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et Oise, Irance, 

1906 ♦Faridoonji, Kustamji, Commission, Nagpur, C,P,, 
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1880 ♦fFARiDTTNJi, Jamsliedji, C.I.E., Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Minister, Hyderabad, Bekkan, 
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Hon. 1890. Fausbull, Professor Dr. Y., 37, Nordre Fasanvef, 
Frederiksborg, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

1902 ♦Fenton, Fen-ar, 8, Kings Road, Mitcham, 8,E, 

1877 *tFEBGU 80 N, A. M., Frognal House, Hampstead, NW, 

1877 ♦fFEBQUSoN, Donald W., Samanala, 20 , Bofok House 
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100 1901 JT. G., l.C.S.y Under Seeretary to the 

Qwemment of Indea^ Some Deportment^ Calcutta, 
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1907 Ebbrab, Captain M. L., Member of the Pavjah 
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tliudes, 11, Rue Poussin xvi’’, Paris, France. 

1877 §Fleet, J. F., C.I.E., PhD., I.C.8. (rot.), 8, Leopold 
Road, Baling, TT. 

1902 *Foebks, Edmund, Gable End, Rusthall, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

1907 ♦Fraser, Charles I , ejo Messrs. Sotoell ^ Co., 6, 
Nakahamamachi, SakodaU, Japan 
1907 Fraser, Lovat Geoige, The White House, Slough. 

1886 §Frazer, tt. W., LL.B., I C.S (ret.), London Institution, 
Finshnty Circus, E.C. 

160 1897 ♦Fkkre, TSfiss M,, 7, Camden Place, Regent Street, 
Cambridge, 

1899 ♦Gait, Edmund Albert, C.I.E., Commissioner, Burdwan 
District, Hoogly, Bengal, India. 

1894 ♦Ganquli, Sanjiban, Head Master, The Mahdrdjals 

College, Jaipui , India. 

1881 ♦Gakunlu, Christopher T., S.B.M. Consul, Amoy, 
China. 

1890 §Gastbu, M., Ph.D., 193, Maida Vale, W. 

1865 t<>AyNRK, C., M.D. 

1906 ♦joKiL, William Edgar, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., Doylestown, 

Pennsylvania, U S.A. 

1895 ♦Gkuini, Colonel G. E., Albenga, Ctsano sul Seva, 

Italy. 

1902 ♦Ghine, Moung Ohn, C I.E., Fair View, 1, Lancaster 
Road, Rangoon, Bunna. 

1907 ♦Ghosal, Bepin Behaii, M.A. (Medallist), Headmaster, 

C.M.8 High School, Jabalpur, India. 

170 1904 ♦Ghose, Babu Jogendra Chandra, Tagore Law Professor, 
Calcutta Sigh Court, Calcutta, India. 

1905 JGjbosb, Jyotish Chandra, Kidderpore Souse, Bedford 
Park, Croydon. 
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laas *t^iB 80 F, Mrs. J. Young, LL.D.9 Ca$tt$hra$^ Cmihr%dg$, 
Hon. 1885. Goejs, Professor De, Leiden^ EJollmd. 

Hon. 1893. Goldziheb, Professor Ignas, Tii Mudl&^uima 4, 
Bvda Hungary. 

1900 ^Gondal, H. H. the Thakur Sahib, Qmdaly Kathiawar ^ 

India, 

1884 Thakur, Taloohdar of Baiawan, Aligarh^ 
India, 

1885 Gosset, Major-General Sir M. W. Edward, 

WeatgaU Houae^ Dedham^ Eaaax, 

1893 ^Gheenup, Rev. Albert W., The PrincipaVa lodge, 

St. JohrCa Hall, Highbury, H, 

, 1884 §Gkiekson, George A., C.I.E., Ph.D., I.C.S. (ret.), 
Vice-Peesident, Rathfarnham, Camherley, Surrey, 
180 1852 ♦fGHiFFiTH, R. T. H., C.I.E., Koiagiri, Nilgirt, South 
India, 

1890 ♦Ghosset, Joanny, 5, Boulevard dea Baina, Sanary, Far, 
France. 

Hon. 1890, Gubeknatis, Conte Qomm. Angelo De, 11, Via 
San Martino, Rome, Italy, 

1897 Guest, A. Rhuvon, 14, Bedford Square, W,C, 

Hon. 1898. Guini, Professor Ignace, 24, Botteghe 0^ Seure, 
Rome, Italy, 

1904 ♦Gupta, Hem Chandra Das, Profeaaor of Geology, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, India, 

1904 ♦Gupta, Iswar Chandra Has, Pleader, Chittagong, 
Eastern Bengal, India. 

1901 ♦Gupta, Rajani Kauta Hus, Assistant Surgeon, General 

Hospital, Chittagong, Eastern Bengal, India. 

1894 ♦Gurdon, Major Philip R. T., I.8.C., Officiating Com~ 

misaioner, Gauhati, Assam, India, 


1883 ♦Haooaed, Sir W. H. H., K.C.B., H,B,M, Minister 
Resident and Consul- General to the RspuhRe of the 
Equator, 

190 1902 ♦Haoopian, Professor G., 25, Cheailton Road, FSdham, 
S,W, 

1898 ♦Haio, Major T. Wolseley, I.S.C., Political Agent, 
Ahoar, Rqfputana, India, 

1902 ♦Hixio, Halil, Teacher of Turkish, Cambridge Unitereity, 
28, Trumpington Btre^, Cambridge, 
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1904 *Havsok, Bev. 0., JbMrioan BuptUi MUBion^ Knohin^ 
Bhamo^ Vppvr Burmti, 

1 906 *Habcoukt, Henry, I.C.S., Ikpu^ty Commiisioner, Jhang, 

Fmjahy India. 

1902 Habdoabtlk, MIbs A. L, B., Waterloo Sotely Wellington 
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'Soutbem’ Buddhists whole, suffijoieiilliy 

being dedoniMl i«tm 

j.B.iL.a S908. * 1 



2 THE 0HBON10LE8 OF THE SOUTHEEV BUDDHISTS. 

their evidence. It is, of course, quite palpable that the 
earlier part of the Chronicles is inserted to furnish an 
historical prelude to the appearance of Mahinda, the 
principal actor in the conversion of Ceylon ; but in spite 
of the great temptation to exaggeration and overstatement, 
the ancient authors of the Chronicles have done their 
work conscientiously, if not critically. Putting aside the 
mythological elements, which are always easily detected 
and may be as easily discounted, it may be said that in 
matters of historical detail they are surprisingly accurate, 
and have shown a power of restraint which does them credit 
when we compare their sober statements with the hyperbolic 
annals of the Puranic school of mythologizing historians. 

It seemed necessary to enter into a detailed examination 
of dates and figures to do this, as the statements of writers 
who are confessedly masters in the speciaKdepartments 
of knowledge which they have taken for their province 
have been often but little favourable to the Sinhalese 
authorities. I may quote the statements of three writers 
on this subject. 

Kern (German translation, ii, 283) says : “ Es ist 
durchaus nicht unmdglich dass die Ceilonesische noch die 
beste ist, nichtsdestoweniger darf man nicht darauf bauen, 
und das ist das einzigc, was wir hier darliber auszusagen 
haben.” He then seeks to transform various early kings 
into astronomical myths (p. 287, cf. Senart’s analogous 
treatment of the Buddha legend). But in view of what 
has been said in the Buddhist sacred books (see Rhys 
Davids, '' Buddhist India,’’ paesim) about the earlier kings, 
and of the fact that, as we shall try to show below, the 
Sinhalese dates of Candragupta and Asoka approximate 
closely to those discovered from Greek historians, such 
a process does not appear to be justified 

Professor Rhys Davids (Buddhist Suttas, xlvii) says that 
“The Theraparampara gives the name of the member of 
the Buddhist Order of Mendicant^, that is, the Thera who 
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ordained Mahinda (the son o£ ^Sksoika)^ »then the name of 
the Thera who ordained that Thei^i and so om There 
are only five of them from Upali, who wta ordeined sixteen 
yeafs after Buddha’s death down to Mahinda inclusive. This 
would account, not for 236, but only for about 150 years.” 
He then supports this by probable reasoning, and enforces 
his reasoning by a modem example. What he says is 
sufficiently refuted by the Table of Therewn given below. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is the principal offender ; he professes 
the most absolute scepticism. He says (Asoka, pref., 6) : 
“ I reject absolutely the Ceylonese chronology prior to the 
reign of Dutthagamini in about B.C. 160. The undeserved 
credit given to the statements of the mnnks of Ceylon has 
been a great hindrance to the right understanding of 
ancient Indian history.” The way in which Mr. Smith 
examines his monkish fictions” may be seen from the 
fact that he makes both Dfpavamsa and Mah&vaipsa give 
Candragupta a reign of twenty-four years ! It is a little 
hard upon the “silly fictions of mendacious monks” to 
condemn them before taking their whole testimony. 

The present short treatise tries to give in a summary 
form such details as may show that the statements of the 
three celebrated scholars above mentioned require, if not 
correction, at least modification. Nothing new has been 
stated except the theory of the ‘ ISetzana * era, introduced 
with the purpose of trying to find if some such era, taken 
from the authorities discussed themselves, would not make 
the Chronicles fairly right if a method of adjustment be 
employed.^ 

^ Dr. Oldenberg (Vinaya, i. xxxvih) says in regard to the SinhaleBe 
annaliste: agree perfectly with the remarks made by Dr. Buhler 

respecting the Sinhalese chronology : * the smallness of the period, sixty 
years of which are besides covered by the reigns of Candragupta and 
Bindusftra, where Brahmans and Buddhists agree in their figures, makes 
a considerable deviation from the truth improbable, and for praotioal 
porpoaes the number of yeairs given by the Buddhists may be aooapted 
as a fact.’” 
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The Councils have not been discussed, as this opens up 
a question too far-reaching to be treated of in the present 
thesis, with its limited sphere of discussion. But it must be 
kept in mind that the Sinhalese and Burmese authorities 
are unanimous on the Three Councils. Kem (ii, 314) 
asks why Sonaka is not mentioned in connection with 
the Second Council. Bigandet (ii, 120) names among 
the ‘'principal members** present a ‘Thanna,* who must 
correspond to Sona. He is made out to be a disciple of 
Ananda, not of Dasaka, but still his presence is recorded, 
even if he is not made to enter as a prominent figure into 
the recorded discussions. 

The detailed lists of kings, Theras, and missionaries 
constitute the backbone of this disquisition. As far as the 
author knows, no such complete lists have as yet been 
drawn up. First of all is given the list o£-^ Theras, with 
as many details about them as can be drawn from the 
Chronicles, then a list of kings of India and Ceylon 
according to the Sinhalese annals. This is followed by 
an epitome of the Burmese dates, and a list of missionaries 
according to Sinhalese and Burmese evidence. Asoka’s 
reign has been fixed os the limit of enquiry. 
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TABLE L 

The Great Thbras (from Dlpavaiiisa and Mah&vajiisa). 

S.B. s before Buddha’s death ; A.B. = after Buddha’s deaths 

TJpSli. Ordained 44 b.b. He died in the 6th year of TJdfiyibhadda 
= 30 A.B. During this time he was Chief of the Vinaya. We 
are also told seventy-four years elapsed between Dpasampada 
and death. 44 4- 30 — 74. 

Dasaka. Ordained 16 a.b. (24th year of Ajatasattu, 16th of Yijaya). 
Ho died in the 8th year of Susun&ga « 80 a.b. D&saka was 
Chief of the Vinaya fifty years. That is, he died in 80 a.b. 
Sixty-four years elapsed between TJpasampadfi and death, 
whieh again gives 80 a.b. The Mahftvaqisa says that he 
was 12 when he mot Upali. Therefore he was bom in 4 a.b. 

Sonaka. Ordained 40 years after Dasaka’s ordination 56 a.b. 
(20th year of Papd^vasa, so read f or Pakundaka, s lOof N&ga* 
dasa -i 59 or 58, not quite the same). He died in the 6th 
year of the Ten Brothers =124 a.b. Sonaka was Chief of 
the Vinaya forty-four years. Therefore he died in 124 a.b. 
Between his XJpasampada and death sixty-six years had 
elapsed. This would give us on one reckoning 122 a.B,, 
by the royal reckoning 124 a.b. The Mahavaipsa says he 
was 15 when he met Ddsaka. Therefore he was bom in 
41 A.B. 

Siggava. Ordained forty years after Sonaka’s ordination « 96 a.b. 
or 99 by the royal reckoning. This event is fixed in the 10th 
of Kalasoka and the 11th of the Interregnum b 1 00 a.b. 
He died in the 14th year of Candragupta =176 a.b. Siggava 
was Chief of the Vinaya fifty-five years. Therefore he died 
in 179 a.b. Between TJpasampada and death seventy-six 
years elapsed. This would make him die in 172 a.b. The 
Mahavaipsa says he was 18 when he met Sonaka. Therefore 
he was bom in 78 a.b. 

Moggaliputta Tissa. Ordained sixty-four years after Siggava’s 
ordination 160 a.b. (2nd of Candragupta » 58 of Pakundaka 
B 164). He died in the 26th year of Asoka = 244 a.b. He 
was Chief of the Vinaya sixty-eight years. This would make 
him die in 247 a.b. Between TJpasampada and death eighty- 
six yrars elapsed. This gives 246 a.b. He was 20 when he 
met Siggava. Therefore he was bom in 140 a.b. 
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Mahinda. Ordained sixty-six years after Moggaliputta’s ordination 
- 226 Ji^. (6th of Asbka - 48th of Mutaslra » 224). He 
was bom in 204. 

The above figures, though not all exactly congruent, show 
at any rate that Professor Bhys Davids has been too hasty 
in his generalisation. 


TABLE II. 


Kings of Indii. 

AND Cbtlon. 




MV.' 

B.' 

DV.' 

Ajatasattu, 8 b.b. to 24 a.b. . 

. . 24 . . 

24 .. 

24 

Udayibhadda, 24-40 a.b. . . . , 

.. 16 .. 

16 .. 

16 

Anuruddhaka \ 4 n_ 4 ft 

. . 8 . . 

18 . . 


Munda ) 




Nagadasa, 48-72 

. . 24 . . 

24 . . 

— 

Susunaga, 72-90 

.. 18 .. 

18 .. 

10 

Kalasoka, 90-118 

. . 28 . . 

28 . . 

— 

Ten Sons, 118-t40 

. . 22 , . 

»2 .. 

— 

Ten Nondasf 140-162 

. . 22 . . 

22 . . 

— 

Candraguptu, 162-196 

. . 34 . . 

24 .. 

24 

Bindusara, 196-224 

. . 28 . . 

28 .. 

— 


224 

224 



Asoka’s abhiaheka said to be in 218 A.B., four years after 
his aoeession says the Dipavamsa, while the Mahavarpsa 
jsays he came to the throne before consecration in 218^A.B. 
See infra. 

Kings or Cktlon. 


Vijaya, 1-38 a.b. . . , , 

. . 38 

Interregnum, 38-39 , . 

.. 1 

Panduv&sadeva, 39-69 

• • • • 30 

Abhaya, 69-89 

. . 20 

Interregnum, 89-106 

.. 17 

Pakundaka, 106-176 

. . 70 

Mufaslva, 176-236 

. . . . 60 


236 


In 236 A.B., Dev&nampiya Tissa ascended the throne. 

^ MV. 8s Mah&yaiiifla ; B. = Baddhaghosa (SomantapaaBdika, ap. 
Oldenberg^ rol. iii, p. 292 ff.) ; BV. =sDfpavai|iBa. 
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table m. . 

Bubmehk List of Insiam Kinos. 


Ajatasattu, 10 b.b. to 25 a.b. ^ * • • 3^ 

Udayibhailda, 25-40 , . . • • • • • • • 

Two princes (A. and M.), 40-49 . , , . • • • 9 

Nagadasa, 49-53 . . . . . . . • • • ^ 

Susunaga, 53-81 .. .. •• • • 28 

Kalasoka, 81-109 . . . . . . . • , • 28 

Nine Sons, 109-^142 .. .. .. •• ,.33 

Nine Nandas, 142-163 . . . . . . . . 21 

Candragupta, 163-187 .. .. .. .. 24 

Bindusara, 187-214 •• .. .. .. ..27 


214 


Other events mentioned in Bigandet are ; 

214 Asoka’s accesflion. 

218 He received the royal consecration,” 

222 He became favourable to Buddhists. 

223 He consecrated the Caityas, and throughout his 

realm issued a proclamation that people should 
attend to the eight precepts.^ Then Mahinda 
was ordained. 


The Third Council began in 235 and ended in 236. At 
this time the Burmese version tells us that Moggaliputta 
was 72 years old, |)ut this must mean “ old as a member of 
the order,” namely, 72 years must have passed since his 
Upasampada. This would approximate to the account of 
the Sinhalese chronicles. 

Bigandet quotes (ii, 149) the Tathagata-Avadftna as 
saying that missionaries were not sent out till 236 A.B.« 
that is to say, till after the Qreat Council. 


^ The AtthahgaslUu 
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TABLE IV. 

List of Missionaries sent out bt Ajboxa. 

Majjhantika to the Gandharas — so DV. MV. and Bigandet : 
E&sm!ra and Gandhara. 

Mahftdeya to Mahisa — DV., MV. Bigandet says : Kevati to 
Mahithakanpantala ( » Mahisamapdala ?). 

Bakkhita to Vanavasi. DV. gives tho Thera, MV, gives Thera 
and country, Bigandet does not mention either 
Tonadhammarakkhita to Aparantaka — DV., MV., Bigandet. 
MahSdhammarakkhita to Maharattha — DV., MV., Bigandet. 
Mahfirakkhita to the Yavana region — DV., MV. Bigandet says : 
Damma Reckita to Yaunaka. 

Majjhima, Kassapagotta, Durabhisara, Sahadeva, Mulakadeva to 
the Himavat. MV. mentions only Majjhima. Bigandet: 
Mitzi and several brethren. 

Sona and Uttarn to Suvannabhumi — DV., MV., Bigandet. 

Mahinda and four companions (MV. gives the f’^ames as Ittiya, 
TJttiya, Sambala, Bhoddasala) to Lanka. Bigandet also giTes 
the names. (Bigandet, ii, 141 ; Oldenberg’s Dlpavaipsa, 
ch. viii ; Tumour’s Mahavaipsa, ch. xii.) 

The Clironicles speak of each principal missionary as 
having foui* companions. 


The ‘ Eetzana * Era. 

Rhys Davids (“ Buddliist India/’ p. 18) says in respect of 
Devadaha : It was at the last-mentioned place that the 
mother of the Buddha was born. And the name of her 
father is expressly given as Afijana the Sakiyan.” And 
he adds, as his authority, the Apadana, quoted in the 
Commentary on the Therigatha, p. 152. Afijana is the 
Eetzana of Bigandet. 

Bigandet (i, 13) has an interesting remark: “When 
Eetzana became king of Dewaha, a considerable error had 
crept into the calendar. A correction was deemed necessary. 
There lived a celebrated hermit or Rathee, named Deweela, 
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well versed in the science of celcidati^pn. Aftsjr several 
consultations on this important subject in the presence of 
the king, it was agreed that the E^audza era of 8,640 years 
flhoidd be done away with on a Saturday, the first of the 
moon of Tabaong, and that the new era should be made to 
begin on a Sunday, on the first day of the waxing moon 
of the month Tagoo. This vras called the Eetzana era. 
The following important events are dated by it in Bigandet : 


Suddhodana, born at Kapilavastu . . 10 

Maya, born at Devaha . . . . 12 

Marriage of Suddhodana and Maya . . 28 

Oautama born ...... 68 

Man*iage of Gautama and Yasodhara . 86 

Gautama leaves Kapilavastu . . . 97 

Gautama becomes the Buddha . . .103 

Suddhodana dies, aged 97 . . . 107 

“ It was in the 87th year of Buddha's 
public mission that Adzatathat ascended 
the throne of Magatlia ” . . . = 140 

The Buddha died 148 


“ It was at the conclusion of the (first) council that King 
Adzatathat, with the concurrence of the Buddhist patriarch 
(Kassapa), did away with the Eetzana era, and substituted 
;the religious era beginning in the year 148 of the said era ; 
jiihat is to say, on the year of Gaudama's death, on a Monday, 


tie first of the waxing moon of Tabaong.” 

Aiijana is not mentioned in the Dipavamsa, but the 
lahavaipsa in the second chapter tells us that the last of 
lie descendants of Sihassara was Jayasena. His son was 
iihahanu the Sakya. In Devadaha was a Sakya ruler, 
)evadaha. He had two children, Aiijana and Kaccan&. 
Lf^ana married Yasodhari., daughter of Jayasena. Ahjana 
tad two daughters — ^M&y& .and Paj&pati, and two sons — 
^4ap&oi and Suppabuddha. 
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Now, if Afljana was relatively so unimportant a person 
in In^n history, why date an era from him ? Except 
from the Buddhist point of view his historical importance 
is not great. Is it possible that a confusion may have 
arisen between Ujjeni and Afijana ? We are told in the 
Bhagavatamnta (v. Tumour, introd., xv), in the midst of 
much ‘ Faselei/ that Parafijaya, son of the twentieth 
Magadha king, was put to death by his minister ' Sunaca,* 
who placed his own son Pradyota on the throne of his 
master. This is said to have happened two years before 
the Buddha’s appearance on the earth. “ Now ” (says Sir 
William Jones, loc. cit.) “a regular chronology according to 
the number of years in each dynasty has been established 
from tlie accession of Pradyota, to the subversion of the 
genuine Hindu government.” 

Let us take the orthodox date of the Budtlhpt’s Parinib- 
bana, 548 B.c. His birth will then bo 628 B.C., it being 
universally agreed in all the chronicles that he died in his 
80th year. Now, can there possibly have been a confusion 
between the two eras secular and religious, the old kingly 
era reasserting itself in spite' of the pious efforts of 
Buddhist chronologists ? Suppose we infer 623 (date of 
the birth as traditionally given) f 2, then we get 626 for 
the starting-point of the era. This will put the Buddha’s 
birth at 557 B.c., the departure at 528, the attainment of 
Sambodhi at 522, and the date of the Parinibbana will be 
477. This comes very close to the date arrived at from 
the other end by chronologists taking their departure from 
the facts given us by Greek historians. 

Let us now consider some facts in connection with Asoko. 
The regal consecration constitutes a point of difference 
between the two chronicles. The Dipavamsa dates hie 
accession at 214 a.b. ; his coronation at 218. So does the 
Burmese account. The Mahavaipsa dates his accession at 
218 ; his coronation at 222. Where the Mah&vaipsa seems 
to have gone wrong is over the reign of Candraguptar' 
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which it Bays lasted 34 years. The other authorities say 
24 years. I£ we subtract the difference of 10 from the 
Mahavaipsa’s 224, we get 214. All the chronicles agree 
in the order of the early Indian kings ; the only difference 
is in the respective durations of their reigna*^ We cannot 
tell how the Dipavaipsa list would have worked out, as it 
only gives some of the kings. But the advantage of the 
Burmese list is that not only does it give the kings in their 
proper order, but also that the sum of their reigns (in years 
A.B.) works out correctly according to the statement of 
214 years in Bigandet. It may therefore be assumed that 
Asoka came to the throne 214 A.B., and was consecrated 
in 218 A.B. The Dipavamsa is quite explicit. Speaking 
of Mahinda, it tells us that he was born in 204; when 
Mahinda was 10 years old, Asoka killed his brothers ; he 
then passed four years reigning over Jambudipa. Asoka 
was anointed king in Mahinda's fourteenth year. 

In this connection the author ventures with solne 
diffidence to suggest that Dr. Oldenberg does not seem to 
ha ve given quite a right translation of a line on p. 43 : 

Paripunnavisavassamhi Piyadass' abhisificayum. 

He translates : They crowned Piyadassi after full twenty 
years (?).” Now, as the chronicle is calculating on the 
basis of Mahinda, the expression must surely mean “ in 
Mahinda’s twentieth year.” We learn afterwards that 
Mahinda received his Upasampada six years after Asoka’s 
coronation, when we are told “ paripunnavisativassO 
Mahindo Asokatrajo.” This would give us 224, the date, 
namely, when Asoka became a “ relation of the Faith.” 
Did he then receive a second consecration on becoming 
4 real Buddhist ? A parallel would be the case of the king 
Devanampiya Tissa, Asoka's contemporary, who received 
two consecrations, one as a non-Buddhist and one os 
a Buddhist. And there seems to have been some point in 
’Using the name Piyadassi here instead of the Asoka of two 
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lines above. It is his new name as a Buddhist emi>eror. 
This interpretation may seem fanciful, but it is the only 
one which seems to make the line translatable. Otherwise 
it seems necessary to regard the line as an interpolation. 

Both chronicles tell us that Asoka supported non- 
Buddhists for three years.^ Then he became favourable to 
the Buddhists. This nearly agrees with the Burmese 
account. The story of the conversion by Nigrodha is also 
practically the same in all three versions, as is also that of 
the erection of the monuments in lionour of the Buddha. 
This brings ‘Us to the point where Asoka desires to become 
a “ relation of the Faith ” (dayado silsane). In the 
Dipavamsa, vii, verso 13, Asoka, after showing great 
liberality to the Order, is made to say : 

Aiiilo koci pariccago bhiyyo mayham na vij^jati, 

Saddha mayham dalhatai’a, tasma dayado sasane. 

The cunning Moggaliputta Tissa tells him that a still 
greater sacrifice must be made by one who intends to merit 
the title of “ Kelation of the Faith.’' “ The man who gives 
up his son or daughter, the issue of his body, and causes 
them to receive the Pabbajja ordination, becomes really 
a relation of the Faith.” Hence lx)th Mahinda and Saiigha- 
mitta are initiated. The year of this event was 224 A.B. 
We are told that this took place in the G4th year of Moggali- 
putta’s Upasampada, which works out correctly if wo go by 
the royal record and not by Theras (164 + 60 = 224). 

This brings us now to the Third Council, convened by 
universal testimony 235-6 A.B. by Moggaliputta Tissa, who, 
as it were, set a seal upon the successful proceedings of 
the body by proclaiming the Kathavatthu (Kath&vatthuip 
pakS^ayi), and afterwards sending forth missionaries, 
among them Mahinda. 


‘ Bigandet, **four.' 



THE CHBOKIGUSS OF THE SOUTHERK BUHOHlffiL IS 

Ab to the sending of the missionaries we have oonohisive 
-|>roo£ Firstly, we have the nms found by Cunningham 
with the inscriptions discussed by Rhys Davids (“Buddhist 
India,” 299-300).^ Secondly, we have the statement of 
the Chronicles (Dipavamsa, viii, and Mahavaipsa, xii) and 
Bigandet (ii, 141). The names and directions differ some- 
what, but there is a groat harmony between all three 
accounts. 

There remain the edicts of Sahasram, Rhpn&th, and 
Bairat (Senart, “Tnscrs. de Piyadassi," ii, 165 foil.). Piecing 
these together, we gather first that Asoka was a lukewarm 
Buddhist for a little more than two and a half years (so 
we must take mtilekani adhitiyani with Oldenberg and 
grammar). This would correspond to the “three years” 
of the Chronicles, and bring us to 221. “But a little more 
than six years has passed since I entered the order (and 
in this ' little more than six * include the * little moi*Q 
than two and a half *), and great zeal has been shown by 
me.” This would bring us to 224. This interpretation 
seems to harmonize best with all three accounts, in the 
Chronicles and Bigandet, This is the time when he became 
a “relation of the Faith,” As to the mysterious figures 
256, it is impossible as yet to say definitely what they 
mean, until we get more inforaiation from literature (Pali 
or Prakrit) or from another inscription. In the limited 
extent of our present knowledge, all we can say is that 
neither Buhler's idea of 256 meaning years from the 
Parinibbana, nor Senari’s ‘ mission * and ‘ missionnaire,' nor 
Fleets ‘wanderer,' can be regarded as anything but con- 
jectural till we have some evidence of a definite accredited 
^ meaning for vi-vas. The Samath inscription certainly 
favours the meaning ‘illuminate.' But more is needed, 
namely, an unmistakable use of vivuttha, Vivaaoma occurs 


■ [Bee aieo Fleet, JBAS, 1905. 681.— £p.] 
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at least three times in the sixth volume of the Jataka, 
ed. Fausbdll, and always with ratyd, e.g., vi, 491 : 

Tato ratya vivasane suriyass' uggamanam pati.^ 

If a conjecture may be hazarded as to the meaning of 
these enigmatical figures, let us take the date 224, the 
occasion of Mahindas admission into the Order. What 
analogous event in Buddhistic annals can we point to ? 
I think, to the admission of Rahula. Now this took place 
in the year 31 (or say 32) before the Buddha’s demise. 
Add 224 to 32, and the result is 256. It seems quite 
probable that the king should date the admission of his 
own son from the date of the admission of the Buddha’s 
son Rahula. This seems reasonable enough, and would, if 
correct, go still more to prove the accuracy of the early 
annalists. 

Applying the dates of the Sinhalese and Burmese 
Chronicles to the date of the Parinibbana as determined 
from the discussion of the Eetzana era, we get fairly 
reasonable dates, if not so correct as might bo, perhaps, for 
periods determined by other evidence, namely, 315 B.c. for 
Candragupta and 259 b.c. for Asoka. These, even if termed 
‘ floruits,’ are still sufficiently close to justify the ancient 
worthies from the charge of * meiidacity.’ 

Note. — In Oldenberg’s Dipavaipsa, p. 40, verse 95, read 
chdfiUi for asiti. In Tumour’s Mahavarnsa, p. 22, 1. 1, read 
sdUlutrcusarfi for a^lulrmaTp, \ p. 35, 1. 12, for eadaoko ti 
read ca/t^daolw. Both these readings are given in the 
Sinhalese edition of the commentary, and compare Cancjla- 
pajjoto and Candakaudika as names of kings. 

Note on Bigandet. — As it would seem at first sight 
unhistorical to a degree to put a moderp authority like 
the Bishop on the same plane with the old Chronicles 


' C£. Skt. ‘till night’s pBSBing.* 
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composed in Pfili, I twiscribe the note on the work made 
by Pi'ofessor Bhys Davids in his ** Buddhism” (S.P,C.BL), 
pp.' 12-^13, in his enumeration of the authorities : “IV. A 
translation into English of a translation into Burmese of 
a Pali work called by Bigandet ‘ Mallalinkara Wouttoo.* 
Neither date nor author is known of the Pali work. The 

Burmese translation was made in 1773 A.D 

This life agrees not only throughout in its main features, 
but ov(m word for word in many passages with the Jfttaka 
commentar 3 % to be mentioned below, written in Ceylon 
in the fifth century. It follows that its original author 
usually adhered very closely to th(‘ orthodox books and 
traditicms of early Indian Buddhism, which were introduced 
into Burma from Ceylon in the fifth century.” Tihe same 
authority, on p. 87 of his “ American Lectures,” also says : 
“The only work so far known to us, that can be called 
a biography in our Western sense, is a quite modem bool^ 
called the Malalankara Watthu, of unknown date, but 
almost certainly quite two thousand years later than the 
Buddha himself.” That is to say, the Burmese translation, 
as noted by Professor Rhys Davids, is quite two thousand 
years later, but the age of the Pali original may be quite 
venerable. What we want is that some Burmese scholar, 
who is skilled both in Burmese and in Pali literature, 
should give us an historical account of this life of the 
Buddha, showing its sources, if possible, and giving a 
summary of the systems of chronology to be found in 
Burmese authorities. I do not think that to use Bigandet 
as I have done could be called any more uncritical than 
the procedure of some modem Assyriologist or Egypto- 
f legist who should use the records of Berosus and Manetho 
^ to check and supplement the accounts of the cuneiform 
’ or hieroglyphic ^iscriptions. 

[ The Edicts, like the Coimcils, have not been discussed 
in detail, as opening up so wide a field. But the authoij^ is 
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convinced that, in spite of the labours of many eminent 
Orientalists, there is still much room for fresh theory and 
new adjustment. Until unanimity of interpretation has 
been arrived at in regard to the edicts, we cannot afford 
to look slightingly upon the ancient Chronicles. If 
Mr. Vincent Smith's book be taken as the latest pro- 
nouncement on the subject of Asoka which speaks with 
authority, a little examination will show that his confidence 
is not justified by the data at his command. 
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SITQGESTIOirS FOE A COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
JAMI*FT.TAWAEIKH OF BASHiDU’D-DIN 
FADLFLLAH. 

By EDWARD G BROWNE, M.A., M.B., P.B.A. 

^HE fTdiiii‘u*t-Tawarlkh is unriueHtionably one of the 
most iinporiaiil hintorica] works in the Persian 
language, not only hy reason of the singularly full and 
authentic account of the history and antiquities of the 
Mongols for which it is chiefly celebrated, bu^ also by 
virtue of the general history, especially the history of 
the independent or semi-independent post-Muhammadan 
dynasties which held sway in Persia immediately before 
the rise of the Mongol dominion (i.o. between the ninth 
or tenth and the thirteenth centuries of the Christian 
era), wherewith the author, Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’Udh, or 
‘ Rashid the physician ’ ( j), as he sometimes 
calls himself, supplemented his original work. Unhappily 
the book is not only extremely bulky and very rare, but 
the arrangement which the author has seen fit to adopt 
is confusing, while the foreign proper names with which 
its pages abound are in most manuscripts sadly corrupted. 
The publication of a complete text, should the available 
materials ultimately prove adequate, would be an achieve- 
ment in the field of Persian literature comparable to the 
publication of the Arabian Annals of T^borl, and now 
that M. Blochet, under the auspices of the Gibb Memorial 
Trust, has made a beginning with the Mongol portion 
of this great history, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Trustees will steadily keep in view the extreme importance 

J.B.A.S. 1S08. 2 
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and desirability of carrying out this project in its entirety, 
as opportunity may arise, and as scholars willing and able 
to deal with the different portions may offer themselves 
for the accomplishment of this task. 

In the present article I propose to enumerate the 
available manuscripts of this work, and to give a brief 
analysis of its contents, which may serve as a guide to 
future editors, and may suggest the best method of 
parcelling out the numerous volumes which a complete 
text would necessarily comprise. In doing this I have 
not been able to avail myself continuously or directly of 
the best MS. of the entire work with which I am 
acquainted, namely, the British Museum MS. Add. 7(528, 
since my other duties rarely permit me to be in London 
for any length of time, and, as all Orientalists *Vuow to 
their cost, no manuscript is under any circumstances 
permitted to leave the too hospitable walls of that great 
and otherwise admirable institution. On the other hand, 
the noble liberality of the India Office Library has enabled 
me to use in my own house their MS., No. 3524 
( = No. 2828 of Eth4s Catalogue), which, though neither 
so old, nor so good, nor so complete as the Museum Codex, 
is nevertheless sufficiently full to render some sort of 
analysis of the whole work passible. In what follows, 
then, I refer, unless otherwise stated, to this manuscript, 
a large volume containing ff. 599 of 36’8 x 23-7 c. and 
25 lines, each line containing, as a rule, at least twenty 
words. In spite of the lacunae which exist in the volume, 
it cannot contain much less than 600,000 words, notwith- 
standing the fact that several important sections (such 
as the history of the Isma'ili sect, which in the British 
Museum Codex occupies ff. 272^-307*, and contams about 
46,550 words) are entirely omitted. 

Broadly speaking, the work originally comprised (or 
was intended to comprise, for it is not certain that 
vd. iii was ever written) three separate parts or volumes, 
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of which the Jinr&t dealt with the history and antiquities 
d the .various tribes of Turks and Mongols, and the 
history of the ancestors and successors of Chinghs Kh&n 
down to the authors own time (A.H. 706 — A.D. 1306-7); 
the second contained the history of the Patriarchs, 
Prophets, Caliphs, and Kings from the time of Adam 
down to A.H. 700 ( = a.d. 1300-1), as well as a general 
history of all the peoples and nations inhabiting the world, 
compiled from their own traditions ; while the third dealt 
exclusively with Geography. This last, however (if it 
was ever wiitten), is, apparently, no longer extant, so that, 
so far as we are concerned, the work may be regarded 
an consisting of but two parts — (1) a special history of 
the Mongols, Turks, and kindred peoples, and (2) a general 
history of the world, especially the world of Isl^m. For 
editorial purposes these two parts may be regarded as 
quite distinct. The Mongol part (vol. i) is about one-third,' 
and the general history (vol. ii) about two-thirds, of the 
whole. In the India OflSce MS., which I now proceed 
to describe, the two parts are transposed, vol. ii extending 
from f. 1** to f. 402“ and voL i from f. 403** to f. 599*; 
and the same transposition has been made in the British 
Museum MS. In the following description of contents 
the references are to the India Office MS. (I.O.) unless 
otherwise specified. References to the British Museum MS. 
Add. 7628 arc in all cases marked * B.M.' 


DESCRIPTION OF CONTENTS. 

In the preface to the first volume (AT. 408'»-406») the author 
states that his work, undertaken by command of Qhdzdn 
Khin (A.H. 694-704 =* a.d. 1295-1305), was originally 
intended to be a history of Chingiz KhiUi and his ancestors 
and suooesaoia. Ohizrin Khin, however, died before it 
was completed, on Shawwil 11th, a.h. 704 (« May l7th, 
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A.D. 1306), and was succeeded by his brother tFljAytu, also 
called Khud^-banda, who bade the author complete the 
history of the Mongols, dedicate it, as originally intended, 
to the deceased monarch Ghdzdn Khdn, and supplement it 
with another volume on general history, which should be 
dedicated to himself. The homogeneity of this second 
volume is somewhat marred by the author’s strange idea, 
of beginning it with an account of T^ljAytii’s life down to 
the time of his writing it (a.h. 706 = a.33. 1306-7), and 
ending it with the continuation of his biography from this 
date “to infinity” (a! ^ India Office 

Codex, however, these two heterogeneous sections of vol. i 
arc wanting. 

The author then speaks of the concourse of learned men 
of all nations at the Mongol Court, “ of whoh? each one 
is a volume of the history, legends, and beliefs of his own 
people.” From those he collected the materials for the 
new portion of his history, namely, vole, ii and iii, and 
named the whole Jdmi* (or, os in certain passages of the 
India Office M^., Jawdmi*yut-Tawdrikh. 

The contents of the l)ook are summarily stated on 
ff. 406^-407“, as follows : — 

Vol. I (dedicated by command of Sul tin Uljiytd Khudi*banda 
to the memory of his predecessor, Ghdzin Ehin; B.M., f. 404^) 
contains two chapters, namely : — 

Chapter 1 (B.M., f. 414^). On the different Tarkish and 
Mongol races, their tribal divisions and subdivisionB, 
genealogy, pedigrees, legends, etc. 

Preface (I.O., ff. 41l*>-413»), On the tribes of the Turks, 
and the lands inhabited by them. 

8eetim % (I.O., ff. 413*-417»). The legendary history of 
Oghdz, supposed to be the descendant of Japhet, son of 
Noah, and the ancestor of the Turks. 

Section ii (I.O., ff. 417^426»). On that branch of the 
Turkish race now called Mongol, but of which each sub* 
division had formerly its own proper name. 
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Seetitm m (I.O., ff. 426»-431^). Other tribeB of inde- 
pendent Turks who were at enmity with those enumerated 
above* 

Seotion iv (I.O., ff. 431*-443»). Turkish tribes whose 
original language was Mongol, in two Qisnu, or sub-sections, 
of which the Jirst (ff. 431^-438») treats of the Mongols of 
and the Moond of the Mongols of (ff..438*- 

443»). 

Chapter 2, Anecdotes and legends of the kings and rulers of 
tlie Mongols and Turks. 

Section t (1.0. , ff. 443*-456» =■ B.M., f. 466*). Ancestors 
of Chingiz Khan, in ten DdaitdnSf or ‘ stories,’ treating of 
(1) Dublin -Imydn and Aldn-quwa (ff. 443'>--444*) ; (2) Aidn- 
quwa and her three sons (ff. 444‘*-44t5*) ; (3) Buzikhar or 
Biidanjar, son of A'lan-quwa (ff. 445^-446**) ; (4) Datum 
Manan, son of Buqa, son of Biizikhar (ff. 445^-446^); 
(6) Qaydii, son of Datum Manan (ff. 446*»-447'*) ; (6) Bay- 
sangqdr, son of Qaydu (ff. 447'*-448'*) ; (7) Tumna, son 
of B4y-sangqur (ff. 448*-449*‘) ; (8) Qabiil, son of Bay- 
sangqur (If. 449*-451^) ; (9) Bartan, son of Uabill (ff. 461**- 
452'>); (10) Yisuka Bahadur, son of Bartdn (ff. 452^-466*). 

Section ii (T.O., ff. 450‘’-599“ =» B.M., f. 469*). History 
of Chingiz Khdn and his successors, in twelve Ddaitdm,^ 
or * stories,’ treating of (1) Chingiz Khan, son of Yisukd 
(I.O., ff. 457*-520‘’) ; (B.M., f. 539*) ; (2) Ogotay,® son of 
Chingiz (ff. 621*-532'»); (3) Juji, son of Chingiz (ff. 633*- 
637*); (4) Chaghatay, son of Chingiz (ff. 637*-641^); 
(5) Tuluy, son of Chingiz (ff. 641*’-544'») ; (6) Kuyuk, 
son of Ogotay (ff. 544*’-547^) ; (7) Manga, son of Tuluy 
(ff. 647'* -555*); (8) Qubilay Khan, son of Tdluy 
(ff. 555'‘-674'’) ; (9) Timur (Uljaytu), grandson of Qdbildy 


^ Only eleven Ddaildns are actually given in the text of this codex. 
The table of contents on ff. 406‘’-407* gives the titles of twelve, but it 
omits those on Kuyuk (No. 6) and Abdqd (No. 11), and adds articles 
(not found in the text) on Ahmad Takdddr, Ghdzdn, and I^ljdytd or 
Khuda-bamla. 

** The portion of the text which M. Blochet is now editing for the 
Gibb Memorial begins with Ogotdy, and the printing baa at present 
gon^ as far 08 the death of Mangd or Mdnggd. It is, 1 believe, 
contemplated that- this volume should end with the death of Tlmdr, 
and that the second volume ^ould begin with the aooession of HdUgd. 
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(flP. 674'*-677'») ; ((10) Hulaj^, son of Tdli&y^ tho fint 
of tho n-Khdna of Persia (ff. 677*‘-690*)) ; (11) Ab4qd, son 
of Huldgu (H. 590<^-599^) ; ends with the death of Ab4q& 
or Dhu’l-Qada 3, a.h. 680 (=Feb. 13, a.d. 1282). Here 
should follow, as in Add. 7628, (12) Ahmad Takuddr, 
f. 642^; (13) Arghun, f. 648* (Gaykh^tu is missing in 
Add. 7G28 also) ; and (14) Ghdzan Khan (ff. 655*-728). 

VoL. II (dedicated to tho reigning monarch, Uljaytu Khudd- 
banda) (ff. 1^-402*) contains two chapters, viz. : — 

Chapter 7. (Omitted in I.O. Codex and in B.M.) History of 
Su4an Ifljaytu Khudd-banda, from his birth till a.h. 706 
(= A.D. 1306-7), the time of writing. 

Chapter 2^ in two Qieme. 

Qism 1, in two Fa^le, 

Fael 1. Compendium of the history of all tkQ Prophets, 
Caliphs, Kings, etc., from the time of Adam until the date 
of writing. 

Fast 2. Detailed history of all the people inhabiting 
tho world, compiled from their own traditions. 

Qism 2, (Omitted in I.O. and B.M., and possibly, as 
Rieu suggests, never written.) History of the reigning 
Sultan Ifljaytu Khuda-banda, which may be continued and 
completed by succeeding court historians when the author 
shall be no mere. 

VoL. III. Qeography of the world. This volume, as already 
stated, appears never to have been written, or, if written, to have 
disappeared. 


Hitherto the first volume of the J&mi'u't-Tawdrikh — 
that dealing with Mongol history — lias attracted more 
attention than the second, and that probably for two 
reasons ; that while Vol. II is only one of the best general 
histories in Persian, Vol. I is undoubtedly the best and 
most authoritative history of the Mongols ; and secondly, 
that MSS. of VoL I are much commoner than those of 
Vol. 11. So far as I know, nothii^ has been published 
of Vol. It, while of Vol. I the whole of the section dealing 
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with Hiildgii was published, with a French translation, 
by. Qtiatremere in 1836 (Histoire des Mongols de la 
Per8e, vol. i), and M. Blochet, taking up his illustrious 
compatriots unfinished task, is now publishing in the 
Qibb Memorial Series a further instalment, beginning with 
the section on Ogotiiy.^ 

Of Vol. IT the first Chapter and the second Qiam of the 
second Chapter, both of which are described as dealing 
with the reign of iJljdytii, are wanting in the India OflSce 
MS., and, moreover, really belong to the Mongol portion of 
the history. We are therefore only concerned here with 
Chapter 2, Qitnn 1. The actual divisions of this found 
in th< text do not exactly correspond with those given in 
the table of contents, for in the text Vol. II is eomposed 
as follows : — 

(1) A brief doxology and explanation of the plan of this volume 

(f. lines 1-13). 

(2) An Introduction {Muqaddama) on Adam and Noah, and 

their descendants (ff. 

(3) Qi^m i. History of the world from Kayumarth, the first 

legendary king of Persia, to the Prophet Muhammad, in 
four Tabaqas, viz. : — 

Tdbaqa 1. The anoient legendary kings of Persia known 
as Pishdadiy^n (ff. 4'>-16^), including such contemporary 
history us that of Abraham, Ishmaol and his sons, Isaac 
and his sons, Jacob and his sons, Joseph, Job, Shu'ayb, 
Moses and Aaron, Og, Qdrun (Korah), Khi^r, Joshua the 
son of Nun, and the Tubba*s of Yaraan. 

Tabaqa 2, The Kay4ii{ Kings of Persia, from Kay- 
Qubad to Alexander of Macedon (ff. 16^-28*), including 
the contemporary history of Israel (Samuel, David, 
Solomon, Elisha, Isaiah, Sennacherib, Nebuchadneaiar, 
Dhu’l Eafil, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Ezra) and the con* 
temporaiy history of the Arabs. 

^ See the preoeding footnote. At the present date (Nov. Sod, 1807) 
338 pages of M. Blochet’s text are in type. These oorraspond with 
ff. 031»-653t» of the India Office MS. 
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^\iibaqa 3, The Ashkaniyan (PurthiaiiB) or 'Tribal 
Kings’ (Muluku*t-Tawd*if) (fP. 28**86*‘), including the 
Ptolemies, the contemporary history of Rome, Arabia, and 
Israel (Zechariah, John the Bsptist, Jesus Christ, the 
* Seven Sleepers,* or ‘ People of the Cave,* Jirjis, etc.). 

Tabaqa The Sasanians (ff. 36^55'^), including such 
contemporaiy history as that of Constantine and his 
successors, the Tubba's of Yainan down to the Abyssinian 
invasion, the story of the Christian Martyrs of Nujrdn 
(^Ashdbu^l - U'khdiLid)f Abraha and the * People of the 
Elephant* (AshdhuH-Fil)^ Suyf b. Dhu Yazan and the 
Persian conquest of Yaman, the Battle of Dhu’l-Qar, 
the Triumph of Islam and the downfall of the Persian 
Empire. 

(4) Qiam ii (= B.M., f. d8®). History of the Prophet Muhammad 
and of the Caliphate, down to the sack of Baghdad and 
murder of the last *Abbaside Culiph al - Mi^sta'sim by 
Hulagu Ehan*8 Mongols on Sufar 10, a.h. 65t5 (=» Feb. 27, 
A.D. 1257). This section of the work occupies ff. 55»--183*, 
is described as ‘‘Qism ii of the Zubdatu*t - Tawarfkh,*’ 
and is divided into four Maqdlaa^ or Discourses, as 
follows : — 

Maqdla 1. The (lenealogy and Life of the Prophet 
Mubammad (ff. 55‘-99*). 

Maqdla 2 (B.M., f, 104*»), The history of the Four 
Orthodox Caliphs, Abu Bakr (ff. 99*-101'‘), ‘Umar (fP. 101»- 
104»), ‘Uthmdn (ff. 104«‘-10 h’»), and ‘All (ff. lOS^-llS*). 

Maqdla 3 (B.M., f. 126*^), The Umayyad Caliphs 
(ff. 118»--140‘’). 

Maqd/a4.(B.M,f f. 151*). The 'Abbdsid Caliphs (ff. HO'*- 
183»). On f. 183* is a colophon giving Shawwdl, a.h. 1081 
(s= Feb.-March, a.d. 1671), as the date when the tran- 
scription of this part of the work was iinished. 

Up to thifl point the General History, though full and 
Heemingly accurate, follows in the main the usual lines, 
and probably does not contain much matter which cannot 
be better derived from the older Arabic historians, such as 
Tabari and IbnuT-Athir. We now come, however, after 
two blank pages (ffi IBS'*-! 84*), to t^at portion of it which 
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deals with the independent dynasties which arose in Persia 
as the power of the ‘AbMsid Caliphs began to wane, down 
to the time of the Mongol Invasion in the thirteenth century 
of our era, from which period onwards until the author’s 
time the continuation must be sought in Vol. I, Chapter 2, 
Section 2. The portion of the work which we are now 
considering occupies in the India Office Codex tf. 184^-21 O'*, 
is not, apparently, included in the elal)orate scheme of sub- 
division elsewhere observed by th(‘ author, and falls roughly 
into three poitions, viz. : — 

(1) History of tho Kings of QhazTUi, beginning with Ndsiru*d- 

Dfn Subuktigiii (a.h. 86G-3H7 ~ a.d. 976-997), and ending 
with AbvVl-Fath Mawdud b. Mas'ud b. Mahmiid b. Subuk- 
tigin (a.u. 482- liO “ a.d. 1040-1018). This section 
occupies ff. 184’'-2r2‘ (B.M., f. 204*^;, ends with a colophon 
dated Dhu’l-IIijja, a.h. 1081 (=Apiil-May, a.d. 1671), 
and is again followed by two blank pages (ff. 212^-218^). 

(2) History of tho Soljdqs down to a.h. 589 (=a.d. 1193), 

comprising ff. 213^-234“ (B.M., f. 237»), followed by an 
Appendix, ff. 234‘’-23G'‘ (B.M., ff. 260^-261^), ascribed to 
Abd Hamid Muhammad b. Ibrahim, giving the conclusion 
of the reign of Tughril II, tho lust Scljdq of ‘Iraq, ending 
on tho last da}’ of Kabi‘ i, a.h. 699 (= December 17, 

AD. 1202). 

(3) History of the Khwaruzmshahs, ff. 23G'^-246'> (HM., f. 263**), 

breakijig off abruptly in the middle of the account of 
Jalalu’d Dm Khwdrazmshah’s campaign against *Ala’u’d- 
D(n Kay-Qubad I, the Seljdq Sultan of In the 

description of the Biitish Museum MS. Kieu says (p. 75); 
“This section is imperfect at the end; it comes abruptly 
to a close in the account of the occupation of Ghdr by 
Muhammad Khwarazmshdh, after the death of Shihdbu’d- 
Dfn Muhammad b. Sdm (a.u. 602).” 

The following sections, lacking in the India Office MS., 
are found in Add. 7628 of the British Museum : — 

(4) ** History of the Salghuri Atabeks of Fdra, from the beginning 

to the end of the dynasty (B.M., f. 268*). This section also 
comes to an abrupt termination ; the last lines rdlate to the 
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march of a Biongol army against Seljiiq Sh&h in ShMs 
(A.H. 663).'* 

(5) History of the Isma^flfs (B.M., f. 273^). This seotion has 
a preface in which the author states that he wrote it after 
completing his history of the nations of the world, and as 
a supplement to it. It comprises the following two parts 
{Qum)\ — (1) History of the ^Alawi Khalifas of the 
Maghrib and Egypt, with an introduction treating of their 
tenets (B.M., ff. 273'>-290*) ; (2) History of the Nizarf 
dd^ia of Quhistan, with an introduction on the career of 
Hasan -i-Sabbah, called Sayyid-nd; f. 290*. This latter 
part contains a very full account of the Isma^ilfs of Alamdt, 
and is brought down to their extermination by HAldgd in 
A.H. 654. 


Wc now come to the ticcount of other natioiiH than the 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Mongols, to wit, the ancient 
Turks, the Chinese, the Israelites, the Franks, and the 
Indians. This is the second section (Fasl ii) of Qism 3 
of Chapter 2 of the second volume, according to the 
Table of Contents, though in the text thes(‘ divisions arc 
ignored. It extends in this MS. from f. 247^ to f. 402% 
and comprises : — 

(1) The history of Oghdz, the legendary ancestor of the Turks, 

and his descendants (ff. 247'»-263*;. 

(2) The history of the kings and rulers of China, Manchuria, 

and Cathay (ff. 259'»-282*). 

(3) The history of the Israelite's (if. 283^-307*) in six Sections 

(F<i?f), viz. : (i) from Adam to Noah (ff. 283*'-286'>) ; (ii) 
Noah and his sons (ff. 286^-288*) ; (iii) from Abraham to 
Moses (ff. 288*^292'*) ; (iv) from Moses to David (ff. 292^- 
299^) ; (v) from the birth of David to the time of Alexander 
of Macedon (ff. 299^-306*) ; (vi) from Alexander to Ezra, 
the last of the Hebrew prophets, who died 40 years after 
the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem. This pertioit 
ends with a colophon dated a.h. 1082 (— a.d 1671-^2). 

(4) The history of the Franks and Cmsara (fl. 807^-3M*)^ 

divided into two Qissis, each of which comprises four 
chapters, as follows : — 
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Qttm i. Scripture liistory from Adam to Jesus Christ 

(ft aoT'^-aio*). 

Qum 2, From the birth of Christ until the date of 
composition, a.h. 705 (» a.d. 1305-6). 


These Sections, of which the subdivision is rather 
complicated, treat of Scripture history according to the 
belief of the Christians, the Christian belief concerning 
Christ, the geography of the lands of Christendom and 
their kings, the Popes and Christian Emperors, etc. 


(5) Account of the kings of India and the Hindoos (fE. 368^- 
102*), in two QinmB^ of which the first, comprising ten 
sections (ff. 369* -385^), treats of Indian chronology, 
geography, and history, inoliiding the kings of Kashmir 
and Delhi down to the author’s own time ; while the 
second, comprising twenty sections (ff. SBd'^-SOG*), and, 
followed by a refutation of the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
composed by the author at an earlier period of his life 
(ff. 396^-402‘), gives a very full account of Buddha 
(Sakyamuni) and the Buddhist religion. 


SCHEME OF A COMPLETE EDITION. 

Having now stated in outline the contents of this great 
history, 1 propose to consider how, in projecting an edition 
of the whole, it should be divided up into volumes of 
a convenient size. I do not think that any one volume 
should contain more matter than my edition of Dawlatshdh’s 
Lives of the Poets, published by Messrs. Brill in 1901. 
A full page of the text of this contains about 800 words, 
and the text in one volume (excluding indices and prefatory 
matter) should not exceed 550 pages, which would be 
equivalent to 165,000 words. Probably it would be safer 
to allow only 160,000 words to each volume, and pro- 
portionately less if variants or notes are to be placed at 
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the foot of each page. M. Blochet, for example, in the 
portion of the text which he is publishing, gives such 
copious footnotes that one leaf of the India Office MS. 
extends over about ten pages of his edition, of which, to 
be more precise, the first 256 pages correspond with 26 
leaves (ff. 521^-547) of the India Office MS., or 38 leaves 
(tf. 539-578) of the British Museum Codex Add. 7628. 
Ill the computation which follows it will be convenient 
to take this British Museum MS. as the basis of calculation, 
since it is the best and most complete MS. with which I am 
accjuainted. Each leaf of it (i.e. each two pages) contains, 
RO far as I can calculate, 1,100 words, so that we may 
reckon about 135 ff*. ( = 148,500 words) of the British 
Museum MS. to the ideal volume ; and as the MS. in 
<luestion comprises 728 ff*., it would make between five and 
six volumes of the size indicated at the lower computation. 

Let us first consider Rashfdu’d-Din’s first volume, con- 
taining the special history of the Turks and Mongols. 
Here the division is more or less fixed by the fact that 
a portion in the middle is being published by M. Blochet, 
while another portion a little further on was published 
in 1836 in the Collection Orienfale by Etienne Quatremere. 
Essentially, as we have seen, this Mongol portion of the 
JdmVu/t-Tawdrikh consists of the following parts : — 
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VOL. I. SPECIAL HISTORY OF MONGOLS AND TURKS. 




EquivdLemt Folios in India Office M8. (I.O,) 
and British Museum MS. ( B.M. J. 


1 

Fols. in 
I.O. 

No. OF 
POJJJ. 

Fols. in 
B.M. 


Chafer 1. Consinting of a Preface 
and four SHutions on the 
legendary history, antiquities, 
and genealogies of the Turks 
and Mongols. 

411-443 

32 

414-455 

41 

Cluiyitr^y l^Lction i. Ancestois of 
Chingiz Khun in ton DihifditM. 

443-456 

13 

456-469 

13 

GJMpff^r i', /Section ii. Cliingiz 
Khun and his successors, as 
iollows : — 

1 


1 



(1) Chingiz Khiiii . .. 

457-520 

63 I 

469-5:18 

69 . 

1 

A2) Ogotjly ( .= Blochet, 

^ pp. 1 86). 

521 532 

11 

539-555 

16 

1 

(3) Jiiji ( =: Blochet, pp. 86- 
152). 

533-537 

4 

556-564 

8 

i 

OD 

PQ^ 

(4) Chaghatdy ( = Blochet, 
pp. 153-197). 

537-541 

4 

564-570 

6 

(5) Tiiliiy ( = Blochet, 

pp. 198-226). 

541 -544 

3 

570-574 

4 

.tsO 

1 

.1 

(8) Kiiyiik ( = Blochet, 
pp. 227-262). 

544-547 

3 

574-678 

4 

(7) Mangii ( Blochet, 
pp. 263-336). 

547-655 

8 

578-588 

10 

1 

(8) QdbiUy 

555-574 

19 

588-603 

‘ 15 


'■(9) Tlmiir 

574-577 

3 

603-610 

7 


(10) Htil4gii( = Quatrem^re, 
Hist, des Moil r/oli<tyol. i, 
1836). 

577-590 

13 

610-620 

19 


(11) AbAqA 

590-599 

9 

620-642 

13 


(12) Takiiddr Alhmad 

(Omitted) 

0 

642-648 

6 


(13) Arghiin 

(Omitted) 

0 

648-656 

7 


(14) OaykUtd 

(Omitted 

in both 

MSS.) 



(15) Ohizdn 

(Omitted) 

0 

055-728 

73 
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Although this volume, as projected and executed by 
the author, ends with QhAzdn, it is obviously desirable 
to add to it what he wrote about TJljAytii (KhudA-banda), 
and, inappropriately enough, prefixed to the second volume 
of his work; and it would be desirable to add also the 
notices of th(^ later years of Uljdytii's reign, and of the 
reign of his successor Abu Sa‘fd compiled by HAfidh Abni, 
or some other later writer, by command of Shdhrukh, and 
found in some MSS. of the Jdnd^uH-Tawdrihh. 

VOL. II. OENERAL HISTORY. 


EquiiKifetU Folios in India Office MS, (I.O.) 
and Britink Mumm MS. ( B.M.). 



Tots. IN 
I.O. 

No. OF 
Foijs. 

Foi.h. in 
B.M. 

Preface (Muqaddama). On Adam 
and hifl progeny. 

1M»' 

4 


Qism 1. On the history of Ancient 
Persia, in four TabuquH- - 




(1) PisheUdiydn 

4b_i6b 

12 


(2) KayAniyAn 

lG»»-28* 

12 


(3) Muliiku’t-Tawa’if 

2H« se* 

8 


(4) SAaAniydn 

36*-55'‘ 

19 


Qism 3. On the history of the 
Prophet Muhammad and tho 
Caliphate, in four MoqAlaa— 




(1) Life of the Prophet 

55--W 

44 

58“- 104* 

(2) The Four Orthodox 
Caliphs. 


19 

104*'- 

(3) The Umayyad Caliphs ... 

118"-140** 

‘22 

126«’- 

(4) The ^Abbdaid Caliphs ... 

140»'-183* 

43 

151«- 

History of the House of Ghazna 

184^-212>^ 

28 

204 
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EguiiHiUiU Fafioa in India Office M8, (LO.) 
and British Museum M8. ( B.M.). 



FOUJ. IK 

I.O. 

No. OP 
Fols. 

Folb. IK 
B.M. 

No. OF 

Fols. 

History of the House of Scljiiq ... 

‘213b-234‘' 

21 

237--261*' 

24 

History of the KhwArazmshdhs 
(inoomplete). 

‘2:i6“-246»‘ 

10 

263»>- 


History of the Salghiiris of Fars 

History of the Isma'llis — 

(Omitted) 


268*- 


(a) Of the Maghrib 1 

1 (Omitted) 


273»-290* 

17 

(6) Of T'ersia ... 

(Omitted) 

1 

• 1 

‘290“-307* 

17 

History of Oghiiz and his 
descendants, the Turks. 

247‘'-258'‘ 

11 ' 



History of China and Manchuria 

259-282* 

23 



History of the Israelites . . . . 

283’'-307“ 

24 



History of the Franks, and their 
Emiierors and Popes. 

307*^-368* 

61 



History of the Indians, with very 
full account of Buddhism and 
its founder Sakyamuni. 

368^-402" 

34 




The whole this groat and important history would, 
I think, be most conveniently published in seven volumes, 
none of which should exceed in size my edition of 
Dawlatshah. Of these, three volumes should contain 
Bashidu’d-Din's first volume, i.e, the special history of 
the Mongols, and four volumes his second volume, on 
general history. The contents of these seven volumes 
I should apportion as follows: — 
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PLAN OF EDITION OF JAMI^TJ’T-TAW ARIKH IN 
SEVEN VOLUMES. 

I. Special History op Mongols and Turks. 

VoL. 1. From tho beginning of the book to the end of Chingiz 
Khdn’s biography (I.O., if, 411-520 ■» ff. 109; B.M., ff. 414- 
538 = ff. 124). 

V’oL. II. From the accession of Ogotay to tho end of Tfmdr 
(I.O., ff. 521-577 * if. 56: B.M., ff. 539-610 = ff. 71). This 
is the portion on which M. Blochct is now engaged, but 
owing to tho copious and learned notes which he has added, 
it may possibly have to be divided into two parts for 
publication, which procedure may, of course, prove necessary 
in the case of other volumes. 

VoL. III. From the accession of Hulagu to tho death of Ghdzan 
(B.M,, ff. 610-728 = ff. 118; part only of this is fouRd in 
I.O., ff. 577-599 = ff. 22). Hdlagd’s life, as already noted, 
was published by Quatrem^re in 1836, but since this 
edition is rare, costly, and very bulky, it would be desirablo 
to reprint it with the succeeding portion of the Mongol 
history, including the later supplement on the reigns of 
Uljayth and Abd Sa*id. 

11. General History op other Nations. 

VoL. IV. The Introduction to Vol. II, with tho history of 
Persia down to the end of the Sasdniau dynasty, followed by 
the biography of the Prophet Muf^ammad (I.O., ff. P-99» ; 
B.M., ff. 1-104*). 

Vol. V. Tho entire history of the Caliphate, from Abd Bakr to 
al-Musttt‘8im (I.O., ff. 99--183*»ff. 84; B.M., ff. 104'’-204 
- ff. 100). 

Vol. VI. History of the post- Muhammadan dynasties of Persia, 
i.e., the Ghaznawfs, Soljuqs, Eh wdrazm shahs, Salghdris, and 
Isma^flfs (B.M., ff. 204-307 — ff. 103; part only of this is 
found in I.O., ff. 184^-246^ » ff. 62). I already possess 
a complete transcript of the history of the Isma^flfs made 
from the B.M. MS. 

VoL. VII. The remainder of the work, comprising the history 
of the Turks, Chinese, Israelites, Franks, and Indians 
ff. 247*‘-402* - ff. 155 ; B.M., ff. 307*- 11 3 « ff. 106). 
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THE MSS. OF THE JAMIT’T-TAWAErKH. 

I propose now briefly to enumerate the MSS. of the 
whole or pori^ons of this work with which I am 
acquainted, or of which I have found any record. 


1 . British MusKUir. 

(1) Add. 7(}28 (dated a.d. 1433), one of tho best and most 

completo MSS. 

(2) Add. 16^688 (fourteenth century), containing the Latter half 

of Vol. I (=lf. o61-728 of the previous MS.), viz., the 
reigns of Jiiji and his successors to Ghdzan, followed by 
i\ brief account of ITIjaytd (Khuda-banda). Kieu doscribos 
this text as much more* correct than the preceding one. 

(3) Add. 18,878 (a.d. 1828-9), containing part of Vol* II, 

viz., the history of the Chinese, the Franks, and the 
Indians, Bieu describes it as incorrect and defective. 

(4) Or. 168/f (a.d. 1850), transcribed from the Lucknow 

*’opy. Part of Vol. II 206-302 of Add. 7628), 

containing the history of the Ghaznawfs, the Seljhqs 
(with the appendix of Abd Hdmid Muhammad b. Ibrdhim), 
the Khwarazmshahs (fuller than in the older MS.), the 
Sulghdris of Fdrs (also fuller than usual), and the Isma’llfs. 

(5) Or. 2007 (a.d. 1851), copied for Elliot from the Calcutta 

MS., containing the history of India and the refutation of 
Metempsychosis. 

(6) Or. 1786 (nineteenth century), containing tho history of the 

Chinese, Franks, and Indians. 

(7) Or. 1958 (a.d. 1850) contains only the headings of sections 
and chapters, copied from the MS. belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

(8) Or. 2062 (Elliot’s MS.), ff. 24-59 contain the section 
on India. 

(9) Or, 2927 (a.h. 994 * a.d. 1586) contains the whole of 

Vol.‘I, including the history of Gaykhatd (missing in some 
MSS.) and Ghdzan. 

(10) Or. 2886 (a.h. 1030 — a.d. 1621) contains Vol. I down to 
the reign of Ghdzdn, with tho supplement on (/lidytd and 
AbO 8a<fd. 
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2. iKDiA Office. 

(11) No, 55SJ!f (— Eth6, 2828), a fairly complete copy, the one 

which I have used in writing this article, and of which the 
contents have already been fully indicated (a.d. 1671). 

(12) No, llSIf (— Ethe, 17), containing Vol. I only. 


3. Bodleian. 

(13) No, 23 (Eth6 - Elliot, 377), dated a.h. 944 (=a.d. 1637), 
containing Vol. I in its entirety, including, apparently, the 
reign of Uljaytd. 


4. Kotal Asiatic Society. 

(14) The MS. described by Morloy on pp. 8-11 of hin 
Dooeriptive Catalogue^ containing (m the Arabic ve/^aon) 
fragments of the history of tho Prophet and hin followers ; 
the concluding portion of the history of Khitd, the history 
of India, with the account of Buddha and the refutation 
of the doctrine of Metempsychosis ; and part of the history 
of the Jews. The MS. is dated A.n. 714 (=: a.d. 1314). 

6. Rtlands Libraby, Manchester. 

In the Hand-lwt of Lord Crawford’H Oriental MSS. 
(wliich have now, unhappily for scholars, passed into the 
less liberal control of Mrs. Ry lands), two manuscripts, 
Nos. 364'» and 406, are mentioned on p. 166, opposite the 
entry Jd/ini'u't~Taw(i/rikh, No particulars are tliere given, 
but Mr. H. W. Hogg has kindly supplied me with a copy 
of the notes on these MSS. made by Mr. Michael Eemey, 
with some further annotations of his own. From these 
the following brief notices are compiled : — 


(16) No. S6ji> (Ferrian), ft. 27-65. Ihe account of Buddha 
(Sakyamnni), le^tranalated (as appears from insuiiptioiis in 
Persian and English) horn the Arabic veraion of the 
Jdmt*u*t>TmodrikA. 
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(16) JTo, 406, A 190 «t 37*6 x 16*2 o, and 17 linaa, inoomplota 

at and, modara (about 100 years old). It is dosoribed as 
being, apparently, a oompen^um of UniTorsal History from 
the Jdmi^uH^Tawdrikk, oontains the history of Ancient 
Persia down to the Arab Inrssion and death of Yaadigird, 
the pre-IsUmio history of the Arabs, and the histories of 
the Jews, of the Greeks, of the Eoman Empire down to 
A.H. 717 ( a A.n. 1317), including the Popes, and of the 
Chinese. 

6. BiBLioTH^auE Natioxalb, Paris. 

(For further particulars see Blochet's Catalogue of 
the Persian MSS. in this Library, vol. i, pp. 201-204, 
Nos. 254-258.) 

(17) iVb. 254 (= SuppL Peri., IIIS). Vol. i (Mongol History), 

defective at the beginning, many lacunas, fourteenth 
century of our era. 

(18) No. 256 ( « Suppl. Pori., 209). Vol. i, with the 

Appendix on the reigns of Uljdytd and Abd Sa4d, dated 
A.H. 837 (-■ A.D, 1433-4). This was one of the M8S. used 
by Quatrem^re for his edition. 

(19) No. 256 {mm Anoien fonda Pora., 68). The Mongol history 

(vol. i) down to the end of Chingiz Khdn : fourteenth 
century of our era. 

(20) Noa. 257-258 (= Suppl. Pora., 1264-1365). Vol. ii (the 

part dealing with general history), part ii, comprising the 
history of the Isma^ihs, Turks, Chinese, Indians, Ghaznawfs, 
Soljdqs, Ehwdrazmshdhs, and Salghdrids. 

7. ViRXNA. 

(See FlUgers Catalogue, vol. ii, pp. 179-181, Nos. 967 
and 958.) 

(21) No. 957. Part of vol. i (Mongol history), described as 

containing only about one-third more than the portion 
published by Quatrem^re (the life of Hdldgd), and thence 
onwards to the death of Qhiz&a Khin, i.e. the aenend 
half of vol. i, oh. ii, section 2 (on Chingiz Ehdn and his 
successors). 
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(22) No. 95S. The Bupplement to the portion described 
immediately above, viz., from the accession of Ulj&ytd 
(Khudd-banda) to a.h. 820 (» a.d 1417). This supple- 
ment does not, of course, form part of the original 
work, but was composed for Shdhrukh (a.h. 807-860 — 
A.r. 1404-1447). 


8. M UNIGH. 

(See Aumer’s Catalogue, pp. 69-72, Nos. 207 and 208.) 

(23) No, 207, This contains, apparently, the greater part of 

vol. i, on the history of the Mongols, including that of 
Ghazan Khan. It is dated a.h. 952 (« a.d. 1545-6), and 
is described as being very well written. 

(24) No, 208, Various portions of vol. ii (General History). 


9. Constantinople. 

(25) In the Catalogue of the Mosque Library of St. Sophia, 

No. 8034, mention is made of a volume of the Jdmi^uH- 
Tatodrikh, which appears to contain the history of Chingiz 
Khan, i.e. in all probability the whole or the greater part 
of vol. i of the Jdmi^uH-Tawdrkkh, It is not clear whether 
the date a.h. 785 ( = a.d. 1383-4) mentioned by the 
catalogue is intended to represent the date of transcription 
or not. 

10. Bavestt ms. (copied from MS. 14 of Bengal As. Soc.). 

(26) A quite modem but clearly written copy, containing a large 

portion of Vol. II (the General History), viz. : — 

( 1 ) History of the Turks (ff . l-23‘). 

(2) History of the Khdns of Chin u Mdohin (ff. 23'*-44»). 

(3) History of the Ghaznawis (ff. 496-1 lO'*). 

(4) History of the Seljuqs, with the Appendix (ff. 1206- 

184»). 

(5) History of the Khwdrazmshdhs (ff. 184*-211*). 

A 

This manuscripi has now been acquired the Trustees 
of the Qibb Memorial Fund. 
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The. list of MSS. here given is not complete, since other 
MSS., exist in India, Russia, and probably elsewhere, but it 
is sufficient to show that, priiTid faciei ample materials 
exist for the complete edition of this work, which is so 
much needed, and which, as clearly appears from the 
minutes of meetings held on July 20th, 1903, and 
October 16th, 1903, was from the first contemplated b}*’ 
the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund. 
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THE FAHLAVI TEXTS OP TA8HA LXX (8p. IZIZ}, 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLY TREATED.* 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS. 

^0 those ^ (Supreme Persons) do I sacrifice; to them^ 
do I come on for friendly aid, who are the Ametor 
spontas, who rule aright, who establish (all things) well ; 
(2) and to^ that Chief would I* take up (or ^celebrate’ 
my song), to that God and ritual Chief do I sacrifice 
who is Auharmazd,® (3) the Creator, the Rejoicer, the 
Producer of every benefit.® (4) And I sacrifice to the 
Chief who is Zartust, the Spitaman. 


The Holy Statutes a/re proclaimed, 

(5) And I would proclaim our institutes, or ‘statutes,’ 
those, — (even) ours, — which are the flawless (ones) (lit. 


* TraoslationH into Parsi-Persian and Gujarati, from texts uncoUated 
and otherwise of an uncritical character, have alone preceded thU. The 
Pahlavi text of this section has been carefully prepared with all the MSS. 
collated, and will appear in due course. 

‘ Correctly conjecturing a tdn, for the tdm of some MSS. 

® Here, however, in error, as refers antioipatively to AAtcrem-. 

* Av' is an error, as oMa is nom. 

* A 1*^ singular was erroneously seen here, perhaps to carry on the 

thoughts of yaJSOi and of yasdi. As fferedte was mistaken, it was probaUy 
thought to mean * take,* to a * ; so, rather than * make,* wOedmmm-i ; 

we hod better read vaxdSmm-e, same oharaoters ; the Pers., howwpor, 
has avar kmam, 

* Did the translator fail to see that Ahura wasono of the AmoisfliMaMaB ? 
The <wiguial passage is particularly interesting as to this point. 

« Ihe Pers. has for Stddlh (or asdda) r6ktx ; adb abonid 

properly be read for sda throughout. 
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* the purity ’), [that it) to say, in the matter of their 
(administration) I would act as blainel6siB (lit. * pure *)] ; — 

(6) those do I proclaim and inculcate upon persons 

(7) which are the institutes (of) and (of) 

Vah'Tnariy (of) ASavahiMy (8) and (of) Satraver, and of 
Spendarmaty and (of) Hawrvadaty and (of) Amer'daty 
(9) which are (established for) the Herd’s body, and (for) 
the Herd’s soul, and (for) Anhannazd* 8 Fire, — (10) which 
are the statutes (of) Srdi^y the Holy,^ and (of) RaSn\ the 
most just, and (of) Mift*a of the wide pastures, (11) and 
(of) the Holy Wind, and (of) the good Den of the Mazda- 
yaav^ianSy (12) and which are also the statutes of the afrin 
blessing of the pious and of the good (ones), and of the 
genuine fidelity (lit. * absence of deceit ’), of the pious and 
good (ones), and of the (non-infidel (sic)) non-offensiveness 
(of 'the absence of the outlandish unbelief,’ 'of the non- 
Iranianism ’) ’‘^ of the good and pious ones, (13) that we 
may with invitations^ make known (possibly 'that we 
may gain’; sec noMimt) what is sacred (or 'bounteous’^) 
in (these) communications (lit. ' in speech ’) ; that is to say, 
(the writer meant) ' at will let it so be,’ (that is, ‘ let him 


^ AHtn was not mistaken for an aoc. of aM =: aSimy possibly of another 
accent. Tlie Pers. also renders old ; though 1 do not think this quite 
decisive. The ^ is the Pahlavi sign for here again occurring in 
the middle of an Av. word, as having also its inherent vowel ' a. ’ There 
is no such word os oMm here present ; the form is akyamy an acc. sg. 
maso. ; 8eeZ.D.M.G., Oct., 1898. 

* 1 can only suggest an an-avar-uxii here, the * u ’ in -amur being the 
result of epenthetic anticipation of the following ‘ a * in uxtiy * the most 
non-iireligiouB ’ (s^), * a ’ priv- before mr — * the one having no irreligious 
speech * ; ‘ who does not express himself in an unorthodox manner. * The 
Persian reads ardnagly translating l4-dzar-? + bUramldah (so) ; while the 
gloss to Visp. X, 10, would suggest the further idea of a *not un- 
Iranianism ’ (?) ; anardnakih to be read here ? 

* The Persian has da^yat hinam = * 1 make invitation,’ * I invite.’ 

* t cannot always accede to the meaning * holy ’ for but 

* bounteous ’ alone hardly conveys the idea ; ' beatifying with prosperity,’ 

* sacred good fortune,’ seem to be the ideas involved. ' Hdy,* with the 
most, has, on the other hand, seemed to me to be too credulous. 
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SO bestow these od vantages (“ these blessings **) as the 
Prince-benefactors 'of Thy ^ Province *). 

Prayers for Participations in tlie Cause, 

(14) A profitable communication (‘useful voice/ not 
seeing a nom. pi. in suyaTrma) let them bear (seeing 
a *hare1itu' for * harentd *)^\ — ^promoters of the general 
prosperity (SaoSyants) and may we be® (proflt^bearers) 
and successful ; and may we be Auharmazd's friends, as 
(His) assisting person(8);^ (15) yea, may we be like one 
who, as a man, has been (active) in the thinking of the 
good thoughts, in the speaking of the good words, and in 
the doing of the good deeds of the holy man.^ 

Prayers for Spiritual Approaches, 

(16) (Inform us then) how,® as (being) of good thought, 
he [Vali mail] may approach us,^ also how may he approach 
us as ♦ ado wed with the mental cheerfulness (‘ with a con- 
fident estimate ’) as regards the two interests, [when I would 
effectually maintain (literally ‘ I would well work,' * when 

' Is it ‘ of the XXX ? provinces * ; hardly ; see the l-k or r-k reonrring ; 
see also the Pornian u\ Was this ‘/oit,’ however, accidentally occasioned 
by the foregoing lettorn -to, -tuJ Ldk seems to render the A t^esta vd as * ’ 

8 Recalling Y. XXXIII, 9, 

» Recalling Y. XXX, 9. 

* Referring to the vdtUtS .... astiH of XXXI, 22. 

® Here I suggest as alternative reconstruction of the original : ‘ who 
(read ySi) with the good thoughts of the holy man thinking, with the 
good words of the holy man speaking, and with the good deeds of the 
holy man acting . . . .’ Or, otherwise again, putting madnimna 

(mainyamana) in the sg. ; read -?i5, to smooth the sense. 

Nothing is more erroneous than to refrain from restoring texts, which 
is the chief business of reproduction ; no texts of any kind exist 'sdiich 
are perfect. Our incipient confidence is iUusivo ; approximation only is 
to be expected. 

* So, as the original in ya$dt degOn is better rendered in this scilise, 
here avoiding the interrogative. 

’ Reoallmg Y. XLIV, I, and Y. XLIV, 8, so mistaking only the 
immediate subject. 
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I would carefully further and adjust') the interests of 
Heaven and those of the world]. (17) How' may my 
soul approach that which is the good mental joyfulness 
(or ‘ the one endowed with it ')? 

ScicrificiaZ to the Waters, etc. 

(18) And I sacrifice to the forth-flow* of all the good 
waters [and with joyfulnoss of mind *] and to their counter- 
flow ^ [ebb and flow] ® and to their taking-up ? ® (the 
return, or counter-flow, of the flood-tides (?), or freshets); 
(or ‘ to their absorption ' (into the atmosphere(?) for further 
rainfalls)). (19) And to Berejya, the sovereign of ladies^ 
(so, — here, however, with great error for herezantem = 

‘ exalted,* which is properly rendered * buUi'iid * as it<v 0 ccurs 

^ Here interrogative ; see Y. XLIV, 8c. 

• It is interesting to notice that fravdmM, rather than fraiiAmeSn', 
IS here indicated by the sense of fr&itlm ; so also the Persian Pahl. text 
writes /mndmciif, but it has a curious Persian transl. pah mahhar (so), as 
if the utterance of vocal doctrinal expressions were seen ; maShUr renders 
tlfrinagdn, etc. , at times. 

^ A repetition from 16 and 17. 

* The Pers. transl. has pazirah raftan. 

^ One might suppose that the * tides ’ were referred to, but the localities 
were inland. 

® Jareitlm is here referred to a jar = 'ijar,^ * to seize * ; so the Pers. 
translates girihii : I still prefer * their roar,* as in 8.B.E. xxxi, 1887 ; 

* their ** taking-up ” in vapour * would be too advanced. 

^ This translation may indeed possibly be correct in essence, as the 
word may in fact refer to * ladies,’ but the form of its translation was 
probably, if not evidently, an erroi owing to the same common mistake, 
which I have so often endeavoured to rectify. The long ‘ f * of is 

one of those relics of the original Pahlavi-Avesta signs, which I And to be 
so frequent in the Avesta- writing ; in the original Pahl.-Avesta it equals 
y, as well as f, d, g, etc. ; and it has here its inherent vowel * a ’ (or * e *), 
as so often. The word is x^^riyam (or * -yem ’), of course agreeing with 

* acc. sg. masc. , though this last word shows an interesting case 
where ‘akura ’ does not refer to * Ahura Matda ' ; xkaSrlm as aoo. Bg. 
masc. is as impossible as an aJflm of that force, or as a Aatfm, etc. ; see 
again Z.D.M.<}., Oct, 1898, etc., and the previous article. 

xktSriy^m may, however, exactly mean * ap()ertaining to the protection 
of ladies.’ I preferred, however, in S.B.E. to avoid this oppoksmity to 
follow tradition. 
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below), and to the brilliant^ one Apdm of the 

swift horses (the Lightning) ; (20) and there is,® (meaning 
‘let there be*), this hearing**^ for the sacrifice, praise, 
propitiation, and afrin-service of (or ‘for*) the (entire) 
sacred world. (21) And I sacrifice to SroS, the Holy (the 
‘ Ear of God,* so elsewhere as the ‘ Hearing of our 
sacrifice *), and to the lofty Chief who is the AllhurvruLzd 
(Himself), (22) who is the (one) eminent above ASa^; 
[that is to say, of the Yazata whose body is ASa, He is 
the great One], who is the most (closely) approaching 
above A,^i (moaning (?) ‘more closely approaching than 
A^'X [that is to say, the business which it is necessary 
to ai tend to with sagacity is attended to in advance ^ (or 
‘ more fully so *) by Him]. 

(23) And to all the reported words® of^ ZartuSt do 
I sacrifice [to the Aveata and the Zand^], and to all 
performance of good deeds,® which have been done up to 
the present, and to those also which are (to be) done [from 
the pr esent forth]. 

^ The ' brilliant ’ one postulates a moaning * to lighten ’ in the root of 
X^tem ; this 1 can hardly accept, though * brilliant ’ is well enough 
adapted to the context here. 

^ Sraokb understood in this sense ; see also 21, not as mere * hearing,’ 
however, but as accepted * hearing ’ ; the * heeding ’ on the part of God 
regarded as the object of the sacrifice, while tnxu)Ka also elsewhere 
undoubtedly means * the heeding on the part of man,’ and even ' toward 
man ’ ; see the Gathas, Y. XLV, 6. 

^ The alt = * is ’ shows a failure to notice the imperative in aetu ; * let 
this heeding be . . . .’ Was asti read, as in some MSS., for cutui 

In one *good ’ MS., K. 4 (?), I think, all the are written as f’s. 

* So, far better than ' eminent from His Holiness ’ ; if we can avoid 
this last ; see also zag. I maa., ‘even more closely attentive than ; 
' the most (fully) arrived from Affa ’ would invert the relation ; Ahura is 
the subject ; God would not so naturally be so referred to. 

^ The idea of * anticipated information ’ is elsewhere prominent. 

^ The traditional sayings. 

^ So the most MSS. with the original ; but B. om. the i. 

® As if the whole Avesta, together with its commentaries# were from 
ZwrtuStf whereas we should have correctly ‘ O ZartuH * ; see the original. 

• Hardly ‘ his * deeds here ; see the future referred to. 
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MSS. CECIL BENDALL. 


Edited hy I.()UIS 1)E LA VALLISe POUSSIN, M.R.A.S. 


11. Fragments en ^criture Gupta du Nord. 

C’cst d ringeniftuse ])!iticiico d’un ami de8intGre886 que je dois 
de pouvoir presenter ici une transcription complete de cos 
fragments; les notes uussi, dans Ponsomble, lui uppartionnont. 

Le premier monieau (A), qiiatre feuillets num6rotC8 26—29, met 
en scene les Boiiddlias de tout lo cosmos, avec leurs Bodhisattvas 
et leurs iSravakas. Cos saints pcrsonnages vont se rendre dans 
notro uniyors (Saha) ou ^^akyarauni leur ruvelera la dharani 
Dharmahrdayasamucchrayavidhvariisani. ‘‘Ne craignez pas de ne 
pas trouver place dans la Saha,” expliquent les Bouddhas a leurs 
auditeuis, car Sakyamuni possMe le pouvoir de faire tenir but 
un grain de poussi^ro tout P616ment * terre * de tous les univers,” 
etc. Nous no sommos pas, quo jo sache, renscign^s ailleurs sur 
ce pouvoir magique do praveia, 

II n’cst pas cortain quo lo deuxiomo fragment (B), une feuille 
incompl^to, fasso partio du memo ouvi'age. G’est un specimen 
de la litt^rature d’exorcisme et qui piesente avec rA^natiyasutta 
des ressemblances assez etroites. 

MS. A. 

26 (r"). 

iPL ;. A. la. ( = x. b. 2.). 
1. [p]rav[e]4avyakaran[im] bhaRa[m]t[o] ^ adh[i]Bth[i]ta 
cany[G]nyani anuin[o]dita [ye] [p]y [e]v[e]ha da^u 
diksu buddha bhagavantali tisthanti yapayaipti 
dharma[iii] ca de^yanti s[arve] 

* On attend une forme du pass^ : ‘ ont dit,’ correst^ondont k adhi^iiaf 
anumodiea. [L. V. P.] 
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2. te buddha bhagavantas iAqi vajradharmasamata[]|i] 

pratitya dharmahixlayasamucchrayavidhvaiiiBaniip 
nama dharanimudr&padaprabhedapravete>vyakara- 
nim bhasam- 

3. te dhitisthanty anyonyam canumodante ye py 

anagatc dhvani da^asu diksv anyony&su loka- 
dhatuRU tathagatarhantab samyaksaipbuddha 
bhavisyanti ~ te pimam 

4. vajradliarmasamatam pratitya dharmahrdayaBamu- 

cchrayavidhvamsanim nAma dharanimudrapada- 
prabhedaprave^avyakaranirn bhasisyante dhistha- 
syainty anyonyam ca- 

5. numodisyaute || atha khalu tesu buddhaksctresu ye 

bodhisatvas te tan prati prati buddhan bhagavatab 
pariprakRub katamasau bliagavaipn asmAbhir adruta- 
G. ( ) p[u]rva vajradhar[m]a{8ama]t&m pratitya 
dharruahrdayasam[u]c[ch]raya[v]i[dhv]am[8a]- 

26 (v°). 

[PL S. A. lb. ( = x. a. 2.). 

1. [ni] dharanimudrapadaprabhedaprav[e]tovyakarani * 

^yayam [e]va bahugunakar[i'| 'v/ evam ac[in]tya- 
dha[r]magunasainan vagata [ ip J sarvadharmanava - 
rana 

2. vad upa^ainakarim de4ayatu bhagavaxps taxp vajra- 

dharmaHamata[m] pratitya dharmahrdayasamu- 
cchrayavidhvaTpBaniip dh&ranimudr&padaprabheda- 
prave^avyakarani[m] 

3. sarvamarabalapramardanakarim y&vad anupadhifese 

nirv&nadhatau parinirvapaniip bahujanahit&ya 
bahujanasukliaya lok&nukaippayai luahato 


< ^ est un trait indlqiiant que, sar la ligne, auouD oaraot^e ne 
ou ne suit. 

* I me paratt assort par les traces visible. 

* Lire wayam. [Feut-6tre : yd evam bahu* ?— L. V. P,] 
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4. jaimk&yftsy&rthaya hitSya sukhaya devamanuiyijyi&ifi 
* atha te buddhi. bhagavantabs tan bodhisatv&n 

evam ahub vayam api kulaputras taip sahaip lo- 

5. kadhatuip gamisyamo yatra sa ^akyamxinis tath3,gato 

viharaty arhan samyaksambuddhab ye pi da^asu 
dikflu buddha bhagavanta etarhi tisthanti yapa- 
il [yanti] ^ [ny]o[ny]as[u] [Ijokadhatufu 

[t]e 8a[rv]c sabodhisatvaganapariv^b sa^r&vaka- 
Hamghapurask^b tarn sahaqi lo- 


27 (,0. 

[/*/. J. A. 2a. ( = x. b. 3.). 

1. [ka]dhatu[ip] gaui[ijsyanti yatra sa 4akyamunift 

tathagat[o] v[i Jharaty a[r]han samyaksa[mjbuddhab 
tena sakyamuniiia tathagatena sardham imaip 
vajradharinasamata[m] pra- 

2. titya dharmahidayasamucchrayavidhvam8ani[m] 

nAnia dharanimudrapadaprabhedaprave^avyakara- 
nim bhasisyante dhiathasyauti anyonyam canu- 
modisyante sa- 

3. rvasatvahitaya du^caritakarmanivaranaya bhadra- 

caryaprapuranaya anuttarajfianapAripuryai sarve 
te buddha bhagavanto dya tain sahaip lokadhatuip 
saipni- 

4. patya bodhisatvaganaparivrtab ^ravakaeaingha- 

purask^ imam vajradharmasamatam pratitya * 
dharmahidayasamucchrayavidhvaiii8ani[m] dhara- 
nimudrA- 

5. padaprabhedapraveiavyakaranim bhasisyante tad 

yo yufmakam icchati tftiji vajradharmaaamatftqi 
pratitya dhannahrdayaaamuochrayavidhvai|iBan![i}i} 
n&- 


' I.e. vmyo'*. 
‘ £orit9^. 
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6. [ma dh]a[ranimudrapadaprabh]e[da]p[ra}ve4av[y]&.ka- 
ranim ^rot[ii]m tam^ caprame ^ yaaaipkhyey&n (-“) 

27 (v°). 

[PL 2. A. 2b. ( = x. a. 3.). 

1. ^ kabuddhak8[e]tr[e] buddhan bhagava^ 
tall tisthataU pujayitum taip ca dharmam ^rotum 
tam^ ca sarvabuddha- 

2. bodhisatvadevavisayamaravisayabiiddhaksetralamka - 

ravyulian drastum a^nitapurvam ca bahubuddha- 
Hamimipatam drastum * amta etarhy asmabhib 
Hardham aga> 

cchatu tarn Haham lokadhatum yatra sa ^akyamunis 
tathagato viharaty arhan HainyakHambuddho tha 
to bodhisatva mahasatvas tan buddlian bhagavata 
evam ahu- 

4. r cvain bhadanta bhagavan gaccliamo vayam tatha- 
gatena Hardham saham lokadhatum yatra sa 
^akyamunis tathagato viharaty arhan samyak- 
sainbuddhaH tarn asruta- 

.5. purvam vajradharmaHamata[in] pratitya dharmah^- 
dayasaniucchray avidh vaiuKanin dharan imudrapada - 
prabhedaprave^avyakaranim ^lavanaya tatra va- 

h. yam ekakalaika.samayaikab[u]d[dha]k[8]etre tan 
apra[m]eya8ainkhyoyan buddhan bhagavata- ('^) 

28 (r ) 

, [PI. 1. A. .3a. ( = x. b. 4.). 

1. a t[i]8thant[o] yapayantab pujay[i]8yaiaas te^Aip 
cantikad dharma[ip] 6rosyama tatra ca vayarji 
caturbhir iddhivisayavyuliais taip sahaip loka- 
dhatuip aamanu- 

' lei un trait d*uDion» la oourbure du bord supprimant la place 
rr^crire. 

^ Le. eifca®. 

* Ici un trait d ’union, *m4me raison que supra. 

* MS. eemble porter dra^waianUa ou drofiwUa. 
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2, kriftn drakQramal^ t&ip4 ca mahteijanipfttavyl^^ 

‘ drak^yAmfi^ aaced vayaiji tatra baddhlEik^etre 
tasyaip dh&ra^ylbiii hh&syamft^yflaji afchtoaip 
lapsyamahe taiyi^ ca bu- 

ddhan bhagavato vanditui|i ^ak8yd«mab paryupaeituin 
piijayiiuip. dharmaip ca ^rotuqa oa yath&- 

sauiiipatitan bodhisatvan mahasatvan ity atha te 
buddha bhaga- 

4. van tab prati prati buddhakratre tan svan 8v&n bodhi- 

Hatvau malianatvaipfl tarns ca maha^ravakftn evam 
ahub ina yliyam kulaputra evaip klupkflWita maivam 
fi- 

5. kit/sodlivaip tatra lokadhatau prave^tli&navakaiSaip 

pratUi ^ tat kasya hetob ananto buddhanaip bhaga- 
vata[m] buddhavisayavatarasamatajiianakau^a- 
(). l[ya]Hat[kar]inavipakab vistirnavaka^ab 8akalapu[ny- 
ab sa] 


28 K). 

[P;. S. A. 3b. (=x. a. 4.) 

1. ^akyatnunis tathagato mahopAyakauMyasamanva- 

gatab ye kecit kulaputiab satvab satvadliatuBa[]|i]- 
graha8ann[i]h[i]tab dhatvayatanasa- 

2. nni^ritas tosam satvanani saced ekaikasya sumeru- 

pramana atmabhavo bhavet parikalpam upftdayab " 
iSaktab sa ^Akyamunis tathagatas tAn aa- 
8. rvasatvan evaiprupatmabhavan ekasmiip sarsapaphale 
pravc^yitum ekaikaS ca satvovistir]iaviBa3rAvakAdab 
syAn na ca parasparaip te caksu^a 
4. AbhAsam Agaccheran na ca tasy ^ aikasya sarfa- 
paphalasya sarvasatvamahAtinabhAvapravelenoB- 
atvaxp vA pur^atvaip vA prajfiAyeta evaiprfipena 
ku- 


^ Eriieur de scribe, comine plusieuFS autres. 
* M4me en«etir que ci-dessus k pMiJjt, 
fecrit ta. 


j.s.A.a 1308. 
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5. Uputr&up&yakautoly6xia»aaxnaQv&igatal;vsa^&kyamtiiiiB 

tath&gata iti ^ || punar aparaip kulaputrab yavat 
karkaiatvam tat sarvaip, pjrthividhfi.- 

6. (<^) tu];L ^aktab sa ^akyamunis tathagaias tarn 

sarvam prthividhat[u]- 

29 (r°). 

[PL 1. A. 4a. (=:x. b. 1.) 

1. [m e]karajagt*[e] prave4ayitu[m] na ca ta8y[ai]kara- 

[ja]grasya sarvaprthividhatupravc^enonatvam va 
purnatvaip va prajnayeta ~ anenaivaiprupepo- 
payakau- 

2. ^alyena samanvagata sa Sakyamunis tathagatah punar 

aparam kulaputra yat kim ci dra vat vain ^rajfla- 
yate tat sarvam abdhatuli ^akta};L sa ^akyamu- 
8 nis tathagatas tarn sarvam abdhatuni ekabalagri^ 
prave^ayitum na ca tasyaikasya balagrasya sarvab- 
dhatuprave^enonatvam va purnatvaip vA pra- 
jfiaye- 

4. ta II punar aparam kulaputrAb yab kaicid vayu- 

dh&tub prajMyate ^ laktab Ha 4akyam\iniH tathA> 
gatas tarn sarvaip vayndh&tnm ekasmin romakupc 
pra- ^ 

5. kseptuni tatra ca sarvo vftyudhAtus tasmimn ekaro- 

maktipe vistirpavakalab svavisayava ^ saipcaret || 
punar aparam kulaputrA yAvad u^na- 

^ 29 (w’). 

[PL A. 4b. ( = x. a. 1.). 
1. [t]va[q|i] prajMyat[e] tat aa{r]va[ip} t[e]j[o]dh§tul.> 
utpairaa]? utpannap&rva utpatoyate v& taip aarva[ip] 
modhfttnm ekaamio param&^au prave^iay[e]t * sa 
c%flarv48] t^[o]dh&t[ali] 

X 

' C^hSmoiw 29 2, 4miifayara 

P Ou Vo. 
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2. tasmin parama^au svavifayavat 

Bamoaret |1 punar aparaip kulaputrft yftni kftni ci 
da^aau diksu bu(Mhak$etr&ni ttoi sarTa^i sftrdha[ip] 

3. taib sarvasatvaib taifi ca caturbhir maUftbhutaib 

^Akyamunis tathagatab ekaraj&gre prave^ayituxji 
^aktas tasmim^ ca paramAnurajasi te sarva- 

4. satvab saha tair mahabhtitaib svaviisayakarmaiita- 

carino vistirnavaka^a vicanjynb na ca paraspara- 
vihetha l)have na ca tasyaikarajagrasyona- 

5. t[v]am va ptirnatvam va prajnayeta evarprtipei;^opa- 

yajnanakau^alyena samanvagatab sa ^akyamunis 
tathagatab || punar aparam kulaputra 


MS. B. 

(r^) 

\PL U B. la. ( = x. a. 6.). 

1 b. 

eva[m]ca vaca[m] bhasant[i] nasti bhutarhajivitaip 
yatra ^akro devendro^ mantra[iji] bhAsati darunaip 
yatredam vasati sutram grame va nagare pi v& 
na ta- 

2. [tra] . asmakam prave^am na labhamatha^ 
evam daruna stitredam bhasitaip samabandhanaip 
yatra bhuta praveksyanti tatra [ . . JJvSiJAxpti ca* ~ 
aarve nairayika dubkha bhu- 


* Peut-dtre, pour r^tablir le m^tre, pourrait-on Bupposer que le taxte 

primitif portait an g«6nitif en dua en Sanskrit buddhiqua) dont 

la demi^ voyelle formait saiiidhi avec la premise de indro ; ainsi 

devUmndro, 

* Suppler v&ao 7 

* Ou UtbhGma tha ? En tout oas la ouriense forme d’une 1** persenne 

du pluriri en matKa paratt eaister. Je serais port4, p^r ma j;wLrt, 

A admettre qn’elle doit son engine k upr saipdhi, k la f^n din piUi. 

prfikrit, entre -njiq et atha. 

* Deux .aksarae xnanquent. Leur omissidn %t ta laoune qni snit se 
oompliqUeat pour me rendre trop hasardeuae uae restitutloiijf^ 
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[t&] • . w vedana 

devarajana vacaamtn yed ca bhXito atiknunet 
kayasya bheda narakesu avioaamy upapadyatu 
ya^ c&py atikramet sutram yath& bu« 

dhruvaip viragita buddha ya^ ca sutram atikramet 
bliasitaipHutru buddhebhi sambuddhenapraka^itaip ^ 
^ karuiiarucasya arthaya rak^ya 


sarvagraha pramucyatu 
trasamtu uttrasante ca ^ 


ye ca loke vihimaakah 


ka ^ ^atam 


\PL i. B. lb. li. 

1. aiiain vaksye 

aarvabhiita^ ca yakKa4 ca ma ca hiiriHantu maiiui^an 
tatra vai^ravano raja sarvair yaksaib puraskitab 
upasamkrarnitva .sambuddham vandi- 

2. [turn] . w — w me* 
vanditva si rasa pddau krtvtoa ca pradaksinam 
ekatamante Htiiihitvana ima gfttham abh&siHU 
prabliamkaram nainasyami ~ bhavanirmuktanaya- 

3. [kam] 

. . . . vam ® ajMya de^em dharmacaksumaii 

tatvam vira namaayami ^lokanathaip xiarottamaip'^ 
dharmena tvam inahavira samaip prekiiaai gautamab ® 
subha- 

^ Sappier "‘ddkehhi bhofUam ? 

* Bl. £. J. lUpsoo a propose la distribution das pidos qni avait paru 
mal assart [h. V. P.] 

^ Lek n’est pas sdr. L'm dans kUam est irr^guli^ment form ^ inais 
est enti^rement probable. 

* aemble-t-iL 

* Una pariit dn aaraot^ manque, maaa m me semble oertain, mmlee 
I’bjrpoth^ d’nn ca ou d’un to. On pent ocmjeotnrer qn’il y avait li 
an oomposi termini an bhava on bhdiKi. 

” Of. Grimblot^ Sept Snttas Palis, p. d34 1 hmaaUm, mmMhad : 
amanwad icuh vmtamU, [L. V. P.] 





PALM-LEAF MSS. Xrteio). 
Plate I. 
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4. [sitam] . . ^ sutram dharmaraja prabhaipkara ^ 
tatr&py ahaip pravaksyami sambiiddhab samanvahara*^ ^ 
yaksapretya mama pretya upadenti vividha 
hastirupa aim- 

5. [ha] . . [vyajghramrgarupakani ca 

a^varfipab gavarupab kharostra edakani ca 
sthula^irsah krfiaga^la 


^ II mo semhlc a propoH de supposer b'l — comme dans les pfidas 
imimirH qiii precedent, hriyd pourrait aller. 

Si on mesurc mmUnrdhara, on obtient iin ))ada. — [Meme remarque 
que ci-doBsus, B 1“, note 2, p. 52.1 
rftfHi au tiioins tres-prohable. 

“yrt *1 Lire '^ga/d. 
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V. 

A COIN OF HUVISHKA. 

By J. F. FLEBUP, LC.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., 

rjlHE illustration A. at page 58 below shews a coin of 
Huvishka, the reverse of which has been presented 
by Thomas in this Journal, 1877. 212, plate, fig. 7 ; by 
Gardner in his Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek leudd 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, plate 28, fig. 7 ; and 
by Cunningham in his Coins of tJie Kushdns, plate 22, 
fig. 17. For the casts from which I illustrate this coin and 
two others which have to be noticed along with it, I am 
indebted to Mr. Allan, of the British Museum. 

The reverse of this coin shows a woman, standing, 
clothed with an hlmation or short upper cloak over a 
chiton or long robe reaching down to her feet, holding 
a bow in lior left hand, and drawing an arrow from the 
(juiver with lier right hand. There is, perhaps, a s^all 
crescent over her head : or that detail may be a part of 
the head-dress. The name attached to the figure is 
* ♦ * * * 

This coin appears to liave been first described by Thomas, 
in this Journal, 1877. 213, No. 7. He read the Qame as 
ZEPo, and interpreted it as moaning Ceres (D^m^t^r) but 
as denoting Diana. And he considered that the device 
was imitated from a certain coin of Augustus of B.O, 10. 
The reverse of that coin, however, illustration B., shews an 
appreciably different figure of Artemis or Diana; clothed 
indeed in a long flowing robe, but striding. A reseml^apioe 
between the two figures is found only in the point 
each of them holds a bow in the left hand and iS drawing 
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an arrow from the quiver with the other hand. It cannot 
be said correctly that the device A. was an imitation of 
the device B. 

Von Sallet {Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Oroaaeny 202) 
rejected the reference to Ceres, and proposed to read the 
name as fieipo , — taking the p, and e as combined in 
“ monogram.” 

Gardner (op. cit., 144, No. 7h) read the lej^nd, somewhat 
doubtfully, as MEIPo. He took the figure to be that of 
Artemis. And, in respect of the point that the name 
would denote the Sun-god, he said (introd., 61) : — “ I venture 
‘‘to suggest that the word MEIPo is intended, for we find 
“in other instances that inappropriate legend sometimes 
“ accompanying types which were, as we may conjeclwire, 
“ unintelligible to the die-cutter.” 

Stein took up this matter next, in the course of an 
article entitled “ Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian 
Coins,” which was published first in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record^ 1. 155 6*., and then, with some additions, 
in the Indian A7ifiqiia/ry, 17. 89 ff He followed the 
belief that Kanishka founded the 8aka era of a.d. 78, 
and that the coins of the Kanishka group are the latest 
of the so-called Indo-Scythic .series, and present at least 
some deities of an unmistakably Zoroastrian character. 
His point of view was that “ these representations are, in 
“fact, almost our only contemporary documents for that 
** most obscure period in the history of Zoroastrian worship 
“ which intervened between the fall of the Ancient Persian 
“ Empire and the Sassanian revival,” and that the names 
of the non-Indian deities on the coins in question are 
mostly Middle Persian or Pahlavi. And under those 
influences he treated this particular name as follows (lA, 
17. 93), taking as his clue “the bow and arrow in the 
hand of the deity.” He took the word tir, meaning in 
Pahlavi and Persian ‘ an arrow,' which is a later appellation 
of the star Sirius whose Avestic name is Tishtrya, and is 
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also t)ie name of the fourth Zoroastrian and Cappadocian 
month.'^ He inferred that an arrow “ in popular conception 
was evidently an attribute of the star ; ” and he found 
a passage in the Tir-Yasht, 8. 37, in which the swift flight 
of the star Tishtrya is directly compared with that of an 
arrow. He also found that in two of the best manuscripts 
the name of the fourth month in question is written Tetpa. 
Accordingly, he analyzed the first letter of the word 
into a T followed by the characters 6 and I combined. 
Ho thus read the name as T€IPo. And on the point that 
the figure is undeniably that of a woman, he said : — “ We 
“ need not attach much impoHancc to the difficulty pre* 
sented by the appi^ently female character of the type. 
“ The latter is evidently a mere reproduction of the Greek 
“ Artemis, which was a type ready at hand for an Indo- 
“ Scythian die-cutter wishing to exhibit in his type the 
characteristic emblems of the Deity, bow and arrow.^' ® 
Finally Cunningham {Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
2. 42), objecting to the association of a female figure with 
the name of a male god, preferred to read the name as 
ZElPo, and to identify the goddess with the Persian 
Zahra, Venus. He remarked : — ** In the Arabic version 
“of the Acts of the Apostles [c. xix, 28] the Greek 
is rendered by Zahra? We have also the 

' He also (lA, 17. 90, 92, 94) found Mihr, Mithri, names of one of the 
other months, in the Mioro, Miiro, etc., on other coins of the same 
group ; Athra, Atash, names of the ninth month, in the Athsho, 
Atho^o, of the coins ; and XanthOri, Xanthri'orfi, etc., names of the 
sixth month, in the ShaorGoro, Shaurdoro, of the coins. He seems, in 
fact, to have been far too much influenced by that line of thought. But, 
while we may differ from him in respect of some of his conclusions, 
we cannot recognize too cordiaUy the great service that he rendered by 
establishing the sA-value of the character p . 

■ It may be observed, however, that the arrow has no prominence on 
the coin : it is not shewn at all ; the prominent attributes are the bow 
and the quiver. 

• The passage is the well-known one ; — And when they heard Mese 
sayings, they were full of wrath, and cried out, saying. Great U Diana 
of tbeBphecianB.’’ ^ 
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** statement of Heeychius, who says ZapfjT€^ "^Aftr^u^ 
** Hif^rai. As a final proof I may add that I possess two 
^*gold coins with exactly the same female figure with 
"Bow and Quiver, both of which bear the legend of 
"NANO. That Nanaia was the Eastern Venus we have 
"the testimony of Plutarch and Klemens of Alexandria. 
"The former says ‘Ajrtemis quam vooavit Anaitida,* and 
the latter more directly says TaiWSo?.” Later, 

in his Coins of the KuahAms, adh,ering to his identification 
of the goddess with Zahra, he proposed to read the name 
as "perhaps ZHPo*' (p. 63, No. 80), or "doubtfully as 
ZElPoorZEPo” (p. 97). 

a » * * » 

My reading of this name ditfers from all the preceding 
readings. In the first syllable we certainly have a com- 
pound character. But we cannot recognize an3d^hing like 
Z, I, or T, as a part of it. We might recognize an M or 
an H, in combination with an epsilon, or even an epsilon 
and an iota , the right limb of the M or H doing duty for 
also the principal part of the epsilon. But no similar 
instance of a ligature is found on any coins of this group, 
or, except in the actual "monograms,'' on any of the 
other coins : and, as wo have seen (this Journal, 1907. 
1044 ff), the sign H with the value h is conspicuously 
absent from the coins of this group. In any case, however, 
it is out of the question that we should admit a female 
^Sgure as an accompaniment to the name of a male god : 
there is nothing in the coins of the Kanishka group to 
justify so strange a treatment as that. 

I base my reading on what we have been told by Taylor 
regarding the disaj^pearance of the character H with the 
value of the aspirate from' the Greek alphabets, and the 
evolution of the rough breathing in its present form. He 
has Ba4d {The Alphabet, 2. 86): — 

"The process of formation can be conveniently traced 
"on the coimi of Heraclea, an Ionian colony in Lucania^ 
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iostraotiTe serieft ^|f|N;;Qiu<qilMdogioal * 
"tegwids,' exiei»liii0 ftfm tiw clot^ ol tIittMIlifieiitiuy b.c. 
“to the bei^kig of the 3rd. Wo h»Ttt IcMf suoceasive 
“typei— 

, ' “iiy ME prio» to 4QO B.CL 

“(2) HPAKAEinN 400-860 ao. 

"(3) HHPAKAHinN 360-300 ac. 

"(4) l-HPAKAEinN after 300 B.O. 

t It 

At first H is a mere guttural breath, E repreMfiting the 
“ long vowel In the next stage H denotes thq^a^irated 
“vowel he ( = English luty) The forms are ttm differ- 
“entiatfid lund the sounds specialized, giving and 

" H = e The character h easily passed through *L to \ 

“ which is the form of t^e rough breathing usual in 
“ minuscule IjiSS.*' 

With that guide before us, I find in th^ first syllable of the 

word a ligature which, rare as such combinations 

* V 

were in the more ancient Greek writing, w which is of 

no questionable nature but is of actual occurrence. The 
ligature consists of as a cursive form of the rough 
breathing prefixed to as a variety of the cumve 
eta, h. And the name given to us here is hhPo, = 'Erd, 
or more freely Hero, or (we may say) Hfiru : for the 
u- value of the o, see this Journal, 1907. 1046, iwl 
1046, note.* 

^ t * * m ^ 

The treatment of this matter would hardly be complete 
wi^ut am identification of the goddess who is here called 
'Ero, H&Vjf or B^ru. On this point, the followirig remarks 
may be ipade. 

^ Roberts, imius IntrocMum to Greek putt 1. )ms 

noted a ** form H which is apparently a transiUoiii lov^ between tM 
the Tarentine K” v ^ 

‘ When I wrote that notSi 1 had lost Mlht erf that 19r. 

had already identified the name Qseho, the SansMt V|Sp^ 

through. ID hiB omnion. a Pr&krit lorm %ea 0 hiL. ^ 
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The two oohifi referred to by Cunningham (see page 68 
aboye)» as presenting exactly the same female figure but 
bearing the legend NANo, are now in the British Museiim. 
They, also, are coins of Huvishka.^ And the illustration 
C. shews one of them, presented by Cunningham along- 
side of the coin bearing the name HSro in his Coins of 
the Kushdns, plate 22, fig. 16. 

We have here, on the reverse of C., a figure which is 
almost identical with that on the H^ro coin : but it has 
a nimbus, and a plainly discernible crescent over the 
head ; and the upper garment is treated differently.* The 
legend , Nano, marks this distinctly as a figure of 

Nana, Nanaia, the great goddess whose image was carried 
away from Babylon to Shnshan (Susa) by the Elamite 
king Cudur-nankhundi about B.c. 2280.^ But it does not 
follow that H§ro was necessarily Nana. 

Jastrow has told us (The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, 81 f.) that Nana, the consort of Nabu, was, in 
the fully developed cosmology, the planet Venus, and her 
name became finally displaced by that of Ishtar (Astarte, 
Ashtoreth). She may thus be certainly treated as a 
Babylonian counterpart of Artemis ; for, Rawlinson has 
told us (The Five Great Monarchies, 1. 139) that in the 
inscriptions of one king Ishtar is represented as the goddess 

* Attontion may be drawn to a detail which is clear enough Jk. the 
original coine, .but is not quite so evident in the illustration which 
I give. The OO oi the name OOh^KI Ih represented, not by two 
oomplete circles, but by two semioiroles, with the open part downwards. 
Why this should have been done, is not apparent : the die-sinker was 
plainly a g^ood artist ; 'and he could, surely, have easUy made room 
enough to form the two vowels fully, by making the nimbus somewhat 
smaller. 

* It is treated in this way again on the reverse of a coin of ArtomidOros 
<Qaidner, plate 13, fig. 2). But there the goddess stands facing t and, 
judged by the hand > drawn illustration in Cunningham’s Coin$ 
Aiegwider'a Sueeeaasrs in the JBa&t, plate 14, figs 4, she seems to be 
holding the bow in a diifftrent manner, — horisontagy, or almost so. 

’ Encyclopaedia Britanoioa, 7^ 735. 
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of the chaae : and that would suffice to adoount for her 
being r^resented on this coin with the bow, an attribute 
of Artemis as the huntress. Again, other reasons for 
identifying Nana with Artemis, perhaps even more directly, 
are given by Wagner in his article “ Nana ” in Roscher’s 
Lexikon Uer gr U'ch. und rinn. MyfIu)logie : ' this writer has 
reminded us, for instance, that a temple whiijh ‘the author 
of ii, Maccabees, 1. 13, speaks of as a temple of Nanaia 
and locates at Elyinais a “ city in “ Persia,”" is called hy 
Josephus (Antiquities, 12. 9, 1) a temple of Artemis. 

Now, Nanft appears to be invariably depicted on the 
Indian coins witli a crescent above her head : and the 
crescent luooii was eeitainly an attribute of Artemis as 
the goddess of the moon. But the crescent does not 
necessarily mean the moon in the case of Nana : as is well 
known, the planet Venus shews from time to time the 
crescent shape , and there are occasions when, in the east, 
she can 1> seen in that shape with little, if any, optical aid. 
Further, Nana is depicted on the coins in various styles, 
and with othtT surroundings, which are certainly not those 
of Artemis.^ It would seem, therefore, that the persons 
who directed the making of those coins regarded her in 
several aspects, amongst which that of a connexion with 
Artemis was only one. Also, it appears difficult to trace 
any appellation of Nana resembling in any way the name 
H6|>. And further, it would seem tliat other goddesses 
also were regarded as counterparts of Artemis : for instance, 
Herodotus tells us (2. 216) that the Egyptian Bubastis 
^Pasht) was the same with the Artemis of the Greeks. 
We must liere look, I think, for some 'other goddess than 


* I am indebted for this reference to Mr. Wroth, in answer to an 
inquiry about his mention in his Goifia of Parthia^ introd. 20 of the 
temple of Artenus (Nanaea) in the kingdom of Elyinais (Susiana). 

“ For instance, holding a horeHs^headed or deor-headod sceptre (Qaidiiier, 
plate 26, fig. 3 • Cunningham, Coins qf the KushdnSy plate 22, fig, 12) ; 
riding on a lion {Coins qfthe Kushdns, plate 22, fig. 20). 
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Nana, also capable of being regarded as a counterpart of 
Artemis, but having a name which does resemble the 
name Hero.^ 

The required goddess is found — (I am indebted to 
Dr. Pinches for this) — in the Babylonian ifilru, ^Irua,^ who 
was amalgamated with Z6r-panitum, “ the eieed-creatress,” 
the consort of Marduk (Merodach). !Eru, Erua, was in 
a special sense the goddess of creation and reproduction, 
and was, from th§,t point of view, a counterpart of 
Artemis, — notably, of the famous Artemis of Ephesus, 
the personification of the fructifying and all-nourishing 
power of nature : and that would suffice to account for the 
presentment of her with the bow of Artemis. Further, 
inscriptions indicate that she was identified with N^iia ; 
which would justify her being represented with so similar 
a figure and dress. Finally, there are indications that 
her name was at one time pronounced Heru, H^rua : and 
that would exactly account for the form Hero, pro- 
nounceable as Heru (see page 59 above), which we have here. 


^ The name of Hera (Juno) of course suggests itself. But no authority 
can be found for connecting the bow and quiver with her, and none 
of her real attributes are found here. And, while the die-cutters of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, or the persons from whom they obtained their 
designs, may have used the same figure, or closely similar figures, for 
different deities, there is no good reason for imputing to them mistakes 
in the matter of attributes. 

The Greeks had also the name HSrO : but, in addition to its Ijlj^ving 
omega insteod of omikron, it appears to have been confined to (1 ) a daughter 
of Banaus, (2) a daughter of Priam, and (8) the well-known priestess of 
Aphrodite of the story of Hero and Leander. 

^ Regarding this g^dess, see also Jastrow, The Religiom of Babglimia 
and Aaayria^ if. 
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VI. 

THE VYAKTl^VIVEKA OF MAHIMA-BHATTA. 

By M. T. NARASIMHIENGAR. 

rjlHIS is a uni(]U(‘ rlietorical work iii Sanskrit literatures, 
quoted by Hucli eminent authors as Mamma^-Bhat^. 
In point of sin^lar outspokemicHs, fearless Witicism, and 
utter disregard of contemporary opinion, few rhetoricians 
can compare with Mahima-Bliatta. He wrote his well- 
known work at a time when the critical spirit was at the 
highest pitch, and his courageous exposure of the prevailing 
schools of thought and his daring attempt to set up an 
original school in their stead are commendable. Though 
often referred to by later authors and (juoted piecemeal, 
the Vyahti-viveka, as a whole, lias till now remained 
a sealed book to the public at large.^ A paper manuscript 
of the work that was available to me, as well as the 
Mysore Oriental Library copy to which I had access 
through the courtesy of the Curator, supplied the materials 
for this brief sketch. 

From the closing verses^ of the work it will be seen 
that the full name of the author was Edjdwxka*Mahinuika. 

^ It is just under publication by Pandit T. Gnnapati i^ilstriar, Principal, 
Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

* ’wvTj \ 
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The term RdjdnaJca is, as we know, a title of respect held 
in common by several poets and scholars, such as Mammata, 
Ratnakara, and Ruyyaka. And in the introductory verse ^ 
the author calls himself Mah iind (nom. sing, of Mahin/uin ) ; 
HO that Mahimaka or Mahima is the real name of the 
author. He is more popularly known as Mahima-BhaUa , 
or (with reference to the name of his work) the Vyokti- 
oiveka-lairo . We also meet with the form Mahimachdrya 
in the colophon at the end of the cantos. 

From the closing verses <|uoted already, we learn that he 
wrote the work for the edification of his own grandsons 
(WHTTOj Bfnvui. Whether BMma was 

Mahima-Bhsstta’s son or son-in-law is not clear from the 
passage, as the term generally refers to a son's siriJS 

or a daughter’s sons.* More probably Hhmw was his son, 
for he is spoken of here with no mark of respect and as 
if the relationship l)etween Bhima and himself was well 
known to the public. 

The term may refer also to great-grandsons (sons 

of a grandson or a granddaughter).* If we take this 
meaning into consideration, Bhima will have to be regarded 
aa Mahima-Bhatta’s grandson (a son’s son or a daughter’s 
son), which is rather improbable, since Bhlma^a sons must 
have been sufficiently grown up to receive instruction at 
the time of the composition of this work. 

Now, whatever may be the exact relationship between 
Mahima-Bhatfa and Bhima, it is certain that Bhima was 

Tt niiifti g H. i 

= cf. (^wicfVT, ii, «. »). 

Of. ^ I 

[Introduction to Viahiiu-Sahamniina.J 
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a youngor contemporary of Mahima-Bhatta ; and Bhima’e 
Hons were so dear to him that their welfare was a matter 
of great concern to him pleased 

with their gentle qualities (HJf nftnwwit) he wanted 
them to be well educated, and to this end he wrote his work. 

Again, we hnd in the closing verses the names of his 
father and his teacher Though his father, ^H-Dhairyay 
may not bo well known to Sanskrit literature, his teacher, 
SyaiYMla, must have had a high reputatioi^ as an author 
to have inoritt‘d the title 7 rvaha-kav}. Who could this 
i^yCiinala bo ^ We know of one poet, Sya/mala or Sy6/nMt- 
lakuy to wliom is ascribed, In Vallabhadeva^s Su^hSishita/vali, 
stanza 2,292 ( etc ) A similar reference 
is found to a Syfimala in the Siiktimnktdvali of Jalhana.^ 

That Mahima-Bhatta was a native of Kashmir may 
be inferred from the constant allusion in the work to 
Kashmirian authors, from the peculiar form of his name, 
Mahitruika,^ and from the title Rajdnaka exclusively held 
by Kashmirian poets. Further, the following quotations, 
coupled with the fact that most of the illustrations in the 
work are taken from the story of Parvati and Param^Svara, 
go to show that our author was probably a Brahmin of 
the Advaitic persuasion : — 


(i) mm HTt I 


(ii) ftr8hwiiT WiwTr 



His Aoe. 

Coming now to the author s age, we find in the VyaJetu 
vivdca abundant quotations from and references to several 

' For other citations aoe Aufrecht’s CoUcUogua Chtaiogorum, 8.v. 

^ Cf. Bhaumaka, Vamuka, dankuka> etc., all ending’ in ha, jiut similar 
to the other names ending in viz. : Kallata, AUata, BjbsUata, 
Matnmata, etc. 
j.it.A.s. 1908. 


5 
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works and authors. I have been at great pains to trace 
the several stanzas quoted in the work to their original 
sources, and I lind that the following^ are the most 
often cited : — 


Author. 


Works. 


( 1 ) Kdlidaaa 

( 2 ) Bharavi . . 

( 3 ) ^rlharaha 

( 4 ) Bhartfihari 
(^) Mdgha 

( 6 ) Rojaiihhara . , 

( 7 ) Bhavohkaii 

( 8 ) Bhatta-Nor&yana 

( 9 ) Ratnakara 

(10) Anandavardhana . 

( 11 ) Bhatta-N&yaka . 

( 12 ) Ahhinavagupta^ 

pUddohdrya . . 


^akuntala, Kaghuvaipsa, Yikramor- 
valTya, Kumara-sambhava. 
KirataijunTya. 

Nagananda. 

Vakyapadlya. 

iSisupala-vadha. 

Bala-Eamayana. 

TJttara-Ramacharita, Malatl-madhava. 
Venl-samhara. ^ 

Haravijaya. 

Dhvanyaldka. 

Bpidaya-darpana, Commentary on the 
Katyasastra. 

Lochana. 


Of these we shall consider the last three, as they are 
the latest in point of time. We know that ATtanda- 
vcurdhaim lived in the latter half of the ninth century, at 
the time of Avantivarman (855-884 A.D.) ; BhcUta-NayaIca 
was a contemporary of ^^ahkara-varman (884-902 A.D.); 
andA5Airia?;a{7U2?<a-pttcidc/i(xrya, orLochanakara, flourished 
about 993—1015 a.d. (see Duff’s “Chronology of India,’’ 
p. 102). Thus we may safely conclude that Mahiina- 
Bhatta cannot be earlier than 1000 a.d. 


' Among other references found in the work the following venio 
deserves special mention, as alluding to a rhetorician of the highest 
order:— 

Oaa. this Kuntaha be the Vakrokti-jlvita-kftra so often oiled by 
rhetoricians ? 
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Again/ thje Vyakbi-vivBka, in its turn, has been quoted 
or criticized by later authors, among whom the following 
are the earliest : — 

(1) Mammata. (See KavyaprakfijSa, ch. v, pp. 304-7, 

Bombay.) 

(2) Ruyyalca. (See Alaiikarasarvasva, Bombay ed., 

pp. 12- 13.) 

(3) H^maclumdra. (See Kavyanu^asana, iii.) 

Of these, Riiyyaka, we know, was the teacher of MarMut 
(a contemporary of Jayashtiha, 1129-1150 A.O.); and was 
tlie author^ of Alaiikarasarva^vay and a commentary on 
Mainmata’s Kavyapraka^a, called (See 

Siibhdtthi fix vail, Petersons Introd., p. 106.) Whereas 
Hemacliandra (the author of Kdvydnu^daana and other 
wt‘ll -known works) was a contemporary of Kumarapala, 
and flourished between 1088 and 1172 A.D. He quotes 
profusely frcnn Mammata's KdvyaprakdJa, Thus we see 
that both Ruyyaht and Htmachandra are later than 
Mammata. Mahima - Bhatta s age, therefore, hinges on 
that of Mammata, as being the earliest of the authoi's that 
quote from or criticize the Vyakti-vivilca, 

Let us now consider the various theories regarding the 
date of Mammata : — ' 

(1) Dr. Peterson, in his introduction to the Stdxhdshitdvall, 
maintains (p. 85) that Mammata cannot be placed later 
tlian 1294 A.D. (the date of the commentary Jayemti on 
the KavyaprakdSa). 

(2) Miss Duff, in her “ Chronology of India ” (p. 189), 
refera to a commentary on the KdvyapraJcaAi by Na/raha/ri 
(son of Mallinatha), born 1242 a.d, 

* Pandit T. Qanapati ^triar of Trivandrum informs me that he has 
recently discovered a Commentary on the VyakU-viv^ by the author 
(Huyyaka) of the .dtoiUkdrasarwMuei. 

* [On these questions see the references to Peterson and Buhler supplied 
in Professor Eggeling^s OaikUogue of Sanscrit MSS. tn the Library if the 
Mia Ofiu, p. 824.— F. W. T.] 
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(3) Professor Macdonell (“History of Sanskrit Literature/' 
p. 434) holds that Manimato lived about 1100 A.D, 

(4) Bhi'/nase'tia-DilcHhita, in his commentary (Sudha- 
8dga/ra) on the Kdvyapralcdsa,^ following the tradition, 
states that Manimafa and his brothers, Kayyata (author 
of the Bhashya-pradlpa (and Uvvata (the commentator on 
the Vdjaaamyi-Samhifd), were contemporaneous with 
King Bhoja (996- 1051 a.d.). 

(5) Bhatta Vdmandchdr'yay in liis learned introduction to 

the Kdvyaprakd^a^ holds (p. 3) that Bhimosena s statement 
is not reliable, inasmuch as Mammata refers to Bhoja in his 
KdvyaprakdM (canto x) — “ ETTftnni’' 

— and must therefore have been later than Bhoja; ancj 
his young brother, Uvvata, could not at all have been 
a contemporary of Bhoja. He therefore disbelieves Bhima- 
s^ma's theory, and does not consider U vvata as the brother of 
Mammata (the author of the Kdvyaprahikt). He ascribes 
Mammata to the end of the eleventh century, placing 
him between Bhojaraja (996-1051) and Manikya-cha'tidra, 
the commentator on the Kavyapraka^^a (1160 A.D.). 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the date of 
Mammata is yet a matter of uncertainty, and the question 
deserves a detailed discussion here. 

The arguments of Blcatta VdmaTidchdrya are too weak 
and untenable. He presumes that Mammata should be 
later tlian Bhoja (because of the reference to him in the 
Kdvyaprakdia), and bases his arguments on that pre- 
sumption. ‘But this reference only goes to prove that 
Mammato cannot be earlier than Bhoja, and I am of 
opinion that he Inust have been a contemporary of Bhdja, 
inasmuch as it would be more natural to interpret the 
paeeage * wOnifqflH * as referring to the 

^ [See Peteraoh’s Report I, p. 26, and V&manAchilrya’a IntroduoticMi te 
hia ^ition of the KdvytmnukdkL (Bombay, 1889), p. 3. — P. W. TJ 
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mnnificenc'e. of a- ruling king under whose patronage the 
author and his brothers flourished. 

On this supposition there would be nothing inconsistent 
in the tradition that Kayyata and Uvvap, were the younger 
brothers of Mammata, and that all the three brothers were 
contemporaries of Bhoja. In fact^ Uvvata himself has, in 
his commentary on the VoQOLSdTiSyi - ScLTpJiitd, clearly 
stated that he wrote the work while BhOja was reigning 

explicit 

admission on the part of Uvvata, it is hard to disbelieve 
the tradition about the brothers and assign them *to 
different periods. Following Bhlmasenay therefore, I 
would place MiXiniyicLtd in the first half of the eleventh 
century. 

Coming back to MdhiinMi-hhcLttdf we thus see that he 
must be placed between Ahhinava - guptapadd and 
Mdmmatd. No doubt the date I would assign to him 
makes him contemporaneous almost with the former ; the 
passage in the Vyakti-viveJcd where AbhindVd-gvptdpada 
is criticized supports me, as the wording there suggests 
that Mahirrui-hhafta is referring to a living rhetorician of 
a rival school of thouglit 

For these reasons I am induced to arrange 
the periods of the literary activity of these rhetoricians 
thus : — 

(1) Ahhmavagupta — the last decade of the tenth 

century. 

(2) Mdhimd-hhatta — early part of the eleventh century. 

(3) Mdmmdtd — middle of the eleventh century. 

Further, if we accept these dates as accurate, we shall be 
allowing the necessary interval for the several com- 
mentaries on the KdvydprdkdSa which sprang up in the 
twelfth centuiy A.D., such as liuyyatoi's (1129-1160) and 
M^ikyd~chmid/rd*8 (about 1160 A.D.). 
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His Bhbtobic. 

From the opening verse already quoted 

etc.) we see the one aim of the author is to 
establish his position that Dhvani falls under the head of 
Inference He was a good logician, and, as such, 

his object was to criticize the theories of the other schools 
(grammatical and rhetorical). Ho refers to these rival 
schools in the passage — 

nfir ^ iwrafr 

(•, 2 ) 

His chief aim is to explain and supplement the Dhvanyd-^ 
loka of Anandavardhana in his own way, as may be judged 
from the following verse : — 

i:f TOffliifnifr ^ 
fiwTt mil Finwi m 

(i, 3) 

The work is divided into three chaptei-s, called vimanrSaa. 
In the first chapter the author discusses critically the 
definition of Dhvani (vrfwinJHrT%^:). The aeamd cliapter 
deals with the impropriety of words in conveying Dhva/ni 
I :). The third and last chapter treats 
of the various modes of implying Dhvani (the inner eesenoe 
of expressions), and critically examines passages taken from 
various authors 

The work is extensive, and the author craves the 
indulgence of his readers in the following verse: — 
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The author clearly states in the concluding stanza that 
he is reckless about the nature of the reception that may 
be accorded to his work by the learned public. He only 
cares to be reinenibered by them, whether as an object of 
ridicule, or as ont^ that has expounded an altogether new 
theory affording pleasure to scholars : — 

URT » 

He generally adopts throughout the work the prose style, 
which is common to the later rhetoricians ; but at the end 
of each disquisition he summarises liis argument in a few 
verses which h(i calls . The prose is dignified 

and flowing. As a specimen of well-reasoned disquisition 
and as an exposition (»f the subtleties of the art and science 
of critical research, the work stands out prominent in the 
whole field of Sanskrit literature, and, if I refrain from 
dilating on its many-sided merits, it is with the hope 
that I have in this hurried sketch pointed out enough 
. to create an earnest desire in the reader to plunge more 
^ deeply into the work and gather the gems that lie scattered 
! in such abundance. 
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THE MATERIAT. NOW AVAILABLE FOE A DEFINITIVE TEXT 
OF THE BOOK. 

By ANNETTE S. BEVERID(^E. 


I, The wording of the Haydarabad and ElphinHtoiie ManuRcripts. 

IT. General notice of the St. Petersburg Foreign Office Codex (copied 
by Dr. Kchr) and of the pseudo- Babar ‘ Fragment.' 

III. Dr. Kehr’a transcript considered as text-material. 

IV. Summary of the results in text-material of the examination of the 

fifteen manuscripts enumerated in this Journal in 1900. 


I. The Wording of the Haydarabad and 
Elphinstone Manuscripts. 

the end of an article on the Elphinstone Codex 
which appeared in this Journal in January, 1907, 
I expressed the hope of being able later to offer information 
from which to judge how it compares in wording with 
the Haydarab^ Codex, the ultimate aim of the whole 
investigation being the establishment of a definitive text 
of the Babar-nama. Since writing that article I have 
ascertained, by collating the two manuscripts, that in the 
matter of wording one cannot be ranked higher than 
the other because, trifling divergence excepted, they are 
verbfilly identical. 
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(a) TJieir vernation. 

They differ in trifleH easy to be dealt with ; here and 
there one has a Turki word, the other a Persian or Arabic 
equivalent, but one is not more consistently Turki than 
the other. Here and there they give two forms of the 
same Turki word, both forms being found in dictionaries. 
They are not consistent in their use of contingently variable 
letters. Tliey vary much in their diacritical marking : the 
Haydarabad MS. is fairly well pointed throughout ; the 
Elphinstone is profusely so, but much of its pointing seems 
of later date than its transcription ; some of it is incorrect, 
and introduces pseudo- variants. Other such variants havq^ 
been created by expunging original words and substituting 
others ; fortunately, however, in most such cases, there are 
remnants which can lx* interpreted by the help of the 
intact manuscript. 

The major omissions of matter from the Elphinstone 
Codex were enumerated in my article of January, 1906 ; 
a good many minor ones in both manuscripts have come 
to light while collating them, omissions mostly of the 
common kind which a scribe makes by skipping from 
a word to tlie place of its next occurrence in his archetype. 
I have not, however, when consulting other manuscripts, 
come across any instance of loss of material from their 
combined contents ; they interdigitate conveniently. 

(b) Their authoritative character. 

It should be remembered that although (trifling variation 
excepted) the two manuscripts are verbally identical, they 
are known by their contents to be mutually independent.^ 

' The Elphinstone MS. cannot he a copy of the Haydaiab&d, beoiuise it 
hae many note, written into its text, where the latter has none. The 
Haydarabad MS. cannot be a copy of the Elphinstone, becanae it oontaina 
material that is not in the latter, and has not been lost but omitted. 
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They are collaterals and are not in one line of descent from 
B&bar’s draft. The high rank of the Elphinstone MS. is 
established by the testimony of its seals and notes; the 
Eb>ydarabad MS. is its equal intrinsically.^ Accepted, 
therefore, as they safely can be accepted, for first-rate 
copies of the Babar-nama, it is nevertheless worth while 
to state a plain argument in their favour which has been 
made clear by collating them. It is an argument which 
leads to the opinion that though neither is Babar’s first 
draft, both are mutually independent replicas of that draft, 
perhaps first copies of it. If they are this, they provide 
the best pjoourable basis for the definitive text. They 
may, indeed, l)e as much better than BAbar’s original 
manuscript, more legible and less impaired by clerical 
error, as a fair copy usually is than a draft. 

The argument is this : In the text of fols. 194 and 196 * 
of the Elphinstone MS., there is legible the following 
partially expunged note : — 

(Uj) to this place was in other writings ; the rest is taken 
from the original draft.) 

According to this note, then, the Elphinstone MS., from 
fol. 194 onwards, is a copy of Babars draft.* The 

^ It ifi satisfactory to have ascertained their af^reement for another 
reason than that of their service as text-material, viz., that a real 
warranty has been obtained for the Haydarabad Codex in confirmation of 
the mainly circumstantial one on which it has been accepted. 

“ Erroneously given in January, 1907, as fol. 198. 

** Owing to the inconsistent entry of notes in the Elphinstone Oodnx, 
some in the text, some on the margins, my argument might bo opposed 
by the presumption that the quoted note is one copied, not made, where 
it now is. But if it were copied, the argument would be still valid, sinoe it 
applies to any replica of B&bar’s draft* The Elphinstone Oodex is doubly 
supported in its position as a replica, not only by the Haydkr&bftd Oodex, 
but, as I have quite recently ascertained, by that portion of l>r* Kehr’s 
manuscript which follows the place of the quoted note. 
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Haydarabkd MS. in its corresponding portion^ has been 
found, by collating the two, to be a replica of the 
Elphinstone MS. ; it is equally so, therefore, of Babar’ 
draft. 

There is no sign in the Haydarabad MS. of any change 
in its archetype ; its uniform merit allows the supposition 
that it is a copy of one good manuscript.^ Its uniformity 
carries on the argument in favour of both manuscripts, 
because it dispels the doubt cast on the earlier portion of 
the Elphinstone MS. by the words “ other writings ” of the 
quoted note. As the identical wording of the two manu- 
scripts in their second section (cut off by the quoted note) 
supports the Haydarabad in this section, so does the san\^ 
identity of wording support the Elphinstone in their first 
section, and lift from it the doubt imputed by the words 
other writings.” In fact, the comrade transcripts are 
throughout mutually corroborative. 


II. General Notice of the St. Petersburg Foreign 
Office Codex (copied by Dr. Kelir) and of the 
pseudo-Babar * Fragment.’ 

The account of this codex, Which was published in the 
J.R.A.S. of July, 1900, suffered from being based on 
indirect information, and contains inaccuracies which can 
be corrected now that I have examined the volume itself.*’* 


^ i.e. from its fol. 240 to fol. H12, at which place it in left unsupported 
through loss of pages from the Elphinstone MH. 

‘ Immediately after the quoted note there occur in the Elphinstone MS. 
an unusual number of slight mistakes and verbal variants, just what might 
occur if the handwriting, B&bar’s that is, of the archetype were less clear 
than that of the earlier and presumably professional scribe. It soon, 
however, shows the advantage of familiarity by returning to its former 
agreement with its comrade. 

* I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for being enabled to examine 
the manuscript in the 1.0. Ltbrarv. 
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Although Dr. Kehr's Babar-nama text is of admittedly 
doubtful authority, I have had to compare it closely with 
the true text of the Haydarabad and Elphinstone MSS., 
because its published form, the Kilsan imprint, does not 
exactly reproduce it. A reason for scrutinizing it, special 
to the seekers after text- material, is that with it is the 
‘ Fragment,’ a piece of Turki writing as to the authorship 
of wliicli expert opinion has diifered.^ M. Pa vet de 
Courteille acce 2 )te <3 it (d(jvvii to its account of Babar’s 
death) for Babar’s coiiiposii ion ; Dr F Teufel rejected 
it on a Tuiki scholar’s grounds. Neither critic saw it 
111 Kchr’s volume, or had knowh‘dge of its place and 
purpose tht^re It is cntei*ed in the Kasan imprint as 
a supplementary postscript to the recognized Babar-nama, 
and this mode of entry, there can be no doubt, has misled 
more than one of those who have written about it. I hope 
to define its place in Dr. Kehr’s volume, and by so doing 
to make its puipose clear, to bring it into line with other 
parts of his transcript, and also to cast a light upon its 
genesis that brings real help to decide the issue “Is it 
Babar’s ? ” 

Several excellent and unexpected results have followed 
the examination of D? Kehr’s great volume ; one provides 
an explanation of the enigmatical difierencc of view 
between the two Turki scholars. For I find that while 
the volume bears varied testimony to confirm Dr. Teufel’s 
rejection of the Fragment, it contains also what explains 
M. de Courteille’s acceptance of it (cf. post (d)). 

(A) A general dim^Urystvi of Kehr'a volvme. 

There can be few books which it is more necessary to 
examine as a whole in order to understand a part than the 
huge composite one written down by Dr. Eehr. The need 

pp. 448 ff. aad notes; also 

Z.D.M.Q., Tol. xxxru, pp. 141 ff., art. “Bftbur and Abfl’l.&fL” 
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of a complete purview of it will become apparent, I hope, 
as this article proceeds to discriminate between what in 
its contents is of great value for the definitive Turki text 
and what is corrol)orativo only or useless altogether. 

All its items, which are the Babar-nama, the Fragment, 
the Timurid Biographies, and Dr. Kehr s Latin notes, have 
one thing in common : they seem to be parts of a private 
book and not to \>e offered for criticism. This is shown 
by his numerous entries of purely personal character; 
by the provisional quality of his Latin noting; by his 
unusual fosliion of entering the Turki writing. The 
personal notes were described in July, 1900 ; some are 
quoted by Professor Smirnoff* in his Catalogue ol^ tlie 
Library to which Kehr s codex belongs. The Latin notes 
are not, as they had been erroneously thought, a translation 
entered upon interleaves, but are rather what may be called 
a first snatch at the meaning of an unfamiliar tongue ; 
they often give alternative readings, they are frequently 
incorrect, and they are made to a comparatively small 
portion of the maniiscript. The curious way in which the 
transcribed writings are scattered over tlie pages assuredly 
shows a private end. At fir^t sight the peculiarity seems 
explicable by the need of more space for Latin than for 
Turki, but this interpretation does not hold good, because 
the Latin noting ends before the scattered Turkic The 
advantage of the disarray in varying the visual field for 
easy reference leads one to explain it by the fact tha(^ it 
achieves this admirable result. 

Dr. Kehr copied the Babar-nama in order to translate 
it into Latin, and he seems to have effected his )^urpo8e, 
because in Dr. B. Dorn’s catalogue of the St. Petersburg 
Asiatic Museum (1846) there is the following item: 
**(62) Kehr. Ijatina interpretatio Mscti Tataro - Indici 
Babumamah, i.e. Indo-Mongolici primarij Monarchaa^l^ri 
Historiae autbenticae rerum ab ipso gestarum 
2voU. 4V’ 
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(b) The tx/rrangemen^ of the contente of ‘Kehr*8 volume. 

The word ‘ arrangement ’ in connection with the items 
of Kehr*s book is a misnomer, since they are in disarray. 
Of the four already enumerated, two only are included 
in the Kasan imprint, viz. the Babar-naipa and the 
Fragment ; the said Fragment consisting of a summary 
of certain events described in full by B&bar himself, of 
certain passages taken from Gul-badan Begam's Humaydn- 
nama and from the Tarikh-i-rashidi, and of an account 
of Babar H death, character, and court. The other two 
are named in the imprint preface, but not so to show 
how they, or any of the four, appear in the manuscript 
volume. Dr. llrninsky has extracted from that volume 
a continuous Babar-nama and to this has added the 
Fragment as a postscript. Entered as Dr. llrninsky has 
entered it, the Fragment stands out distinctly as matter 
extra to the it cognized Babar-nama, and also, in thC absence 
of information to contradict the inference, it cannot but 
be presumed to stand in the manuscript volume where it 
stands — postscript to the Babar-nama — in the imprint. 
Entered as it is in the imprint, it requires explanation; 
in Kehr*s volume, however, it explains itself by its position. 

The manuscript volume is far from being as orderly as 
the imprint ; in it the Babar-nAma is intermixed With the 
Fragment and the Biographies in a confusion not merely 
of pages and easy to remedy by the help of catchwords, 
but of matter also. This confusion notwithstanding^ its 
total Turki writings, are divided into two distinct works 
by a definite wrong |>lan. ISieir entanglement has needed 
the clue of the Pmian ^d English texts to unravel into 
Ilminsky’s orderly BMbor-nAma with postscript Fragment. 

(c) The aectiouM of Kehr'a volume, 

, Turk! writings in Dr. Kehr’s manuscript volume are 
|divide4 into two sections, separated from oneWother by 
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blank leaves (pp. 1016 to 1020). The first section ends on 
p. 1015, and is followed by a note’which, in Russian, states 
that here the writings of “ Shall Babour ” end. This note 
is appended to the Fragment account of Babar’s death, and 
by whomever made, testifies to opinion that where it stands 
the Babar-nAma has come to an end. What is transcribed 
before it, begins with the Babar-nama narrative, but is not 
the true tei^t, goes on with disordered portions of the true 
text, and is brought to an end by the Fragment ojfc the 
pagt» where the Russian note is entered. , ’ 

What is transcribed after the blank pages begins (op 
p. 1021) with the Timurid biographies , these end a)p*uptly 
on p. 1 084, with signs of a tattered archetype, and haVe for 
seejuel the balance of the Babar-nama wanting in the first 
section. This balance is out of order, but it eventu^^Uy 
ends in the normal way of the Babar-nama, ^^h the 
Gualiar passage of 036 ii. 


(d) The jiutyiosc of the Fragment in Kehr'e volume 

Kehrs first section splits into three portio^, and if 
these are considered the purpose of the Fragment will 
be made clear. The first portion, which ends undsTidO&H.,^ 
is Babar-nama s narrative, but it differs so ^^ously from 
the true text in its wording that for some time I was 
greatly puzzled to understand how such divergence could 
have been effected. Little by little, instances of Fersification 
led me to foim tl^e hypothesis that this portion is not the 
BAbar-nama text at all, but4|| ire-trandation into Turk! of 
'Abdu-r-rabim Mirza’s Persiafk one. As being tfiis^ I n^w 
definitely take it, and shaQ an example In 

support of my opinion. The second pqfticm of the section, 
wHch begips in 908 H. and onds abnltailv under ORS s., is 

1 A singalar coincidence efabat the point of JunotioB of theib fiiHit and 
second poij^ons will be found uienthMied under (f). 
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true Babar-nAma text, disordered, and, in parts, verbally 
inaoourate but still the text. The third portion is the 
Fragment, which, a few introductory lines excepted, is no 
part of the recognized B&bar-nama, but is, there can be 
little doubt, a translation from the Akbar-nAma. The 
purpose served by the first and third verUtlly foreign 
adjuncts to the centre of true text is unmistakable ; they 
are used to complete a defective portion of BAbar-nama 
text* ' They are in line, apart from the text in style, 
j^e^jisified and corrupt. 

The Fragment as it appears in the manuscript volume, 
needs 'po explanation other than the one given by its 
positipn there — a position to which it has been brought 
from the Akbar-nama for the purpose of completing the 
defective Babar-nama of Kehr’s first section. The fact 
that thl^ is its manifest purpose is not changed by the 
presence in tCehr’s second section of the true end of the 
BAbar-nAma ; that presence shows merely that the person 
who made up the first section had no grasp of his text* 
resources. 

In the similar and corrupt wording of the two verbally 
foreign adjuncts of Kehr’s first section, I find an explanation 
of M. de pourteille's acceptance of the Fragment as written 
by BAbar. worked at the disadvantage all workers 
on the Babar-nama shared till the HaydarAbad MS. 
brought in the help of -a second Turk! MS, ; he would 
first know the BAbar-nAma by the portion of Kehr’s text 
which I take to be a translation from the Persian one, and 
this is one in defect witii tha Ikagment. If he had doubts 
as to the Wording of the Fiagment, as he can hardly have 
failed to have» hia warrant for smothering them 

lay in that first 

Dr. Teufel could eoospt Fragment, because lie 
judged it absolutelywaB cosapositioni as 

his shoivK by the atandeM of the kvftiMtk It 

is UteiUiUy true that each scholar could find hM Kehr’s 

7.a.A.a 1908. 
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ifolnme (N«B. they found it in the Kasan imprint only) 
reliable ground for accepting or rejecting the disputed 
matter according to whether they referred for guidance 
to the corrupt text of its first portion or to its latter part, 
which is in verbal agreement with the Haydaraba^ and 
Elphinstono* MSS. 


(e) A few details about the Fragment, 

Where the Fragment stands in Kohr s volume, it is 
a formal misfit in date and topic. Of this Kehr knew, 
since before it begins, he has made this note — “ Gustos hie 
non convenit cum initio sequenti paginae.”^ What 
wrong here is that an incomplete account of performers 
at a feast on December 19th, 1528, which precedes his 
note, is followed after the note by an account of reinforcing 
an amir on February 17th, 1627. 

Where the Fragment changes from being a repetition 
from the Babar-nama to be a translation from the Akbar- 
nama, there are real misfits which it will be easy to define if 
reference be made to the reprodnctiCn of the Fi^gment in 
the Kasan imprint.^ The Blabar-nama passage there ends 
in the twelfth line with the words girdmi tHk, and 

this ending is marked in the manuscrifik volume by a 
placed, probably by Dr. Ilminsky, over the word girdm^,^ 
The last topic of the passage is the^ linking of gun-carrit^es 
on Februaiy 17tl|t 1)1^27. The fiiiet woids of the Ai^r- 
n&ma translation (wa rana 8(mgd,) belong to the aheotmt of 
the battle of Eanwaha, and are of date March 16th, 1627. 
It may be mentioned, moreover, that these Are foUpwed by 


^ The misaing page is lo hfl Beoond section. ^ 

' Bee, too, HajrdarAb&d MB., fols. 859 8105 ; Bminiflcy, Ifk 457 and 

408 ; Memoifs, pp. 805 and 852. Also i^Aar«BAma, Bib. Ind, ed., voL i, 
p. 106, andWiis. H. Beveri^l^ rdt L p, 280.' 

* A disorepanOy In the Mfifi. ab^nelirM it woalA 1 m tetUom to draw 
attention to. 
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the ineptitude of reducing Abtfl-fa^l's statement of ito 
basis of the feudal levy in Hindustan to one of mere mode 
of reckoning. 

(f) Light on the genesis of the Frag'jmnt 

It is strange that a narrative which reproduces one work 
in the way that the Fragment, down to the v, reproduces 
the Babar-nama, should there diverge to translate another, 
the Akbar-naiiia. Why at the v ? why in the middle of 
a sentences and with misfit of time and topic ? 

A chanoo light which goes far towards ascertaining 
the genesis of the Fragment, has disclosed an answer to 
these questions. For I find that where, at the the Babar- 
nama passage ends, the Calcutta A.S.R and I.O. MSS. 
also end. Moreovsff, they have variants from the true 
text which are in that passage, the most distinct of which 
is the substitution of darya har da for the yanlmlz da 
of the true text. 

The Calcutta MSS. are too modem to have influenced 
the FragmCn1< ; the inferei^e I dr^w from, the coincidence 
is that they and its Babar-nama pillage iha^e for common 
source a mi^Uflcript which breaks off, or (it it be as 
confused as E4i|r’s) seems to break off at the v, and that 
this the Akbar-nama passage was translated to complete. 

Many considerations hand to locate ^that common source 
in. Bukhara, the city from which tb|| t|p^ee St. Petersburg 
mei;^iiisci^ipts seem to have M^ed. The coincidence which 
brings the two dalcutta MSS. into relation with Eehr’s, 
recalls |iha lafl^that wkeni |ii|]idia and in 1809, Elphinstone 
mislaid own, he intended to write to Bukhara for a 
copy of the Babar-nama |;];|auiifiBr^ known then to be in 
that c^y, 

The extraordinaay in Kehr’s ^plipnei^ pre« 

eumab^ w^pr^need from his ajidh^ype- Thw ^^j^esumption 
makes fruitless all spaculatic^ about the ^earlier condition 
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of his Babar^nama text, and this the more that the text 
varies so much in accuracy that it may be composite and 
parts of more than one manuscript. 

Kehr's volume contains a second instance of coincidence 
which it is appropriate to mention here, and which, in 
quiet literary way, is startling. 

I have expressed the opinion that his text down to 
within 908 H.^ is a translation from the Persian one of 
*Abdu-r-rabim Mirza. This supposedly translated portion 
leads up to a broken passage of true text, and it is at 
their point of junction that the coincidence occurs. For 
the translation breaks oft’ (where Babar, in extremity, is 
quoting a Persian verse) at one of the definite lacunJte 
of the archetype of the Elphinstone Codex, of that 
codex, and of their descendants, the Persian and English 
texts.2 This is, however, the less important part of 
the coincidence; the more important one is that after 
the supposed translation, Kehr’s manuscript goes on with 
what is missing from those MSS. and texts of the narrative 
of 908 H., in the true Turki text, precistdy as if the 
translation had been made to lead up to the passage lost 
from the archetype of the Elphinstone MS, It is an 
extraordinary coincidence, and is the more so that Eehr’s 
true text contains (s.a. 925 H.) a note which is parallel 
to those preserved in the part of the Elphinstone Codex 
which was “copied from the draft” (see Section I (b)) 
[there are none in the part taken from other writings ”], 
and which is in the poiiion of Kehr’s true text where 
the Elphinstone MS. and its archetype have a lacuna. 
One cannot but wish the more strongly forthii etipcidence 
to examine the Bukhara Babar-ftanm which apfUears to be 
Kehr’s source, direct or indirect. 

> llmiDiilqf;, p, 144, line 5 i 

* Th> ■iw i ti g mmitn in the 
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III. Dr. Kbhr*s volume considered as a source of 

TEXT-MATERIAL. 

Classed by their wording, the diflFering portions of Kehr’s 
volume fall into two opposed divisions. One is of true 
Turk! text, although not uniformly accurate ; the other 
is of translations from the Persian, and is composed of 
three items, viz., the Babar-nAma narrative down to the 
point of coincidence just described, the Akbar - n&ma 
portion of the Fragment, and the Timurid biographies. 


(a) Its true text. 

The contribution made by Kehr’s transcript to the 
definitive text is of high and surprising value. Beginning 
at the point, of coincidence in 908 H., his copy contains 
at first many verbal inaccura^cies, but as it proceeds, it 
comes into closer agreement, until it becomes identical 
witli the Haydarilbad MS. 

Their agreement is a surprising fact. For when he 
began his transcript Dr. Kehr was inexperienced in Turk! ; 
his work must have been copied by Dr. Ilminsky for 
the KAsAn imprint ; the transcripts and the imprint were 
effected without the help of a second Turk! MS. That 
the IC&s&n imprint for a considerable portion of its great 
length should be found in agreement With the true text 
of an early manuscript, reveals in its three copyists work 
too faithful for praise. ,, . 

What fidelity of thd Oriental and German scribes 
and of the Russian scribe and editor has provided for 
the definitive text possesses extrsneous value, for where 
their wdrk has issued b^st into the K&sAn imprint, is 
precisely where pages are from the Blphinstone MS., 

and where, as a eonseijucnoe, it cannot support the 
Haydaribfid MS. 
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This is not all, however ; the overlappings of accurate 
text begin before the lacuna of the Elphinstone Codex 
begins, and thus, as far as they extend, provide a triple 
basis for the definitive text. Moreover, this is an under- 
statement of advantage, because the earlier and less accurate 
parts of Kehr’s text also are highly serviceable. 

For convenience of reference, I have written thus far 
of Kehr’s text as it appears in the orderly imprint, but it 
is well to add that reliable as the best part of the imprint 
is proved to be by its agreement with the Haydarabad MS., 
Kehr*s MS. must not be neglected in establishing the 
definitive text, and this especially in the less accurate 
parts which are often verbally changed in the imprint. ^ 


(b) It8 translations. 

It is in connection with the three items which in Kehr’s 
volume depart, in fact or wording, from BAbar’s known 
compositions, that the need of studying it as a whole 
becomes apparent. The item in the imprint to understand 
which complete purview is needed, is the fragment only ; 
that purview brings to light in the manuscript volume 
two other items which are in line with the Fragment in 
purpose and by appearing to be translations from the same 
hand. These three items stand or fall together ; that all 
fall below the rank of text-material there is certainly 
warrant to believe. 

Complete purview of the volume defines what appears 
to be its compiler’s purpose. He meant his first section 
to be the BAbar-nAma, and he led up to amd fldished off 
his modicum of true text by translating from the MirzA’s 
and from the Akbar-nAma. From the facts of position 
assigned, it is clear that he thought ho had wound up the 
BAbar-nAma when he supplemented it by ' an account of 
its author’s death. The compiler’s second section I surmise 
that he meant for a HumAytlL^-nAma, because the Timfirid 
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biographies which introduce its modicum of true text 
have HumAyun for their objective. They lead up to that 
sovereign) and to his Accession (?) Feast through '‘Babar 
Mirza, who was the father of Humayiin Padshah.” I have 
not had time to try to trace their starting-point ; they are 
strange and highly Persified productions.^ 

(c) An illustration of the (supposed) translations from 
the Persian, 

Since thr Haydarabfld Reproduction and the Kas&n 
imprint are accessible in many libraries, it is not necessary 
to encroach on the space of the Journal with much extract 
in support of the opinion that Kehr’s volume contains 
three translated items. One illustration will suffice, 
which will be quoted in all known versions and will 
serve: (1; to illustrate the hypothesis of translation 
that explains the aberrations of a part of Kehr’s text; 
(2) to illustrate, in support of that hypothesis, the opinion 
Mr. Erskine formed of the Mirza’s text;* (3) to show 
(as at a convenient place) a specimen of Payanda Husain’s 

text ; (4) to show a sequel of error which, through text 

% 

' The following significaiit words appear in a few lin^ of the **B&har 
Mirz&’* biography: aipdh-ediSrf QAsim QvcMnl, amUr-malik, tawSjl- 
begldr, partvS/na-hegldr, auighUr to describe Turks, tUzOk-roshf ha ^uUU 
wa gc^ar, 

* ** The translation which he executed (the of the Memoirs of 

B&bsr is* extremely close and aCours,te, and has been much {^raised for 
its ^^ance. But, though simple and concise, a close adherence to the 
idioms ai\4 forms of expression of the Turk! original, joined to a want 
of distin^^ess in the use o^ the relatives, often readers the meaning 
extremely ^obscure, and makes it difficult to discover the connection 
of the different members of the sentence. The style is frequently not 
Persian, and a native of Persia would find it difficult to assign any sense 
to some of the expressions. Many of the Turk! words are not translated, 
sometimes because they had no corresponding term in Persian, and 
sometimes perhaps from negligence ; or, it may be, bmuse they were 
then familiar to the TurkI nobility of the Court of Agra." (Menu., 
Preface, p. ix.) 
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after text, has followed one of the Mirz&’s ambiguous 
phrases and enforces the need of revising the English text ; 
(6) to show the newly enhanced worth of the HaydarAbAd 
MS. as being the complete reviaor of all other texts. 


(d) The illustrative passage. 

My illustration is taken from the Babar-nama narrative 
of 907 H., at which date Babar, still under 19 years of age, 
was a wanderer in the hills to the south-west of Farghana, 
after expulsion from Samarqand by ShaibAnl Khan. 

A. — The Haydarabad MS., fol. 97, 1. 2 from foot, and 
the Elphinstone MS., fol. 71, 1. 2. 

Elph.3 

jW’ (— <;i!U jW.' 

^ a£ AA3blil yf 

AUI ^AmI^ A^t^^ 4.^^^ i ■1^'.: * tlld 

This passage I construe literally, and as follows 
While in Bekhkat ^ 

the hills belonging to the environs of Bekhkat 
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conttantly going out on foot 
I used to wander over 
often 1 used to go barofoot. 
Through much going barefoot 
the feet became so 


uj/ jV.' 

that hill and stone made no difference. 

One day in the time of this wandering \ 

between the Other Prayer and V espers \ j UJ j j Uj 

on a narrow^ ill-defined road j^j 

a cow was going down. j^. 

I said (i.e. to his companions, or soliloquizing) 

cT^.' Jy^ y ^ 

To which side may this road be about to go ? 

Mi Ai 

Fix your eyes on the cow (i.e. said to his companions), 
do not lose the cow j^\ ^ 

(or, possibly, do not press the cow forward — Zenker, 1 42a) 

till of the road the direction of the outlet shall be known. 

Khw&ja Asadu'llah made his joke L5^1/^ 4^\ys^ 

Should the cow be lost, what do wo do ? 

How far Kehr’s text is removed from this can be 
seen next. 


B.— Kehrs Textn 264; Ilminsky's imprint, fol. 119, 1. 1, 
<-!-»/ nia.]^,^y CvjfVjf Ilm.] ^4*;/ 
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jV' jVJ 

cArf A'^ j'# 

(XS.Z. ox)^^^l tJji 

(^ '‘^•^ ^ cT^ 

y^. 

<0L-i c:-.^^ ^1 ^ 4 ^jJl-j 

jilJ [^l^uiij 11m.] 

My next extract is from ‘Abdu’r-rabim Mirza's Persian text* 
C. — Waqi*at-i-babari, 1.0., No. 217, fol. 63. 

«..^b yifl ^ ^ sJij 

J jUj ^ jUj V— y-*- i^LJl jJ 

* 1 ; i:ri' ^ cr* <-?/ ^ 5 -**^ V *L> 

Ij ii V .Si C >. 1 *^, W* l A A Ij Am9^*ii** 

The three versions quoted so far show several clear 
instances of the dependence of Kehr’s text upon the Mirz&'s 
Persian translation. They contain, moreover, severel 
instances of divergence from B&bar’s mode of expression. 
These points it is essential to consider in detail in order to 
judge the textual quality o^Kehr’s first portion. 
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( 1 ) Instances of Kehr^s wording following the Persian texU 

Line 1. Persian t and has no 

equivalent in the Turk! text. 

Line 2; B, 1. 1. 2 fjU is from the Persian where the Turkl 
has ,sl-j or 

Line 4. AJ is nearer to the Persian 

than to the Turkl 1 * 

Line 5 ; C, 1. 4. translates the Persian hut not 

the Turkl . 

Line 6 ; B and C, 1. 5. Here is an important point, and one 
which has a claim on attention beyond that of its testimony to 
my translation hypothesis. 

Babar wrote a narrow ill-defined road/^ U jii 

. Keh *’b text writes ** a narrow road, a person,’’ thus reading 
[in its Persian source, as I take it] for ^joa^ . In doing 

this it follows what is in many manuscripts of the Persian text, 
but what there is no reason to suppose the Mirza wrote. P&yanda 
Husain reproduces Babar’s term “ ill-defined ” ; there 

may be MSS. of the Mirza’s text equally faithful to their 
original, [l have not found one, but time has failed me to look 
into those of th^ Bodleian Library, which are, 1 think, amongst 
our best. Those I have seen agree in error hero and vary 
mutually in other words of the passage under discussion.] Scribes 
unfamiliar with Turkl, and unaware of the peculiarities of the 
Mirza’s text, might be misled by his two adjectives without 
oonjunctidn. Doubtless they found in copying many difficulties 
where Mr. Erskine found them in translating. 

Through this phrase, a narrow ill-defined road ^ 
Jyi , a clear instance comes to light of the 

translation of Eehr^s text from the Persian one; Eehr*s text 
writes (person) ; this is the word BAbar would have used 
if he spoke of a person; it is the word natural to use if 
translating into Turkl the Persian (person) ; it is not 
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in B&bftr’B text ; if the supposed translator of Sehr’s had before 
him a Persian manuscript in which had taken the place 

of he naturally would translate it by . 

To this verbal testimony in support of the h 3 rpothe 8 is that 
Kehr’s text is (in part) a translation from the Mlrza’s^ it is hardly 
necessary to add the following item of what is circumstantial. 
If the cow of the story had been going with a person,” as the 
incorrect Persian manuscripts oddly put it, or if, as Kehr’s text 
embroiders it, ** s. person was taking a cow,” the small point of 
the Khwaja’s story would become smaller, for why, if there were 
a human guide, fix eyes on the cow ? 

Kehr’s text takes the story still further from Babar’s. Its*^ 
** person” was taking an “ox” , taureau, bojuf, Kaz. ox, 

say dictionaries). strikes one as a strange representative of 

the indeterminative or ^1^, and destroys the image called 
up by the hour specified by B§bar (surely with intention), of 
the cow homing at milking-time. 

A trifling discrepancy from Babar’s precision can be fitly 
mentioned here where it occurs, though of the third class of 
these instances. To agree with his habit, there should be the 
accusative sign (^) after (see line 7). 


Line 6 (B), The Persian ^ remains for the Turkl ^ , 


(2) Instances other than verbal of what shows a Persian 
original for Kehr's text. 

Line 8. Here is the speech of Khwaja Asadu’llah: already 
mentioned. In Babar’s text it is entered in Persian ; it is also 
in Persian in the Hlrza’s text. If the supposed translator of 
Kehr’s text saw it in the Mlrza’s, he would naturally put it 
into Turk! with its oontext. If, however, he had seen it entered 
in Persian in the Turk! text, he would, or at least might, hard 
kept it as he found it* The words which Kehr’s text substitfites 
for the Ehwkja’s speeoh require illumination to show point. 
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( 3 ) Points in which Kehr's text departs from Bdbar*s 
customary wording. 

Lise 1. The posBessive pronoun in is not aooording to 

Babar’s style, bo being as a tule distinctly impersonal in his 
wording. This same divergence occurs in line 3, . 

Line 2 (B). The word is not in B&bar’s text, and 

certainly is not one usual with him In clc Courteille’s dictionary 
it is given with this passage to illustrate its use by B&bar, but it 
is in Kohl’s ^oxt only. Dr. Teufel (l.c., p. 148) also refers to this 
passage, and his reference fails as does M. dc Courteillo’s because 
not made to Biibar’s text at all. The word is in the Fragment also. 

Line 8 ; B, 1. 2. for 4.^)!^ , Babar’s usual form of 

the word. So too j^for j (as in the Fragment). 

Line 8 ; B, 1. 2. is out of place, as it easily might be 

if an inexpert person worked from the Mirza’s phrase in which it 
occurs, 

Line 4. A new word has been brought into the texts to 
translate , the one used in Babar’s and the Mirza’s. 

Line 6. Here is a development of the mistake which started 
from the reading of the Persian manuscripts, ^^with a person” in 
place of “ill-defined.” If there were a person taking the cow 
as Kehr’s text has it, there might be conversation; therefore 
the translator (supposed) has carried the J and of the 
TurkI and Persian texts on to (asked). 

Line 7 ; B, 1. 6. Naturally, after (asked) there follows 

a direct question. “ Where does the road lead ? ” Thus, the sub- 
jective sense of Babar’s and of the Mirza’s jJlib is lost. In 
the Turkl text there is nothing to cause the change of mood made 
• }n Sehr’s $ in the Persian text there is the interpolated ; 
J say '^interpolated” of the because the Mtrz&’s Verb 

remains in his text unaltered by it and subjective. Eehr’s text 
translates that (which is not in the Turkl text) by * 
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Line 7 (B). is a remarkable phrase. It may 

account for the intrusion of the diabolua in the Latin notes (vide 
infra). 

Line 8 ; B, 1. 7. Babar’s idiomatic 

phrase. The word 1 JjIj is not one of those he habitually uses. 

Line 7. embroidering is against 

Babar’s economy in words. 

Line 7. . This word seems special to Eohr's text. 

M. de Courteillc’s dictionary gives it as Babar’s with a reference 
to this passage. Zenker does not give it in this form with the 
meaning ^to observe,’ ^ look at.’ As it is written here, it,^. 
accounts for Dr. Xehr’s niger, (Zenker (6780) translates it 

devenir noir,) 

A 

I quote next from the older Persian Ifcranslation of 
Payanda llusain Ohazmm and Mul.iammad Hi^arl 
MughuL ^ ^ 

D. — Waqi*at-i-babari, I.O., No. 215, p. 796, 1. 2" from foot. 
Payanda llusain Glioznavts text : — 

jiJi ^ If J>A 

AJ e\j a ^>*1^ 

ii JjJjS aUI 4Xrf\ Jj/Uiy Alack 1L< 

^ J^\ 

In this singularly difering version of Bab^t’s aneodi^ 
two points concern the hypothesis that a part of Eehql 
text is a translation from the Mirza's, viz. Babar's phrase 
in it, 'ill-defined,' and the expression in it, 
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definitely and in varied words, of the fact conveyed by 
the subjective wording in Babar’s text, that he had a 
* thought * or ‘ wondered * about the road, and did not ask 
' a person ’ a direct question about ik 

This extract from the older translation certainly indicates 
a ground for Akl)ar*s asking to have a second one produced 
by ‘Abdu’r-raliim Mirza. 

E. — I (juote now from the English text (Memoirs, p. 100), 
giving it, as tlie older, priority over the French : — 

“ Whilr 1 remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to 
walk on foot all about the hills in the neighbourhood. 
I generally went out barefoot, and, from this liabit of 
walking barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so 
hardened that we did not mind rock or stone in the least. 
In one of ^Uese walks, between afternoon and evening 
prayers, w met a man who was going with a cow in 
a narrow road. I asked him the way. He answered: 

' Keep your eye fixed on the cow, and do not lose sight of 
her till you come to the issue of the road, when you will 
know your gi-ound.* Khwaja Asadu'llah, who was with 
me, enjoyed the joke, observing : ‘ What would become of 
us wise men were the cow to lose her way ? ' ” 

I would draw attention in this, certainly free, rendering 
of even the Persian text, to the loss of precision which 
follows from reading ‘ with a person * for ' ill-defined.’ 
A merely Saarrow ’ road might have been the better to 
follow as being the more trodden by cattle ; Babar gives 
point by saying ‘ ill-defined.’ 

F. — ^The French version of the illustrative passage is at 
vol. i, p. 210 of the M^moires de Baber : — 

“Durant ce s^jour que je fis k Dekhket, j’avais pris 
lll^bitude de me promener k pied. Le plus souvent je 
^^oarchais pieds nus, et la r^p^tion fr^quente de ce^ 
exercise les avaient tellement endurcis qu’ils ne craignaieni 
ni les asp4rit4s des memtagnes, ni les pierres* Un jDqr» 
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entre la prifere de raprfes-midi et celle du soir^ je rencontrai 
un homme qui conduisait un boeuf dans un sentier 6troit. 
' Oil mine cc chemin ? ' lui demandai-je ? ‘ Ne perdez pas 
de vue le bteuf/ me r^pondit-il, ‘ et ne vous arrfitez pas 
tant qu*il marchera/ En entendant ces paroles, Khodja 
A 9 ad- Allah dit en plaisantant, ‘ Si le boeuf s’^gare, que 
deviendrons nous ? * ** 

Q. — There remain to be quoted Dr. Kehr’s Latin notes 
(p. 2G5) on the illustrative passage in proof of the opinion 
I have expressed that they are private and provisional only. 

''lllo tempore, die quodam inter preces pomeridianas 
solemus vespertinas post occasum Solis, fiere solitas 
(peragendas). Per tenuem viam (juandam nos quendam 
oculo nostri vinim vidobamus qui bovem capiebat (tenebat) 
ambulantem. Ego iiiterrogabam, Quorsum haec via abit 
(sc. ducit) ? Dicebat (Oghus versum) bovem do nigiu 
(nigrum fac) diabolus crit (sc. potius, Bovem Qomn tene 
eoque mactato hilaris esto). Vid. in Meninski jj et 
et almaq. Ego ad inontem abeo (accedo, ascendo). Hoc 
sermone audito Chadsha Asadus (bovem ilium sumsit ) 
societatem (ceterorum decern hominum circiter) congregavit 
ad con vi viam dixitque. Antequam bos comestus fuerit 
anni spatium conficitur.” 

To these notes Dr. Kehr has appended another : — 

**En ambiguitatem notionis vocum duplici sensu prae^ 
ditonim. Duplex hie interpretatio datur ; alterutra tamen 
juxta connexionem textds tantum toleranda quam hie 
vides, Sed hinc judicare quivis poterit quantum difficilior 
Orientalium linguarum interpretatio sit expositione lin- 
goarum Occidentalium et quam longe harum linguarum 
interpres interpreti Orientalium linguarum in dignitate poatp 
ponendus est ob altiormn eruditionis gradum ad Orientald# 
linguae.” 
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IV. SummarV' of the REStTtTs OF Examination op the 
Babar-nama mss. 

In 1900 I enumerated in this Journal fifteen manu- 
Bcripta which I had found mentioned in various places, 
as being copies of the Babar-n&nia. The fifteen can now 
Ih* classified according to their value as material for a 
definitive text of the l)Ook. The MSS. are numbered as 
they were in 1900 : — 

T. Babar’s autograph MS. This has not been found; an 
additional item of information about it has been 
given to me by Mr. Beveridge, namely, that the 
Padshah-nama (ii, 703) mentions under date 1057 H. 
(1647) the existence of a copy of Babar’s book 
(the word used is '' Waqi'at-i-babari,” according to 
Indian habit) in Shah-jahan’s special library, 
written with Babar’s own hand or by Ashraf 
(a known scribe) {ha Kliatt aahruf), 

II. Khwaja Kilaii’s MS. Of this nothing further has 

been learned. 

III. (Humayun's traii’^cript.) The supposed existence of 

this has been disproved by examination of the 
textual basis on which it was presumed. 

IV. Elphinstone MS. This has been ascertained to provide 

excellent text-material. 

V. British Museum MS. The fragments of which this 

volume consists are serviceable for the text. 

VI. India Office MS. 1 

VII. Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. j* 

VIII. Mysore MS. J 

The Mysore appears to be now the ASB. MS. It 
must be said that Nbs, VI imd VH are worthless 
for the text. 

IX. Bib. lindesiana (Bylands library )«MS. This has not 

been seen since 1900. It is a mere fragment. 

J.B.A.8. 1908. 


7 
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X. HaydarAbad MS. This is the one complete and intact 
manuscript yet founds and is the reliable basis 
for the text. 

XIV. The Bukhara MS. This has not been seen, but as it 

appears (inferentially) to be the original source of 
Dr. Kehr’s, amongst others named below, it cannot 
but be of groat value. 

XV. Nazar Bay TurkiatdnVa MS. This has not been seen ; 

it is the archetype of the Senkovski and belonged 
to a Bukhariot. 

XIII. St. Petersburg Asiatic Museum MS. (Senkovski). 

A partial copy only, which resembles Kehr's. ^ 
XL The St. Petersburg University Library MS. This 
has been scon again, and still appears to be a copy 
of Kehr’s. 

XII. St. Petersburg Foreign Office Library (Dr. Kehr’s). 
This lias been examined and is described in the 
earlier part of this article. 


The net result of the above summary is that there is 
available now as text-material, the complete Haydarabad 
MS., which is good throughout ; the Elphinstone MS., 
which is identical with it, but has lost many pages ; the 
British Museum MS., which is a collection of short frag- 
ments; and Dr. Kehrs, which is of the important help 
detailed in the pzoceding article. 

It appears desirable to wait somewhat longer before 
undertaking the definitive text, in the hope of examining 
the BttkharA MS. Meantime the revision of the English 
text can be efiected« and this would provide a useful 
circumstantial guide to the final text. ^ 
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THE BHATTIPEOLU INSCRIPTION No. 1, A. 

By J. F. fleet, I.C.S. (Rbtd.), Ph.D., C.LE. 

rriHE inscriptions from the Buddhist Stupa at BhattiprOlu 
in tlu^ Kistna District, Madras, were discovered by 
Mr. Rea, Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
whose account, with excellent illustrations, of the relic- 
chambers, the rtdics found in them, and other interesting 
details, may be read in his volume entitled South Indian 
Buddhist Antlqfiitifs which was published in 1894, — 
ASSI, 0. 1~16, plates 1 to 10. The records were first 
brought to notice by Professor Biihler, in a letter published 
in the Academy, 28th May, 1892, which was reprinted in 
this Journal, 1892. 002 fi‘. Some of them were edited by 
him, with a discussion of the palaeographic peculiarities, 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal, 6, 1892. 148 ff. And all 
of them wore edited by him, with facsimile reproductions 
and a table of the alphabet, in the Epigraphia Indica, 
2. 323 flf. The records, usually counted as ten but really 
eleven in number, were somewhat difficult to decipher, in 
consequence of their presenting a new southern variety of 
the Brahml alphabet : and Professor BUhler did not claim 
to have produced final versions of them. That we are able 
to make here an advance on his treatment of one of them, 
is due to something which will be mentioned farther on.^ 

^ It may be obaervad that it is often much eaeier'^to 'improve upon 
a previous treatment of an epigraphic record than it is to produce 
an original treatment. The inscriptions are not aocempanied 1^ oom- 
mentaries, as the literary works are : and there are frequently many 
more subsidiary points to be considered than are apparent at first sighti 
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From Mr. Bea's account it appears (op. cit., 11) that, in 
the excavations made by him, there was first found a large 
receptacle, measuring on the top about 2' 11" by 2' 6", — 
a dhdtugarhiui or “relic-chamber ” (see this Journal, 1907. 
346, note 2), — formed of two black stone slabs with 
smoothed inner faces (plate 3, “casket” No. 1). In the 
smoothed inner faces there are rectangular cuttings, 
answering to each other ; the lower stone having a pro- 
jecting rim, round the cutting, which fits into a projecting 
rim on the upper stone. In the rectangular cutting in the 
lower stone there is a cavity or chamber, 5 inches deep, 
with sides sloping to a circular bottom. In this cavity^or 
chamber there were found various articles (plate 1, the top 
compartment), including an inscribed liexagonal crystal 
(ibid., and plate 4) and a globular black stone “ casket ” 
4J inches in diameter and height (plate 1, bottom, left ; 
plate 4, fig. 7). In this stone “casket” there were found 
some flowers in gold leaf and copper, some gold beads, an 
amethyst bead, some small pierced pearls, a avoMika, or 
Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms projected 
to the right, made of twenty-one small silver coins, and 
a crystal “phial” (plate 4, figs. 11, 12). And inside the 
“ phial ” there was found a flat piece of bone half an inch 
bi^oad (ibid., fig. 12). These details help to explain the 
records. 

The smoothed inner surface of the lower of the two 
stones forming this dMtugarbha bears three incised 


or can be fully examined all at once. The first interpretation of an 
inscription becomes a commentary on it * but, as we know well, even the 
commentaries on the literary works are not all final : and the first 
treatmcp^f or even the second or third, of an inscription is not necessarily 
final, e^ though it may be the work of a schdto of repute. The 
inscriptions, especially the more ancient ones, always remain open^ 
further examixl^ticn in the light of later discoveries : and there is perhaps 
no line of work in which more advance has been made during quite recent 
years towards a settlement of many points previously undeterminable and 
even unrecognizable. 
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inscriptioxis, lying round the mouth of tb^ cavity* or 
chamber (see the plate at El, 2* 824), and numbered by 
Professor Btihler as 1 A, 1 B, and 2. 

No. 1, B, runs : — Banava-putasha Kurasha shapitukasa 
majusa ; “ the receptacle of Kura, son of Banava, together 
with his parents.*’ ^ 

No. 2 runs : — Utaro Pigaha-puto kanitho ; “ Utara, the 
youngest son of Pigaha.” ^ It seems to name the stone- 
cutter who mode the receptacle, or else the person who 
engraved the inscriptions. 

No. 1, A, lu which we are particularly interested, runs 
as follows : — 


Text. 

Kura-piti no cha Kura-matu cha Kurasha chapiva k&cha- 
majusaiii panati phajiga-shamugaiii cha Budha-sariranaih 
nikhetu. 

« « « « « 

After the word Kurasha Professor BUhler read cha 
Siva[8ha] cha\^ remarking that the second word looks 
like Sivaka as the lower curve of the sha has not been 
formed properly.” He took nikhetu as = nikkhettuTit « 
niksheptum, the infinitive of -h kahip, and aanrirdTicnh 
= 4arirdmm as the partitive genitive. And he translated 
the record thus (El, 2. 327) : — 

“ By the father of Kura, the mother of Kura, Kura (Aim- 
“ aelff) and Siva (6iva), (has been ordered) the preparation 


^ The inscription 1, A, shews that pitu = pitri stands here as an 
ahtiisha of v^iQtdpUut *niother and father.* 

* 1 follow Professor Bidder’s translation of this record. ]ENft 
^ms a somewhat peculiar form lor hania^ha ; and we possibly have 
hm a term demoting some office or avooation ; Utara, eon of Pigaha* 

I * (ts) the Kfl^l^ha (i» this moMer).*' 

* The text in El, 2. 320, accidentally omits the cha both before ahd 
after dtva[«^]. The words are duly shewn in VOJ, 6, 1822. IW. 
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** of a casket and {has hem given) a box of crystal in order 
** to deposit some relics of Budha {BuddJiay* 

« » * * » 

Along with the other BhattiprOlu inscriptions, this record 
presents the following peculiarities in spelling : — 

(1) There are no double consonants : kurasha stands for 
kv/mahalwby and bvdha for hv/Mhay and so on. 

(2) The long d is treated somewhat capriciously : it is 
shewn in kdchoLy phdligay and aa/rirdnam ; but it is absent 
from Tnatu and the first syllable of chapiva. 

(3) There are no long forms of i and u: i stands for 
I in chapiva and earirdnamy and u for d in majuaam. 

In respect of particular words, we have to make the 
following observations : — 

(4) There is no question about the correctness of my 
reading, chapiva Icdcha-, where Professor BUhler read cka 
Siva^aha] cha : the pi instead of aiy and the kd instead of 
aha, are quite clear in the facsimile. The combination 
chapiva stands for chdplvay and represents a Sanskrit 
chzdpysivay ‘and also indeed.*^ 

(6) In kdcha-majuaamy the second component, majuaam, 
represents the Sanskrit majjdahly more usually maiijlLahd 
(the form manjuahd also is given by the l^abdakalpadruma 
from the 6abdaratnavali), ‘a box, chest, case, basket, 
receptacle : ' as the original does not present an AnusvAra 
in the first syllable, either here, or in the form Trvajuaa 
again in the inscriptions No. 1, B, and No. 6, or in TYvajHaa, 
with the long u, in No, 9, whereas the Anusvg,ra is duly 
shewn in the last syllable here, and in aamugam and 
mrirdTiam, we have probably to understand that the 


^ In P&li, apt + im becomes aj^va ; bat Bva is liable to become ian 
alter a long voerbl : see Childers’ Dictionary under api and Bm, The 
form which we have here seems to be a kind of compromise between 
those two practices : the ^ of 4m was elided, and the » of apt was 
lengthened. 
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word in view was moyjilaam = ma^jila/ia, not mami^ 
jUsarifi = ma'fijilalid. The word kdcha is explained as 
meaning * glass, crystal, or quartz.’ I take the whole 
term as denoting the dhoitugarhha itself : that application 
seems to be indicated by the inscription 1, B, and by the 
points that the word majusa, nmjusa, occurs again in 
the two inscriptions, Nos. 6 and 9, which occupy similar 
positions on the other two dhatugarbluxs which were 
found in the same Stiipa, and that globular stone 
“caskets” were not found in them. 

(6) Professor Bilhler took panati in composition with 
majuamtt : but, as is shewn by the Anusvara, that was 
certainly not intended by the author of the record. It is 
not clear how he arrived at the meaning ‘ preparation.’ ^ 
The form panati might represent either 'bending, 
bowing, re\ rence, obeisance,’ or prajnapt iJpf ' teaching, 
an appointment, an order, the arrangement (of a seat, 
etc.).’ I find the same form in the Mathura Jain 
inscription No. 36, in the words pariati-dharitaya and 
panati-fcaiu (El, 2. 209, No. 36, lines 3, 4), wliich, with 
pamati taken as = prajfUipti, have been translated by 
“obeying the command:” and, not only does that 
rendering seem quite suitable there, but also it appears 
to be well supported by the fact that in another (but 
later) record from the same place we have (ibid., 210, 
No. 39) : — Datilachayya-prajiiapitaye ^&madhyaye ; “ of 
^y&md.dhya, who had received the command from 
Dattilacharya.” But panati as = praj'fLaptiJf, would in 
full spelling become pamnatti; and that, as we shall 
see (page 106 below, and note 1), is not admissible here. 
I therefore take paimti as standing here, quite naturally 
and correctly, for pramxtifp; and I take it as meaning 

^ PdSBibly, the wrong words were italioised and bracketed in Bl, % 
827 , — been ordered) ” instead of " {the preparation qf),** On tlie 
other hand, however, in VOJ, 61, 1892. 155, we have “ (hue been d^rawd 
the expense of) the preparation of a casket.* 
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*{cm O/ct of) reverence or obeisance/ or» mord 
* a humble offering.* 

(7) In plwiUga-shjamugam, the first compoijient is a well- 
established corruption of the Sanskrit epJtdlHha, ‘crystal, 
made of crystal.* The second component stands for 
shamugga = samvdga^ round box or casket.* The 
whole term obviously denotes the crystal “phial,** which 
contained the flat piece of bone. The arrangement of the 
text seems to mark this object as a separate offering by 
Kura himself, in which his parents did not join. 

(8) It does not seem correct to take nikhetu as standing 
for the infinitive nikkhettum. I take it as standing f^r 
nikkhettu = nikah^tuli, the genitive singular of the verbal 
noun nikaheptri, ‘ one who deposits.* The construction 
aarlrdnam nikhetu = iarvrdndm nikaJi^ptuh, ‘of a depositor 
of relics,* is authorized and inculcated by Panini, 2. 2, 15, IG, 
where we are taught that, save in some exceptional instances, 
the separate objective genitive, and not a base in compoftition, 
is to be used with a verbal noun formed with tri or aka. 
Instances given by the Ka^ika under siitra 16 are apam 
erashtd, “ the creator of the waters,*’ pv/rdm bhettd, “ the 
destroyer of the cities,** and vajrasya bhaHfd, “ the wielder 
of the thunderbolt.** As another epigraphic instance, we 
may cite from one of the Yak&taka records {Ovjpta 
Inscriptiona, 247, line 41): — Gavaih i^ata-sahasrasya 
hanturrharati dushkritam ; “he takes over, incurs, the 
guilt of a slayer of a hundred thousand cows.** ^ Ad 
easily accessible literary instance we may cite from the 
Raghuvaih^a, 2. 50 : — Tadsraksha kalya^a-paraihparS.i;;i4ih 
bhOktAram = ilrjasvalam = atma-d§ham ; “ therefore preserve 
thy strong body, the enjoyer of successions of lucky thinga*' 


' In Pallava records, we have the same verse with the various reading 
pSbati instead of haauti (lA, 5. fi2, line 82), and also with the further 
various reading kUvuham instead of duahleritam (ibid., 1S6, line 80). 
It oomes, no doubt, from some law-book. 
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(Jie above introduction, I give my rendering of 
the record as follows : — 


Translation. 

Of the father of Kura, and of the mother of Kura, and 
indeed of Kura himself, (this) quartz receptacle (is) the 
humble offering : and the crystal casket (is the sepa/irate 
humble offering) of him making a deposit of relics of 
Buddha. 

It may be added that the principal record on this 
dlidtugarbha is, not this one, but the short inscription 
No. 1, B, videh says: — ‘‘The receptacle of Kura, son of 
Banava, together with his parents.'* That that record 
was engraved first, is shewn by the manner in which the 
last two syllables of No. 1, A, slant upwards, out of the 
direct line of the writing, so as to avoid the first syUahle 
of No. 1, B. 


A special feature of interest in this record is found in 
the point that, like the inscriptions on the Piprahwa and 
Peshawar vases, it is in metre ; it furnishes another 
instance of the occurrence of isolated epigraphic verses, 
the probability of which has been doubted in certain 
quarters. That this record seemed to be metrical, was 
observed to me by Mr. Thomas about two years ago: 
and it was, in fact, his reipfi^rk that led me to examine 
the record and detect the correct reading chapiva hdoha,^ 
(7fUx^Uda/rk)t and to consider other details also. 

Completing the text with double consonants and long 
vowels, we have a verse in the Arya metre, as follows 
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Text. 

1 Kura-pitujno cha Kura|-m&tu cha] 

2 Kurashshaj chapilva ka<^ha|-majju|sa]ii| 

VWV Mm M Mi 

3 panati phaliga-shamuggaih cha| 

4 Buddha-sa|rira|naih| nikkhe|ttu| 


In view of what has been said in this Journal, 1906. 
462, 714, there is no need to justify any further tlfe 
slurring of the Anusvara so as not to lengthen the 
preceding a of aamuggam and aarlrdTiamy and the 
treatment of the o of pituno as short. 

A feature, however, which does call for remark, is found 
in the point that the third pdda, paruati etc,, does not 
scan in accordance with the rule, which requires here 
three feet, each of four short-syllable instants. But the 
pada does present the prescribed number of such instants, 
namely twelve.^ The verse, therefore, must be regarded 
as an irregular Arya. But it does not stand alone in 
this particular peculiarity ; it is matched and justified by 
other similar instances. 

Amongst epigraphic records, we have two instances 
in the Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta (Oupta 
Inscriptions, 89). The first verse begins — 


^ It is this point that fixes the conclusion tliat paridUi stands here for 
pranxUih, and not for s= prajnaptih, which would give two 

short-sylhible instants too many. As regards another detail, it may be 
added that composition of words is not permissible in passing from the 
second to the third pida : this is a second reason for which we cannot 
take majumth-pwMUi as a compound. 

The line might be set right by transferring pamti to stand after cha : 
but that involves taking a liberty ^th the text ; and it would spoil the 
construction. 
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1 Jayatl-vi|bhu£ s chaturbhuja^j s 

2 chatur-a|nii 3 iava-vipu|la-salila|-paryya|iikaht 


The second verse begins — 

1 6ate pailcha-shashtyl-adhikil 

2 varshajnaih bhu|patau cha| Budhagup|t6| 

Here, in each case, the first pada — the rule for which is 
the same as for the third pada — presents the proper 
number of twelve short-syllable instants, but is arranged 
rightly for only one foot out of the three.^ 

From Pali literature,^ I have noted a similar instance in 
the Thfirigatha, verse 407, which begins — 

1 Sassuya sassurjassa cha| 

2 sayaih| pataih| pranamam|:upaga|mma| 


^ In the way of other metrical curioBities, it may be observed that we 
have a Vosantatilaka verse which is irregular in the first pdda in Ahe 
Gangdli&r inscription {Qupta IiiscriptUmSy 76, line 19) : — Y&t88ha| 
chaturshuj kriteshuj etc. Also, that in the inscription on the boar at 
%ran we have a passage which distinctly begins as an Ary& but passes 
into prose (ibid., 169, line 1) ; — Varshej prathame| prithivlml ppthu- 
kl|rttau, etc. Further, that in the Bijayagadh inscription (ibid., 253) 
the word siddham should not be separated by a mark of punctuation from 
kritiahu etc» : lines 1 and 2 then form a verse in the metre, except 
that in the last pada we must scan etaaydm as halaydihl, taking the 
liberty of shortening the long d ; that this passage is a verse has been 
sugges^ by Professor Kielhorn in lA, 26, 1897. 163, and note 38. 

I think that Professor Biihler somewhere pointed out that in the 
passage beginning with praddna-hMiJa-vilmirna in line 80 of the AUah&bftd 
I insenption of Saknudragupta {Oupta Inacriptiomt 9) we have a verae in 
the somewhat rare P|ithvlbhara metre. But the point may be mentioned 
here, in case it has not been previously notified. 

* Perhaps Mr. Bouse can adduce other instances from this source. 
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And the same work yields in verse 438 an instance 
which is analogous, but affects the second pdda instead of 
the first or third : — 

1 SOrhaihl tato cha|vitva| 

2 kalaih| karitva Sindhav-araftflij 

Here we have the proper number of eighteen short- 
syllable instants, but not in the right order. 

« « « « « 

A remark may be added regarding the inscription on tile 
Peshawar vase, mentioned in the course of the preceding 
remarks, which is another instance of the occurrence of 
isolated epigraphic verses. This record has been exhibited 
as a verse from one point of view by Mr. Thomas in this 
Journal, 1906. 453 ; from another point of view by me, 
ibid., 714. 

There were available at that time only two reproductions 
of this record, both hand-drawn ; one by Professor Dowson, 
the other by General Sir Alexander Cunningham. Professor 
Dowson^s reproduction seemed the more reliable : and, 
following that, we both took the first word as Oihilena, 
Since that time, there has been published in the 
JEpigraphia Iiidica, 8. 296, to accompany an article by 
Pixifessor LUders, a facsimile reproduction which makes 
it certain that the word is Sihilena, The following 
question is thereby raised. The word simha, ‘lion/ 
underlies both the named, Sihila and Siharachhita as 
written here. In SiharachhiUnaf we must scan the 
{ of si as long. How, then, are we to avoid doing the 
same in SihiUna,, against the metre from either point 
of view ? 

Dr. Grierson tells me that, though he cannot just ffow 
give the exact reference, he has found the word alha « 
eirkha with the i scanned both as long and as short in 
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one and the aame verse in some Panj&bl or B&jasthani 
composition. Further, that it is a rule for all Tadbhava* 
words — (and both the names in question are such) — that 
long vowels before the penultimate should be shortened. 

There is every probability that the rule was the same 
in the aneient Prakrits, in one of which the record in 
question was composed. And in these circumstances we 
need hardly hesitate to scan the opening words as SihiUna 
Siha"', which suits the metre both from Mr. Thomas’ point 
of view and from mine. 




THE HEBBEW VERSION OF THE “ SECEETUX 
SECRETORHH,” 

A MKDl.KVAL THEATI8K ASCRIBED TO ARISTOTLE. 

Published for the first time from the MSS. of the British Museum^ 
Oxford^ and Munich. 

JFith an Introduction and an English Translation. 

II.— TRANSLATION. 

By M. GASTER. 

^ YE men of knowledge and who understand riddles? 

who search by means thereof for precious objects ; 
lift up your eyes on liigh and I'ead the book that is called 
the “ Privy of Privies,” wherein there is contained^ the 
direction in the governance of the kingdom which Aristotle 
wrote for the great king Alexander. 

2. Says the Ishmaelite, the translator : May the Lord 
keep the King of the Faithful to joy ; may He strengthen 
hip to defend the Law and to protect the people and all 
the interests of the Faithful. Behold, his servant has 
fulfilled his command, and he has diligently searched 
I for the book of the rule of government, which is called 

i the ** Secret of Secrets,” which the great and pious 
philosopher Aristotelos, the son of Nikomachis, wrote for 
Jiis disciple the great king Alexander, the son of Kilk 
: jFlori,^ who is called the man of the two-homs, and, in 


' A oorrapticm from PhilippuB. 
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Arabic, Dzul Kamain. When he had grown old and too 
weak to go with him, and King Alexander had made him 
governor and lord and councillor, because he was a man 
of true counsel with the spirit of wisdom and of good 
understanding, combining with it gracious manners and 
the expert providence and spiritual wisdom, and holding 
fast to the virtues of discretion, of meekness and lowliness, 
the love of righteousness and the virtue of justice : where- 
fore many of the sages hold him as of the number of the 
prophets, although he has not been sent (with a Message) 
to the nation and had not been a Lawgiver. And in the 
Chronicles (of the Greeks) it is found written that the 
Lord, blessed be He, endowed liim with the power of 
prophecy, and said unto him, “Tliou shouldst be called 
Angel rather than man.” And he knew Arts without 
number, and there are many opinions about his death ; 
one section said that he died in a natural way and that his 
grave is known, and another section said that he ascended 
to Heaven in a column of the Divine Glory. And he 
helped Alexander by his good counsel, and Alexander 
followed his biddings, as is known. And his greatness, 
his glory, his sovereignty and rule spread over all the 
kingdoms, and he went to the extreme ends of the earth 
and he passed over all the length and breadth of the 
roads, and all the nations accepted his rule, the Arabs 
and Barbarians, so that he became king over the whole 
world. And this came about because of the guidance of 
Aristotelos and of his deep counsel and the interest he 
took, and in that Alexander never turned away from hie 
words and never forsook his advice and his commands. 

3. And it has been found that he sent him letters 
concerning the government, by which he di^w the hearts 
to love him, and by the fulfilment of those letters he 
obtained tbs' most perfect love. Among these letters 
there is a letter which Alexander sent to him after ho 
had conquered the land of Persia and ruled over their 
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noblea. wrote to Aristotle and said unto him : 

May the pious teacher and the true and faithful governor 
know that I liave found in the land of Persia men with 
abundant reason and subtle understanding, and they have 
lordship over the kingdom, and they rebel against the 
king ; and I fear them on account of my kingdom. And 
1 therefore intend to slay them all, and 1 ask thy advice 
ill this matter.” 

And Aristotle replied and said unto him: “Alexander, 
if thou hast decided to kill them all, and thou hast the 
power in thine liand this to do for the sake of thy govern- 
ment, thou, however, wilt not be able to kill their country 
or to change their air and their water. But thou wilt 
be able to rule over them much better by doing good 
unto them and by showing them honour ; and thou wilt 
rule over thi.jn through their love for thee. For if thou 
wilt show kindness unto them thou wilt be much more 
surely established than if thou oppressest them. Know, 
moreover, that thou canst not reign over persons and 
govern the hearts but by means of justice and righteous- 
ness. Know also that just as the people can talk against 
thee they can also act. Endeavour, therefore, not to force 
them to talk, and thou wilt have peace from their deeds. 
Peace unto thee.” 

And this reply reached Alexander, and he acted 
accordingly ; and the Persians became more obedient to 
his command than all the other nations. 

4, Saith the Ishmaelite, the translator, Yahia ben 
Albatrik : I left no temple among the temples where 
the philosophers deposited their hidden wisdom unsought, 
nor have I neglected any of the great Nazarites (or, recluses) 
who had tried to fathom that wisdom, and of whom 
I thought that the object of my search could be found 
with him, that I did not with all industry enquire alter 
him, until I came to the Temple of the wcmhippeni of 
the sun which the great Hermes had built for hunself. 

J.B.A.8. 1908. 
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And I found thet^ a priest, a man of great wisdom and 
deep knowledge, and I made myself known unto him, 
and I made friends with him, and I used many ruses, 
until he granted me permission to study the books that 
were deposited there in the Temple. Among them I found 
the object of my search, which I had been commanded 
to search for by the King of the Faithful, and it was 
written in gold. And I sat me down before his noble 
presence, and I accomplished my desire, and with great 
diligence and through the good fortune of the king, 
1 undert(K)k to translate this book from Greek into Burn! 
(Syriac) and from Rumi into Arabic. And in the v(^i*y 
beginning I found therein : The reply of the philosopher 
Aristotelos to the king Alexander. And thus he wrote : — 

5. “I beheld the letter of the honoured, beloved, and 
subtle son, the righteous king, the master of great 
righteousness. May the Lord in His mercy lead thee 
on the road of righteousness and preserve thee from 
turning after the desire of thy heart, and make thee 
a companion of the good of the world to come and of 
this world ! 

“ To begin with, thou mentionest in thy letter thy great 
regret for thy separation from me, and that 1 am not with 
thee where thou dwellest. Thou askest me to prepare for 
thee a treatise on the measure and balance of thy rule, 
which shall be unto thee as my substitute, and suppoH 
thee in all thy deeds, as if I were present, for tboti 
knowest that my absence from thee is not because I hate 
thee, but in consequence of my great age and the weaknesE 
of my body. 

“ Know that that which thou askest of me, the thoughts 
of the living could not contain, and still lees the skins of 
the dead. It is, however, my duty to fulfil thy desire, for 
I am beholden unto thee. But thou shouldst not Mk 
from me to make known this secret more than what I make 
known in this book, for I have laboured over it, and I am 
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hoping of the Lord that there will be obstacle between 
thee and that book. For the Lord haa graciously granted 
thee understanding, and He has given thee of the glory of 
wisdom, therefore study carefully the allusions (in this 
book) os I have taught and advised thee already aforetime. 
Then wilt thou obtain thy wish and accomplish thy 
desire. These various and scattered secrets have I merely 
indicated by tokens, and the sealed things have I clothed 
in likenesses, lest this our bc^ok fall into the hands of those 
proud meix who destroy and of the wicked who covet poweB» 
They will then see that permission has been withheld from 
them to understand it, nor was it our intent that they know 
of it. And I would be breaking the covenant by revealing 
the secret whicli Qod has revealed to me. And I conjure 
thee, just as I have been conjured upon this subject (not 
to reveal it), and whoever knows this secret and feveals 
its hidden meaning is sure of a swift, bad punishment, 
from which the Lord keep thee and us and grant us mercy, 
6. “ And after this I mention to thee, in the first place, 

that which I have recommended thee as the principal 
objects of thy desire, viz., that it behoves a king to have 
at least two supports, but only then when he hiniself is 
steadfast in his rule, by which he holds sway and those 
who are under his reign are in one obeisance, and by such 
subjection the allegiance is strengthened in favour unto 
the liege. I will explain the reason of their obeisance 
to their lord, and that is of two causes, one vnithout 
and the other is within. I have already explained to 
Jrthee the one without, and that is thou shouldst treat the 
I* people well and help them, and this is connected with 
.spending of money and with dispensing favours, which 
I will mention later on in its proper place. And the 
i subjects are the second support for to draw their hesirte 
I* by his work, and that is of the first in importance, and ii 
lhas also two causes, one without and the other withili 
|The without one, which would cause the pecple to show 
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obeisanoe to him, is, that they see him dealing righteously 
with them and that he takes pity on theiR* And the cause 
within is, the counsel of the wise and f>iouB in whom the 
Lord, may He be exalted, delights and whom He has 
endowed with His wisdom. And I will trust in thy keeping 
this hidden secret, and other things besides, which thou wilt 
find in the divers sections of this book, full of wisdom 
and morals, and in them their very intent and purpose. 
And when tliou wilt study their contents and understand 
their allusions thou wilt obtain thy wishes and the purpose 
of thy desire. May the Lord grant thee a clear understanding 
of wisdom and the respect of the possessors thereof.'' 

7. This book contains eight treatises. The first, on the 
various manners of kings. The second, on the affairs of the 
king and his rule, and how he must conduct himself in all 
his afiMrs and in the governance of the kingdom. The third, 
of the attribute of righteousness in which the king must 
be perfect, and by which he must lead the multitude and 
individuals. The fourth, of his governors, of his scribes, 
of the clerks of the affairs of the people, of the officers and 
their manner of deportment. The fifth, on his couriers 
who journey on his commands, of his messengers, of their 
preparation, of their conduct in the discharge of their 
messages and appointments. The sixth, on the conduct of 
his servants, of the commanders of the troops, and all who 
are under them, according to the degrees of their stations. 
Hie seventh, on the conduct of war, the battle-array, of 
watchfulness, of the arrangement of the soldiers, of the 
propitious times for battles, tlie time of going forward, and 
all the diverse movements in all directions. The eighth 
chapter, on special arts, natural secrets and taUamans, 
on the good of the bodies, on the properti^ of precious 
stones, of plants, and living beings, and wonderful things 
of the mysteries of leechcraft, of what expels poisons 
without requiring the aid of. a physician, and many simiiar 
useful things, as we shall hereafter mention. 
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8. Book I: On the diverse rMmnera of kvfige. There 
are four kinds ol kings; the king who is liberal to his 
people and liberal to himself; the king who is mean to 
himself and mean to his people ; the king who is mean to 
himself and liberal to his people ; and a king who is liberal 
to himself and mean to his people. And the Romans 
already have said, it is no shame to a king to be mean to 
himself and liberal to his people. And the Indians have 
said : it is profitable to be mean to himself and to his 
people. And the Persians have said and replied to the 
Indians ; that only the king who is liberal to himself and 
liberal to his people is the king that is prosperous in his 
imdeitakings. And all agreed to it. For liberality to 
oneself and meaiiuess to the people is shame and loss to 
the kingdom. 

9. And now that we liave decided to exatnhiS this 
thing it is ine(»t to explain what we mean by liberality and 
what is meanness, and whei'ein consists prodigality, and what 
evil is caused by avarice. And it is known that things are 
considered blameworthy when they are in either of two 
extremes, but to keep the conduct straight between the 
twq extremes is not considered a blame. The principle of 
liberality is difficult to determine, whilst that of meanness 
is easy. The limitation of liberality depends upon how 
much is required in time of need, and furthermore on the 
condition that he who gives should give only as much as 

^ is necessary, and to persons who deserve, and according to 
his mec^ns. For whatever goes beyond this liberality is 
, increase and over-stepping the limit of liberality, and it 
, becomes wastefulness. Therefore anyone who gives move 
L than is required is not praised, and whoever spends not at 
i the proper time is like a man who pours bitter water on to 
^ the littoral of the sea. And anyone who, instead of giving 
f to the one who requires it, gives it to the one who does not 

1 require it, is exactly as if he helped an enemy against 
himself. And any king who gives what is aeoessavy* at 
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the time of need, and who gives to the deserving, he is 
liberal to himself, and liberal to his people, and prosperous 
in his dealings, and he studies carefully his affairs. And 
this is the man whom the ancients called liberal and noble ; 
not the one who squanders and makes gifts to people who 
are unwoHhy, for the man who thus spends largely wastes 
the treasures of the kingdom. Meanness in general is 
a title imworthy of kings and unbecoming to the royal 
majesty. Therefore, if either be the natui*e of the king, 
then he must entrust the dispensing of the gifts into the 
hands of a faithful and discreet man, in whom he has 
confidence, and to whom he gives full power. 

10. “Alexander, I tell thee, that it is a vice for any 

more than he possesses. And anyone who 
imposes upon his kingdom more than it can bear, loses 
himself and causes loss to others, as I shall show further on. 
And this I have told thee constantly, that liberality and 
the firm establishment of the kingdom rest on refraining 
from (taking) the property of other people and forbearing 
(to take) their goods. And I have seen in some of the 
maxims of the great Hermes that the most perfect virtue, 
excellence of intelligence, peace of the realm, and the firm 
establishment of law, are all in a king who forbear from 
touching the money of people. 

11. “Alexander, know that there was no other cause 
for the destruction of the kings of Nigig but tbe too 
great prodigality of their gifts, far beyond their income, 
for in the last they laid hands on the money of the people, 
who rose against them and destroyed theh* dominion. 
And this is a natural consequence, in that money is the 
means for the maintenance of life. It forms a part of 
it, and life cannot permanently be maintamed if this 
portion is destroyed. Liberality means also to give up 
a desired object, not to pry on secrets, and to keep silence, 
not to mention gifts given ; just as perfect piety consists 
in forgiving lebukes, in paying respect to the worthy, in 
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receiving everybody with a friendly countenance, and in 
returning peaceful greetings, and in not pajdng attention 
to the aberrations of the fool. 

12. “Alexander, I have so often explained to thee 
that it ought now to bo deeply fixed in thy mind, and that 
if thou doest it I am certain thou wilt succeed. But now 
I am repeating to thco again the whole wisdom in brief. 
And if I should not have taught thee anything aught 
but this, it should suffice to teach thee in all thy works 
touching tliis world and the world to come. Knawir that, 
the intellect is the head of governance, the happiiifiisa ot 
the soul, the revcalor of secrets. It causes thee to flee 
from the ungainly and to love the lovable. It is the root 
of all things praiseworthy and the essence of the desirable. 
The first teaching of understanding is coveting of a good 
name. Who^v^er covets it truly, he shall have glory, but 
whoever covets it faintly is confounded by hatred and 
shame. Good fame ought to be coveted for itself. 
Kingdom ought not to be coveted for its own sake, bift 
only for the purpose of obtaining fame, and therefore 
the aim of will and intellect is to obtain a good name. 
And the love of fame is obtained through good government. 

13. “ If lordship is coveted for other causes it produces 
envy, and envy produces lying, and lying is the very 
root and essence of vileness, and the offspring of lying is 
slander. And slander produces hatred, and hatred produces 
vnrongdoing, and wrongdoing produces violence, and violence 
produc^ ire, and ire produces controversy, and controversy 
produces enmity, and enmity produces war, and war destroys 
order and devastates the lands and turns ever3rthing to 
chaos, and chaos produces the end of the world. But if 
intellect conquers the coveting of lordship, then it produces 
faithfulness, and faithfulness produces meekness, and faith.- 
fulness is the very root of all things lovable^ It is the 
contrary to lying, and it engenders fear and justice, aiid 
justice engenders trust, and trust engenders honour, and 
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honoar produces fellowship, and fellowship produces friend- 
ship, and friendship produces the willingness of sacrifice 
for others, and by this means law and order are established 
and this is in accordance with nature. And therefore it is 
thus made clear that the desire to govem for good name 
is praiseworthy and lasting. 

14. “Alexander, eschew fleshly delights, for they cause 
destruction. Fleshly appetite induces the animal soul to 
covet the accomplishments of its will, without discretion, 
and though the body that wastes away rejoices the 
intellect that ought to be preserved is destroyed.*' ^ 

15. Book II: Of the ordinance of the kUig, of his 
purveya,nce, oontiifience, and discretion. It is needful 
to a king to obtain renown through some famed science. 
He will become known by it to others, and he must 
speak of it, and thereby he shall rule and reign over 
others. In such wise his wisdom (science^ will be 
known, and that he desire that they should turn their 
attention towards it, and then they will come to him. 

16. “ Alexander, any king that puts his kingdom under 
the Faith, he reigns and holds lord's estate. . But any king 
that puts his Faith (the Law) in servitude to his kingdom, 
abases his Faith, and whoever abetses' his Faith, his 
Faith shall kill him. And 1 tell thee, as the renowned 
philosophers have said, whose followers we are, that the 
very first thing befitting a king is to respect all the 
statutes of the Law, not trespassing any of itft derails, or 
neglecting any of its prohibitions, and he must show to 
the people his obedience to the Law. He must in truth 
be a faithful believer. For when he will dissemble his 
faith and feign obedience, he will not obtain praise for his 
subtle dealings. For his secret will not remain hidden 
from the eyes of the people, and he will not in any wise 
be pleasing unto them, though he spend ever so much 
money on them. But only (by true faith) will he be 
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to God, blessed be He, and make himself beloved 
of His servants. 

17, “ And it is needful to a king to reverence the leaders 
of the nation, the wise men of the Law, and the judges. 
He should honour them, and not show pride. He should 
be broad-minded and skilled in thorough examination. 
He must foresee the future, and be merciful and kind. 
When he is angry lie must not allow the anger to master 
him until he lose his reason, nor must he allow vice to 
seize hold of him, for if he submits to it vice wilj over- 
power his intellect and will coiKpier his virtue. And 

he reaches the right path he must follow it without 
hindrance. H(' must not be arrogant nor put people to 
sliainc. He must dross in rich and precious clothing, and 
put on fair apparel, and the people will be impressed thereby 
and he will easily be singled out from among the rest. It 
is becoming that he should spe^ak sweetly and use fair 
language, and his voice must be clear. A strong (clear) 
voice is best for times of rebuke ; he must therefore not 
speak with a strong voice except when it is absolutely 
necessary, and then from afar. He also must not make 
his voice too often heard, for only in such wise shall his 
subjects respect him. 

18. “ He must not seek too much the company of men ; 
his familiarity with them, and still more that with the 
ootmnon people, will bring him into contempt And how 
excellent is the custom of the Indians in the ordinance of 
their king^ who say that if the king shows himself to the 
people his it^al majesty gets lowered in their eyes, and 
they despise him I And it is therefore beseeming that he 
should not show himself to them but at a distance, and 
then in royal appai*el, and in parade and military display, 
and on one of the great festival days, and only once a year. 
And then he is to show himself to the whole nation, and 
one of his officers must stand beside him who is eloquent, 
and who will speak to them and thank God, and praiae 
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Him in that they are obedient to the king’s command, and 
that they know of the king’s gracious will towards them, 
and that he thinks of their welfare, and he (the speaker) 
will ask them to walk in the ways of the Lord, and he will 
warn them not to turii away from his words, and that the 
king will pardon trespassers, and he will grant their requests 
and petitions ; and he is to let them know that the king will 
fulfil the request of the greater number and pardon the 
guilty. But this must happen only once a year, and he 
must lessen the heavy burden they are wont to bear, and 
that will please them and will increase their joy, and his 
love will enter their hearts, and they will speak accordingly 
to their household and with their children. And the youths 
will grow up with the habit of listening to his voice and 
of loving him, and tlie women will rejoice in the joy of their 
husbands, and his name will be good in the eyes of all, in 
secret and in public. And be thereby will be safe from being 
treated with disrespect and from losing his sovereignty, 
and it will not enter into the mind of any man to change 
any of his laws. 

19. '‘It is also needful that he lighten all the taxes 
and dispense with their tributes. And in a higher degree 
must he do it for the merchants who bring merchandise 
to his realm. For if he forbear to take away the money 
of his people, they, being pleased with him, will stop longer 
in his country, and the commerce will grow, and the 
rent of his realm will increase by the diverse kinds 
merchandise and beautiful things (they bring) and fay 
the greater number of people. For this will be one of the 
causes for his country to be peopled, and also for his 
income to grow, and for his affairs to improve, and his 
praise and the glory of his kingdom will be great. If 
thou givest up the small, thou wilt obtain the great. 

20. "Do not covet riches that are corruptible, which 
thou must soon forsake, but get thee stable riches ~ a 
kingdom that does not pass away, and a life that is 
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everlafiting. Seek to obtain a good name and pleanant 
company. Yield not to the animal instincts, and to the 
manner of the wolves to spoil whatever thou findest, 
and to search for what thou hast not lost. Be not cruel 
t<> those thou hast conquered, and keep aloof from 
everything that furthers the intent of going after the 
desire of eating, drinking, sleeping, and lechery. Do 
not give too much way to it, for this is the nature 
of the swine which may be a praise in animals, but 
not in thee It destroys the soul and harms the Ibody, 
and shortens the days, and reduces the sight, and makes 
women rule over thee. 

21. “Do not withhold thyself from thy best friends 
and the best among thy courtiers. Do not refuse to eat 
with them or to delight with them in play or mirth, but 
do it sparingly, only twice a year. And in addition to it, 
honour those who have deseived to be honoured [0. adds: 
and place everyone in his state, befriend them and praise 
them openly, and lionour them], and return greetings to 
everyone of them. Give changes of raiment to as many 
as possible. And if it is one of tlie king's own garments 
which he takes off and which the other expects, then such 
gift will be far more acceptable and his love for thee much 
more excellent. And the king is not to stop distributing 
until everyone has obtained something. 

22. “ It is furthermore fitting for the king to demean 
himself sedately, and not to laugh overmuch ; for too 
much laughing removes fear and hastens disrespect, whilst 
all those who sit before him will be more impressed by 
his sedateness, and will appear before him with dread. 
And if he sees one of them behaving disrespectfully, he 
must punish him. If he is one of those who are nearest 
to him (a relative), then his punishment is to be removal 
from the Court for some time, until he ceases to behave 
in such like manner. And if it is proved that he acts 
deliberately, so as to show disrespect and contempt^ 
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then he must be punished more severely, and exiled 
to a distant place. But if he is one of the knights or 
courtiers, then he must be punished with death. And in 
the book of the Indians it is written : The difference 
between a king who rules by himself and the king whom 
the people have appointed to rule over them, is strength 
or weakness. And Asklabios lias a chapter concerning 
the king. He says : The best among the kings is the 
one who, like an eagle, is surrounded by carrion, and not 
the one who is like a carcase surrounded by eagles. 

‘ 23. “ Alexander, the obeisance to a king comes through 

four things : religiosity, love, want, and reverence. There- 
fore, put away the wrong from the people and remove 
violence from them, and do not give them matter to speak, 
for what the people say they may do, therefore guard 
against giving them reason to speak (against thee) and 
thou wilt eschew their doing. And know [O. and M. : 
that the people are the honour of the king. And in the 
book of the Indians it is written] that fear induces respect 
for royalty, and it is more necessary that thy fear should 
be put upon the people than to place thy army in the 
valleys. For the king is compared to the rain by which the 
Lord waters the earth. It is the blessing of Heaven and 
the life of the lands ; but it also causes destruction. For 
it sometimes injures the travellers and shakes the buildings, 
and the fiery flames come down and the floods overflow, 
and men and animals perish, and the sea rises in storm, and 
many evil consequences result therefrom for man. And 
yet people, unceasingly looking up to the work of the 
Lord, recognise His mercies, whereby He gives life to the 
vegetation, and prepares food for them, and the great 
loving-kindness with which He graciously favours them, 
and they extol the work of the Lord and praise Him, and 
pay no heed to any of the evils which befall them at the 
same time. 

24. ** Alexander, enquire after the needy of thy place 
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and feed them from the Treasury in the time of want, 
for in the feeding of the people in time of need there is 
observance of the faith, gladness of the subjects, and also 
the fulfilment of the will of God. 

26. “ Alexander, increase the store of com against 
the years of famine, and when the time of famine comes 
bring that corn out which thou hast stored up, and give 
food to thy country and sell it unto thy people. For by 
so doing destruction is averted, and king and nation are 
preserved. 

26 “ Alexander, l)e careful in thy dealings and pe^cfc 
in thy actions, and the best plan for thy conduct is to 
reassure the meek against the fear of oppression. For 
then also evildoers and wicked men will entrust themselves 
to thy forbearance, and they will believe in their hearts 
that thou keepest thine eyes upon their deeds. 

27. Alexander, above everything I beseech thee, and 
T repeat it again unto thee, listen to the voice of morals, 
for then thy government will be perfect and thy sovereignty 
firmly established, to wit * eschew to shed blood, for tl^s 
is a punishment reserved unto the Lord the Creator, who 
alone knows the secrets, but thou judgest only according 
to the sight of thine eyes, and thou dost not know the 
hidden things. Therefore take heed and beware with all 
thy might. And Hermes the great has already said, that 
when a creature slays another creature like himself, 
the angels above are moved and cry aloud before their 
Creator, and say unto Him, ‘Thy servant So-and-so oiijils 
unto Thee.* And if he has been slain because he had 
shed the blood of another, then the One, blessed be He, 

I replies unto them, ‘ He has transgi'essed and slain, suffer 
: that he be slain.’ But if the murder is caused through 
the coveting of things of this world, or for any other 
wrong purpose, then He replies unto them : ‘ I swear by 
My throne and by the glory of My kingdom that I will 
not forsake the blood of My servant.* And the angela 
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never cease crying before Him at every time of prayer and 
supplication, until the blood is avenged. And if he (the 
murderer) dies suddenly, know that it is because the Lord 
is wroth with him. Understand, therefore, that vengeance 
is being taken of him. 

28. “ Alexander, suffice it for thee (to know) that the 
worst punishment is long imprisonment, severe chastise- 
ments, and tortures. Before deciding and punishing look 
into the books of thy divine ancestors, and there thou wilt 
find the proper teac*hing how to act. 

29. “ Alexander, treat the smallest of thy enemies as if 
he were of the highest potentiality, Do not consider a low 
man to be small in thine eyes, for it often happens that 
a poor and despised man becomes great, and if thou refusest 
his cure the illness (venom) increases. 

30. “Alexander, beware lest thou makest void thine 
oath or breakest thy covenant, for this is an important 
part of thy Faith of which I have spoken to thee before, 
and which I have warned thee not to treat lightly. 

31. “Alexander, thou knowest already that on thy 
right hand and on thy left hand spiritual beings are put to 
watch over thee, and everything that thou performeM/ and 
doest, be it small or groat, is made known by them to thy 
Creator. Therefore, conduct thyself worthily, so that he 
who beholds it may rejoice and make it known to thy 
Creator. 

32. “Alexander, if anyone should compel thee to take 
an«oath, beware from swearing; do it only then for great 
need* Even if a good cause should constrain thee thou 
ehalt not make void thine oath, for, as the Lord liveth, the 
kingdoms of *Atag' and * Skir* and * IJuia* (Ism) and 

have not been destroyed for any other reason but 
because they feigned in their time that they had taken an 
oath by mistake. 

33. “ Alexander, fear not the tilings which are passed, 
lor that is the way of women who are weak in intellect. 
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Show loyalty and cheerfulness, and thy affairs will prosper, 
and thy enemies will be confounded. 

34. “ Alexander, do not say yoa when thou hast said 
nay, and do not say nay when thou didst say yea, unless 
compelled by an extraordinary cause. Keep faith firmly and 
take Counsel from the person in whom thou hast confidence, 
and thoii wilt become* perfect thereby, and no blemish will 
be found either in thy deeds or in thy words or in thy 
actions. 

35. “Alexander, do not entrust to women the care of 
thy bod}^ but, if need be, only to tin* one whom thou 
hast tried and found devoted to thoe and to thy happiness. 
For thou art like a trust in their hands. Beware of deadly 
poison, for kinejs havt* been killed by them aforetime. 
And do not confide unto one man the healing of thy body, 
for one man can easily be seduced ; and when it is possible 
for thee to have ten physicians do so ; do not follow any 
prescription, unless they have all come together and are of 
one accord. And let no medicines be prepared for thee 
except in the presence of them all, and joined with them one 
of thy trusted faithful servants, who knows the properties 
of diit^, their combination and proportions. Remember 
what happened when the King of India sent i^hee rich 
gifts, and among them that beautiful maiden whom they 
had fed on poison until she was of the nature of a snake, 
and had I not perceived it, because of my fear, for 
I feared the clever men of those countries and their craft, 
and had I not found by proof that she would be killkig 
thee by her embrace and by her perspiration, she surely 
would have killed thee. 

36. “Alexander, take care of thy noble and angelic 
superior soul, which is given to thee in trust, so that thou 
be not of the believing (fools). If it may be, neither rise 
nor sit, drink nor feat, nor do anything nor perform any 
work mthout first consulting the stars. For God has not 
created ^anything in vain ; and through this study Plato, 
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the pious one, learned to know the parties joined together 
of diverse colours (or qualities) when he pictured them 
(formed the Idea) in accordance with their complex 
properties, until he discovered the art of the coloured silk 
garments, called in Arabic dilag, and all the Ideas. Do 
not listen to the words of the fools who believe tlvat the 
knowledge of the stars is a secret knowledge which no 
one can obtain. They furthermore say that this science 
deceives those who trust in it. I tell thee that a fore- 
knowledge of the future gained by this science ie very 
profitable. For although a man cannot save himself froiji 
what has been ordained, still he can take greater care of 
himself, and eschew some of the evils that may befall 
him, {iccording to his capabilities ; just as a man can 
escape the cold by gathering wood to protect himself, or 
by preparing wool, cotton, and other things so as not to 
be harmed by the cold. In like manner (he can protect 
himself) from the heat of the Summer, by all kinds of 
things that pix)duco cold ; and likewise in time of famine, 
by storing up com ; and in time of war, by guarding 
against it. And then there is another consideration still, 
that if a man know what is going to happen before it 
comes to pass he may be able to remove the decree of the 
l^rd, through prapng to the Lord before it comes to pass, 
and thi-ough turning back in repentance and causing others 
to do so, and to pray unto Him to remove from them the 
evils which they dread. 

37. “Alexander, honour thy vezier (councillor) more 
than thyself, and seek his advice in siqall or in great 
tnatters, and keep him near to thy palace, for he is thy 
lionour before all the people, and his society is thy comfort. 
And pardon his sin and mistake. Consider that war-^|day 
which is called Shatrang in Arabic, where the king is 
sailed Shah, and the queen Prs (CDB) (how he farea)» 
when they are joined, and how, when they aare smrateti 
And this ought to be a clear example that no Id^ em 
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be firmly established without a councillor, and this is true 
beyond doubt.” 

38. Book III : Of righteournieas. “ Alexander, know 
that righteousness is one of the glorious attributes of Qod, 
blessed be He, and sovereignty is granted to that one of 
His servants to whom He has given it, and made him 
rule over their affairs and their riches and their blood, and 
all their possessions, and he is unto them like a god, and, 
therefore, it Ix^hoves him to resemble him, and follow his 
example in all his works. And the Lord is wise anA 
merciful, and His attributes of love and His names are far 
beyond the power of man to recount them. 

39. “Alexander, the reverse of right is wrong and 
the reverse of wrong is right, and through righteousness 
heaven and earth have been established, and in righteous- 
ness the Lord sent His pure prophets, and righteousness 
is the shape of the intellect which God has given to 
His beloved, and through righteousness the world h^ 
been established, kingdoms have arisen, and subjects have 
been made obeisant, and it is the comfort to those who 
doubt and wonder, and draws the distant near, and saves 
the soul from harm, and kings have been able to overcome 
destruction until the Lord has removed it (i.e. righteous^ 
ness) from them. Therefore do the people of India say : 
The righteousness of the king is more beneficial to the 
people than the goodness of the climate. And they said 
furthermore : A righteous king is more precious even than 
a fruitful rain after drought. And on some stones it was 
found engraved in Greek that the king and righteousness 
are brothers, and the one is impossible without the other. 
And individuals and the multitude are differing parties, 
and righteousness changes with them accordingly ; but the 
^eal purpose of righteousness is, rectitude, amending of 

^ustment <rf weight, and the correction of measure ; 
and it is a n^e collective for all praiseworthy deeds and 

J.B.A.B. 1908. n 
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for the virtue of liberality. Righteousness can be divided 
into many sections of many kinds. (One kind of) righteous- 
ness impels judges to justice, and another righteousness 
applies to man who considers his relation to his Creator, and 
impels to make him right stable in things that are between 
himself and his fellow-men, to wit, in the nature of action 
and in the setting of tokens. And I will give thee here 



the wisdom of Divine philosophy in t^e shape of a picture 
divided into eight sections, and that will tell thee all the 
objects of the world and all that refers to the govema&ee 
of the wQfld, all their degrees and quali^es, and 
how each deg^ obtains its share p{ Aght. And I have 
divided this circle in sud^ ^a manner iiiAt each section 
represents one degree, and with whichever seotibn thou 
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beginnest thou wilt find all that is most precious witjain 
the circle of the wheel. And because the thoughts stand 
in this world opposite to one anofiber, one above and the 
other below, have I arranged it to begin in accordance 
with the order of the world. And this likeness is the 
most impoitiant portion of this book and the veiy purport 
of thy request. And if in reply to thy demand I had 
not sent tliee but this picture, it would have sufficed thee. 
Therefore, study it very carefully and take heed of it, 
and thou wilt lind therein all that thou desirest, thou wilt 
obtain all thy wishes. And all that 1 have taught thee 
at length is contained here, like in a brief summary.” 

40. Book TV : Of counHPllors, acrihea, ojfficera, the 
Icnighta, the p'^ople, and the manner of their governance, 
" Alexander, tieed carefully this teaching and appreciate 
its worth, for I swear by my life, and by the love which 
I bear unto thee, that I have gathered up therein all the 
principles of the science of philosophy and of the nature 
of the intellect, and I have joined together and revealed 
therein Divine secrets, needful to write them down for thee 
in order that thou knowest the truth about the intellert 
and how the Lord has placed it on His servants, and how 
they have reached to the knowledge thereof, and thou 
t^quirest to know very much of it. May the Lord prosper 
thee in His great mercy. 

41. ‘‘Alexander, know that the very first thing which 
the Lord, blessed be fie, has caused to exist, is a simple 
spiritual substance, which he has made with extreme 
perfection and excellence and grace, and shaped all the 
things according to it, and He called it intellect. And 
from this substance emanated another substance, inferior 
to it in 4ts static]^ and this is called eh^.UfEPbersal SouL 
And then afterwards in His wisdom add "His plan He 
bound |t up with the i^ble and sensitive body. Thus Ht 
made the body to bt like a country and the intellect ilha 
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king, and the soul the lieutenant, serving that country and 
studying its parts. And He caused the intellect to dwell 
in the most honoured and in the highest place, to wit, the 
head, and He caused the soul to dwell in all the parts of 
the body, and from without and from within it guards the 
intellect. If anything should happen to the soul, then body 
and intellect are destroyed ; but if anything happens to the 
intellect and the soul remains perfect, then the body remains 
hale, unless from the Lord comes the destruction of the 
whole at the end of the fixed number of days. Therefore, 
AJexander, consider this matter carefully, and think of it, 
and liken thy work in every way to the work of the Lord, 
blessed be He. Have only one counsellor and take counsel 
with him in all thy intentions, and listen to his advice even 
if it be contrary to thy desires, for then that advice would 
be a true one. And therefore did Hermes say when they 
asked him why is the advice of him who counsels better 
than that of him who asks, * Because the advice of the 
counsellor is fi'ee from any personal desire.’ And this is 
a sooth word. And when his advice shall appear true to 
thee, do not hasten to fulfil it, but tarry on for a day and 
a night. But if it is a thing which tliou art afraid that 
thou couldst otherwise not carry through, then do it 
speedily. And if after proof and examination it will have 
become clear unto thee concerning thy counsellor, and also 
of the love which he bears thee, and his desire to advance 
the welfare of thy kingdom, then take his advice. Pay no 
regatd to age as to whether the advice that comes from 
a young man could be profitable. And I tell thee that the 
advice follows the body, for when a body is feeble the 
advice is feeble. All these things depend also upon the 
fiativity, for some people are bom under certain nativities, 
and these then follow then the nature of the stars which 
control their birth. And if parents would force the child 
to do any one kind of work, he will still strive after the 
other in accordance with the influence from alxwe. 
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42» ''Thus it came to pass with some astrcdogeirs who 
came into a town and took up their abode io the house 
of a weaver ; in that night a son was bom unto him, so 
they looked up hie nativity and calculated the conjunction 
of his stars, and that (horoscope) told them that this child 
would grow up to be wise and clover, of good counsel, 
and he would govern the affairs of the kingdom, and that 
he would become a counsellor of the king. And they 
wondered at it, but did not tell the father anything about 
it. And this child grew up and the father tried to teach 
him his craft, but his nature refused to adapt itself to it, 
and the father did smite him and beat him, until, at last, 
he gave him up in despair, and left him to follow his 
own will. So he went to men of discipline and learned 
all the sciences, and he understood all the manners and 
governments if kingdoms, until he became a counsellor. 
And the contrary of this marvellous working of the stars 
and their way of moulding the nature of man, is that 
which happened at the birth of a son to the King of India. 
At the time of his birth the stars pointed to his becoming 
a smith, and the astrologers hid it from the king. When 
the child grew up to be a young man the king tried to 
teach him all the arts and the manners of conduct of 
kings. But he did not incline to it, and his nature did not 
draw him, but to the craft of a smith. And the king 
grieved over it, and he gathered all the astrologers 
together, who lived at the time, and asked them about 
this thing, and they all found that his nature led thus 
the child. 

48. “ Alexander, do not hasten over a thing and do 
not tarry before thou hast asked the advice of thy 
counsellor. And the ancients never cease repeating thait 
counsel is the first of discipline. And it is written in the 
lKK>k8 of conduct of the Persians that one of their kii^ 
took counsel with one of his counsellors on a great secret 
upon whieh the kingdom depended. And one of 
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said : Mt is not meet for the king to talce counsel with 
only one of us in his affairs, but that he should in 
preference take counsel with each one of us singly/ 
But he (the king) ought not to heed them. (The one) 
would keep the secret, and the king could rely on his 
advice and be better inclined to peace, and pay less 
attention to their advice, on account of the mutual 
jealousy of colleagues. For there is greater safety in 
revealing the secret only to one, and the king is more sure 
of his peace. 

44. “ And Bhts (Bhtm, Krts) the Greek, said : ‘ The 

strength of the king wlio is supported by the advice Of 
his counsellors grows as the light of the day, and he 
will obtain by wit and counsel more than by the might 
of war.’ And one of the kings of Persia who had put his 
son on his throne in his lifetime said unto him : ‘ It is 
necessary that thou shouldst always take counsel, for thou 
art only one among many, and take counsel only with 
Um who knows the secrets and understands the hidden, 
and who will not allow a cause of discord to remain between 
thee and thine enemies, and who will smooth over differences 
between thee and thine enemies.’ 

46. “And let not the strength of thine own opinion 
and thy exalted station prevent thee from joining thy 
opinion with the advice of others about thee. If thy 
opinion will agree with theirs, then thine will get stronger 
J)y it. If it be different from the advice given by others, 
then take heed and consider it carefully and ponder over 
it ; if it is more profitable, accept it, and if it be less, then 
leave it utterly. And it is in this way that thou canst 
test thy counsellor, if thou showest him that there is 
a necessity for spending money. If he advises thee to 
fipend all that is in thy treasury, then thou must treat 
him with scant consideration, he is of no value to thee; 
put no faith in him, except in time of great need, 
when there are no other ^leans of help, for h4 in* trath> 
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in this respect,’ is undoubtedly thine enemy^ And if 
he advises thee to take the money of the pe0{d6^ then 
know that he is a man of bad governance ; hie will cause 
them to hate thee, and thereby destroy thy kingdom. If 
he proffers that which he has profited of thee, and what 
he has got from thee, and gives up his own io fulfil thy 
wishes, then he is worthy to be praised and to be esttoUed. 
And from this thou learpest that he is willing to sacrifice 
himself for thy service. The most praiseworthy among 
thy counsellors is that one to whom thy life is dear, and 
who willingly serves thee and renounces the pleasures of 
tile world only to fulfil thy wishes, and puts his person 
and his goods to the satisfaction of thy desires. He must 
have these virtues that I name now. 

46. “ (1) He must be perfect in all his limbs, trained for 

the work for which and to which he is chosen. (2) He 
must be a man of wide knowledge, deep wisdom, and quick 
imagination, understanding everything that is told him, 
endowed with a good memory, alert, hears and does 
not reply, convinced by proof only, and perceives the 
intention at which others are aiming. (3) He must 
be of fine countenance and commanding aspect, but he 
must not be arrogant. (4) He must be reasonable, of 
fair speech, ready to state his intention and wishes in 
a few words. (5) He must be well dressed, and versed 
in all the sciences, especially in that of mathematics, which 
is the only true science, resting upon evidence, which 
sharpens the reason and improves the nature. (6) He must 
be true to his word, loving the truth and driving away 
the lie, being faithful in his transactions, receiving people 
with courtesy, a man of good repute. (7) He must not 
be given much to eating, drinking, and lechery, keeping 
away from frivolity and sensual delights. (8) He moot 
be courageous, subtle in plans, loving honour, and yet of 
a meek disposition. (9) That silver and gold, and all the 
(sidents M the world, be despised by him, and that he 
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put his mind only on those Chilly which would bring 
honour to the king and make ||^ beloved in the eyes 
of the people. (10) He must love justice and those who 
practise Jt, and hate violence end wrong, and yield 
the truth to whom it belongs, haVSing pity on those who 
have suffered violence, removing injuries, and making no 
difference for the love of any mah.in the world. (11) He 
must be a ready writer, a man of fair speech and of 
discipline, who knows the things of the past, the ways 
and habits of men, and the affairs of the king, who kniDws 
the history of the nations that have been before, and of the 
generations that have passed away ; a man belonging 
a good family, whose parents were counsellors, and who had 
served kings, because then he would be like inheriting 
a position in which he was brought up, and with 
which he was familiar. (12) He must know all the 
issues of the expenses; nothing should be hidden from 
him of what is necessary and befitting for thee, so that 
the people should not rise against their subjection and 
he not know the cause of their complaints, but that he 
should know how to pacify them, so that the subjects 
riiall know that he understands the needs of the people, and 
they will no longer murmur against the king. (J13) He 
must be a man of noble descent and of great ancestors, and 
he should have suffered of the troubles of the world, 
and the evils of the time should have surrounded him, 
and when thou then raisest him and exaltest him to a high 
position, then he will be loyal to thee all his Ufe, and 
recognise thy kindness, and not suffer any evil to befall 
thee. For the nobility of his descent and the conduct of 
his ancestors will prevent him from doing otherwise. 
(14) He must not be talkative, or jocular' in his ways 
and insulting to people. (15) He must not drink wine 
nor love too much repose and luxury. He must be ready to 
receive people day and night, and treat them well. That 
his eonrt be cq>en to all comers who waht him; hemusblMen 
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to their pleadings an4. affairs, and mend 

their works, and satie^lliem in their desires, and share 
in their troubles. He must also be reUgious, godfearing, 
and trusting in the mpd of the Lord. But do ^t trust 
any of those religious men who are not of thine own Iaw, 
and who believe not according to thy faith. 

47. “ Know that man is the most exalted being of all 
those that God has created. There is none of the qualities 
which God has given to other living creatures which 
He has also not given to man, and made him, to wit: 
<k>uiageous as the lion and faint as the hare, liberal as 
the cock and miserly as the hound, lecherous as the raven 
and solitary as the leopard, homely as the dove, sly as 
the fox, simple as the lamb, fleet as the hart, slow as the 
bear, proud as the elephant, and lowly as the ass, rapacious 
as the bird ca/lled in Arabic akak (wren ?), proud as the 
peacock, straight (foolish ?) as the bird called kaidh 
(jetak) (ostrich ?), straying as the owl, wide awake as 
the bee, unstable as the goat, anxious as the spider, 
meek as the ant, revengeful as the camel, grumbling as 
the mule, mute as the fish, twittering as the swallow, 
enduring as the swine, sorrowing as the bird called 
prancing as the horse, quick as the ox, furtive as the 
mouse. And above all, 1 command thee and warn thee 
that thou shalt not make thyself hated by any man 
created by God in this world. For the first aim of 
reason, after belief in God, is the love of mankind, be 
they good or bad. 

48. ** I furthermore command thee and warn thee that 
thy counsellor be not red-haired, and if he has blue eyes, 
in Arabic called azrkf and if he be one of thy relations, do 
not trust them, do not confide in them any of thy affiiiiiB^ 
and beware of them in the same manner as thou be^wpreit 
of the Indian snakes which kill vrith their look, from 
a distance. And the nearer they are to thee the more 
harmful they are. For they all envy thee for thy riches, 
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and thy relations envy thee thy possessions, and they will 
not rest satisfied until they have killed thee. 

4r9. And know, Alexander, that this is established in 
nature and grounded in the formation of man and proved 
to true men by experience from^niden times. Thus it 
was at the beginning of the creation of the world, when 
Cain envied his brother Abel and slew him.” 

60. Book V: Of the royal acribea and aeal-bearer. 
“ Thou must select such men to write thy letters and to 
seal them who will show thy wide intellect, the greatness 
of thy understanding, and thy true intention to those who 
read them, so that no blemish be found in any of thy 
thoughts, meanings, and intentions which are thy virtues, 
and by reason of which in the eyes of the people thou art 
worthy to rule. For the intention is the spirit thereof, 
and the indicting is the body, and the writing is the 
(^clothing and) ornament. Just as a speaker needs be 
a man of fine appearance and of fair beholding, so must 
be the selected secretary a man of perfect understanding, 
of fair words, and a beautiful writing. The scribe must 
be an ornament to thee. The kings of old became famoua 
through their scribes, and they reached their high station 
qnly through their scribes. And right as he interprets 
thy will and takes heed of thy secrets and spreads thy 
glory through the whole world, so must thou honour him 
in his station, after the service which he does to thee and 
after the manner in which he bears the burden of the affaira 
of thy kingdom. He must be unto thee as a part of 
thyself, his prosperity be thy prosperity, and his loss thy 
loss. And if it is possible to make thy counsellor to be 
thy secretary, then it is preferable for his benefit and for 
thine, for he will keep thy privy counsel more secret, and 
likewise thy intentions.” 
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61. Book VI : Of the administraiora and of the toa>- 
gatherers, “ Thou knoweat already that the people 
thy treasury which thou must carefully preaferve and 
replenish, for thereby thy kingdom is established. 
people, therefore, muat ifce in thine eyes like an oi^diiird 
in which there are diverse trees, and they must nol' be 
in thine eyes like seed which grows once a year and must 
be sown anew. Trees are deeply rooted, they do not 
require to be sown over and over again. And thtis for the 
love of thy people, which establishes thy kingdom and 
thy might, thou must needs honour them and endeavour 
to remove from them all their wrongs. Be it never 
irksome to thee to watch over their interests, or to gather 
their fruits. And the gatherer must know their needs, 
be experienced and well informed in all things, rich, 
faithful, and Sie must gather only the fruit and not 
destroy the tree. He must be a man of moral qualities, 
silent and meek, for if he will be contrary he will drive 
the people away and will destroy good dispositions. 

52. “ And thou shalt not appoint many officers nor 
many stewards to thy expenses, for the greater the 
number the greater thy loss. Each one will endeavour to 
outdo the other, and this will be the loss of thy possessions. 
He will also endeavour to show himself profitable to thett 
by putting the loss on thy subjects, and everyone is 
partial to himself and looks after his own interests, and 
some of them might favour those whose favour they 
enjoy, and help them.” 

63. Book VII : Of cov/riera and Tneaaengera and their 
appointment^ and the uruinner of tlieir deportment in the 
discharge of their messages, “ Know that the messenger 
shows the wit of him that sends him, in that he is thine 
eye where thou seest not, thine ear where thou hearest not, 
and thy tongue where thou art absent. It is therefore 
necessary that thou choosest the most worthy of thoee 
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who are in thy presence, the wisest, tall, comely, faithful, 
and who eschews the ungainly. And if thou iindest such 
a man, send him, and place in his hands all thy interests, 
after thou hast made known to him thy will. And do 
not command him about the futuf^, for it is possible that 
in the time of need the proper thing will be that which 
thou didst not wish. And if thou findest not such a man, 
then let him be at least faithful, that he neither add nor 
subtract in things that thou sendest him, and that he 
keep well thy command and understand what he hears 
and brings back the answer. 

54. “ And if it is impossible to find such a one, then 
he must at least be a faithful bearer of thy letter to him 
that thou sendest him, and brings the answer back. And 
if thou perceivest that thy messenger is busy to get 
money in the place that thou sendest him, then do not 
send him, for the money will not be given to him for 
thy profit. 

55. Also thou shalt not send a man who drinks 
wine. For the Persians, when a messenger came to them, 
offered him wine, and if he drank they knew that 
the secret of the king who sent him would be revealed 
unto them. Or they brought great riches, and if they saw 
him willing to take it they were sure that his king would 
fall into their hands. 

56. Alexander, beware lest thou send thy counsellor 
for a messenger. Suffer him not to go far from thee, for 
that is destruction of thy kingdom. I have now explained 
to thee the qualities of thy messenger, and that the man 
upon whom thou shouldst rely should be faithful and 
without treachery, for otherwise he will betray thee, and 
such is the man who takes money and gifts and deceives 
thee in the object of his mission ; he will cause destruction 
to thy afEsirs and interests, and will frustrate thy plans.” 
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67. Book VIII : Of the rmnagement of eddiere, leaders, 
and knights, “ Alexander, the knights are the oman^nt 
of the king and the pride of the court, and it is meet to 
lean on the pleasing ornament and the excellent ordet in 
the degrees of knights, so that nothing that is nigh or 
far concerning them should be unknown to thee. Thou 
shalt not undervalue the importance of the order and 
degi’ees of those thou sendest away, and of those upon 
whom thou reliest, for thou wilt be able to call thee 
without any difficulty the number which thou requirest; 
and the smallest number of ordinance is four. And 
I say four, because there are four sides to everything 
in the world ; before and behind, right and left. And 
similarly, there are four cf>rners of the world : north and 
south, east and west. And appoint each (of these four) 
commanders to rule over a fourth part of thy kingdom. 

58. “ And if thou wishest to have more, then let them 

be ten, for t^ n and four are perfect numbers. In ten, four 
is contained in the following manner : one, two, three, four; 
summing them up together they make ten. And this is 
the perfection of the ten, that it comprises the four in the 
number. Under each leader (or commander) let there be ten 
governors, and under each governor ten officers, and under 
each officer ten subordinates, under each of these ten 
soldiers, and thus you have 10,000 men. And if thou 
requirest a thousand men, command one governor, and 
he will have with him ten officers, each officer ten sub* 
ordinates, and each of these ten men, thus 1,000, And 
if thou requirest only 100, thou commandest the officer 
and he will have his ten subordinates, and so on. And 
thus it will be easy for thee to govern them, and thou 
wilt be able to carry out everything that thou desicest. 
And the burden of the knights will be lightened, and 
it wilt not be tiresome to thee, since each of them 
commands ten inferiors. And also their own work will 
be made easy for them, and they will carry out anything 
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thou wishest with one accord, for each of these knights 
will be under the command of one who is sunerior to him, 
one order above the other. 

59. “ And it is indispensable that the army should have 
a wise scribe, faithful, one who understands the affairs 
thoroughly, and who knows the characters of the men and 
is proved in chivalry, and who will not suffer that they be 
corrupted by gifts, thereby destroying their allegiance. And 
if thou perceivest any such thing in him, remove him, and 
call them together and tell them that as soon as thou hast 
seen or learned of their corruption thou dost no longer 
support him, and that it is thy desire to remove him 
from them. It needs that the king be friendly, and receive 
them with courtesy and constantly improve their affairs, 
and prevent any of them from coming to grief. 

60. “And it needs that they fear thee, so that they 
reverence and honour thee. They must not be allowed to 
approach thee too closely when tliey come to pay homage to 
thee. Do not speak with them overmuch either in public or 
in private, for that may be a cause for them to despise thee, 
and may also cause destruction, for they may plot against 
thee as it happened to Tmstia (Atmstis, Tmastius, Tamstius) 
the king and other kings of olden times. 

61. “Accustom them to bring their complaints before 
thee in writing. They should be forwarded to thee by 
men who are close to thee and who are worthy of that 
high station. And read every letter sent to thee in 
presence of thy counsellor and the commander of the 
army ; and to those that deserve consideration and reply, 
send it and write it on the back of the same letter which 
was sent to thee ; for thereby thou showest honour to the 
petitioner, and he will glory in it, he and his children ; and 
he will become more strongly attached to thy service, and 
strengthened in his alle^^nce to thee. But if there is 
a letter not worthy of consideration, then leave it and 
answer him with fair words. And give them a banquet 
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on certain occasions and on festivals, for it pleases them 
ji.rt< 4 they Consider it an honour, and their love for thee will 
increase.” 

62. Book IX : Of war ami of ilte. manner how to 
dispone the army and the posts, and how to arraTige ths 
lines of battle, “ Do not put thy life in danger in war, 
and keep close to the great of thy court, and do not follow 
the example of the *Hiablh* who risked their lives in war. 

“And I swear unto thee that king has never tried to 
meet another in war, that the one had not the intention 
of conquering the other, and this is due to the nature in 
whicli the Avorld has been created. And remember the 
deed of Cain against Al^cJ liis brother ; and it is known 
that envy and the love of this world are the causes of it ; 
it is inherited and proved to be pai*t of the nature of this 
world of which we must beware. Know that war is like 
body and ho*i1, in which two extremes meet, the one trying 
to overthrow the other. The soul consists in the belief 
which each of the two parties has, that he will win, and 
that he will conquer tlie other. The body consists of the 
armies of the two parties arrayed one against the other, 
for if no one hopes in victory war ceases by itself; the 
war lasts only so long as one faces the other, and the end 
of it is the victory of one over the other. Thou must, 
therefore put all thy aim to strengthen the heart of thine 
army and to assure them of thy victory, and that thou 
hast proofs in thine hands ; and show them practical 
arguments for to strengthen their courage, such as thy war 
implements which are called ‘ Hisa/ros* and the slings (?) 
which are called * Akud,' which I will hereafter mention 
agaiu in this book. Speak to them fair, and promise them 
gifts and change of raiment and encourage them thereby. 
Warn them at the same time against trespassing thy 
command, for thou wilt punish them with public chastjae 
menta and tortures before -all. 
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63. “ Do not set thy camp in an open field or in a narrow 
and enclosed place. And if thou settest thy camp and 
that of thy followers in an open field, then try and protect 
thyself with all kinds of arms; place keepers and spies 
and watches at all times, niglit and day, so that the enemy 
shall have no chance of victory or of inflicting loss upon 
thee. And do not set up thy camp but in a high place, 
such as leaning against a mountain or the like of it. It 
must be close to water. Provide a large quantity of food 
and wood, even if thou hast no need of them ; also of 
terrifying instruments which make horrible noises, for 
thereby thou wilt encourage thy army and strengthen 
their soul, and thou wilt frighten those with w^hom thou 
wagest war, and dread will enter their souls. And thy 
knights shall be difierently clad, one different from the 
other, some in breastplates, others in coats of mail, and 
others with halibards (slings ?). 

64. And when thou sendest a section of the army to 
engage in battle send with them walls (castles) and towers 
of wood in which there are ai'chers and also those who 
throw fiery missiles, for if fear should seize upon the army 
their hearts will get strengthened by relying on them. 
The archers and the fire-shooters shall stand in front of 
them, facing the enemy. And thou shalt dispose thy army 
as 1 have mentioned, and thou must place at the right 
hand those that strike, and on the left those who know 
how to throw their spears, and the archers and those who 
shoot with firebrands and that make loud noises like those 
water instruments which cause dread and trembling, which 
I have made for thee when thou didst engage in battle 
against *Blhh* the Indian. When they heard those frightful 
noises their hearts quaked, the horses ran away» and thy 
victory was due to the large number of these inatnunenta 
which I have mentioned. It is needful that thou coii<^ 
troUest the army, so that thou knowest their ^outgoings 
and their incomings, and what is good for them sod what 
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is bad, for- when .thejr perceive it they will be careful and 
fear thee. 

66. " Study carefully the plans of the enemies, and 

where thou seest them weak, strike. And when thou 
en^agest in battle act with deliberation, for that is of great 
help. I have never yet seen a man at the head of the 
army winning the Iwittle unless the (enemy) be overcome 
by faintness of heart and great fear. Put many ambushes 
(and ami them) with fire, and with terrible noises, for they 
are a great safeguard and a great power which help to 
\dctory, and also an important element in the issue of the 
war, for they kill the courage of those with whom thou 
lightest. 

66. “Make thee those terrible instruments called "Mhavi* 
and *Zoh(i* {Zoha, Zohciym some countries where thou wagest 
war, and protect thy cavalry from them. Have a large 
number of the animals of Khorasan (Brasan) which carry 
war stores, (/. re swift), and frighten the horses, and they 
are a safety in time of defeat, and they are as a castle. 
They, moreover, carry victuals for the journey, and water. 

67. “And if thou assailest castles, make thee such 
weapons as I have invented for thee, that throw stones 
from afar, and destroy the buildings, and throw down the 
walls ; and make as many of them as thou standest in 
need of. And also the battering-rams and instruments 
that shoot poisoned arrows, and place upon them the 
revolving bow(?), for it terrifies stout hearts and shakes 
castles. If thou seizest their water, cast into it deadly 
poison, and guard against it thyself, for it is necessary to 
be exceeding careful. 

68. “Do not associate with him that is beaten nor 
befriend him. And if it is possible to fulfil thy purpose 
by cunning, use it, for the very essence of governance is 
cunning, and let war be the last deed. And because the 
Indians are very cunning no evil befalls them^ Whilst 

peo|d6 that are called Turk are cruel and very foolish, 

J.B.A.B. 1908. 10 
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therefore fight with each of them in the manner that is 
convenable. And do not allow a small thing to grow, but 
consider it carefully before it come to pass/* 

69. Booh X : The calculation of namen of the wamors 
{generah). “ Know, O Alexander, this is the secret of 
which I have spoken to thee and upon which I have 
acted when thou didst go forth against thy enemies to 
battle, and when thou didst send thy servants. And this 
is one of the Divine secrets with which the Lord has 
favoured me ; I have tried its truth and I proved its 
use, and I have profited by it. Thou hast asked after it, 
and I hid it from thee and gave thee only the benefit of 
it. Now thou mayest not reveal it to any other man, but 
act upon it only, thou alone, and thou wilt never fail, 
in that thou goest not to fight thine enemy until thou 
hast found by this calculation (of the numerical value 
of the letters of thy name) that thou art sure to conquer. 
And if it be not advantageous to thee, then calculate the 
names of thy servants (commanders) and appoint over the 
army only the one who according to these calculations is 
sure to win. And in such manner shalt thou reckon ; 
get the sum of the names of the generals and of thy name, 
keep the sum of each of them, then from the sum-total of 
each of these names, subtract as many nines as it contains, 
and put aside the fraction under nine that may remain, 
and thus proceed with the second name ; whatever 
remains less than nine of the second put also aside. 
Then look at tlie table which I have written for thee, and 
compare it with the remnant of the sums of the two 
names ; what thou findest therein believe, for it is true, 
and by the help of the Lord thou shalt never be led 
astray." 

70. (Here follows the Hebrew alphabet, i>each letter 
of which* has a numerical value ; and after Tau, whose 
numerical value is 400, follow five letters with two strokes 
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on them, their numevlcal value being, instead of 5, 600 ; 
6, 600 ; 7’ 700 ; 8, 800. Then follow : Tau * raphd * 
(without a dot),’Pe * raphe,* Tet ‘ raphe,* 900, the word for 
* thousand,* and finally Oimel * raphe * and Sin.) ^ 

“ Then calculate (the letters of) several two names 
according to the numerical value which I have just 
described, throw away every nine, and for that figure 
which remains in thy hand less than nine, look in the 
following table of calculation : — 

71. “Figure 1 : — I and 9, the 1 beats 9; 1 and 8, 

8 beats 1 ; 1 and 7, 1 beats 7 ; 1 and 6, 6 beats 1 ; 1 and 

5, 1 beats 5 ; 1 and 4, 4 beats 1 ; 1 and 8, 1 beats 3 ; 

1 and 2, 2 Ix^^ats I ; the one who challenges beats the one 
who is challenged. 

72. “ Figure 2 : — 2 and 9, 9 l)eats 2 ; 2 and 8, 2 beats 
8 ; 2 and 7, 7 beats 2 ; 2 and 6, 2 beats 6 ; 2 and 6, 6 beats 

2 ; 2 and 4, 2 l)eat8 4 ; 2 and 3, 3 beats 2 ; 2 and 2, the 
challenger bents the challenged. 

73. “ Figure 3 : — 3 and 9, 3 beats 9 ; 3 and 8, 8 beats 

3 ; 3 and 7, 3 beats 7 ; 3 and 6, 6 beats 3 ; 3 and 5, 3 beats- 

5 ; 3 and 4, 4 beats 3 ; 3 and 3, the challenger beats the 
challenged. 

74. ** Figure 4 : — 4 and 9, 9 beats 4 ; 4 and 8, 4 beats 
8 ; 4 and 7, 7 beats 4 ; 4 and 6, 4 beats 6 ; 4 and 5, 5 beats 
4 ; 4 and 4, the challenger beats the challenged. 

76, “ Figure 6 : — 5 and 9, 5 beats 9 ; 6 and 8, 8 beats 
5 ; 6 and 7, 6 beats 7 ; 5 and 6, 6 beats 5 ; 5 and 6, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

7 6. “ Figure 6 : — 6 and 9, 9 beats 6 ; 6 and 8, 6 beats 
8 ; 6 and 7 , 7 beats 6 ; 6 and 6, the cliallenger beats the 
challenged. 

77. “Figure 7 7 and 9, 7 beats 9 ; 7 and 8, 8 beats 

7 ; 7 and 7, the challenger beats the challenged. 


^ This pfnage » undoubtedly corrupt. 
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78. Figure 8 : — 8 and 9, 9 beats 8 ; 8 and 8, the 
challenger beats the challenged. 

.79. “Figure 9: — 9 and 9, the challenger beats the 
challenged.” 

(Cod. L. adds : End of the war play, may the Lord put 
to shame my enemies. Amen, Amen, Selah, for evermore.) 

80. Book XI : Of ^^hyaiognomy. “ O Alexander, 
know that the science of physiognomy is one of the subtle 
and speculative sciences which it is necessary for thee to 
know and to understand, because of the great need in which 
thou standest when appointing men to stand before thee. 
I will therefore put down for thee in this chapter all the 
tokens of physiognomy which arc proved true and knowif 
in the days gone by, and which we have tested in sooth 
from olden times. 

81 . “ Alexander, thou knowest that the womb is for the 
child what the pot is for the broth. The temperaments differ 
according to the creature, and the natures differ according 
•to their composition. Know that a clear white complexion 

with a tinge of blue (purple ?) and much sallowness 
betokens shamelessness, cunning, lust, and unfaithfulness. 
Behalj^ the people of ' Ashkenaz,’ who liave all these 
qualities and are foolish, unfaithful, and impudent. 
Therefore, beware of any man whose complexion is blue 
^[purple) and sallow, and if besides having a large fore- 
head, he is beardless, and has much hair (on his head), 
.^^ware of him as thou bewarest of the poisonous snakes. 

V 82. “ And in the eyes there are also unfailing tokens 

which betoken mercy, wrath, love, and envy. The worst 
of complexions is the blue (purple), which is of the colour 
of the stone called ‘ Ailamak' and in Arabic * Firuzg/ 

83. “ He that has large and protruding eyes is envious, 

impudent, slothful, faithless, and lying; and if they are 
blue, then he is even worse; he has then undoubted 
envious eyes. 
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84. “ He thjat has Kttle and sunk eyes, dark and black, 
is alert, understanding, faithful, and loyal He that is 
squint-eyed, looking along the length of the nose, os 
deceitful. He that has eyes 'like the eyes of an animal, 
that stare and move little, is of hard understanding. 

85. “ He that has shifting eyes, and has sharp sight 
and turns quickly, is treacherous, sly, and faithless; and 
if the eye is red it betokens courage and fearlessness. If the 
eyes are speckled on all sides, then such a man is worse than 
all others, and most vicious in disposition and in deed. 

86. “ Alexander, if thou seest a man who looks often at 
thee, and if thou lookest at him he blushes, and he looks 
ashamed, and looks as if he were jesting, do not befriend 
him. If there are tears in his eye, he fears thee and loves 
thee, he will be tnie and faithful, especially if his eyes 
have all the good tokens which I have already mentioned. 
And if thou look at a man and he looks at thee shame- 
lessly and fc arlessly, it betokens that he is envious of thee, 
and that he holds thee in contempt and is unfaithful 
unto thee. 

Alexander, beware of any man that is deformed 
(imperfect) as much as thou eschewest an enemy. 

87. “ Of the hair : — Thick hair betokens cour|i|p 9 and 

health' of brain; soft hair betokens a soft hear£, coldness 
of brain, and little intelligence ; abundance of hair on the 
shoulders and on the neck is a sign of foolishness and alsQ 
a sign of fastness ; abundance of hair on the chest and 
belly denotes animal nature, little intelligence, and love^^al^ 
falsehood. ut 

88. ** Of the colour of the hair ; — Fair hair (light) 
denotes foolishness and great ire, and flippancy and also 
tyranny ; black hair betokens intelligence and softness 
(patience) and love of play; and the mean between the 
two betokens fairness (righteousness). 

89. “ Of brows : — Much hair on the eyebrows betdcens 
weakness, and bol(|ness^ of speech ; when the eyebmisa 
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extend sidewards (to the temple) they betoken vainglory 
(pride), and he who has the eyebrows wide apart, equal 
in length and shortness, and black, is alert and wise. 

90. Of nostrils : — He who has tender nostrils will be 
a man of soft temperament, long nostrils close to the 
mouth betoken courage ; and he who has extended nostrils 
is a man who will brave danger ; he whose nostrils are 
wide open (strong in blast) is a violent man ; he whose 
nose rises up in the middle and declines again towards the 
extremity is a vainglorious man and a liar. The best nose 
is a long nose, but not too long, just even, moderately 
thick, and declining in its extremity to thinness ; it 
betokens intelligence and understanding. 

91. *'Of the forehead : — A broad forehead in which the 
veins cannot be seen signihes quarrel and interference ; 
but a broad and prominent forehead where the veins are 
visible signihes wisdom, friendship, trust, understanding, 
secrecy, plan, and acuteness. 

92. “ Of the mouth : — A large mouth betokens courage 
(strength of heart), thick lips betoken simplicity, and one 
who has red lips and of mean thickness is a just man. 

93. Of the teeth : — He whose teeth stand out 
prominently (var. are serried) is a man of hard speech and 
treacherous, unfaithful ; he who has straight teeth well set 
with space between them, is intelligent, faithful, and a man 
of foresight. 

94. '' Of the face : — He who has a full fleshy face and 
sw^en cheeks is a man of low disposition ; he who has 
a lean sallow face is wicked, treacherous, and deceitful ; 
he who has a long face is impudent ; he who has swollen 
temples and full of veins, is of a violent temper. 

95. '' Of the ear : — He who has big ears is a simpleton, 
save in that which he understands ; he who has little ears, 
is a fool and a thief. 

96. " Of the voice : — A strong voice betokens courage ; 
but a man who has a mean voice* neither over great nor 
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over small, neither over quick nor over ,slow, is intelligent 
(va/r, and faithful) ; he who is hasty in words, and 
especially if he has a small voice, is impudent, ignorant, 
and a liar ; and if his voice be right great, he is of quick 
temper and of evil manners ; he who has an ugly voice is 
envious and treacherous ; he whose voice is full great (?) is 
stupid, of little understanding, and pride. 

97. “ He who makes many movements is vainglorious 
and deceitful, and whoever is quiet in his demeanour and 
whose speech is perfect, and moves liis hands at certain 
set portions, is perfect of understanding and thoughtful 
in mind. 

98. “ Of the neck : — He who has a very short neck is 
deceitful and a liar. He who has a long thin neck is lewd, 
stupid, and faint-hearted. Wliosoever has a long neck 
and a small head is a fool beyond measure ; he who has 
a long thick neck is a fool and a glutton ; and whosoever 
has a neck well-proportioned in length and thickness is 
ingenious, discreet, and a faithful friend. 

99. Of the belly and chest : — He who has a thick 
belly is simple and a fool, and faint-hearted. A small 
belly and a narrow chest betokens good underatanding 
and good counsel. 

100. “Of the shoulders and back : — Broad shoulders and 
back betoken prowess and foolhardiness. A bent back 
betokens discordant nature, an even back is an excellent 
sign. Upraised shoulders betoken bad thoughts eSixi evil’ 
will. 

101. “ Of the arms : — When the arms reach so far thet 
the hand touch the knee, it betokens courage, liberality, 
honour, and goodness of soul ; but if they are short, then 
the person loves discord and is faint-hearted. 

102. “ Of the hand : — The long (palms of) hand with 
long fingers betoken cleverness in crafts, excellence in 
work and in governance of the kingdom. 

103. “Of the thigl^ and the leg: — Feet full erf 
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betoken weakness and slackness ; thick thighs and houghs, 
hardiness, arrogance, and strength. 

104. “ Of the foot : — A big foot betokens folly and love 
of falsehood ; a small foot betokens courage. 

105. “ Of the steps : — Whosoever makes wide, deliberate 
steps, welfare shall follow him in all his work and he 
shall foresee the future ; he who makes (^uick, short steps, 
he is hasty in his work, he does not foresee the future, 
and is of evil disposition. 

106. “The tokens of perfect body and best nature are 
that the flesh be soft and tender, neither over thin nor 
over thick, neither over short nor over long, of white 
complexion, middling between red and sallow; soft-looking, 
long hair, just between the crisp and the plain, middling 
fair ; big eyes, being somewhat deep-set, and between dark 
and black; the head of even size, the neck straight (and 
lean), the shoulders a little bent, without much flesh on 
the back and thighs, the voice clear, tempered between 
strong and weak ; the palm smooth, the fingers long and 
tending to tapering ; sparing in words, little given to 
frivolity or laughter except when it is absolutely necessary, 
and in his temperament inclined to melancholy and also 
to being sanguine, and in whose looks pleasure and joy 
are mixed without malignity, just as thou art(?), and who 
does not wish to rule over thee nor over things over, 
whi^h he has no power. This is the most perfect creature 
whiiftl' the Lord has created, and this is the man whom 
I would choose for thee ; search, therefore, for a man who 
answers this description, and thou shalt thereby prosper. 
Thou knowest already that a ruler is more dependent on 
the subjects than they are on him. 

107. Book XII: On the preservation of the body, 
“Alexander, since this body fails and in time perishes, 
therefore take heed of these tokens which 1 mention 
unto thee and pay attention to the^ with thy perfect 
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knowledji^e and with thy unblemished understanding, for 
it will be prbfltable to thee, with the help of the Lord, 
through the change of compositions which occur in the 
body. I have therefore decided to collect here in this 
chapter some of the most important secrets of leechcraft, 
wliich, if tliou wilt observe and adhere to them [O.M. 
adds : For it is not necessary for a king to show all 
his maladies to tlu^ leech, and if thou wilt follow this 
precious order of life which I give thee] thou shalt have 
no necessity for a leech save in those rare occurrences 
which no man may eschew'. 

108. “ It behoves thee. Alexander, when thou risest 
from sleep, to walk about a little and stretch thy limbs 
evenly and comb thy head with a comb, for the stretching 
strengthens tlie l)ody and the combing of the head lets out 
the vapours which rise up to it during the night-time of 
sleeping from the stomach. And then wash in the Summer 
in cold watoi , for tliis strengthens the body and regulates 
the vital heat, and this causes appetite. Then put on 
clean clothes and dress in beautiful garments, for the sense 
of sight is gladdened thereby, and the power of the sight 
is strengthened by beholding it. 

109, “ Then cleanse thy teeth with the bark of bitter 
trees, gall-nuts sharp and hot, for they are of great help, 
since the cleansing of teeth and mouth softens the white 
phlegm, loosens the tongue, clarifies the speech, an^ stirs 
the desire of eating. Then make a ‘ Sa^aut ’ (shaE(^j||OQi f) 
according to season, for the * Sa'aut * is of very great 
benefit ; it opens the closings (pores) of the brain, it stiffens 
the neck, the throat, and the arm, and it fattens the face, 
it sharpens the wits, and prevents old age (hair turning 
soon grey). Anoint thyself according to the season in 
which thou art ; there is no better food for the spiritual 
soul than the smell of sweet savour, and this is its food, 
and if thou feedest thy soul and strengthenest it the body 
gets strong, the heaH njjoices, and the blood runs ind>he 
veins with the expansion of the soul. 
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110. “And then take an electuary, four drachms of 
aloe and rhubarb, for the effect is to draw down the 
white phlegm from the mouth to the stomach and to 
remove it together with the food, to kindle the natural 
heat ; it also reduces flatulency and cleanses the mouth. 

111. “After which speak with the nobles of thy 
kingdom and discourse with them pleasantly, and judge 
everyone according to his due. And when thou desirest 
to eat at the time at which thou art accustomed to eat, 
then take some exercise to tire thy limbs, in wrestling, 
walking, or galloping on horseback and the like, for the 
exercise helps to drive out winds, to quicken the body 
and to strengthen it, and to make it supple, to kindle 
the heat of the stomach [O.M. adds : to strengthen the 
joints, to make the superfluous humours to melt and the 
food to sink, so that it should be consumed by the heat of 
the stomach], and to stir the soul. 

112. “And then set before thee many meats, and eat 

after thy desire what pleases thee, and eat bread evenly 
raised, perfectly baked. And eat first that which ought 
to be eaten first, and take for a second course of that 
which is to be eaten second : take, for example, that on 
a table there are two dishes, of which thou partakest, now 
one of these dishes through its softness loosens the stomach, 
and the other by its astringency binds the stomach. Thou 
oi^ht then to eat first the soft and then the binding meal ; for 
this will contribute to cause the first food to be passed on 
freely, immediately after it is digested. But if thou eatest 
first the binding and then the loosening, they will not be 
digested, and both shall be wasted. If there is on a table 
a dish that goes easier down to the bottom of the stomach, 
and one more difficult to digest, then ought thou to eat Arst 
that one that is more easily digested, and then the other 
that is more difficult to digest, so that the lower part of 
the stomach sbohld be more quiet and more slow to 
digest, for the part of the stomach is more hot, for 
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it is more* fleshy .-and dose to the liver, which digests things 
by its heat. It is necessary to restrain thy hand (i.e. leave 
off) eating when thou hast still appetite, for over-feeding 
shortens the breath and causes the food to remain 
undigested in the bottom of the stomach. 

113. “It is needful to restrain thyself from drinking 
water whilst thou art eating, until thou losest this 
habit; for the water cools the stomach and increases 
the heat of appetite and spoils the food ; and too much 
water spoils the stomach, and causes great hurt to the 
body. But if thou standest in great need of water for 
the heat of the season or for the heat of nature or of the 
food, take but little, and lot the water be very cold. 

114. “ Aftc^r dinner walk a little gently to a soft place, 
and lie thee down and sleep for an hour on the right side, 
and then turn on to the left and finish thy sleep on it. 
Sleep before nuials makes the body lean and dries up the 
moisture, bui sleep after meals nourishes, satisfies, and 
strengthens the body. 

115. “ Eat no meal before thou knowest that the 
previous meal has been digested completely, and thou 
shalt know it by thine appetite and by the increase of 
spittle in the mouth. For he that eats when the body 
does not require it, will find that the food will hurt him by 
increasing (extinguishing) the natural heat, whereas if 
a man eats when he is hungry he will find the nati^^ral 
heat not as burning fire. And when thou fcelest appe^dtc* 
then eat at once, for otherwise the stomach will feed on 
the superfluities of the body, will produce evil humours, 
and will trouble the brain with evil vapours, so that if 
thou eatest afterwards the food is spoilt and it is of no 
benefit to the body. 

116. “Take heed of the four seasons of the year to protect 
ttyself accordingly. The vernal equinox (i.e. the Sprij^g) 
is warm and moist and temperate, it is like the air, it stins 
the blood, and all light food is of benefit, such as Sibling 
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chickens and the fowl called ‘ Dfug' (Ddag, Di|i>g), new-laid 
eggB boiled in warm water, lettuce and endive and goat’s 
milk ; and this is the best time for blood-letting and 
cupping, which is called in Arabic ' Mihtam ’ (Mhatm), and 
conjugal life, and for much exercise and purging, and baths 
in the water, and hot air baths for perspiration, and drinking 
of the Theriac for purging. And any trouble arising out 
of blood-letting or of purging will soon be remedied and 
restored through the action of the season. 

117. “The next season is that of the Summer. This 
season is hot and dry, and it stirs up the red gall and 
makes men sanguine. It is necessary to abstain from 
an3rthing that is hot either in food or in drink or in 
medicines and spices. Abstain also from over-eating, for 
it will extinguish the natural heat. Eat only cold food, 
such as veal in vinegar, and cucumbers, and young chickens, 
fattened on barley meal, and of fruit, sour apples, and nuts, 
and sour pomegranates, and do not indulge in fleshly liking, 
keep aloof from blood-letting and cupping, except when it 
is absolutely necessary. Do not take much exercise, and 
also use the bath little. 

118. “Then follow the cold Autumn days. This 
season is cold and dry, and it stirs up the black gall. 
Abstain from eating or drinking anything cold and dry ; 
eat and drink only what is warm and moist and soft, such 
as chickens, lambs, and sweet raisins, and light old wine ; 
and keep away from anything that may produce melancholy ; 
have more exercise and fleshly liking than in the Summer, 
and go more often to the bath, and take purgings if 
need be. 

119. “Then follows the rainy season (Winter), which 
is cold and moist, it stirs up the whole phlegm, and l%f is 
necessary to turn again to warm food and spices, such as 
pigeons and young lambs, and roast meat and hot spices, 
and figs and nuts, and clear red wine, but if any of these 
cani^t be obtained) then use hot electuaries, and abstain 
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from piir^ug and from blopd-letting, except when it need 
be. And change the air and warm it, and also anoint 
thy body with warm ointments and use temperate baths ; 
and strong exercise, and to know one's wife, or much 
eating, will not hurt at this season, for the digestion is 
very strong at this time of the year. 

120. “ Alexander, take care of this glorious temple and 
of the natural heat with all thy might. For so long as the 
heat is temperate and the moisture is proportionate, that 
heat feeds the man and his health lasts and long (life) is 
assured. For two causes a man waxes feeble and his body 
decays. J'ust is the natural weakening from too much 
exercise, when the dryness overpowers the body and the 
existence comes to an end ; and the second is accidental 
weakness, plagues, disease, and the loss of mind. That 
which makes the body fat and moist is peace and rest, 
eating of the dish called ‘ Atvpidhag! sweet savouries, and 
the drinking of warm milk and sweet wine, and sleeping 
after eating on a soft and comfortable bed in a cool plaoe, 
and bathing in sweet warm water. 

121. “Do not stay too long in the bath, for the bath 
dries up the sap [O.M. : whilst the body should, on the 
contrary, be mode soft through the bath], and smell at 
all times sweet ai-omatics, such as jasmine in the Winter 
(rainy season) and roses and carnations (camphor ?) in the 
Summer [O.M. : one must vomit at least once a month, 
especially during the hot season], for vomiting washes 
the stomach and cleanses it from evil humours and rotten 
phlegms, and when those evil humours are reduced the 
natural warmth is strengthened to digest the food and 
to benefit the body and to nourish it. 

Ifl2. “Still more profitable with this disposition is 
to have pleasure, songs, and honour and victory over the 
enemy, and occupation with pleasant objects, and the sight 
of beautiful faces, and the reading of books thait are 
a delight to the soul, listening to sweet aingers, and ph||M»g 
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with friendn, clothes rich in divers colours, and to be 
anointed with good ointments, according to season. 

123. In the contrary of all this, leanness and wasting 
of body come from eating and drinking little, from over- 
work and exercise (standing) in the sun, keeping long 
time awake, sleeping before meals on a hard bed, and 
bathing in sulphurated (evil-smelling) waters, in eating 
salted and pickled foods, which are moreover cold and 
sliarp, and burnt food, and drinking old wine without 
water, and too much purging, and blood-letting, and too 
much sexual life, anxiety and dread, and dreary thoughts 
of things to come ; all these produce leanness of body, 
and dry it up.” 

124. Book XIII : Of speoUtl arts and of cultural 
secrets and of the iiroperties of precious stones and pea/rls. 

Thou knowest already, from that which I have mentioned 
hitherto unto thee and of what I have repeated unto 
thee over and over again, that the essence of all that is 
in this whole world, above and below, the near and the 
far, undergo no change in their essence ; the change is 
merely an accident which is divided into form and 
appearance. And since the substance does not change, 
the cause of the change lies outside it, and the whole 
material world which thou seest consists of four substances, 
and these are the four elements, and out of these are then 
bom the mineral, vegetable, and the animal world, and 
the moving agent is the sphere (world) that surrounds 
them alL Each of them is subdivided into smaller aectkiDS 
and are (called) species and kins. If I should attempt to 
explain or to mention them all, it would take me too 
long, nor is this the object of my book. For my'WBA 
object therein is to fulfil my promise and to tell thee ao^ne 
of the riddles of this great secret. Now that 1 have 
explained ii to thee in what precedes, thou art sure to 
know and to find that it is true. I will now mention 
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unto thee th©* virtues of precious stones, for it is necessary 
that thou knowest them, for they may prove to be of 
great benefit unto thee, with the help of God. 

125. “The highest science is the knowledge how to 
make silver and gold, yet the true knowledge is with- 
held from (men), for it is impossible that any man be 
likened to (jod in his fundamental actions. But it is 
evident that these accidents (changes) can be obtained if 
no one hinders, for tlicy are subject to the universal law 
(i.e. of the unity of substance). It suffices, therefore, to 
deal with the accidents, for anyone who follows them up 
follows the nght path, though their inner nature may 
remain hidden. Take then of Zarnik (arsenic) one portion, 
and put it in vinegar until it turns whites and then take 
an alloy of (|uicksilver and silver and mix them with the 
oil of eggs and put tliem in the furnace, as I have taught 
thee before. If it turns white as tlio bird called in Hebrew 
‘ Pants,' in Arabic ' AkabJ then it is good ; if not, put it 
back into the furnace until it turns os thou wishest. Then 
put on(3 portion of it to seven of Mars and one drachm of 
the Moon, and it will be perfect. Then take of * Hadun 
KUuj ’ (Hadus Katag, Harus Katag), and feed with it the 
* Paras,' which is called in Arabic ‘ AkahJ until it turns 
green, and mix with it * Shshtuzag' and wax, and oil of 
eggs, and take one drachm of it and put on two drachms 
of the Moon and the Sun, in two portions, and that will be 
perfect.^ 

126. “ And if thou make a ring of silver and gold with 
a red jacinth set in it, and engrave on it the image of 
a naked girl, tall and strong, riding on a lion,^ and six men 
worshipping her, and it is made in the morning of Sunday 
at hour (?) of the sun, at the conjunction of Iieo 

. Sol, and the sun is in it, and the moon is in the lOth 
t at the height which is called ‘ Shrf * in Arabic, and 


^ Att thete are alchymiatioal names for metals eubd other eul 
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the net(?) far away from it. Tlhen, whosoever wears such 
a ring will be reverenced by the people. They will listen 
to his voice and fulfil all his wishes in this world ; and 
no man will be able to withstay him. 

127. “ ' Bish ’ : — This is one of the greatest poisons' 
not recognisable through taste or colour, for when peb|ple 
taste it, it has no bitterness, nojie of the bitterness of 
the asp or of the leopard. And the gold-lime (orpiment 0> 
which is called ‘ Klas' is also one of those poisons which 
are indispensable to thee. It is one of the secret instru- 
ments of war, by means of which misfortune in war can 
be averted, as I have already told thee. Rely, however, 
only on the special lucky star under which thou wast bom. 
Neither subtlety nor endeavour can profit thee. Do not 
undertake anything in this world as if thou wert going to 
live for ever, but think of the world to come, and consider 
thyself as one who may die on the morrow. It is needful 
that thou busiest thyself in thy governance only with 
principles all necessary, and eschewest the details. Heed 
it with discretion, for it is a great token. 

128. “ Know that ‘ Kemia* (i.e. Alchemy) is not a true 
science. Not so ploughing and sowing, which should be 
the most beloved in thy sight: through them shalt thou 
prosper, and thy governance shall be exalted, and thy 
kingdom shall prosper by the help of the Lord. 

129. Since precious stones have special virtues, as 

I jAisll mention later on, I shall determine those marvellous 
vkrtues, will prove to thee of great benefit, and 

which a^e |ttDved by trials and tested by me. 

180. "Ine stone Bazhar (Bezoar). This is a Persian 
name, and means ^ averts misfortune,’ others say it m|Mns 
'tightens the wind’ (subdues the demon). It is of a tw^^d 
colour, one yellow like a piece of wax, and the 
olive-green with green streaks, looking like a ssllowj 
of tether (?) ; this is the best, and it is dug up in the land 
of ,^si|;i. It is 8Sttd» that it is found' also in the poison 
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of the BDakesi It is rolleS into amall white balls, soft to 
the touch ; its property is that it protects against all 
manner of poisons, of beasts, plants, and minerals, and of 
the bite and sting of insects. He who drinks of it twelve 
weight will be saved from death and the poison will 
^aas out in the sweat. He who puts it in a ring on his 
hand will l)e reverenced by the people and by all who 
beliold him. If it he ground to powder and strewn on the 
bite of a reptile it will draw the poison out, and even 
should the place have started to putrefy it will still be 
healed ; and if they take of the powder two barley grains 
Weight, and melt it and throw it into the mouth of vipers 
and reptiles, it will suflbcate and kill them. And if they 
hang some of it round the neck of a child it becomes proof 
against epilepsy and any other evil occurrence ; it saves it 
from bad accidents. 

131. “The pearl, which is called 'lakut* in Arabic:—- 

There are thr <* kinds : red, yellow, and black. He who 
sets in his ring or hangs i‘ound his neck any of these 
kinds of pearls, and comes into a town where the illness 
called * Trmiun* is raging, no illness that happened to the 
inhabitants shall touch him. Whosoever puts on his 
hands a ring with a red pearl in it will be courageous 
and much honoured in the eyes of the people. Whosoever 
engraves on it the likeness of a lion and the constellation 
Leo with the sun inside and the rays darting out afar, will 
be greatly reverenced, he will obtain his l^bject, and 
quickly fulfil his desire, and he will not see hjs sleep 
terrifying dreams. y 

132. Zmrd (emerald): — The property of^is stone is 
that honour is paid to the man who wears it in his ring, 
on.|!|||| hand. If hung round the neck it appeases stdvnach* 
a4||||especially when kept close to the stomach, 
amM^ it is also good for leprosy. Whosoever 

it in his ring or round ^is neck, aii(|. it is hung 
illness appears, will be fre<^ from pahle.iii liisbbllv. 

J.B.A.S. 1908. 
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183. “The stone * Ahlaniah* which is ' Firzag^ in 
Arabic: — This is a stone which great kings highly prize 
and treasure it in their treasury. Its great property is 
that no man can slay him who wears it. It has never been 
found with a slain man. If it is ground and dissolved in 
water and drunk, it saves from the sting of scorpions and 
from the deadly poison of reptiles and snakes. 

134. “The stone AlkaJuif : — This stone is a soft stone, 
black (Ethiopian), and is luminous (brilliant). The touch 
of it is cold, fire has no power over it and cannot burn it. 
Its property is that it saves from all hot fevers, inasmuch 
as anyone taking it in his hand feels very cold, and needs 
keep it and cannot remove his eyes from it. Whosoever 
wears one of these stones appears great in the eyes of men, 
who will reverence him. He wlio goes to war and wears 
one, no man can fight against him, but (his enemy) is 
confounded, and stares at him. Therefore get thee a large 
number of them, and use them and act according to the 
secret which I have taught thee. 

135. “ Alexander, suffice this answer to the request 
which thou didst make of me. Study it, consider it, 
take heed of it, and thou shalt obtain thereby good under- 
standing. May the Lord, in His mercy, cause thee to 
prosper.” 

End of the l)Ook called “The Privy of Pri\ies”: 
praise unto Him who knows all the hidden things. 
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Govinda, GopEndha, UpENDRA, 

I am afraid tliat my bad handwriting is responsible for 
an error in Mr Kennedy h learned and deeply interesting 
article on Knslnia, Christ tan ity, and the Gvjars, in the 
last number of the Journal. In a note on p. 979 he quotes 
me as an authority for the fact that * Govinda ' is really 
*Upendra, the little Indra.’ My writing has evidently 
been misread. What 1 did say was that * Govinda* was 
really a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit ' Gopendra,’ i.e. Lord 
of Cowherds, When the word was taken back into 
Sanskrit it was given, in its new form, a new etymology. 
By the pandits it was falsely connected with vindati, he 
finds, and said to mean ‘ a cattle-finder.* See Wackemagel, 
Altindische Orainmatik, I, p. lii. The word has nothing 
to do with ‘ Up6ndra.’ 

May I add that the acceptance of everything that 
Mr. Kennedy says about the introduction q{ Christian 
ideas into India by Gujars, in no way alters the undoubted 
fact that the modern teaching of bhakti came to the 
Ganges Valley from Southern India, and that that teaching 
also, as I have shown, included many Christian ideas. 
The two streams, a Rama-stream from the south and 
a child-Krishna stream from the north-west, can wjH have 
intenningled in the country round Mathur&. : 

^ , George A/ 

Oamoerlep. 

Oct. mK tw. 
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VfiTHADiPA. 

May I offer a further item of proof that ^Vintu may be 
a corruption of Vii^iu, as maintained by Dr. Konow on 
p. 1053 of the last number of the Journal. In Bengali 
every ffn is pronounced at the present day. Everyone, 
even a pandit, pronounces Vistnu as Bistu, Vai^nava as 
and Krnna as KUto. 

Dr. Konow’s examples are taken from Southern and 
Western India, but these come from a tract only two or 
three hundred miles from Kasia. Bengali pandits insist 
that in these words, as pronounced, the sibilant is iy not «. 
My own ear, however, fails to detect any difference in the 
Bengali pronunciation of & and 
CcLunJbtrlfy. Cir. A. GrIERSON. 

Oct. 29thy 1907. 


Sultanu-n-Nisa Beg am. 

With reference to the July number of the Journal, 
p. 608, 1 find that this lady’s tomb at Allahabad is certainly 
a cenotaph, for she was, at her own desire, buried in 
Sikandra beside the tomb of her grandfather. *‘on the 
right side as you enter the cemetery.” She died at Agra 
of dropsy on the 4th Sh^aban, 1066 (5th September, 1646). 
Her aunt 8hakaru-n-Nisa also expressed a desire to be 
buried in Akbar’s tomb, and the left side was assigned to 
her in or before 1646. (See Fadshahnarna, ii, 603-4.) But 
^akarurn-Nisa survived her niece, and did not die till 
the 26th year of Shah Jahan, 1652. (See Waris’s con- 
tinuation of the Padshahnama, B.M. MS. Add. 6,556, 
p. 463^) She must have been a very old woman, for she 
was of a marriageable age in 1594. The longevity of 
many of the ladies of the Timurid family is in marked 
contrast to the short lives of their husbands ai^d brothers, 
and seems to point to their superior temperance. 

I H. Beveridge. 
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The Authorship of the Dabistan. 

Dr. Rieu states in his Catalogue of Persian MSS., 
i, 142^ that in a MS. dated 1209 A.H. (1794-5) the author 
of the Dabistan is said to be Mir Zu-l-Faqar 'Ali-ul-Husaini, 
suHiamed Mubad Shah. 

This is corroborated by a statement made half a century 
earlier by Shah Niwaz KhS-n, the author of the Maasiru-l- 
Umara. In the account of Akbar’s Divine Faith, which is 
appended to his bicjgraphy of Sultan Khwajah Naqgbbandi, 
he states (vol ii, 892) that the author of the Dabist&n 
was Zii-l-Faqar Ardistani, with the pen-name of Mubad. 
A variant, whicli is supported by the usually correct MS. 
B.M. Add. G5d5, }). 822^ line 9, gives Zu-1-Faqar*s desig- 
nation as Azar Sasaiii. 

There is, how( ver, a statement in the Dabistan, p. 389 
of the Calcutta edition of 1809, and vol. iii, 46, of the 
translation, wiiich seems to militate against the identity of 
the author with Zii-l-faqar Khan. It is stated there that 
the author received some information about the Raush&nis 
from Peri = Sultan Zu-l-qadr, Zu-l-qadr ni^iad, who now 
lias the title of Zu-l-faqar Khan. But I think Zu-1-faqd.r 
here must be a mistak*^ for Zu-l-qadr.^ It is not likely 
that a man whose title was Zu-l-qadr would have it 
changed to Zu-l-faqar, and moreover Peri Sultan is 
evidently the same man as the Piri (or Peri) Aqa of the 
PAdshahnama, ii, 28, who is described there as having 
the title of Zu-l-qadr Khan. He was sent on A secret 
mission by Shah Jahan to ‘Ali Mardan KhAn to induce 
him to surrender the fortress of Qandahar. He was 
employed in Afghanistan, and was long governor of 
Ohasni, and was just the man likely to be employed by 
S‘aid KbAn in interviewing the BaushAni leader, as 

1 Siaod writing thia I have found that it is gu-1 Qadr in the two MiSQ. 
of the Dabistan in the British Museum. See AdA. 16.670. d. S27« and 
Add. 26,849, p. 128t>. ^ 


V 
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described in the passage of the Dabist&n already referred 
ta The words a person from nature possessed of vigour 
and worth” in Shea & Troyer’s translation are Troyer^s 
rendering of Zu-l qad/r Zw-l-qadr nizhad, but the 
expression really means that his name was Zu-l-qadr, and 
that he belonged to the Zu-l-qadr tribe. As stated by 
Blochmann, Ain, translation, p. G19, Zu-l-qadr is the name 
of a Turkaman tribe. Both Zu-l-faqar and Zu-l-qadr 
Khans are frequently mentioned in the second volume of 
the Padshahnaina, and are quite different persons. I do 
not know when Zu-l-faqar Khan died, but it is stated in 
the Maasiru-l-Urnara, ii, 462, that Zu-l-qadr Khan died 
in the 21st year of Shah Jahan (1647). But even if, 
ZCi-l-faqar Khan be the right reading in the Dabistan, 
there is no reason to suppose that Zu-l-faqar Khan and the 
plain Zu-l-faqar or Mir Zu-l-faqar, who is said to have 
written the Dabistan, are one and the same person. We 
are apt to forget the wide difference made by the 
appellation ' Khan.* Khan was, in the old Moghul times, 
a title of great honour, and the author of the Maasiru-l- 
Umara is always careful to record when the subject of 
any of his notices is made a Khan. There is no reason 
to suppose that the author of the Dabistan ever was an 
official or that he had the title of Khan. He was a 
wandering scholar, born apparently in Patna in Bihar, wh6 
visited S^hmir, Kabul, Mashhad, Surat, etc., and eventually 
settled at Chicacole in the Ganjam district of the Madras 
Presidency. As he himself says. Fate tore him away from 
his Parsee friends and landed him among Hindus. Possibly 
inquiries at Chicacole (Sukakulam) might lead to some 
further information about him. As Chicacole is in the 
Deccan, and the author of the Dabistan visited Haidar&faad, 
the author of the Maasiru-l-Umarfi., who was a Deccani 
official, had good opportunities of knowing who the author 
of the Dabist&n was. 


H. Bevebidok. 
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A New Oriental Quarterly. 

In July the TtivisUi degli Studi Ovientcdi began its 
under the auspices of the Sciwla Ovientole attached 
to the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of Rome. 

The founders of the new review, professors of the 
Faculty, believe, as they say in an introductory preface, 
that the aims of the Oriental School will be best served 
by a publication of the kind proposed. Besides, Italian 
scholarship needs fuller r (‘presentation in the field of 
Oriental studiiH. This the Rivi^ta promises to afford, 
with original lueinoirs, publication of inedited tcxts> and 
notices of the work dtme elsewhere. 

Th(‘ first part (numbering 1 67 pages) of vol.i begins appro* 
priately with Abyssinian matter, the text and translation 
of historical legends of Abyssinia published by Professor 
Igiiazio Guitii. Laninan’s translation of the Atharva Veda 
is the subject of an article by Professor De Gubematis, 
who, as Director of the Oriental School, presides over 
the now review. A Jain text, the VdHupUjyacarit/ra, of 
Vardhamanasfiri is analysed by Signor A. Ballini. Chinese 
studies are represented by Professors C. Puini and 
L. Nocentini, the former publishing a translation of the 
Chinese version of the Mafijd/parinlrvdmi sWtra, and the 
latter a translation of a Chinese collection of maxims, 
known as the “ Precious Mirror of the Pure Heart.*' There 
are useful biographical notes, and an obituary notice of 
Aufrecht. A feature of the number is an interesting 
BuUettino dealing with the latest publications on the 
languages and literatures of Africa. Similar bulletins 
are promised for Semitic, Indo-Iranian, and Central Asian 
subjects. 

The Rivista is also charged with the duty of pi^lishing 
the proceedings of the Italian Committee of the Inter* 
national Afisociation for the Scientific Exploration of 
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'Central Asia and the Far East, which Committee, by the 
lyay, has begun practical work by procuring the funds to 
emd an Italian Sinologue, Dr. Vacca, on a mission to China. 

The subscription to the Riviata degli Stvdi Orientali 
is 20 lire per annum outside Italy. Foreign subscribers 
are supplied by Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 


Madhura-VanI, the Sanskrit Poetess of Tanjore. 

Sanskrit scholars of the present day have to be con- 
gratulated on the discovery of an excellent and extensive 
poem, popularly known as the Madhuravam-Kavya, after 
the surname Madliura-vani earned by the famous poetess 
of Tanjore, who calls it by the name Srl-Rdmdyam-Sdra, 
and classes it as a. Maha-kavya. It treats of the story 
of the Ramayana, and consists, as in the only palm-leaf 
manuscript available to us at present, of fourteen aargaa 
to the end of the contents of the Sundarakanda of the 
Ramayana ; and this comes to about 1,500 alohas of 
various metres. There are, however, some additional 
verses at the end showing that tlie work had been 
completed by the poetess. The style is very simple and 
chaste, and the poem has throughout a melodious flow. 
The authoress was a court poetess of Raghundtha Bhupa, 
who, it is said, ruled over Tanjore, and was himself the 
author of an Aiidhra, RdTOdyana. This Raghundtlm 
BhUpa was the third N&yak Prince of Tanjore, who 
ascended the throne in 1614 A.D., and the Madhuravanl- 
Kdvya may therefore be ascribed to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Prince's Court had reaped 
its zenith. ' ' ‘ 

The jjrork richly deserves publication, as it is perhaps 
the first Mahd.-kavya coming to us from the pen of a 
member of the fair sex. 


M. T. Narasimhienoar. 
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The Child 

I had hoped that a perusal of Mr. Kennedy’s paper ^ 
on *‘The Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Gujars'* 
would remove certain difficulties as to the correctness of 
his main results which I felt bound to express on hearing 
the paper read ; but as I still feel grave doubt on several 
points in Mr. Kennedy s most exhaustive and able argument, 
1 propose briefly to indicate some considerations directly 
arising out of that argument which appear to me hlttdly 
to liave received full weight in Mr. Kennedy’s revieMr. 

Mr. Kennedy attempts to show inter alia that tl^^ 
identification of Krsna and Visnu was late in date, and in 
certain parts of Hindustan at any rati» was not complete 
by 300 xV.D., and that the conception of the child Krsna 
was introduced at Mathura in the fifth or sixth century 
A. I), as the rt mlt of the meeting at that town of lax 
Buddhists and eager Hindus with Northern nomads who 
brought a child-god, a Christian legend, and a Christmas 
festival. 

To prevent misunderstanding it may be as well to say 
at once that there is no good gi'ound for denying the 
existence in the legends and cult of Krsna of elements 
derived from the Christian faith.^ The resemblances 
between the details of the lives and deeds of Christ and 
Krsna pointed out in Weber’s classical treatise on the 
Krsnajanmastami and summarised by Mr. Kennedy,* cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to mere accident. But with regard 
to them two things must always be l>orno in mind : in 

» 1907, pp. 961-992. 

* Similarly, I have never doubted that the modern doctrine of Bhakti 

oontains Christian elements. What I regard as not proved, nor likely to 
be proved, is that the doctrine derived its origin from Christianity. The 
cumulative evidence of similarities in the later texts (cf. 1907, 

pp. 493 sq. ) is, of course, of no value in matters of origin. 

* p. 978. 
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the first place, many of the most striking similarities 
consist of -details found only in apocryphal gospels and 
writings of uncertain date, and may quite as probably be 
due to borrowings by Christianity as by Kranaism; and 
in the second place it is at least as easy logically to 
explain these similarities by the hypothesis that there 
existed in India an indigenous cult which resembled 
Christianity in certain respects, and which therefore 
naturally assimilated whatever Hindu taste found 
attractive in the new religion which was brought by 
missionaries and others from the West, as by the theory 
that the whole cult of the child Krsna is borrowed. 

To turn now to Mr. Kennedy’s first theorem, the late 
date of the general recognition of Krsna as identified with 
Visnu, we find that the proposition rests on the terms in 
which, in the third book of the Mahabharata, his contest 
with the Daitya king, Salva, is described. Mr. Kennedy 
argues^ that the poet ascribes to Krsna, not the discus of 
Visnu or the l)Ow of ]i<;rn, but the thunderbolt of Indra> 
and that he cannot therefore have regarded Krsna as 
identical with Visnu. He then proceeds to find an exact 
date for the passage by comparing the description of tlie 
siege of Dvaraka with Ammiaiius Marcellinus’ description 
of the siege of Ainida in 859 A.D., and concludes that the 
passage must date from a time — not earlier than the fourth 
century a.d. — ^after the Sassanions hod learned from the 
Romans the art of besieging and defending fortified cities 
by mines, etc. Tlie latter part of the argument seems to 
me to ignore unduly the possibilities of poetic invention in 
describing the conflicts of gods and demons, and if we 
must press history out of the passage, can it be said to be 
necessaiy to go as late as the fourth century A.D. ? Ol* is 
there anything in the text which could not have been 
written in the first century a.d. by an Indian with some 


» p. 963. 
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imagination • who ' had heard by report o| ''th# modes of 
warfare employed by the Empire ? But what is of* more 
importance than the date of the passage, the evidence against 
the identity of Krana and Visnu is surely quite insufficient, 
Mr. Kennedy's own account of it appears to me to establish 
the identity of the two divinities in the most striking 
manner. He lays stress on the fjict (p. 962) that the 
passage thinly veils the solar character of the god, and 
Krsna fits ‘^to his bowstring his favourite weapon of 
fire, which rises in the air like a second sun.” Now 
1 submit that tlic solar character of Krsna is precisely the 
characteristic Avhich marks him as identical with Vignu. 
It seems to me as certain as anything in Vedic mythology 
can be that Visnu was a sun -god, and that it was to that 
characteristic that he owes his gradual development to 
l)e a supreme deity. ^ It hardly seems possible to ascribe 
to Krsna an original solar character. His name tells 
seriously against it : the * dark sun ' requires more expla- 
nation than it seems likely to receive, and the characteristics 
enumerated by Mr. Kennedy (p. 962) point with much 
greater likeliness to Krsiia having once been a vegetation 
spirit. If, then, we find Krsna appearing distinctly as 
a solar divinity, we ar(' fairly justified in saying that he 
was, in the poet’s mind, not far different from Visnu. 

As evidence for the early date of the identification of 
Krenu and Visnu, it is useless to quote the Epic as long 
as doubts of a serious character exist as to its date.^ But 
we have the evidence of Patanjali, which, though not 
conclusive, deserves fuller consideration than it has 
received from Mr. Kennedy. In discussing Panini, iv, 2, 98, 

^ F-or the real imiKirtance of sun-worship in India, of. Manuod’s 
emphatic testimony {iStoria do Mogor, trans, by Irvine, iii, p. 3). 

* Bat N&rftyana, Vasudeva, and Vignu appear as identified in Taittirfya 
Aranyaka, x, 1, 6 (see Weber, Ind. Stiid,, i, p. 78 ; xiii, p. 838), aod tbe 
date of that passage can hardly be later than the third century B.O. 
It is probably much earlier, and any account of Vignu must take aote 
of it. 
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Pobafijitli distinctly says that Vasudeva is a aaTp^Hd of 
the Bhagavant, and Weber ^ himself admits that, on the 
analogy of Sivabhagavata, while the passage does not 
prove that Krsna is identical with Visnu, it does show 
that he was already far more than a Ksatriya and was 
a higher divine creature. But, later on, Weber,^ with his 
usual candour, makes another admission. In discussing 
the evidence afforded by the Mahabhasya for the early 
existence of the drama he notices the fact that the two 
legends mentioned as the subjects of representation are 
the Balibandha and the Kamsavadha, and he points ,out 
that, as the first of tliese subjects is undoubtedly tali^en 
from the legend of Visnu, it is probably necessary to assume 
that already Visnu and Krsna stood in a close relationship. 
There seems, indeed, no ground whatever to deny that they 
wfere already identified, and that this was the case is 
indicated by the fact that the Mahabhasya ** tells us that in 
the Kamsavadha the Granthikas divided themselves into 
two parties, the one followers of Kamsa, the other followers 
of Krsna, and that the former were kdlamukhd}}> and the 
latter raktamukhah. Weber* was naturally puzzled to 
find that Krsna’s friends were red in colour, but the 
whole thing explains itself when we regard the contest 
as one of the many old nature rituals ® where two parties 
join in mimic strife, the one striving to rescue, the other 
to capture the sun. Such a ritual, in all probability, was 
the source of the drama in Greece, and traces of it are 
to be found in England. The supporters of Krsna as 


' /nrf. xiii, p. 352. 

^ Op. cit., p. 491. For the importance of Vi^nuism in the growth of 
the drama, cf. LAvi, TMdtrt indie n, pp. 316 sq. 

* See Weber, op. cit., p. 489, n. 3. 

* Op. oit., p. 355. L4vi (op. cit., p. 315) inverts the attributions of 
colour, but this is quite illegitimate. 

® Usener: Arehiv /. Jitligi<m8urM^e^wch^ft^ 191)4, pp. 297-'313. Such 
a contest occurs in the Vedic Mah&\Tata. Cf. Oldenberg, Religion dee 
Veda, pp. 444, 445, 506. 
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identified witli the sun, Vispu, naturally Wear the red 
colour of the luminary as an act of sympathetic magic. 

Nor does the evidence in favour of the second of 
Mr. Kennedy’s theses seem more satisfactory. It is, of 
course, easy to prove anything by disregarding the 
references in the Mahabharata and by assigning the 
Visnu Purana and the Harivam^a to the sixth century 
A.D., but it is hardly legitimate, and in the case of the 
HarivamiJa at least the date assigned is almost certainly 
wrong.^ Indeed, Mr. Kennedy’s own evidence seems 
inconsistent w^ith his results, for the reference to Krsna 
and Devaki v iiich he (p. 076) quotes from the Bhitari 
Inscripticjii of Skandagupta seems conclusively to shoW 
that long before tlie datt* of that record, wliich Was 
composed soon after 455-456 A.D., Krsna stood to DevaH 
in the same close relation which marks tin', legend of the 
child Krsna. But surely the existence of the standing 
enmity between Krsna and Kamsa, his uncle, of which the 
Mahabhasya presents the most conclusive proof, essentially 
presupposes the existence of a legend of the youthful 
Krsna ? The relationship would normally be accompanied 
by friendship and protection: when the reverse is found, 
and the nephew slays the uncle, the similar legends found 
elsewhere justify us in thinking that tradition must have 
told some tale of the cftbi*tH of the uncle to remove from 
his path the unwelcome nephew. It can hardly be 
supposed that it was left for Christianity, as Mr. Kennedy 
seems (p. 980) to suggest, to find a justification for the 
killing of Kainsa in the massacre of the Innocents. 

If, then, Kr^na was recognised as a divine child long 
before the contact of Christianity with the Hindus, it 

1 J.R.A.S.y 1907, p. 081. 

* On P&nini, iii, 2, 111 ; jaghdna Kaff^aaiit kUa VOsudevaihi on ii, 8, 
86: xM&dhur vnMxde. Krpidfyi and the Kaxpsavadha, on iii, 1, 26. See 
Weber, op. oit., jvp. 353 sq. The connection of Kr^na and Devald must 
be very old if, an seems most probable, the Kr^na Devakiputra of the 
Ghflndogya Upani^ad, iii, 17, 6, is a euhemerism. 
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remains to consider what character was attributed to the 
youthful god. The answer appears to be given by th^ 
epithet of Qovinda which belongs to him in the 
bharata and probably in the Mahabhasya.^ Mr. Kennedy 
himself considers the epithet early (p. 964), but seems 
uncertain what sense to ascribe to it. He renders it 
(l.c.) ‘ the herdsman of tlie fertilising rain-clouds,’ but 
later (p. 979, n. 2) he seems to think it possible that the 
epithet has really nothing to do with cattle, but is equivalent 
to Upendra, * the little Indra.* I confess that neither of 
these renderings seems to me satisfactory. There is no 
justification for transforming the cows into rain-clouds, and 
the word must surely be either (jo-vinda, an irregular 
but not impossible formation from the root vidy ‘ find,’ or 
a Prakritism of cfopeThd/ray * chief of cow-herds,’ as 
Wackernagel ^ and Dr. Grierson take it. In either case the 
ordinary cow seems to have been associated from the first 
with Krsna, and this well suits his character as a vegetation 
jgpirit, as early thought readily sees in the ox or cow the 
embodiment of that spirit."^ It is not, I think, practicable 
to distinguish between the elder Krsna as an agricultural 
god and the younger as a pastoral god ; and it must not 


* Weber, op. cit., p. 356. 

® Cf. Whitney, Samkrit Gramijuir'\ p. 424, and the form (/omWu, ibid., 
p. 444; Maodonell, Vedic Chrammary p. 115. 

* AUindiitcht fhummaliky i, p. Ui. ilie form might even be for yojAndau 
(Pischel, Prakrit Grammar, p. 72). and record the connection of Kr^na 
and the Oopln ! 

* 1907, p. 933. Thie aneumes that Kr^na was originally 
a vegetation spirit, and then by a natural tranHition (which ha.s parallela 
in Greek religion, as in the case of Dionysos) the god who is sometimes 
incarnate in an animal becomes the deity which acts as guardian of the 
herds. Krona’s birth in a stable may be derived from this side of his 
character, which, to some extent, justifies Barth’s view that this point in 
his history is independent of Christianity (cf. Hopkins, India, (Md and 
New, p. 105). Hopkins (op. oit., p. 147) lays stress on the heroio element 
in the divinity of Kjtpia, bnt though it is certainly possible that Kyona ii 
merely a hero who has grown into a great deity, it mnst be remembeiiid 
that vegetation spirits often appear as heroes, as probably in the osie of 
Erechtheus at AUiens, Hyakinthos in Sparta, etc. 
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be overlooked' that the cow is an essential adpl^t oi the 
life of an agricultural people. No doubt it would be 
a mist ake to suppose that this agricultural or pastoral side 
represented the whole character of Krsna. If the cowherds 
who worshipped him told of his sports with the Qopis and 
his love of the flute and the dance, his worship among the 
Ksatriyas transformed his character into that of a warrior 
of great skill and cunning, traits wliicli remind us of the 
(ireek Apollo. 

It seems, therefore, impossible to admit that the con- 
ception f)f Kr^na as a child or as a pastoral deity was due 
to a (jiijar hord ^ It is a different question and one which 
must await iiirtlier discussion how far the idea of the 
divinity of childhood is due to Christianity, for the belief 
in a child -god and the divinity of childhood are v^ry 
different things. 

As much of the above argument rests on the date of the 
Mahabhasya, it should be said that 1 adopt the middle of 
the second century B.c. as tlie probable date of that work. 
As against Mr. Kennedy this view is well grounded, since 
he accepts (p. 902) this date. But even if we reject the 
ordinary view, which has the weighty support of S. L4vi ^ 
among other scholars, it is impossible, I think, to assign 
a later date * than the first century A.i)., a date by which it 
is practically impossible to suppose that Christian influences 
had affected the legend of Krsna and Kamsa. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

^ Th4dtre indieUf p. 314 ; Quid de Orcucis veterum Indorum Mouume/nUi 
tradidenrU, pp. 16, 38. So Oldenberg, Die, Literatnr dee cUten Indien, 
p. 138. 

« See Kielhorn, Obtt. Nachr., 1886, pp. 186 sq. ; Biihler, Die indief^ 
Inechriften, p. 72. The only Rubstantial argument yet adduced against 
the generally accepted date of Patanjali is the posaibUity that the 
examples whence the argument for his date is derived may be wi#rrfA d 
bhi^Upta (cf. Weber, op. cit., p. 819) The lower Umit of date, 60 A, 
given by Weber (op. cit., p. 319), cannot, however, be supported by the 
date of Abhimanyu, as the date of that king (if he ever existed) is 
quite uncertain. Bee also my AUareya Arwn,y^, pp. 21-26. 
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&R. Hbbtel’s “Das SVDLicHE PaScatantra.” 

While calling attention (supTU, July Number, 1907, 
p. 735) to a corrupted ^loka in the prose text of the above 
work, I regret to have overlooked the fact that Dr. Hertel 
had already noted the verse as well as its equivalent in 
Haberlandt s edition. 

F. W. Thomas. 

yoremha\ 1907, 



Nestorian Tablet from Sianfu. 

Mr. Frits V. Holm, who for some months has been 
engaged on a scientific expedition into the interior of 
China, has succeeded, after five months labour, under great 
difficulties, in having made an exact replica in stone of the 
ancient famous Nestc'rian tablet situated west of ^ianfu, 
formerly the Imperial capital. The stone replica *l<rWghs 
3,000 lbs., and Mr. Holm is arranging to have it brought 
to the coast with the intention of bringing it to Europe. 


Indian Medicine. 

The Publishers of Dr. Hoemle’s book ‘‘Studies in the 
Medicine of Ancient India ’’ offer to members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, if a sufficient number subscribe, a special ^ 
edition in paper wrappers at 6s. 6d. a copy, post free, 
instead of at the ordinary price of 10s. 6d Any member 
wishing to subscribe is requested to communicate at once 
with the Secretary. 
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The Introduction of the Obeek* tJNfl|jML CtiWivE 
Characters into India. ^ 

We have identified with the Babylonian goddess ^)ru, 
]^nia (Heru, Herua), a goddess whose name is presented 
on a coin of Huvishka as =hhPo = 'Ero, or more 

freely Hero, Il?ru (see page 59 al)Ove). And we shall, 
no doubt, be able hereafter to carry back the names of 
some of the other deities on the coins of the Kanishka 
group to much more ancient times than tliose which have 
hitherto be<‘ii contemplated. Meanwhile, some other 
(Questions suggest themselves in connexion with this 
matter W(‘ cannot hope to offer final answers to them 
ofF-hand. But an attempt may be mode towards a solution 
of them : and the hope may be expressed that other 
inquirers may be induced to join in the endeavour. It is 
to be borne ii mind that the only logical explanation of 
the circumstances surrounding the Indian era commencing 
in D.CI, 58 and the sovereignty of Kanishka lies in the 
view that Kanishka began to reign in that year and 
thereby founded the era : and, that that was the case, is, 
I tliisk, now well established (see this Journal, 1907. 
1048 fc). The phenomena of Greek palaeography on the 
coins of this group, and the other curious features found 
there, have to be considered in that light. 

The coins with which we are concerned may be studied 
either in Gardner’s Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek 
and Scjrthic Kings of Bactria and India, plates 26 to 29, 
or (and perhaps somewhat better) in Cunningham’s Coitib 
pf the Kushans, plates 16 to 246, = Nyrniiafimitic Chronicle, 
series 3, vol. 12, plates 6 to 14,^ But, with the treatments 

^ Th^fie pUktes mostly illustrate only the reverses of the coins ; the 
revefees presenting the features which have been found so exceptionally 
interesting. The obverses remain to be fully illustrated : they deserve it 
fitom many points of view ; and it is particularly necessary that they 
should be so treated, because it is amongst coins at present attribated 
J.B.A.8. 1908. 12 
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attached to^iosc plates, there should be read, with a view 
to having the correct forms of all the names, particuhurl];^ 
in connexion with the character p = 8h, the articles V 
Stein in the Indian Antiquary^ 17. 89 ff.,^ by Cunningham 
in the Babylonian aiid Oriented Record^ 2. 40 ff., and by 
E. W. West, ibid., 236 ff. 

The questions which suggest themselves here are as 
follows. 

In the first place, the coins of this group, dating onwards 
from shortly after B.c. 58, present a strange diversity of 
deities : or, speaking more accurately, the coins of Kanishka 
and Huvishka do so : the published coins of Vasudeva shew^ 
only three names out of the entire list ; and those three 
names all occur on the coins of his predecessors. From 
the Indian pantheon, we have Buddha, Siva (mentioned 
as Oesho), Uma,^ Skanda-Kumara, Mahas^na, and Visakha.® 

to Kanishka or Huvishka that we may }iO|)e to find coins of Vasashka, 
Vaaushka, or Vasishka, regarding whom see this .Journal, 1^08. 325 ; 
1905. 357. My surmise is that, in some case or cases in which part of 
the proper name does not lie on the coin, an initial uncial or cursive 
B has been misread as K ^ for 6 = v on the coins of this group, note the 
words BA^OAhO = VosudCva, and BI^AFO = ViAakha. 

I must explain that, from want of the necessary ty^ies, it is still not 
yet practicable to shew the words cited just above, and others, in 
cursive forms. 

^ Adapted, with additions, from the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
1. 165 if. 

‘ See Rapson, this Journal, 1897. 324. 

^ KumAra, Skanda-(Kumara), and Mahosena are names of KArttikAjh^i 
the god of war. ViA&kha is a name of Skanda ; also of a son of Skanda, 
or of a manifestation of Skanda regarded as his son. Pataftjali mentions 
Skanda and VhSAkha as separate gods, with Hiva, in his comments on 
PAnini, 5. 3, 99, — the well-known ** Maurya passage,** and again, without 
diva, under 8. 1, 15. The Kfi^ika mentions them as separate gods under 
7. 3, 21, and in the Gana dadhipayatH under 2. 4, 14. 

Some of the coins present a single figure, with the nAne MahAaBna : 
for various references for these, see this Journal, 1907. 1047, and note 2. 
Others present two figures, with the names Skanda-Kumfira and VKikha i 
Gardner, plate 28, figs. 22, 23 ; Cunningham, plate 20/10, fig. IK 
Another presents three figuree, with the names Skan^-Kumlrm 
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From Greek sources, we have HSraklSs^ HlQ^Os, » SelSnS 
^^tten Sal6n6), Hgphaistos, and apparently. Palliii (or 
some counterpart of Pallas) under some such name as 
Bibu.^ From Egypt, we have Sarapis or Serapis (tMfe 
name is written Sarapo), and perhaps HOru, HOros.^ From 
Babylonian or other Western Asiatic sources, we have Eru 


MahfiB6na, and Vistikha : (Gardner, plate 28, fig. 24 ; Cunningham, 
plate 20/10, fig. 17. From the last we must api>arently assume that 
there were held in view tw'o, if not three, separate manifestations of 
Kiirtlikoya. 

It seems rather sf range that no foin has as yet been brought to notice 
mentioning Vardhamana, Vira, or Mahavira, to whom, as we know from 
iiiHuriptionH, (juile as much worship was paid as to Buddha in the time of 
Kanishka and his sueoessors. 

^ For this com, see (iardner, plate 28, fig. 20 ; Cunningham, plate 22/12, 
fig. 11. The name has been read by Thomas as Riafi, or doubtfully 
Rire or Hide (this Journal, 1877. 213, No. 4), with the suggestion 
(loo. cit., 22r>) that ‘‘Rhea (Pallas Capitolina)” might be intended ; by 
Gardner os Rioiii or Rom, with the suggestion that we may have here 
an Impersonation of the city Rome; by Cunningham as Ride, with 
a pro^iosal to take it as denoting the Sanskrit Riddhi, good fortnne, 
wealth, abundance, etc., |>ersonifiod as the wife of Kuvera. Stein, 
acoepting doubtfully Hioin, considered that the type is Zoroastrian. 

The word consists of four letters : and 1 really do not think that there 
could in any ease be an allusion to Rome. The last letter seems to me 
a variety of the Y fofm of upsilon which we have on others of these 
coins (for two instances, see this Journal, 1007. 1045, and note). The 
preceding letter seems to be a variant of the cursive bela, for whioh see 
Thompson’s table mentioned in note 1 on page 185 below, col. 2, the last 
form but one. Apart from other oonsiderations, the female figure 
precludes any suggestion in the direction of the Sanskrit Ribhu. 

“ For this coin, see Gardner, plate 28, fig. 32 ; Cunningham, plate 23/18, 
fig. 10. The name has been read by Thomas os Oro6 or Oron, with the 
suggestion that the Indian Varuna i^ intended (loc. cit., preceding note, 
213, No. 5, 225) ; by Gardner as Oron or doubtfully Orofi, with the 
remark 1 am disposed ^o identify this figure with the Greek Uranus, 
though ho may almost os well stand for the Indian Varuna;” by 
Cunningham as Oron or Horon, with an endorsement of the view 
VaruM may be intended. Here, again, Stein considered that we have 
a Zoroastrian type. 

There is no question about the first three letters. The fourth might* 
os a oapitfd, be either e^a or mu : it may be taken os a cursive nu with the 
Wt limb unduly extended upwards. With Serapis actually before it 
mms to me highly probable that HOru, Horos, may be intended hera' 
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or HSru, Nanii or Nanaia (both forms occur on the coins), 
Mioro (with variants), Mao, Athsho, Ardokhsho, and 
altogether some twenty different deities. And in eveiy 
case there is given, not only the figure of the deity, but 
also the name. 

Amongst all these personages, only H^raklfis and Fallas 
figure on any of the earlier coins of India and neighbouring 
territories : and Herakles alone can be recognized as having 
been worshipped as a god, and as having been well 
known by name, in any districts from which Kanishka, 
as a Kushan of the Yue-chi, can have come, or through 
which he can have passed in making his way into India. 
Whence, then, did Kanishka obtain all the other non--^ 
Indian deities ? 

Secondly, the coins of the Kanishka group are the first 
amongst the coins of India and neighbouring territories 
to present the names of the deities shewn on them. What 
was it that started that new fashion ? 

Thirdly, the Greek uncial or lunar forms 6, C, and U), 
which we have, mixed with the ordinary capitals, in the 
legend BACIAeVC BACIAeUlN KANHt>KOY on some 
of the coins of Kanishka (e.g., Gardner, plate 26, fig. I ; 
Cunningham, plate 16/6, fig. 1), appear, in or anywhere 
near India, for the first time on these coins : they are not 
found on the Bactrian coins : and in the Parthian coinage 
there is nothing, in the shape of an actual date or the 
personal name of a king, to carry back any distinctly 
appreciable use of them there to before A.D. 8, and so to 
suggest that they were taken into India from' Parthia,^ 

^ The character C » apparently carried back, by attribution, to the 
period act^f 138 - 128 1 see Wroth’s Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia, 
p. 17, Nos. 12 to 14: but it may be questioned whether a aigma is 
intended there; especially in No. 14, where we have both C and Z, 
in eVAZ. 

It appears, for stgrma, on coins attributed to the period b.c. SS*?? : 
op. oit., p. 30, Nos. 11, 13 (here the letter is reversed, and may be 
a careless Z ) ; p* 40, Nos. 23, 24. And it appears again, for aigma, on 
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This Appearance of these uncial or lunar * lotos “in Jndia 
remarkable enough. Still more so is the+ “appearance 
of the fine type of Greek cursives, which we have in the 
words and and in the legends on many other 

coins of this group, and then, but less conspicuously and 
not so well executed, on coins of the KadphisSs group. 
The cursives are unique, as far as coins are concerned/ 
in or anywhere near India ; being not found on either 
the Bacfcrian or the Parthian coins. How, then, did these 
uncial and cursive^ characters come to be known and used 
ill India in the iiiiie of Kanishka ( 

In the fourth jilaee, since we have in the word 
= hhPo on a coin of Huvishka a distinct use of the 
Greek rough breathing, why was not that sign employed 
in the treatment in Greek characters, on coins of the 
same group, of certain other words which I have had 
occasion to mention in a previous note (this Journal, 1907. 
1045 ft‘) ? : why was it not used as an initial sign in 


a coin attributed to b.o, 70-57, but in a name which in a countermark 
and may therefore be of later date ; op. cit., p. 60, No, 47. 

With omiHsion of cases on f)p. 26, 42, 48, which I learn from Mr. Wroth 
are misprints, and of doubtful cases on pp. 18, 25, the £ appears on 
a com attributed to b.c. 88-77 : op. cit., p. 40, No. 23. And it is read 
on a coin dated in b.c. 38-37; op. cit., p. 99, No. 1. In this case, 
hoiwever, the letter is very small and cramped ; and I venture to think 
that it may equally well be taken as £ • 

The U) appears on coins attributed to the period B.o. 57-54 : op. cit., 
p. 63, No. 16 ; p. 64, Nos. 27, 28. 

The three forms, £, C» and {jJ, all together, appear first on the 
drachms of Von5n5s I. in the period a.d. 8-12 : op. cit., p. 144 f. 

They do not seem, however, to have caught the fancy of the Parthian 
minters even then ; for they are found again, all together, only on 
drachms of Gotarzfis, in the period a.i>. 40-61 ; op. cit., p. 165^^No. 83. 

^ They seem to have been found in or near India, otherwise than ou 
coins, only on the seal of Balia, son of Mitraiama, described and iUustrated 
by Rapson in this Journal, 1906. 809, and fairly referable, as indicated 
by him, to the time of Huvishka or of Vftsudflva. But, are the oharaotm 
of that legend really cursives, or are they uncials?: the Hgma ieenw 
uncial, rather than cursive. 
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H0AICToCr HAloC, hPAKIAo, and ooht>K6» and as 
a medial sign in the transliteration of the Indian name 
MahAs^na ? ^ 

I have long held the view that some, at least, of the 
deities on the coins of this group were regarded as 
curiosities rather than as objects of actual worship ; and 
that the figures and names of the non-Indian deities,® 
and, with them, the uncial and cursive Greek characters, 
were obtained from some illustrated manuscript, or some- 
thing in the way of a picture-book with names attached 
to tlie figures shewn in it, which found its way, probably 
from Alexandria, to Matliura, and so into the hands of'** 
Kanishka and his mint-masters, via Broach, the great 
ancient emporium in the northern part of the western 
coast of India, at an early stage in Kanishka’s career, 
when, being well established in his sovereignty, he was 
thinking of beginning to issue a coinage. There were 
possibly two such documents ; one written in uncials, 
the other in cursives. At any rate, some such document 
seems to be demanded by the point, mentioned above, 
that Herakles alone, among the non-Indian deities, can 
have been then well known in India. An Egyptian source 
for it is suggested by the fact that the list of deities 
includes at any rate Serapis, if not also Horn, HOros. 
At the other end, Mathura, from which place we have 
so large a proportion of the inscriptions which mention 
Kanishka and his successors, is suggested, because the 

^ It may be convenient to quote here, or instances of the medial use of 
the original Greek aspirate H in its full form, the words pohoiaani 

noMm, AYHIPPoN = AWnrov, and H APH H ISTPATo£ » 
*A7i|liirrpar#», from inscriptions from Taenaros : see Roberts, Introduetioti 
to Greek Bpigraphyy part 1. 266, 267. 

An instanoe of the abbreviated form prefixed to an alpha is found in 
hA PoAIS — & in an inscription from Dodona: see ibid., 275* 
For ita occurrenoe with eto, see page 59 above. 

^ With an exception in the case of Herakles ; gee page 164 below. 
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abBeiiC6 of 'KharOshthi logcxxds from the otimif of this 
group, except possibly in one instance,' — (and in this 
feature, also, these coins differ markedly from all the 
other early Indian coins), — is a strong indication that 
the mint was at any rate not in the Panjab or anywhere 
in that direction. And I find corroboration of my view 
in the fact itself that, while we have the rough breathing 
in the name = hhPo = 'Ero, Hero, Hem, on this 

coin of Huvishka, it is absent from the other words 
mentioned above. 

The minters of the coins of Kanishka and his successors 
were not necessarily Greeks, though they cut or framed 
legends in Greek characU^rs. And it seems at least 
doubtful that they were such. A Greek — at any rate, 
an educated Grcc'k — would hardly have framed or ap- 
proved so ungrammatical a phrase as that quoted on 
page 180 a\yo^G, BACIA6YC BACIAeWN KANHt>KOY. 
in which we have tlxe genitive KanSshhm against the 
nominative baHileus? And a Greek — at any mte, an 
educated Greek — would hardly have formed such a word 


^ The possible exceptional rase of a KliarOshthi l^end on the coins of 
this group is found in a coin exhibited by Cunningham in his Coins of the 
KuahdiiHy }ilate 18, fig. 15, from a sketch made in 1842 : unfortunately, 
the coin iteelf wan nubsequently lost. He presented the reading x— 
Jayatasa Hashtrashkmia (op. cit., 44, No. 58), with the obser- 

vation : — “In 1842 I read the name as HyataspeSf tentatively. But, with 
a very slight correction, it reads quite clearly Huvishka,** And certainly, 
if we take two liberties, by supplying an u in the first syllable nr"** 
shifting the position of the stroke across the upright limb of the second 
character so as to place it across the top stroke, we can obtain the reading 
Hwfishhaia. But we must not lose sight of the possibility that we may 
have here another in this group of names ending in shka, — ^Hastrashka. 

* The intended construction is, of course, open to argument. But it 
seems likely, on the whole, that the nominative was contemplated, if we 
may judge by the way in which the names of the gods were treated* 
This detail, also, seems to call for consideration, and might poesihly be 
instruotive. Roberts has told us, in his Introductim to Oreek 
part 1. 276, that the names of deities are rarely found under statnes in 
the nominative oase.” 
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as hPAKIAO* for hPAKAHC; whereas that |8 just such 
B form as a Hindu might easily give to a name the 
general sound of which, thougk not the exact spelling, 
must ha,ve been quite familiar in India in connexion with 
the representation of its owner on the coins of various 
rulers who preceded Kanishka. 

If the minters of Kanishka and his successors were 
Greeks, and wore putting together from their own 
knowledge the whole series of the names presented on 
the coins, then, using the rough breathing in the name 
= hhPo, they could hardly have failed to utilize 
the same sign in other words also. But it seems evident 
that, except in the case of the Indian deities, the names 
of the deities were copied, more or less mechanically, by 
persons who w’ere not Greeks, and who, though able to 
decipher the Greek alphabets and to use them for general 
purposes, — including the transliteration of the names of 
their sovereigns and of the Indian deities, and the framing 
of the regal title pAoNANopAo, Shaoriauo-shao (unless, 
perchance, that also was obtained by them in the same 
way with the names of the non-Indian deities), — did not 
know enough about the details of the Greek writing to 
understand and apply the sign in (]uestion. It seems 
equally plain that the names were copied from some such 
document as that which I have suggested, and that it 
was the general attractiveness of the pictures presented 
in it that led Kanishka to select some of them fof his 
coins, and to direct his mint-masters to give the names 
along with the figures, and to treat in the same way such 
of the Indian deities as seemed to call for recognition. 
And it seems plain that it was by this means that the 
uncial and cursive forms were set running in India. 

There can be no doubt about the possibility of such 
a document finding its way to India in the time of 
Kanishka: political intercourse between India and the 
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West may |iave ceased after the time of uiAil it 

was revived in the daysi^f Augustus; but trading comr;* 
munications must have always existed from an early 
date. And there is no difficulty about assigning to such 
a document a date appreciably anterior to B.C* 68. The 
Greek cursive writing — (perhaps not exactly in all the 
precise forms which are found on our coins, but in 
essentially the same type) — is carried back by papyri 
to as early a date as B.c. 2G0-250 : ^ and the uncial or 
lunar £, C, and U) are traced hack to at least the same 
century. 2 As K^gards a particular point, — there is brought 
down to aftei n c. 300 (see page 59 above) the use, with 
the capital type, of the rough breathing in the form 
written full-size on the line, and prefixed to the letter that 
it qualified • whiK' the Bacchylides MS., which is referred 
to about the middle of the first century B.C., presents, 
not only the dgn already reduced to miniature size 
and placed abov(‘ the letter, but also, and more usually, 
certain curtailed forms, similarly written in miniature 
and placed above the letter, which were still later stages 
in the development of the modem form.® There must 
surely have been an intermediate stage, in which the 
rough breathing — (peiiiaps used in*egularly, sometiiiles 
presented, sometimes omitted ; and possibly used more 
irregularly with the capitals than with the other types 
of letters) — was treated in the more ancient style, in 
full size and on the line, in the uncial and cursive 
writings, so as to give us the combination which we have 
in the name II hhPo. And all the conditions of 

the case are satisfied, if we refer to not later than B.C. 100 

* See Thompson, Greek and Latin Pedoeography, table at p. 148. It 
may be noted that there is a laouna between b.o. 1 10 and the first oentttlT 
i^.D. ; just the period to which our coins belong. 

“See Taylor, The Alphaha, 2. 105 f., 148. note; Reinaok^ TmiM 
d'Epigraphie Gfrecqne, 207 f. ^ 

See Kenyon, Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 80, 76. 
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the document or documents from which there were taken 
the details, new to India, which we find on the coins of 
the Kanishka group. 

Alexandria has been suggested above, for a reason given 
there, as the place whence the document or documents 
8tai*ted on the journey to India. But it or they might 
possibly be tiuced to an original source elsewhere, if we 
could only determine the inventors of the character p, 
with the value sh , — apparently foreign to any known 
Greek alphabet except in its use on our coins. There is 
somewhat of a temptation to look upon it as an Indian 
invention, made by a closed and rather stiff adaptation 
of the KharOshthi ^ , s. That, however, would be in- 
consistent with the view that the non-Indian names in 
which it is found, A0po, APAoXpo, etc., came to India 
with this sign already in them : moreover, the KharOshthi 
alphabet had a sign for sh itself, and that sigii might have 
been adopted without introducing any particularly in- 
congruous appearance. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Stein was right, in finding the prototype of the p in the 
Greek san or sampi ; though, to establish a similarity, 
he had to take an apparently somewliat late minuscule 
form of the mimpi. But, who, exactly, can the people 
have been, who thought it worth while to compile the 
collection of non-Indian deities, — (doubtless an extensive 
one, from which we have only a small selection in our 
coins), — and to devise a new sign to denote an Asiatic 
sound which was foreign to the Greek phonetic system ? 


J. F. Fleet. 
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The Inscription on TEtE Sohgaura Plate. 

In respect of the place which is mentioned as Tiyavani 
in the inscription on the Sohgaura plate (see this Journal, 
1907. 522), there ha\e been made to me two suggestions 
wliieh may be put on record without marking either of 
them as final. 

Dr. Barnett has suggested that Tiyavani might be comr 
pleted into Tiyavani = Tiyavani = Tryapani, “the threa*^ 
liazaar (town),' from tri dpami, ‘market, shop; 'for 
which, quite as well as for Tiyavani, “the three-land," 
a modern name Tribeni might have been substituted. In 
support of this, we may note that Buhler has drawn attention 
to a softening of p into v in early Prakrit, in kcisaava = 
kdSyapa, kdravejid = Icdnlppyyd, anavattJvdveti = anu- 
pradhipayaii and vi = api (El, 1. 3; cited in Fischers 
Gmni'tmiUk der Prakrit -Hprar It en, § 189). Muller has 
given us, in his Pah GnwiniAir, p, 37, dveld = dpida, 
tkeva = titepa, posdvtnut = posapana, and vydvata = 
vydpnta. And even in Sanskrit we have the two forms 
kapata and hivdfay ‘ a door, a leaf or panel of a door.' 

Professor Lanman ha^ suggested that, just as by meta** 
thesis ive have dsvkarya, aclvchJiariya, *achchJiayira, 
acfu'hliera, so, taking avani in the sense of * stream, river, 
from Tryavani, “ the three-stream (town)," we might have 
Tiyavani, Tivayani, and so Tiv6ni. From the last form, 
there could easily have been evolved a later Tribeni. And 
cei^inly such a process might account for this last name 
quite as well as does the usual derivation, tri 4- virii, 
which entails assigning to ‘a braid of hair,' some 
such metaphorical meaning as ‘ stream, current.' 

As illustrating well the puzzles which confront us in 
the r^rds of the class to which this one belongs, I may 
mention that another correspondent has asked whether 
it is certain that trika has the meaning of ‘ a place where 
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three roadfl meet/ and has observed that the word Moma- 
vasitiki might be completed into Mdnavasltike for 
“ in the Mtoava eighty (group of villages).” But, while 
such a meaning would be very admissible in a record 
some thousand years later in date, it is difficult to find 
authority for recognizing it as practicable in the record 
with which we are concerned. For the rest, I can only 
say that the record distinctly speaks of three roads ; that 
a mention of the junction of those three roads, and of 
its name, would be quite natural and appropriate ; and 
that Hemachandra says, in his Abhidhanachintarnani, 
verse 986 : — Chatushpathe tu saiiisthanam chatushkaiii 
tripath^ trikam ; “ a place at four roads is cluitunhka 
(a place) at three roads is trika'' This definition is given 
in a passage (verses 983 to 988) in which Hemachandra 
explains the different kinds of roads and their surroundings. 
He uses the word sleaha, ‘ embracing, uniting,’ for the 
actual meeting of roads : thus (verse 988) : — ol?shas= 
trimargyah ^rifigataih baliumargi tu cliatvaram ; ‘‘ a joining 
of three roads is ^ringdfa; a chat vara is where there are 
many roads.” And it may be the case, ai^ seems to be 
sometimes understood, that verse 986 means to say that 
“ a place at four roads is a square ; a place at three roads 
is a triangle.” But the result remains that chatushlca and 
trika both mean what we call ‘a junction,* in denoting 
respectively the area, the place, the locality, where four or 
three roads come in. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Note on Mo-lo-so. 

The problem as to the identity of the country represented 
by the Chinese Mo-lo^m (Hiuen Tsang) was practically 
solved by General Alexander Cunningham. He took 
Mo-lo~ao to be the present Ladakh. 1 should not have 
thought it necessaiy to reopen the question had not 
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several later scholars, among them Vincent Smith, tried 
to find Mo-Io ‘80 in quite other countries, for instance 
in Malva. Even if the ancient kings of Mo-lo-ao bore 
Indian (Sanskrit) instead of Tibetan names, this^ fact 
would present no difficulty, for I have shown, with the 
help of Ladakhi archteology, that Indian names were used 
ill Tibet between one and two thousand years ago. I am, 
however, in a position to strengthen General Cunningham’s 
theory by several corroborative arguments. In the first 
place, there is no necessity to write Mo^lo-'po instead of 
Mo-lo-so. Thi* (Chinese does not correspond to 

the Tilx'tan word ihar-po, ‘ red,’ but to the Tibetan iruiT^m, 
* low-land.’ (Mur (3ccur8 in the* compound yar 7aar, ‘up 
and down.’) 

Mnr-H(i is a synonym of mar yuL, ‘ low-land,’ the old as 
well as the present name of Ladakli. (The name Mar yvl 
is found on se Is of tlie last independent king of Ladakh.) 
In Tibetan names synonyms are often interchanged, as has 
been noted by several scholars. Thus, in the seventeenth 
century, the names Mi pliam mgon and Mi pham dbangpo 
are used of the same person. 

baii-po-ko is also a name of Ladakh, as Cunningham 
correctly observes. It is the Chinese attempt to represent 
^tsa'iig-po, ‘river,’ this being the ordinary name of the 
Indus in Ladakh. 

The Chinese name Lo-u-lo refera to Lahoul, as the 
countiy is situated between Kulu and Ladakh. But 
I cannot believe that Lahul is the Indian equivalent of 
a Tibetan word Lho yuly ‘ south-land,’ for I have never yet 
heard a Tibetan speak of Lahul as Lho yuL The Tibetan 
name of Lahul is Oarzha, Oazluiy perhaps even dKar 
zhva. And the countrj’^ was already known by that name 
in the days of Padmasambhava, as we learn from historical 
works which refer to that teacher’s times. The 
Lahul is used only by the people of Kulu. 

A. H. Francke, Moravian Missionary. 
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Oriental CoNOREsa 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists 
will be held at Copenhagen from the 14th to 20th August, 
1908, under the patronage of King Frederick VIII. It 
will be divided into seven sections, dealing with various 
subjects connected with the East. The first section is 
linguistic, and is devoted to Indo-European Languages; 
the second is for the Languages and Archaeology of 
Aryan countries; the third section is exclusively devoted 
to the languages and archaeology of the Far East; the 
fourth will be occupied with Egypt and the African^ 
languages and dialects ; and the fifth will give its attention 
to Jewish and Assyrian subjects. The sixth and seventh 
respectively deal with Greece and the Ethnography and 
Folklore of the East. Politics and religion are outside 
the scope of the Congress, and the official languages, in 
addition to Danish, will be English, French, German, 
Italian, and Latin. The Congress is receiving extensive 
support in this country ; among the scientific and learned 
bodies which intend to send representatives to Copenhagen 
being the Palestine Exploration Fund, the British Academy, 
the India Office, the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Organizing Committee consists of : — President : 
Dr. Vilh. Thomsen, St. Knuds Vej 36. Vice-President: 
Dr. Fr. Buhl, (Jsterbrogade 56 A. General Secretary : 
Dr. Chr. Sarauw, Frederiksberg A116e 48. Members : 
Dr, Dines Andersen, Steen Blichers Vej 4 ; Dr. J. Ostrup* 
Ndrrebrogade 42 ; Dr. Valdemar Schmidt, Professeur k 
r University, Ny Kongensgade 14. Treasurer: M. L 
GlUckstadt, Privy Councillor, Landmandsbanken, Holmens 
Kanal 12. 

The Committee will be glad if all members of the Society 
who have not as yet received copies of the Bulletins will 
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consider themselves invited to attend the Congress. The 
subscription to the Congress is £1, and the London Agents 
are Messrs. Probsthain, 14, Bury Street, W.C. 


Congress of Religions. 

The Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions will be lield at Oxford from September 15th to 
18th, 1908. 

In accordane** with the arrangements of previous 
Congresses, tht‘ meetings will be of two kinds : (1) 
General Meetings, for papers or lectures of wider import ; 
(2) Meetings of Sections for papers, followed by discussion. 
The Sections will be eight in number : — 

I. Religions of the Lower Culture (including Mexico 
and Peru). 

11. Religions of the Chinese and Japanese. 

III. Religion of the Egyptians. 

IV. Religious of the Semites. 

V. Religions of India and Iran. 

VI. Religions of the Greeks and Romans. 

VII. Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs. 

VIII. The Christian Religion. 

Members* tickets, entitling to admission to all meetings, 
receptions, etc., and to a copy of the Transactions, £1 
each. Ladies* tickets, entitling to admission to all 
meetings, receptions, etc. (but not to a copy of the 
Transactions), lOw. each. 

English, French, German, and Italian are recognised as 
the official languages. 

Applications for membership and offers of papers may 
be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries. It will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Committee if members desiring 
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to read papers will inform the Hon. Secretaries by 
May Slst, 1908. All papers must be sent in not later 
than August Ist. 

All communications concerning the Congress should 
be addressed to one of the Local Secretaries — J. Estlin 
Carpenter, 109, Banbury Road, Oxford ; L. R. Famell, 
191, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
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Popular Poetry of the Baloches. By M. LoNOWORTtt 
Dames. Two vols. Asiatic Society Mono^jraphs, 
vols. ix aiiH X. 

Whosoever is engaged in the study of the modem Iranian 
languages will know, I trust, that nobody else has done 
more for the knowledge of the Balochi people and language 
than Mr. Dames. This part of the Iranian philology 
depends, indee^V chiefly on the materials collected and 
published by him in the most accurate manner. I &el 
therefore pleased to draw the attention of our colleagueB 
to his newly published work, the “ Popular Poetry of ihe 
Baloches,” which comprises the result of the whole work 
done by him during the course of many years. 

The first volume contains, in a good and legible trans- 
lation, all the texts hitherto collected, chiefly by Mr. Dames 
himself. They are preceded by a valuable introduction on 
the character of the Balochi poetry, on the metrical form 
of the poems, on the methods of reciting, on the age of 
the various texts, etc. This volume is of peculiar interest 
for folklorists, who will feel themselves attracted by that 
fresh and vivid open-air poetry, which is purely popular 
in its origin as well as in its content and outer form. All 
the poems collected by Mr. Dames circulate orally Among 
the BsJoch tribes, and they are sung, with the only 
exception of the so-called Dastanagh, by profession^ 
minstrels, who have learned the poems from the authcor 
or hy oral tra<^on, and who accompany the recital on 

J.B.A.B. 1908. U 
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musical instruments of two different kinds. The whole 
collection fills uot less than 204 printed pages. First come 
the heroic ballads of the earlier period, which “form the 
oldest and most important part of the traditional lore of 
the Baloches.” They deal chiefly with the war of the 
two great Balochi tribes, the Rind and the Lashari. This 
war took place about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and it ended with the destruction of most of the 
Lusharis. The ballads, describing these events, were no 
doubt composed immediately after them ; their language 
is more archaic than tliat of the other poems ; they are 
also distinguished from the younger poetry by their blank 
verses. A second part comprises the later war-ballads** 
and other tribal poems. I mention especially the ballad 
No. xxxiii, which is a good specimen of a controversy 
between rival poets of two contending tribes. First sings 
the poet Sobha of the KhOsa tribe, and Gahi of the KahM 
tribe answers; then comes Sobha once more in a third 
poem, and Gahi’s reply makes the conclusion. Romantic 
ballads as Lela and Majna, Dosten and Shiren, love-songs 
and lyrics, religious and didactic songs fill the third, fourth, 
and fifth part, pp. 111-181. The last part consists of short 
texts, as lullabies, rhymed riddles, etc. Among them the 
^ Dastanaghs,’ short love-songs, are of peculiar interest, as 
they alone are sung not by professional minstrels, but b;^ 
the Baloches themselves to the accompaniment of a flute 
or pipe, called Tiar, Mr. Dames has collected altq||rth6r 
thirty-four of these little specimens of popular poetry. 

The second volume of Mr. Dames’ work will excite the 
interest of the philologist more than that of the folklorist. 
It contains the original Balochi text of the poems translated 
in vol. i. From the begimiing Mr. Dames has used in his 
publications the Roman characters in transcribing BalOohi 
texts, and every scholar, I think, will approve this method. 
Had Mr. Darmesteter adopted it in writing down the popular 
songs of the Afghan people, instead of filing the Arabie 
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alphabet, his wotk, ‘'Chants populaires des Afghans; 
would look less elegant, but it would ha^s become still 
more valuable from the purely scientific point of view. 
There is a difference, of course, as the Baluchi never was 
a written language, whilst for the Pashto the Arabic 
alpliabet is adapted in India. But, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it is quite impossible to render 
even the Pashto words and sounds in an approximately 
correct manner by Arabic characters Mr. Dames* method 
of spelling gives us a fairly good idea of the true pro- 
nunciation in Balochi. The language of the poems, 
however, is rather difficult and obscure owing to many 
obsolete words and forms, and to a strange and unfamiliar 
syntax. The text may also bo sometimes corrupt, and 
I think the oral tradition through centuries is the cause 
of such corruptions. It is not always easy to harmonise 
the translatioi with the original text, but it would lead 
us too far would we go into details, and I believe it will 
hardly be possible to correct Mr. Dames* translations in 
any but minor points. The author himself gives us some 
useful hints, ii, p. ISO et seq., which enable us to under- 
stand better the poetical language and its difference from 
the colloquial speech. He has also added a short glossary 
of rare and obsolete words. We find among them some of 
^nguistic and etymological interest, as e.g. gOh% 'discussion* 
(old Pers. root gub, P. f ‘ feeling, perception * 

(Skt^%oot budk, P. y oy); -pan, ‘protecting,’ in d€ 7 ifypdn^ 
'guardianship*; gdphdnkh, ‘cowherd’; gva/rpd/n,^ 'shield,* 
lit. protecting the breast (Skt. root pa, P. ^b); w3Amth^ 
'felt* (Aw. niifnata, P. robkhtaghin ckham, ‘red or 

angry eyes’ (Skt. mkta); khil, 'peg, nail* (Skt. HZa); 
rddhl, ‘apparent, visible (Aw. raodha, P.^^, 

Finally, we have to thank the Folklore Society and the 
Boyal Asiatic Society for giving Mr. Dames the opportunity 
of publishing hi|p^aluable work, and I may be allowed to 
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congratulate the author himself, remembering, after fifteen 
years, the day when in London I had the pleasure of 
making his personal acquaintance. 

W. OsiasB. 

Erlani/en. 

Octofter, 1007, 


Eaely Chinese History. By Herbert J. Allen. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, ] 906.) 

Some people have an irresistible inclination to contradict 
any generally accepted opinion which is incapable of actual 
proof. More especially is this the case when the facts dli 
which it is based lie in the dim and distant past. Mr. Allen 
is one of those so constituted. Being a Chinese scholar he 
has naturally studied the early literature of China, and, 
like St. Athanasius, he stands up ccmtra mundum and 
boldly claims that the ancient Chinese historical texts are 
80 many forgeries. In so doing he has attacked one of 
the strongest links in the chain of Chinese liistory, and 
one which has been riveted fast by Chinese scholars of all 
ages, both native and foreign. 

The opportunity of instituting this heresy was given 
to Mr. Allen by the fact that the ancient classics of China 
were in the year B.c. 213, “with the exception of those 
treating of agriculture, medicine, divination, and the recerds 
of the Ch‘in Dynasty,” all burnt by Imperial order, and 
were not reproduced until the edict was revoked by the 
second Emperor of the following Han Dynasty in the 
year B.c. 191. At this later date the throne had passed 
into the hands of a more enlightened sovereign than he 
who ordered the holocaust, and a decree was issued calling 
on everyone who possessed copies of the classicB or 
recollected their texts to produce them. In obedience to 
this order numberless volumes which had been hidden 
away in the walls of dweHing-houses aii4 other places of 
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concealment were produced, a committee of Bcbolare waa 
appointed to re-edit the texts, and the works as we have 
them at the present day were the result of their labours. 

This, briefly stated, is the account which has been 
accepted by all scholars, with the exception of Mr. Allen. 
The celebrated historian Sze-ma Ch*ien was the first to 
give public currency to it, and one of the chief arguments 
which Mr. Allen produces for his extraordinary theory jft 
that in the pages of his history Sze-ina Ch'ien quotes 
largely from tlic texts of these early classics. 

It is needless to say tliat this is no evidence whatever,^ 
and furnishes no sort of plea for the accusation which 
Mr. Allen brings against liiiii of having forged the texts. 
By no well-established autliority has Szo-ma Ch‘ien*s good 
faith been impugned, and on the contrary his assertions 
on the point have been generally accepted by every native 
scholar of n()t^ And here the matter may be allowed to 
rest, since no independent authority would occept Mr. Allen's 
theory in opposition to the consensus of opinion of twenty* 
two centuries of scholars. 

E. K, D. 


Le Puilosophe Meh-Ti et l1d]£e de Solidarity Par 
Alexandra David. (1907.) 

The period from the fifth to the third century B.C. was 
a time full of philosophical unrest in China, Confucius 
in the fifth century had elaborated a moral system for regu* 
lating government and the social relationships between man 
and man. A century later the more materially minded 
Mencius gave vent to his practical ideas on the same 
subjects, while in the interval between these two founders 
of schools appeared a host of lesser luminaries who desired 
to impress their ideas on the nation. Among these last 
was Meh-Ti, whp came forward as the advocate of univexsal 
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love, thus advancing some strides ahead of Confucius and 
Mencius. 

Together with all existing works of philosophy, Meh- 
Ti*s lucubrations, which, like the Confucian literature, 
were committed to writing not by the master himself but 
by his disciples, were destroyed at the time of the burning 
of the books by the orders of the iconoclastic Shih Hwangti 
(B.C. 221-209). In common with these other works, the 
text of Meh-Ti’s doctrines was recovered from oblivion 
by the diligent search of his disciples, and we find that at 
the beginning of the Han Dynasty (b.c. 20G - a.d. 25) there 
were in existence seventy -one books containing the 
doctrines of the philosopher. Eighteen of these works 
have since been lost, but enough remain to give us a full 
idea of his teachings. 

Confucius, when he was asked whether one should 
recompense injury with kindness, replied, “ If you recom- 
pense injury with kindness, with what will you recompense 
kindness ? ” Meh-Ti occupied a higher standing-point, and 
taught that you should behave to others as you would 
they should behave to you. Love should be universal. 
Sovereigns should treat their subjects as they themselves 
would wish to be treated, parents should love their 
children as themselves, and all classes of the community 
should be boimd together by an abiding chain of love. 

So far it is impossible not to agree with Meh-Ti ; but it 
is when he comes to the motive which should give rise to 
this universal love that he falls short of the highest level. 
A man should, he taught, love all others from no higher 
motive than that he may be loved by them in return. In 
this connection Meh-Ti's system was purely utilitarian. 
If different ranks of society, from the Emperor on his 
throne to the labourer in the fields, love one another, good 
government would exist, causes for disagreement would 
disappear, domestic friction would no longer find a place, 
and universal peace and quiet would be the result. 
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A^jisinst theso doctrines Mencius inveighed strenuously, 
and showed how heretical they were wheh compared with 
Confucianism, in which filial piety occupies so large a space. 
Meh-Ti s idea that a man should love his friend’s father 
as much as he did his own was abhorrent to him. And 
so on through all the ranks of society. Certainly there 
is much in Meh-Ti’s system to bt‘ condemned, and certainly, 
also, some of tlie instances he quotes in favour of his ideas 
are grotesejue and absurd. For example, he states tha^ 
Kow ts'een, the King of Yueh, was fond of bravery. (We 
proce^^d to (note from Dr Legge’s version, which is 
practically the same as in the work before us.) “ He ** 
(King Kow ts‘een) “ spent three years in training his 
officers to be brave, and then, not knowing fully whether 
they were so, he H(»t fire to the ship where they were, and 
urged th(»in forward by a drum into the flames. They 
lulvanced, one rank over the bodies of another, till an 
immense number perished in the water or the flames ; and 
it was not till he ceased to beat the drum that they retired. 
Those officers of Yueli might be pronounced to be full of 
reverence. To sacrifice one’s life in the flames is a. difficult 
thing, but they were able to do it because it would please 
their king.” Or again, “ King Ling was fond of small 
waists. In his time, his officers restricted themselves to 
a handful of rice till they required a stick to raise them* 
selves, and in walking had to hold themselves up by the 
wall. Now it is a difficult thing to restrict oneself in 
food, but they were able to do it because it would please 
King Ling.” 

Such is the general tendency of the doctrines of 
Meh-Ti, whose views on public and private life, as well 
as the religious and philosophic opinions of his people, 
are contained in the present work. These are interesting 
as representing a phase of doctrine which was current in 
China in about the fourth century B.c. Though taken 
up and advocated by a certain school, it was never adopted 
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by any large section of the people, and is now regarded 
as a mental vagaiy rather than constituting a serious 
school of philosophy. In the work before us Meh-Ti*s 
theories are fully elaborated, and we can recommend the 
volume as a useful compendium of a bypath of literature 
which was current in Cliina in the later centuries before 
Christ 

R. K. U. 


A Vedic Concordance. By Maurice Bloomfield. 

Harvard Oriental Series, vol. x (Cambridge, Mass.,., 

1906.) 

Professor Bloomfield’s great work forms part of the 
larger scheme sketched in the P.A.O./S., April, 1902, which 
contemplated the compilation of a universal word-index 
to the Vedas, and of an index of subjects and ideas in 
addition to the CoTvcordanuce That the latter work should 
have occupied much more time than was anticipated will 
be no surprise to anyone who has occasion to make 
critical use of the Concordance. It is quite impossible 
to exaggerate the labour involved in the preparation of 
an index to every line of every stanza of the published — 
and some unpublished — V edic literature and to every 
liturgical formula (yajuft, praiffn, etc.) thereof. The 
indices to the Samhitas, Brahmanas, and Sutras, which we 
have hitherto had, have confined themselves to giving 
the pratikas of the first line of the metrical stanzas, and 
only in a few cases, os in Aufrecht’s Axta/reya Brdhmomat 
Hillebrandt’s ^nkhd/yana ^rauta Sutra, and Knauer's 
Mdnava Orhya Sutra, is note taken of the prose formole. 
Meureover, the Concordance registers the variants of mantras 
not wholly identical, and thus renders invaluable assirtance 
to future editors of Vedic texts, while its references tender 
much easier the use of the ritual texts as clues to the sense 
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of the mantras. ^ much confidence 

as does Professor Bloomfield that the Concordcmce will 
prove to be a most effective means of advancing our 
knowledge of the hymns and the ceremonies in their 
relations to one another, but at any rate to his labouEi9 
and those of his pupils, whose help he acknowledges 
(p. xi), we owe it that in future we can easily ascertain 
what light, if any, the ritual has to throw on the texts. 

Next to its completeness perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the work is its accuracy, which can only have 
been secured In a prodigious amount of labour, as anyone 
with experience of similar work will testify. Many of 
the texts used are poorly edited (e g. the Asvalayana Srauta 
Sutra), but in the vast majority of cases the author has 
succeeded in i*ecognising the real forms of the mantras 
and in recording them in their proper place in the 
C(nu'(mhtnvp. 

It is only because the work is quite indispensable and 
must always remain the standard authority for the Mantra 
literature that we think it worth wliile to offer the 
following criticisms of points of detail. It would be 
hypercritical and ungrateful to a scliolar who visited 
Vienna for a month in 1902 simply in order to excerpt 
the material from Kathaka Sanihita, ii-^iv, to complain 
that the Paippalada text of the Atharvaveda has not been 
used in the preparation of the Co7ic(jvdti7hC6. Nevertheli^, 
the omission must be regarded as serious, and while the 
corrupt state of the text is a partial excuse, yet we may 
be allowed to express the regret that Professors Bloomfield 
and Garbe did not add to the photographic reproduction 
of the birch-bark MS. a transcript made from the original 
MS. The work must >>e done sooner or later, and though 
a beginning has now been mode in the J.A.O.flf., it might 
well have been carried out six years ago. 

Much more unfortunate is the decision not to print the 
accents, in view of the fact that the Vedic Mantra liteiatw 
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is essentially an accented literature, and one in which 
diflerence of accent very often is the sole means of deciding 
the sense. No doubt, to reprint the accents would have 
added materially to the labourof compilation, and would have 
increased the cost of production, but these considerations 
can hardly have been decisive, for the additional labour 
and cost would have been insignificant in comparison with 
the labour and cost entailed in the production of the 
main body of the work. The omission to note the accents 
renders, of course, the enumeration of differences in parallel 
texts incomplete, and here and there it precludes the 
possibility of interesting comparisons. For example, it is 
noted (p. 227**) that in the line Indro navut Smto 
(Samaveda, i, 438**) the Taittiriya Brahmana, iii, 7, 9, 5**, 
and the Apastamba Srauta Sfitra, xiv, 2, 13^ read gaiiCy 
but it is not noted that the Samaveda accents grn4 (but 
gpte at ii. 111 8**), an unusual accent, which, taken together 
with the (later) rare use of grnd as a passive, adequately 
accounts for the easy correction gan4. 

These exhaust our substantial grounds of complaint 
against Professor Bloomfield, but we may add a few 
corrections of oversights. It does not appear to have 
been noticed that in Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 25, 3, we 
have a couple of slokas of the same type as many in the 
Qrhya Sutras, which the Concordance duly notes. The 
verses, perhaps overlooked because Aufrecht prints them 
as prose, run : — 

k^trena IcHatram jay ati haZena hidam ahiute | 
yatiyaivarji viduan hrahinaiw rdMtragopah ptLrohitafy\\ 
tasTnai viSalp sanijdnaie mnimuklid ekarminamh | 
yasyaivaifi vidvan hrdhimino rdHfragijpah purohitalp || 

The same 41okas recur in viii, 27, 2, prefixed by — 
tasya raja mitrarp hfuivati dvinantam a^Hihddhctte^ 

where the word b/uivati must clearly be dissyllabic. More 
important is the failure to recognise as mantras the 
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sentences in Aitareya Arai>yaka, v, 3, 2, which in 
the Jaiminiya Upanisad Br&hma^a, edited by Oertel, 
i, 9, 10, are also printed as prose, but which are clearly 
in mixed trintubh and jagati metre.^ At p. 207* Ind/mlp 
karmdicsitam amrtai]h vyoimi is quoted from the Aitareyi 
alone, but apparently as prose. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
has fared ratlier badly, for the obscure stanza osttha^idhand 
nalmU, whieli appears in full at iii, 2, 3, is only (p. 315*) 
cited from the Sauui Mantra Brahmana and the Gk)bhila 
Qrhya Sutra, oi. which the lattiT has only the first Pdda, 
and the former the first two Padas, the second in different 
shape {danioparimitah pavUi, as against dantaih parivrtd 
pavUi). Similarly, the Santi section, ii, 7, which is also 
inclndi^d in some ('ditions and MSS. of the Upanisad, 
is ov(»rlook(Kl, as it is also by Knauer, in his edition of 
the Manava Grhya Sutra, i, 4, 4, 8, where his reading 
DediiHya vdnUt ntba is a mistaken correction of vedaeya 
vdul Hiha, which in its turn is almost certainly a case 
of the usual Maitrayaniya contraction of va dm (Knauer, 
Introd., pp. xxxviii where v is written by error for m, 
giving the Aitareya text vedxiHya 9/wx dnl If voAillj^ 

were original, the variant of the Aitareya, wliich is 
obviously more ancient, would be impossible of explanation. 
The dual is much more appropriate as a description of the 
functions of Vac and Manas, and the chariot comparison 
is one of the most favourite in Upanisad literature, while 
the rare word dm would render correction of md^% 
inevitable. At p. 777®, under yasyedam d rajo 
it is hardly correct to cite Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 2, 1, as 
omitting yujah, since that word occurs in the next PAda 
(see p. 431'*). At p. 300® the compound uktlhabh'Q^tayali^ 
is probably a mistake for uktha bh'dtayaJ}^, nor is it noted 
that the names diiobhadriya and yajndyaj'hiya are found 
1 

' The metrical character, e.g., of rtaiii aatyarfi mjigyO/iuMfi, Wvdccmaia 
is beyond doubt. 

« The parallel passage in the i^afakhftyana Aranyaka, vii, 1, diflters. 
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as early as Aranyaka, v, 3, 2, while the technical expression 
ukthavlrya is not mentioned. 

In ^aAkhayana i^rauta Sutra, xvii, 17, 1, the CoiicordaTice 
(p. 642**) ^ives pirmdrji va/um vadinyami — svargam 
inyanilm svargam isyan, and in Latyayana Srauta Sutra, 
iv, 2, 10 , svargam ayisyanHi}t svargam ayi^yaUy but the 
parallel passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1,5, 4, shows 
clearly that m)ar gamit^yanilm, etc., must be read. This 
is proved beyond doubt by the Sahkliayana Aranyaka, i, 8 
(a text not used by the editor), which has svar hy effcL vdg 
gamiffyanti bhavati. In SaAkhayana, xviii, 3, 2**, the MSS. 
read tujo yujo varurni saluth, not balam as given at 
p. 43 1'*, which is no more than a plausible conjecture 
of Hillebrandt s ; at ix, 6, 6**, the reading is apparently 
TUih in yanti giro na sartiyatah, not na (p. TGI*"), and 
at xviii, 15, 5®, mpramii, not supraniti (p. 998*’). 

These are all minor errors, and even these are rare in 
the extreme. Misprints are apparently very few, and 
the form and appearance of the work reflect alike the 
greatest credit on the generosity of the late Mr. Wari’en 
and the taste of Professor Lanman. The mrxle of citation 
is extremely clear, the use of small superscript numbers for 
paragraph references in the text being fortunately dispensed 
with. It is perhaps rather a pity that in the abbreviations 
the forms accepted by Whitney and others in the case of 
the Sutras should have been deviated from without 
appreciable saving in space, and the symbol MG., denoting 
the M&nava Grhya SQtra, edited by Knauer in 1897, has 
accidentally been omitted from the lists of texts used. 

We must not, however, conclude wdth criticism, and we 
would offer to Pmfessor Bloomfield and all those whose 
help he has had the most hearty congratulations on the 
completion of a work which must always rank among 
the greatest achievements of Vedie scholarship. 

A. Berriedale Ksim 
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Documents inAdits pour servir a ;;€-l’histoirb du 
Christianlsme en Orient (XVI-XOt sifecle), publics 
par le Pere Antoine Rabbath, S.J. Tome premier. 
2® and 3® FaHcicules. (London : Luzac & Co. Price, 
6 francH each.) 

Part i of thiH work appeared in 1905, and was reviewed 
in the J.R.A.S. for 1906, p. 240 ff'. Parts ii and iii now 
lie before us, completing the first volume, and with it the 
first instalment of some 8,000 documents which the 
Rev. Fnther Rabbath, of the University of Bey rout, has 
collected regaixling the history of Latin missions in the 
Mahomedan East. A few papers exceed this limit, and 
tell us something of India and Abyssinia; but the great 
mass of the ])apers published refers to Syria, Egypt, and 
Persia — more espociiilly, as we might expect, to Syria. 
The docu nents are mostly in French ; some are in Latin, 
Italian, or Spanish ; a few in Arabic, and to these a trans- 
lation is attached. Parts ii and iii cover much the same 
ground, geographically and chronologically, as part i ; but 
they fill up lacunae, add a good deal which is new, and 
embrace the history of the Carmelite and Capucin missions. 
The work has e\ddently been a labour of love to the 
Reverend Father; every document is preceded by a fciU 
and convenient summary ; numerous notes give information 
regarding persons, words, and things ; there are occasional 
introductions, as well as extracts from contemporaiy 
travels ; and a chronological table and an elaborate index 
complete the volume. Of Father Rabbath’s enthusiasm, and 
of his knowledge of his subject, at once wide and minute, 
it is difficult to speak too highly. 

The documents contained in the second and third parts 
of the work fall chronologically into two great groups, it 
we omit a few stray pieces. The first opens in 1561 with, 
an abortive mission to the Coptic Patriarch at Cairo, and 
it ends with the martyrdom of Father Abraham Oeoargesi, 
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a ^arouite by birth and a Jesuit by profession, who sailed 
from Gk>a for Abyssinia, and was put to death by a renegade 
Turkish governor at Massowah in 1595. Father Georges 
was the last wlio sacrificed his life for the Ethiopian 
mission ; aftc'r him the way suddenly became open, and 
a number of Jesuits made their way into Abyssinia until 
1668, when they were finally expelled. We hope that 
Father Rabbatli may have some further light to throw 
on the doings of that admirable missionary Fatlier Paez 
and his companions. 

The second gi‘OUp of papers coirimences with 1620 and 
ends about 1780. It contains very full details regarding 
Syria, and a nearly consecutive history of the Latin 
missions there. We have a very interesting account of 
the Capucin missions in India and Persia, as well as in the 
country of the Grand Turk, from 1626 to 1670 ; and a full 
account of the Carmelites (who came somewhat earlier) 
down to 1656. There is a good deal about Constanti- 
nople in the seventeenth century, and there are incidental 
notices of Smyrna, Cyprus, and some other places. 

We pointed out in our former review what a profusion 
of light these papers throw on the condition of the 
Mi^homedan East, the ways of the Governments, the 
relations of the Christians to the Mahomedans and to 
each other, the life of the Franks, and the difficulties 
and suspicions which the missionaries had to encounter. 
^The volumes now l>efore us deepen these impressions 
and add many details. Perhaps the most novel points 
which they suggest are the shiftiness of the Orientals, as 
illustrated « by the two missions to the Coptic Patriarch, 
the insecurity of the Mediterranean, the condition of the 
Chxlstian slaves — above all, the political interest which 
Europe began to take in the Levant. Of the piratei^ 
Mahomedan and Christian, who infested the Mediter- 
ranean we have many incidental notices. In 1561 Fathers 
Rodriguez and Eliano spent a moi;|;ith in the voyage 
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from Venice to AleattLndria, Tte Captain refused to fwl 
while the Turkish fleet kept the seas, although there was 
peace between Venice and Constantinople ; and Father 
Eliano gives a graphic account of the alarm on board the 
ship one moonlight night when two corsairs were sighted, 
the hot arming in haste, the cannoneers with their port- 
fires ready, the sailors carrying blocks of stone up to the 
yardarms to drop on the assailants, the passengers seizing 
lances, girding on swords, others wailing as if they were 
already slaves, a tumult of sounds, orders, shouts, prayera, 
lamentations and curses, wliile gleams of moonlight fitfully 
lit up the dark sea and faintly revealed the dreaded sails 
on the horizon. Fortunately the corsairs did not give 
oliase. Again, wo hear of a Maltese galley which has 
seized a shipload of dervishes, and the Turks threaten to 
retaliate by imprisoning the missionaries. Or the fiarbary 
pirates des< md upon Alexandretta, the malarious port of 
Aleppo, which lies in a marsh surrounded by hills; and 
they make so clean a sweep of it that in the following 
year an Italian traveller finds only four houses standing. 

Human booty was what these pirates chiefly sought; 
they descended on the shores of Sicily and Italy to supply 
the harems of Constantinople, and so terrible a devastation 
reigned on the shores of Greece that according to a French 
traveller of the seventeenth century there was not a house 
left inhabited within three miles of the seashore in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. Slavery was the fate of high 
and low alike, of the Grand Master of Malta and of that^ 
prince of pirates, Dragut; “fortune di guerra,” said the 
Grand Master when he captured Dragut, after having been 
himself a slave. Our documents tell us much of the fate 
of these slaves, at least of the men, for the women 
appeared in the harems. The slaves in private houses had 
the happiest lot, although we come across one or two tragic 
histories. But in their converse with these domestic slaves 
the missionaries ha^ need of cat^ion, for, if the slava 
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escaped, the owner might demand that the missionary, as 
his nearest friend, should take his place. The public 
slaves at Constantinople (it is there we meet with them) 
were chiefly captives of the Hungarian and Polish wars. 
The nobles were confined in the famous Byzantine prison 
of the Seven Towers, while the black and horrible barracks, 
known os the hagnim, served for the common herd. 
Noble and simple alike wore chains; and the slaves in 
the bagnios were chained by the nock at night to a bar, 
HO that they could not move, and the place reeked with 
ordure. Two small chapels in the prison served for their 
devotions, and they subsisted largely on the alms which 
the missionaries at Galata collected for them. The fate-'^ 
of the slaves who worked the gold-mines of the Red Sea 
in the second century B.c., as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, has always seemed to us the ne ultra of 
human misery, but the lot of these unfortunates in the 
bagnios of Constantinople was not much better. The 
Turkish fleets which sailed annually at the commencement 
of Summer were manned by 6,000 or 7,000 of these 
wretches (12,000 were freed after the battle of Lepanto), 
who toiled at the oar, naked to the waist and half-starved, 
under the tyranny of the lash, and a prey to the plague 
which never quitted the fleet; their only friend the 
devoted chaplain who accompanied them. But in all 
dealings with prisoners and slaves the greatest prudence 
was necessary, for any attention shown them was sure 
to excite suspicion or to aggravate the demand for ransom. 

With the discovery of the sea-route to India the trade 
of Alexandria sank into insignificance ; Aleppo became the 
chief commercial entrepot of the East, and Father J. B. de 
Saint- Aignan, in his report to Colbert, gives an excellent 
account of its commerce. But Aleppo was a mean towik 
even for the East, despite its size and its commerdal 
activity. Turks and Greeks, Persians and Armenians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Chaldmans, Sabssans^ even Hindus were 
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to be seen in its streets, bnt the bazars were mean, and 
the antiquated citadel in its midst chiefly owed its strength 
to a deep moat crossed by a single bridge. The native 
Christians lived in a suburb outside the town ; and their 
churches, four in number, were in a retired enclosure, 
where they escaped observation, and could not wound 
Mahomedan fanaticism. A fifth church, which belonged 
to the Jacobite, or ‘ Syrian,’ Patriarch, was the only one 
which could lK)ast of its size or architecture. The Frank 
merchants and tlie missionaries lived at Aleppo, as they 
did at Ispahan, in tin* caravanserai ; but the serai at 
Ispahan was large and commodious, much superior ap- 
parently to that at Aleppo. It has always been difficult 
for a foreignei* to obtain a house in any of these Eastern 
towns After the French the English wore the most 
numerous All foreigners alike, the Consuls included, 
wore 8ubje< o to the tyranny and caprice of the local 
governors and to the outbreaks of popular fanaticism. 
(Occasionally a Turkish governor might take it into his 
head to do a little trading on his own account ; we read 
of one who made a * corner * in silk, and compelled the 
foreign merchants to accept his terms. Usually, however, 
the governors contented themselves with fleecing the 
merchants on the import or export of their goods, and 
extorting money from the native Christians on every 
pretext of a quarrel, or accusation true or false. These 
governors retained their position by gifts at Constantinople, 
and their rapacity was insatiable ; everything could be 
arranged for money; and one writer goes so far as to 
say that the Turks would sell their Prophet himself if 
it could profit them. From one exaction, however, the 
Syrian Christians appear to have been free ; we hear 
ufbthing in these papers of a supply of Christian children 
for the Janissary corps. The custom was falling into 
desuetude in the sixteenth century, and may have ceased 
altogether so far as ^yria was concerned, 

J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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Ill one respect the action of the missionaries was entirely 
beneficent. The long-continued decay of Christianity in 
the East was due not only to political and social causes ; 
it was due quite as much to isolation, ignorance, and 
liarbariam. From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
the fortunes of the Eastern Christians were at the lowest 
ebb. In North Africa, Nubia, Socotra, Babylonia, and the 
regions east of the Tigris, Christianity became extinct. 
Tamerlane exterminated large Christian communities in 
Mesopotamia; throughout Syria and Asia Minor the Turks 
and the Kurds swept the open country, and isolated the 
communities wliich remained. It was only in favourable 
localities, mountainous regions such as the Lebanon,'' 
Armenia, and Georgia, that the Christians were able to 
maintain themselves. With the cessation of the Crusades 
Western Christendom had ceased to interest itself in the 
affairs of the ELast ; and the Eastern Christians, isolated, 
neglected, and depressed, fast became a prey to the 
profoundest ignorance. The Latin missionaries arrested 
this decay; they opened schools, instructed clergy and 
laity alike, and revived the embers of what learning 
still remained. Nor did they do less for the spread 
of Oriental learning in Europe. In the. middle of the 
sixteenth century there was no one in Rome who 
could read Arabic. The adhesion of the Maronites 
in 1578 led to the foundation of an Oriental College at 
Borne and the institution of an Arabic printing press. 
The Oriental seminary of St. Sulpice, in Paris, established 
about 1700, was due to the foundation of a rival school 
at Oxford. On the other hand, there was not a single 
printing pi^ess in the whole of the Turkish Empire until 
members of the Anglican Church imported Greek type 
for the use of the Greek Patriarch at Constantinofie. 
Pocock’s translations into Arabic of the Anglican Catechism 
and other works were circulated about the same time in 
Aleppo ; and we have already referred to a proposed 
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Oriental school at Oxford. Some of the English non-jnrors 
were attempting at this very time to form a union between 
the Anglican and the Greek orthodox Churches, and the 
papers published by Father Rabbath throw an interesting 
light on this little known episode of our history. 

Although the East is the chosen home of religious 
speculation, it is a mere truism to say that ever since 
the days of the Roman Empire religion and politics 
have been alnii^st synonymous in the lands which 
lie between tht* Mediterranean and the Ganges. It was 
therefore inevitable that these missions should assume 
a political aspect. In the sixteenth century this side of 
mission work was not so prominent. The missionaries 
of that time wt‘re for the most part Sicilians and Italians, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese having abundant occupation 
in their new possessions, and the French in Tunis. The 
protection of the missionaries was left to the Venetian 
consuls as a rule, and although a pious consul might 
here and there invite the presence of the missionaries, 
the majority were too prudent or indifferent actively 
to encourage the missionary propaganda. The native 
Christians were suspicious of the strangers ; they were 
little enamoured of a religion which was ill recommended 
by the loose lives and habitual indifference of many of its 
professors ; and they saw with disgust that the Frankish 
merchants neither prayed nor fasted. If the name of 
Frank was distasteful to the native Christians, the name 
of Spaniard was hated by the Mahomedans. A new era 
commenced with the establishment of the Propaganda 
at Rome in 1622, or perhaps a little earlier. Henri IV 
hod taken up the cause of the French missions in 
Tunis ; Louis XIII zealously prosecuted those in the East. 
Trench missionaries of various orders, Jesuits, Capuoans, 
Carmelites, established themselves in Persia and Turkey ; 
they occupied the old stations and established new ones. 
The French ambassador at Constantinople and the local 
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French consuls exerted their influence with the Porte and 
the provincial governors in favour of the missionaries ; and 
the Most Christian King became in deed, as well as in 
name, the recognised protector of the Latin churches in 
the Elast. The missionaries, as was natural under these 
circumstances, gained many adherents among the Greeks, 
Syrians, and Armenians; indeed, many of the so-called 
Greeks were descendants of Greek islanders or of Italians 
who had originally belonged to the Latin rite ; while since 
the time of the Crusades one branch of the Armenian 
Church had been in communion with Rome. So far so 
good. But the missionaries also adopted a tempting but 
much more doubtful policy , they strove to place thedr*^ 
converts and prot^g^s at the head of the indigenous 
churches, and invoked for this purpose the aid of the 
Turkish authorities. Successful at the outset, this policy 
recoiled on the missionaries, and led to a century of 
quarrels and divisions, chaos, persecution, and strife. To 
follow the Latin rite was regarded as equivalent to making 
oneself a Roman or a Frenchman. In vain the missionaries 
explained that spiritual communion with the Pope did 
not imply temporal subjection to a foreign potentate. 
The Turks had profited pecuniarily by these quarrels at 
first ; but some of them, even at the outset, hod regarded 
the missionaries as emissaries of the Spaniards ; they 
speedily came to look on them with suspicion ; and, 
according to the humour or the pressure of the moment, 
they sometimes prohibited, sometimes condoned, all inter- 
course with the native Christians. The French ambassadors 
who had warmly espoused the cause of the missionaries 
in the beginning, became weary with these quarrels, and 
were inclined to blame this excessive zeal. It is an 
old quarrel — ^the quaiTel of the diplomatists, whose busiiMs 
it is to keep things smooth, with the missionaries, eager 
to do what they believe to be their duty. Whatever aides 
we may take in this dispute, in one point, we think, the 
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tnisBionaries were undoubtedly right. Submission to the 
Pope was in the forefront of the missionary propaganda* 
“Submit yourselves to the Holy Father, and you will 
find that all other difficulties will in time be resolved.” 
“ This doctrine is at the root of all the trouble,” said the 
ambassador, “it awakens fear and jealousy* why not keep 
it to the end ? ” But surely all experience shows that it 
was the only point on which there was a chance of an 
agreement; if once the gates of theological disputation 
were opened, all hope of a consensus was gone 

The poUtical history of these missions is especially 
worthy of study at the present time in face of the Russian 
propaganda From its own point of view, the Porte is 
probably right in regarding all missions as equally 
dangerous , th^y enlighten the minds and secretly turn 
away the hearts of his subjects, and they afford foreign 
powers a pietext for internal interference. On the other 
hand, the native churches, distracted between all the 
claimants to their attention, remind us of the polygamist 
gentleman whose wives objected to his hair ; one pulled 
out all the white hairs, and one all the black, until he 
rose up bald and naked. 

We have tried to show what a wealth of material these 
volumes contain for the student of the times as well aa 
for the student of missions. On this latter aspect of the 
work we cannot enter. But no one can rise from a study 
of these volumes without an increased admiration for meu 
who brought succour to the slave and enlightenment to 
the degraded Syrian and Greek ; whose devotion extorted 
admiration from the Moslem ; who persevered in a seemingly 
hopeless task under every circumstance of poverty, 
pr^ration, and physical danger ; and whose learning was 
an important adjunct to their faith. 


J. EEKKSxrr* 
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ZiB Japonais pabl^. Par J. Bxbjot. (Paris : E. Leroux, 

1907.) 

i % 

OouBs PRATiQUB DB Japonais. Par F. Gu^zennec. 
Fasc. i. (Leide: E. J. Brill, 1907.) 

Japanese Self-taught. (Thimms system in Roman 
characters.) Edited by W. J. S. Shand. (London : 
E. Marlborough, 1907.) 

The first of these books is a mere pamphlet, quite 
inadequate for any purpose save that of giving a very 
cursory view of the nature of spoken Japanese. The 
second is the first instalment of a more ambitious work 
which is designed to enable the student to read modem 
Japanese — ^thc Japanese of periodical literature made up of 
Chinese ideographs accompanied by syllabic signs which 
give a clue to the Kxm (Japanese reading), when this is 
indicated, of the Chinese character. The author’s system 
seems a good one. He says: *'J’ai puis^* mes exemples 
dans les livros employes ofiiciellenient dans les 6coles de 
Japon ; le style de ces livres est clair, concis, et de toute 
414gance, et ils ont le grand avantage d'amener progressive- 
ment k la connaissance du Japon et de la langue Japonaise.” 
But why docs M. Qu^zennec introduce his ‘ introduction ’ 
by the extraordinary statement that Japanese “semble 
d’origine malaise et avoir import^e par le c61febre 
gaerrier Zinmu tenn6 devenu peu apres le premier empereur 
du Japon."’ It is well to warn the student of written 
Japanese that several years of close study are needed to 
acquire any real command even of the comparatively easy 
modem periodical style. 

Mr* Shand’s work is much the most practical of tbe 
three* It is not, indeed, 'Japanese self-taught,’ hut 
a coUeetjon of words and phrases. But the collection is 
good, espedally of naval and military terms. Every 
word phrase is accompanied by a painfully elaborate 
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figured pronunciation, which is a mere travesty of the 
true pronunciation much more easily attained by simply 
reading the vowels in the tccurately romanized text as 
in Italian and the consonants as in English (with a few 
special qualifications). Far more really useful would the 
lxx>k have been had the column headed ‘ pronunciation * 
contained a literal translation of the Japanese phrase with 
indications of its paraing, for, as Mr. Shaiid well pbeerves, 
the Japanese equivalents of the English phrases are 
not translations, but “ those which the same set of 
circumstances would draw from Japanese speakers.” The 
real difficulty of Japanese lies in the fact that, practically, 
translation is impossible, equivalence alone can be attained, 
and the important thing is to show how Japanese words 
are ordered and manipulated to produce this equivalence. 
Thus the student may be trained to think in Japanese and 
d la JajumaUe, and jHiri jyasftu with his power to do 
l)oth will his command of the language improve. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


The Chinese Language and how to learn it. A 
Manual for Beginners. By Sir Walter Hillier, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., Professor of Chinese, Kings College, 
London, formerly Chinese Secretary to H.M.’s Legation 
at Peking, and sometime H.M.’s Consul-General in 
Korea. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trlibner, k Co., 
Ltd., 1907.) 


. One turns eagerly the pages of a new manual for the 
sttidy of Chinese by a past master of tliis difficult tougUR 
to iee if one can surprise the secret of his own remarkoftfio 


pro&ciency in the colloquial art, in the successfut 
of which, it was generally admitted, he had 


among his contemporaries in China. 
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Hillier has no royal road to suggest in his system of study, 
which, on the contrary, “ presupposes in due course the 
services of a native hsien^ahSng, for no one who has not 
the opportunity of studying with an instructor by his 
side can ever hope to speak accurately or to pronounce his 
words well. It will not be so difficult to acquire a paper 
knowledge of the spoken language, but the assistance of 
an expert is indispensable for obtaining a correct pro- 
nunciation and the rhythmic swing and intonation which 
are so essential to elegant speaking. A point should be 
made daily of reading, sentence by sentence, after the 
‘teacher,’ and endeavouring to mimic his intonation and 
his style as closely as possible. Mimicry is the groat 
element of success.” 

The present work, we are told in the preface, is especially 
intended for the use of army officers, of missionaries, and 
of young business men connected with trade interests in 
China who wish to commence the study of the language 
in England with a view to continuing it in the country 
itself. It contains a chapter on the written language, 
with a comprehensive sketch of its origin and subsequent 
development ; another on the spoken language, with 
remarks on dialects, ‘ tones,’ and pronunciation ; and 
a table of sounds arranged according to the Wade system 
of transliteration, with their appioximate phonetic English 
spelling attached. Next come the progressive exercises, 
which form the body of the book, together with sections 
on the recognized system of writing the characters and on 
grammatical particles and construction. In the exercises 
the Chinese text is not given with the English phrases, 
but by a happy device, which is a novel feature of the, 
author’s system, the literal translation of the Chi 
equivalent is placed opposite to each sentence, with ^ 
idea of iUustrating the Chinese order of construction. It 
is certainly a happy idea, and any kind of apology for 
suggesting that the student should feel his way to Chinese 
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Sir 


through the channel of * pidgin ’ English — for that is what 
it practically amounts to — is hardly required. 

The table of radicals that follows is clearly arranged 
and classified, but one little point may be noticed here en 
passant. The primary meaning of pei, the 154th radical, 
should surely be ‘cowry.’ Its early form is a pictorial 
representation of the actual shell, and its use in the con- 
struction of HO many ancient characters relating to barter, 
purchase, value, riches, and the like, points back to a time 
when cowries were the ordinary cui*rency of the people 
who iIl^cntH^ the script It is one indication, among 
others, of tlie indigenous origin of the script, and tends 
to prove that it could not have come from Western Asia, 
or from any country where cowiies were unknown in 
ancient times 

But to return to our took. The supplement of a thousand 
characters ii fine bold type ought to be eminently useful ; 
and it has been separately printed so that the student may 
cut out the written symtols and play with them, as ho 
is advised to do, to his heart’s content, until they become 
perfectly familiar. A final index of characters arranged 
under their radicals completes a work of light and learning 
which can be confidently recommended to those for whom 
it is intended. There is, besides, an introductory preface, 
in facsimile, contributed by H.E. Wang Ta-hsieh, late 
Chinese Minister in London, and the cover is inscribed 
with a Chinese title, specially written for the purpose by 
the same calligraphic brush. 

S. W. B, 

y^AMARO, von Dr. Julius Kurth. (Leipzig : F. A. 

^ Brockhaus, 1907.) 

Kitagawa Utamaro is said to have been bom in 1758 
or 1754 at Kawagoye in Musashi, a quite uninteresting 
town some twenty miles north-west of Tdky6. MiB real 
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name was Shioku Ylfcsuke; how he came by the name 
Utamaro I do not know. He described himself as belonging 
to the Tachibana, one of the four great clans, but all 
sorts of persons enrolled themselves after this manner. 
His father was probably quite a humble person. After 
his father’s death, while Utamaro was quite young, his 
mother removed with him to Yedo (T6ky6). There he 
attracted the notice of a famous artist, Toriyama Sekiyen, 
who was bom in 1712. Sekiyen began as a Kano painter, 
but, about the age of 50, transferred himself to the Ukiyo, 
or Popular School, of which Hokusai is the master most 
known to the West. Utamaro himself, originally a painter, 
followed his master, and is perhaps the most gi’aceful of 
the colour-print artists of the Popular School of the latter 
half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He is the very antipodes of Hokusai, whose 
brush swept the whole gamut of Japanese life, who lived 
a temperate life, drinking neither tea nor sake, and who 
busied himself rather with the manifestations of things, 
still and living, than with the beauty of the world about 
him. Utamaro, on the other hand, though he drew 
natural objects (as in his famous “ Insect Book "), occupied 
the greater part of his life with drawing the courtezans of 
the * green houses ’ of the Yoshihara in various groupings, 
attitudes, and occupations. He lived for a long time in 
his publisher’s house, just outside the Yoshihara, within 
the barriers of which he spent most of his time. His 
pictures are extremely graceful in line and composition, 
and delight the eye by their shades and harmonies of 
colour, often brilliant but never crude. The Yoshihara 
colour - prints are not always iinexceptionable, but the 
majority of those I liave seen are not in the lea# 
‘ erotic ’ — they are charming pictures of charming womto» 
beautifully dressed, standing, talking, feasting, picnickinpT 
playing, boating, and so forth. Nearly every artist of 
those days drew women of this order. Utamaro died in 
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1806» in his 52nd or 53rd year. His work was affected 
by the influence of Sekiyen, Kiyonaga, and — especially 
as to the delineation of women — of Eatsukawa Shunsho. 
His first publication was in 1780, the so-called "Mussel 
Book,” after which he signed himself Jisei Ikke — 'Self- 
sustaining/ He may for a short time have held an official 
position — we know not what. Once he got into trouble 
by publishing a coloured drawing of the great Taiko 
(Hidoyoshi) amusing himself with a bevy of his women. 
Dr. Kui-th rcpr(xluces the picture, which seems harmless 
enough, bui cost, probably, the author of it a yearns 
imprisonnumt — i.c. a year in a wooden cage, among 
a crowd of criminals, within some jail, subject to the 
brutalities of iiresponsible gaolers Utamaro’s principal 
work is the Seiro Yehon — " Book of Pictures from Jbhe 
Qreen Houses ” in two volumes. Mr. Strange, in his 
delightful i>ook on Japanese Illustration, gives a portrait 
of the artist at work upon a luigo Hil or mythical F6ng 
bird. Dr. Kurth draws a most attractive and sympathetic 
portrait of the man — Liebgewinnen aber kann den durch 
und durch nobleii Menschen iiur, wer sich immer wieder 
in seine schier zahlloseii Werke vertieft. Um so schdner, 
das ihm nicht, wie vielen Grossen der Erde, der Zauber- 
mantel der GrOsse um die Beine herunterschlottert, wenn 
wir von doin Meister zum Menschen kommen.” 

It is impossible to overpraise Dr. Kurth’s monumental 
work. It is more than a monograph, more than a 
biography ; it is both, but in addition a treatise on the 
Colour-print School, on Utamaro’s position in it, and on 
the signification of his work. It is also a full and complete 
guide to the collector. Dr. Kurth describes over 500 
fl^pecimens of the master’s work, describes them fully, 
a necessary preliminary to their comprehension and oppre^ 
nation, giving dates and publishers, and in a great number 
of cases adds translation of the legends and uta that eo 
often accompany Japanese pictures, and must be read witih 
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them to unde^tand the real beauty of this marriage of 
two arts. Forty-five brilliantly executed reproductions in 
colour, and black and white, lend interest to the work, 
a small quarto volume of nearly 400 pages, excellently 
printed (in roman) and in every way admirably got up, 
Full indexes of marks, signatures, and names are added — 
in fine, the work is a monument of German research and 
faithfulness, and more than German enthusiasm over 
a singularly beautiful but extremely esoteric realm of art. 

Two of Dr. Kurth’s translations I cannot refrain from 
giving. One is Sekiyen’s postfacc to Utamaro's ‘'Insect 
Book," a characteristically Japanese composition mentioned 
in V. Siebold’s Archief. “ When one paints pictures natural 
forms should be conscientiously observed and reproduced 
with the brush. This is just what my scholar Utamaro 
has done in this book. In his earliest youth he observed 
natural objects most closely. If he got hold in a garden 
in Autumn of a grasshopper or a cricket he fully and 
delightfully examined it. How often did I warn him 
not to kill living things [Sekiyen at the moment did not 
understand Utamaro's artistic purpose]. Now when his 
genius has developed to its highest point bestows he 
this book upon the world. He has robbed the scarabesus 
of its lustre, and so ovei-thrown the old manner of 
painting, arming himself, one may say, with the delicate 
antennse of the cicada. He has borrowed the burrowing 
power of the common worm to get to the bottom of his 
matter, the delicate movement of the caterpillar to penetrate 
the secrets of nature, while he is illumined by the glow of 
the* firefly, nor rests till, like the spider with his web, he 
has completed his task. Many masters of verse have 
assisted him with their humorous compositions. The ToiiM(( 
wood - engravers have helped him in reproducing his 
drawings. Lastly, a word of excuse is offered for th# 
shortcomings of these cherry-wood blocks. Seventh year 
of Tenmei (Period of Celestial Lustre), the year of the 
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goat (1787) in Winter. Written by Torlyama Sekiyen 
Toyofusa.” 

The other is a letter from his ^ife to the publisher of 
the book “Yehon Wasai jogo” (a collection* of somewhat 
free erotic colour-drawings), serving as a preface. ** I trust 
that your honourable relations are well, despite this con- 
tinuance of severe weather, and that you, too, sir, are in 
good health is my most earnest desire. [These are only 
common epistolary introductory phrases.] My husband 
has gone to Enoshiiiia (near Kamakura) on the invitation 
of a distinguished friend. The sketchcH in this book have 
been coloured by me, though I am far from possessing his 
talent. For a lady such a task was highly cmbaiTassing, 
but I am an artist’s wife, and the devil’s spouse must be 
something of a d(‘vil too. So has it come to pass that 
niglit after night have I worked at this task, a very 
grass-wide There must be many failures that won’t 
pleasfe you, but reflect, sir, how loving a pair we are, and 
how much the fact that the husband has drawn and the 
wife coloured these pictures adds to the reality of their 
union, besides being in excellent agreement with the 
contents of this volume. The sale will surely thus be 
promoted ! Although I thought and thought, I have not 
been able to hit upon a good title. Following my own 
disposition I have called it a book for Lacquer-lovers. 
So do I beg you to publish it in the best way you can. 
Wishing you the best luck. The wife of Maro. To 
Matsumidori-ya (Pine-tree Greenery — name or sign of 
the publishing house).” 

A word of caution must be added. It appears that the 
prices of good specimens of Utamaro’s work fetch any sum 
from 30 to 3,000 marks. It may safely be said that no 
ifapanese colour-print is intrinsically worth any approach 
to thousands of marks. They are the joint product of 
a number of hands, including pupils, and largely therefore 
the work of craftsmen. I possess a certain number myself^ 
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and derive a very pure pleasure from their contemplation. 
But to enjoy them one must know what was the object 
and purpose of the artist. Of the life of old Japan we 
in the West know very little ; very few of the new 
^neration of Japanese know much. Pictures, vocal 
enough to their contemporaries, are largely dumb to us, 
who must guess, and often guess (juite wrongly, what they 
are intended to mean. Moreover, the (janre colour-print is 
extremely limited in range ; within that range there is, of 
course, much variety in detail, nevertheless the sameness 
largely preponderates. Of all the ‘ generalised * faces, for 
instance, the features are represented by about half-a-dozen 
curved and closed lines. With a little practice these can 
be repeated ad infinitum^ but always with very small 
signihcance. Thus the personality of the pictures is 
extremely slight ; they are rather decorative than pictorial, 
but qud such are inimitable. The esoteric collector, how- 
ever, will not be content with such a judgment as this ; he 
gradually learns to detect a thousand beauties of a peculiar 
if slight and sketchy kind, and in German, as in English 
and French, finds language insufficient to express his 
raptures. This is uncritical, and the Japanese who laugh 
at our Western enthusiasm are not perhaps wrong. What 
I have written does not altogether apply to Hokusai, who 
has preserved for us the whole world of old Japan, but 
who aims rather at depicting nature and life than at 
decorative beauty. 

F. Victor Dickins. 


Mundari Grammar. By J. Hoffmann, S.J. (Calcutta: 
Bengal Secretariat Press, 1903.) 

In the October number of the quarterly review’^ 
published by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and entitled The JEkmt and Ike 
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West, there is an article by the Eev. K. W. S. KennWy, 
M.D., on the educational work done by missionaries, in 
which the writer lays stress upon the importance of 
a scholarly knowledge of the non-Aryan languages for 
those whose lot is cast amongst the aboriginal tribes of 
India. In the course of his remarks he says: “I have 
in my mind a Jesuit missionary whose great intellectual 
powers had for many yeai*s been exercised as Professor 
of Philosophy in one of the most famous educational 
institutions in India. He was tranHferr(3d, with apparent 
reckless ignoring of liis powers, but real wisdom, to 
a lonely outpcjst among an al)original tribe. He is now, 
owing to his unsurpassed knowledge of their language 
and customs, not only a power among the tribe, but able 
to influences almost at his pleasure, both the legislation 
and administrative acts of Government.” No one who 
is familiar with the conditions of Chota Nagpur will be 
in any doubt as to who is the missionary referred to in 
these warm terms. He is the author of the work under 
review, and, if I may venture to add a word to complete 
the picture, in that book Father Hoffmann’s learning is 
illumined, even when apparently concealed, by that 
genuine modesty which is the mark of the true scholar. 

Mmidari is called by its speakers Hard Kdjl, the 
language of Hdrdn, or ‘ men.’ As in many other aboriginal 
languages, the word for " man ’ is also the word employed 
to designate a member of the tribe which uses it. It is 
the vernacular of about half a million people in Chota 
Nagpur and the neighbouring districts, and is commonly 
looked upon as an independent language ; but in the 
Linguistic Survey of India it is, rightly I think, classed, 
along with Santali, Bhumij, Ho, and other cognate forms 
of speech, as a dialect of one great language which |re 
have named Kherwari. Of these dialects Santali and 
Mundari are the most important. Attention was fi|«t 
drawn to them by Hodgson some sixty years ago, and 
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eight years later Max Mtlller, in his famous Letter on tha 
Claeeification of the Turanian LanguageSy identified them 
as members of a distinct linguistic family, to which he 
gave the name of ‘ Munda.’ ^ Since then they have been 
examined by several scholars, of whom we may mention 
Logan and Kuhn ; and their relationship to Mon-Khmer, 
which has been finally proved by Pater Schmidt, is the 
subject of a review that appeared on pp. 187 tf. of last 
year’s Journal, Several grammars, more or less complete, 
have been written of each. Of these Skrefsrud’s is the 
best known for Santali and Nottrott’s for Mundari, but, 
until Father Holfmann’s work appeared, the only attempt 
at a scientific analysis of any Munda form of speech was 
Boxwell’s luminous paper On the Santali LangiuiAje^ which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Philological Society for 
1885-7. Buried there from the ken of Indian students, 
it remained known to few who were not personal friends 
of that brilliant genius, and has been practically lost to 
Oriental scholarship. 

The Mimda languages are typical examples of aggluti- 
native forms of speech, and would make excellent subjects 
for the tentative application of Sir Richard Temple’s 
“ Theory of Universal Grammar.” In them we see 
perhaps more clearly than in any other group of connected 
tongues that the unit of speech is the sentence, not the 
word. A number of stems are grouped together under 
certain rules so as to unite the ideas represented by each 
into one mental picture, and then, by a further effort, the 
reality of the picture is aflSnned by the addition of what 
Boxwell happily called “ the categorical a,” and what 


^ This letter was published m 1854. Twelve years later Sir George 
Campbell gave the family the name of * Kolarian,’ a term Which i« not 
only misleading in appearance, but is also based on alleged facte which 
have since been proved to have no existence. 1 hence make no apology 
for reverting to the original name given by Max Miiller. 

^ Last explained by him in the Indian Aniiquarp for July, 1907. 
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Father Hoffmann cjalls ‘‘the copula.” The sentence, it is 
true, is built up with what, for want of a better name, 
we must coll words, but none of these, by itself, has any 
definite meaning. Any of them may be a noun, a verb, 
or a particle, and the exact function that it performs 
in any particular case is fixed by the association with 
the other words which together with it help to form the 
mental picture No word in Mundari can be classed under 
any of our part*^ of speech , we can only say that in 
a particular cose it there, for the nonce, perfovTna the 
f (Indian of a noun or of a verb or of a particle, as the 
case may be. Take, for instance, the Mundari word oroK. 
According to its incidental function, it may be used as 
a conjunction meaning ‘and*, as an adjective meaning 
‘ more ’ . as a substantive or pronoun meaning ‘ more * ; 
as an adverb meaning ‘ again ’ , as a verb meaning 
‘ to do again ’ or ‘to ask for more * ; as a verbal noun 
meaning ‘ the act of doing again * or ‘ the act of asking 
for more’, or as a noun of agency meaning ‘one who 
does again ’ or ‘ one who asks for more.' In all these 
functions the woid orok' remains unchanged, and the 
particular function is defined by means of help-words or 
by its collocation in the sentence. Even words which 
from their signification are primarily what we should call 
nouns can perform the function of verbs. Thus gitioraJ^, 
‘ a village dormitory,’ can be used as a verb ‘ to- village- 
dormitory,’ i.e. to sleep in one. So munda means not 
only ‘a village chief,’ but can be conjugated, like one of 
our verbs, in the sense of ‘ to- village-chief,’ ‘ to act as 
a village chief.’ Hence — ahan being what we might call 
the suffix of the past participle — we can say Tnundob-^dcctn^ 
a-€, viz. e, ‘ he,* mvmda-akcm, ‘ village-chiefed * (participle), 
(categorical a). Here the categorical a indicates thai 
the mental picture of so-and-so being a village chief is 
an actual fact, and the verb so formed must be translated 
‘ he acts as a village chief.* Nay, further, even a whole 

J.B.A.8. 1908. 15 
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sentence can, taken as one unit, be treated as part of 
a larger and more complex sentence-unit, and perform the 
function of a noun or of a verb. Thus, daZ-lak-ko-niak* 
OTok* means ' the house of the one that struck them first.’ 
Treated as one subordinate unit, this may perform the 
fimction of a verb meaning ‘ to-be-in-the-house-of-the-one- 
that-struck-them-first,* and can then be, as we should say 
in Aryan grammar, ‘ conjugated ’ throughout in all its 
voices, moods, and tenses. 

I have dwelt at length on these points in order to show 
how, before we can approach any Munda language, all 
our acquired presumptions of Aryan grammar must be 
thrown overboard. As both Father Hofiiiiann and SiTr 
Richard Temple — ^the one dealing with a special language 
and the other with the general question — insist, the only 
point in which Munda is at one with an Indo-European 
language is that wliich is a necessary element of all 
speech — ^the enunciation of a Suhjecty i.e. the matter to 
be discussed or communicated, and of a Predicate, i.e. 
the discussion or communication. Munda allows us to 
use these terms, and these terms only, ot Indo-European 
grammar. Any other such terms, if used, must be distorted 
from tlieir current signification before tliey can be applied. 

Previous grammars of these forms of speech, whether 
full, like Skrefsrud’s treatise on Santali, or one of the 
many sketches which have issued from the press in later 
years, have failed to recognize this, and have hence failed 
to draw a proportioned picture of the language dealt with. 
They have overladen it with difficulties caused by the 
method of pres^tation and not by the subject itself. 
Munda grammar has enough difficulties of its own, in all 
conscience, and Father Hofimann has materially lightened 
his own task and that of the learner by recogniamg the 
facts and describing the language as it really is. He has 
brought to it an unequalled knowledge of his salgeet» 
controlled and illumined by his philosophic training. Jn 
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his general scheme of arrangement be places at tiie 
disposal of other students a model of the lines which 
should be followed in analyzing the structure of any 
agglutinating form of speech. So entirely does this 
scheme differ from that to which we are accustomed in 
dealing witli Aryan languages that space will not permit 
its being described in detail, and the above general 
statement must suffice. 

One minor point may be alluded to before closing this 
notice. Murida languages are well known to possess 
a series of ‘ checked ’ or half - pronounced consonants. 
These a^(^ I have little doubt, consonants on, so to speak, 
the road to elision. We find them in the next stage in 
the so-called ‘ abrupt tone * of Indo - Chinese languages. 
Here tlie consonant has disappeared altogether, but the 
fact of its elision is sliown by the short, abrupt tone 
with wind I the preceding vowel is pronounced. It has 
been customary liith(*rio to indicate the Munda checked 
consonants by a diacritical mark, thus c\ t\ and 
In the Mundari dhiJect the fc* and the c’ have apparently 
acliieved their final fate and have undergone complete 
elision, leaving only, as in Indo-Chinese, the abrupt 
t()ne behind them. Father Hoffmann therefore omits tMl^ 
consonant, and represents both without distinction by 
a simple apostrophe. Thus oro instead of orok\ la* instead 
of lac*} From the practical point of view of teaching the 
correct pronunciation to a learner I am ready to admit 
that he is correct, but, as a student of comparative 
philology, I may express the regret that his method of 
spelling does not permit us to say whether oro* was 
originally orok* or oroc*, and whether la* was originally 
lak or lac . Such information coming from an authority 
like Father Hoffinann would be of the greatest value in 

1 As a inatter of fact he employs an acute accent instead of m 
apostrophe, but in the above remarks I have retain^ the older 
apostrophe to avoid confusion. 
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dealing with the general question of the history of the 
Munda languages and of their connexion with Mon-Khmer. 
The other two checked consonants have hitherto been 
usually written t* and p\ i.e. as checked surds. It is 
very difficult to determine the exact sound of these 
letters. I believe that no foreigner has ever yet 
succeeded in mastering their perfectly correct pronuncia- 
tion. Phonetists in Europe who have studied the question 
maintain, and apparently with reason, that they are surds ; 
but some Indian authorities, and amongst them Father 
Hofiinann, prefer to show them as sonants, d' and b\ 
We hesitate to doubt the authority of one who is more 
familiar with the language than any other European, 
especially when he is a scholar like Father Hoffmann and 
is backed up by the statements of Mundaris themselves, 
but I may quote a parallel instance to show how doubtful 
the matter is. A friend who has an exceptionally well- 
trained ear, and who has made a study of the similar 
checked consonants in the cognate Kanauri language of 
the Punjab, says that they strike hin ear as sonants, hut 
that they 'tnay be surds. Other scholars in the Munda 
area, too, maintain strongly that the sounds are surds. 
1 draw attention to this, not by any means to prove that 
Father Hoffmann is wrong, but to prevent difficulties being 
felt by students who may compare his work with that of 
his predecessors. 

George A. Grierson. 


Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India. Part I : 
Osteology, or the Parts of the Human Body. 
By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, C.I.E. 

This handsome volume, which has been published by Ihe 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press and subsidized by the 
India Office, is another instalment of Dr. Hoemle’s valuable 
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reeeut stadiiBB in the field of ancient Indian Medicine, with 
which the readers of this Journal are familiar.^ It is 
impossible to do justice to the wealth of detail by which 
Dr. Hoemle’s present work is distinguished, equally with 
his previous contributions to the history of Indian Medicine, 
and I can only point out some of its leading features. 

The introductory part is chronological, and contains the 
important results of the author s elaborate researches into 
the liistory of some of the principal medical writers of 
India. A great deal of new light is thrown on the relation 
in which tlu^ original textbooks of Charaka and Su^nita 
stand to the recasts due to Drdhabala and Nagarjuna(?). 
Drdhabala is shown to have been probably a native of 
Kashmir. With reference to Dnihabalas activity as a 
supplemcntor of Charaka, it may be mentioned, perhaps, 
as a confirmation from an independent source, that a 
Nepalese twelfth century MS. of Charaka, a transcript 
of which has been recently procured for me by Haraprasad 
Shastri, closes with the words par'iH^farin darghabaUirp, 
(r. dardluibabnp) aMa'imttii atlianarji aamdptam, i.e. “ Here 
ends the supplement composed by Drdhabala, the eighth 
section.” Vachospati’s ^Mahamada Hammira’ is happily 
identified by Dr. Hoenile with the Amir Muizzuddifi 
Muhammad, the celebrated Muhamod Qhori of Delhu 
‘Vagbhata I’ and * Vagbhata II* have also been placed 
in a new light, and if I still hold that the medical authority 
referred to by the Chinese pilgrim Itsing (seventh century) 
is Su^ruta, not Vagbhata, it is not because I mistake the 
force of the argument taken from the title of Yagbhata's 
work (“ Summary of the Octopartite Science '*), but because 
the details mentioned by Itsing seem to point to^ 
acquaintance with the contents of Sulruta’s standard 
t^ii^book rather than with VAgbhata's more recent com- 
position. 

» See this Journal, 1906, 288-302, 099-700, 916-941 ; 1907, 1-18, 
413-417 ; also Arohiv fiir Gesohichte der Medisin, i, 29-40 (1907). 
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The second part, entitled ‘'The Records,” contains a very 
full discussion of the three different systems, in which the 
theory of the ancient Indians regarding the skeleton may 
W said to have been transmitted. In tracing the rise *and 
hidfcdry of this theory, the author has not confined his 
investigations to medical literature, but has ransacked the 
lawbooks, Puranas, and Vedic literature as well. None of 
the three versions of the Indian system of Osteology is 
free from glaring faults and incongruities, in his endeavours 
to elucidate which Dr. Hoemle had to grapple with for- 
midable difficulties. No pains have been spared to procure 
available MSS. from India and elsewhere. Thus the osteo- 
logical sections of Charaka, of the Yajfiavalkya-smrti, of ^ 
the Vianu-smiti, and of Su4ruta, liave been edited, re- 
spectively, from 9, 16, 17, and 12 MSS., iHisides the printed 
texts, in the fourth part of the work, entitled Apparatus 
Criticus,” in which all the principal Sanskrit texts bearing 
on Osteology have been collected. This part furnishes 
a fine specimen of textual criticism, but it is in his remarks 
on Qangadhar’s apocryphal version of Charaka's Osteology, 
which version has unfortunately gained general currency, 
and has passed into all the more recent editions of Charaka's 
textbook, including the handy Bombay edition by Sankara 
Shastri, that the authors critical skill and acumen are 
displayed to special advantage. The remarks on the 
original version of Su^ruta's Osteology, which has also 
been replaced, at an early period, by a falsified substitute, 
are equally interesting. 

The third or anatomical section consists of a careful 
survey and discussion of the entire anatomical system of 
Indian writers, compared with modem anatomy. Indian 
anatomists enumerate and describe no less than 360 or 
300 bones, which large excess over and above the 200 
bones or so in the adult human skeleton is chiefly due 
to their counting processes or protuberances as if they 
were separate bones. Dr. Hoemle’s identifications of the 
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sometimeB vAry curious Sanskrit designations of tiie balm 
in the human body, of which the luckL discussion of the 
term jatru, ‘¥riiidpipe/ hitherto wrongly explained as 
denoting the clavicle or collar-bone, may be quoted as ,fn 
example, seem to be well founded, particularly as lt%4|aB 
made a special study of human anatomy, and has also 
enjoyed the benefit of expert advice in writing this essay. 
Sanskrit lexicographers should study his remarks as wsAl 
as students of Indian Medicine, quite a number of difficult 
terms having been first cleared up by him. Thus the 
new etymology of the puzzling term (jh/iTUlsfhikd, as being 
derived from Prakrit gJidim, ‘smelling,’ or ‘nose,* and 
meaning literally ‘the smelling - bone ' (p. 65), is very 
striking. The value of the anatomical section is greatly 
enhanced by copious and excellent illustrations, for most of 
which the author declares himself indebted to the skilful 
hand of his son. 

In discussing the ‘ non-medical version ’ of Atreya's 
System of Anatomy, Dr. Hoemle has found reason to 
reverse the hitherto prevailing theory of the depeudance 
of Yajfiavalkya’s lawbook on Visnu’s, at least as far as 
the section on Osteology is concerned. The analogies 
between Visnu’s list of bemos and the anatomical theories 
of Vijfiane^vara, in his commentary on Yajfiavalkya, are 
indeed surprising. However, might it not be sufficient 
to say that the list of bones has been remodelled by 
Nandapandita, in accordance with Vijftane^vara’s theories, 
instead of attributing its first introduction into the text 
of Visnu’s lawbook to Nandapandita (seventeenth century) ? 
Visnu’s theories on non-anatomical subjects are generally 
more archaic than the corresponding statements of Yajfia- 
valkya, while the groundwork of both books is to a large 
extent identical. 

Avinas Chandra Kaviratna’s edition of Charaka is 
'characterized as a simple reprint from the Berhampore 
edition of Charaka (p. 21). So no doubt it is, but* in 
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justice to Aviuas Chandra, it may be^ observed that in the 
very recently published anatomical part of his English 
translation of Charaka (p. 805) he inveighs very strongly 
against the erroneous readings of QangSdhar/’ and^ sails 
his list entirely incorrect.” 

In view of the great rarity of MSS. of Chakradatta's 
Commentary on Charaka, it seems worthy of remark that 
a JIS. of ** Charakavyakhya Chakradattiya ” is mentioned 
as existing at Alwar, in S. R. Bhandarkar’s just published 
Report of a Second Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts (p. 57). 

The great (question regarding the originality of Indian 
Medicine and its relation to the medical theories of other 
nations of antiquity, notjibly the Greeks, has been touched 
upon in the Preface, which also contains an interesting 
osteological summary, of admittedly Greek origin, from 
the Talmud. A final solution of the problems connected 
with the origin of Indian Medicine will not bo possible 
till every part of it has been investigated in the same 
thorough manner as Indian Osteology lias been examined 
in the volume under notice. It is much to be hoped, 
therefore, that its author will soon be enabled to publish 
a sequel of this first volume of his “ Studies in the Medicine' 
of Ancient India.” 

J. Jolly. 


The Vasavadatta - Kathasaea, with two Appendices 
useful to candidates preparing for University Exami- 
nations. By M. T. Naeasimhiengar, B.A., M.R.A.S., 
Central College, Bangalore. (Srirangam : Sri Vani 
Vilas Press, 1907. Price 3 as.) 

The author of this little work, a master at the Bangalore 
College, known as editor of the Dinacaryd, with com- 
mentary (1906), essays to adapt to educational uses the 
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slender thiPeisd of story which trickles through a jungle 
of puns in Subandhu’s work. One hundred and thirty *two 
verses, composed in the Aryfi, metre and its sub-species 
{OUiy Udglii, Upaglti), suffice to convey the narrative, 
chiefly in the woids of the original, and not without a taste 
of its paronomasiac savouring. Mr. Narasimhiengar writes 
Sanskrit with the easc^ of one to whom the language is 
a living one ; tlie verse flows, and the reader is pleasantly 
introduced to the features of the Kavya style. The word 
in V. is to be regretted, and we must also 
protest against the constant use of 35 in place of W, a 
South Indian peculiarity ; so too p for ^ in \ . 12 I also 
doubt whether in v. (52 is justified by Panini iii, 

2. 83, and in v. 5 should be read in pldtee 

of 

Some features of the grammar and style (allusions, puns, 
etc.) are use'‘ully colh^cted in Appendix A (pj^ 23-32), and 
Appendix B consists of a paper of model examination 
questions relating to the work, its author, and its literary 
interest. 

F. W. Thomas. 

Kovemht’r^ 1W)7, * 


A Study of the Indian Philosophy. By Shantaram 
Anant Desai. (Bombay, 190(3.) 

The Professor of Philosophy at the Holkar College, 
Indore, has in this volume expanded some addresses 
delivered at the Central India Brahma Saiuaja, Indore^ 
into a concise, clear, and suggestive account of the chief 
Indian philosophies, mainly having in view the relation 
between the metaphysical ideal and the ethical attitude 
which should logically be taken in accordance with it. 
The book marks the change which has been brought about 
by the intercourse of East and West, and could not have 
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been wriUm fifty years aga It is, indeed, partly Westm 
in its standpoint, and Browning’s views of life hive 
evidently been an inspiration to the author. The account 
of the Gita does not follow the traditional interpretations, 
and, as Mr. Desai says, will certainly not be accepted by 
everyone. He always gives the original Sanskrit on 
which he bases his statements, so that the book contains 
an admirably chosen assemblage of sayings on the most 
important parts of Indian philosophy, and is worth 
possessing for that reason alone. But, as no one would 
acknowledge more readily than Mr. Desai, an assemblage 
of quotations depends on the choice of the collector, and 
the reader must turn to the originals to judge for himself^ 
what is tlie spirit of the whole work. As a suggestive, 
and indeed fascinating, introduction to Hindu philosophy, 
the book is to be recommended, especially to European 
students of Hindu philosophy ; but it is one which must 
be taken as a starting-point for a thorough and independent 
examination of the systems themselves. For his own 
countiyinen, the important part of Mr. Desai’s work is 
in a chapter called The Gita and 'pr(HjreHs—a ^nmfnhle 
criticimn, objecting that the ideal of indifference, "of 
freedom froni hate, love, and desire for results, would 
allow of no progress in social life as we know it. This 
criticism he promises early in the book to refute in later 
chapters, but he has finally put off answering it to another 
volume, which he says is already prepared. One cannot 
help feeling he would like the criticism to sink in before 
he attempts to remove it. Paii — ^but part only — of the 

obvious answer is that the indifference aimed at differs 
as much from that of obtuseness os the simplicity of 
a clown differs from the simplicity of a prince, which 
is the finest result of knowing every complexity. The 
souls that have seen through the weak and selfish elemeots 
that beset human aims and passions in their first instinctive 
state are like strong ships that leave far behind tiny boats 
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tcxMied by evety wavelet, and cwny theit bwieii nafely 
thAmgh the waves of this troublesome worid to tile further 
shore. This special glory of Hindu philosophy is its 
contribution to the knowledge of the soul snd its powers, 
and India will have lost much when such objections, 
though worth stating, are felt to be final. ^ 

C. M. E. 


Ramtanu Lahiri, Brahman and Reformer. From the 
Bengali of Sivanath Sastri. Edited by Sir Roper 
LeTHBRIDOe. (London, 1907.) 

If the deeds and character of ancestors are, as Thucydides 
says, a possession to their descendants, the subject of this 
biography started life with a noble inheritance and followed 
the advice of Pericles in leaving it augmented and not 
diminished for those wlio c^ime after him. 

The Lahiri family were Brahmans, who for generations 
had served the Rajas of Nadia at Krishnagar, and had 
been connected with tlie Dewani of Krishnagar. On a 
division of the family property betwt»en Raingovinda, the 
great-grandfather of Ramtanu, and his brother, all the 
valuable possessions were set on one side, and the image 
of the family deity with a small piece of land on the other, 
and Ramgovinda chose the deity, and bore cheerfully the 
poverty that accompanied his choice. The youngest 
brother of Ramtanu was a generous physician, loved by 
the poor. “ A cartload of straw on one of his pre- 
scriptions puzzled the dispenser, till the doctor explained 
tliat till the patient’s roof was mended medicine could not 
cure him, and he therefore made a present of the straw. 
The mother of Ramtanu was also of honourable birth, but 
she chose to live in poverty with her husband, working 
with her own hands rather than that he should lose his 
independence by using the Kulin Brahmans^ jirivilege of 
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living with his father-in-law. Ramtanu was first sent, 
the local pathsala, ^ere, as in cmr English dames’ schools^ 
much chastisement made up for little learning, and the 
masters favoured those boys who made them most prea^ts. 
Krishnagar was at that time no good place for bringing up 
a child, and little Ramtanu was sent to his eldest brother 
Kesava, who, with the proceeds of a small office, in which 
temptations to increase his narrow income by indirect 
means were common, managed with unfailing integrfl|p^ 
and great self-denial to bring up his younger brothers and 
help to support his parents. Ramtanu was admitted as 
a free scholar, after much patient importunity, at the 
school founded by David Hare to give Western knowledge^ 
to the Hindus. His relations with his school friends, and 
not only with them, but, different from English ideas on 
the subject of Hindu ladies, with the mothers and sisters 
of his school friends, were very happy. A charming tribute 
to home influence of the kind we most reverence in England 
is given by I^vara Candra Vidyasagara, in speaking of the 
mother of a friend : “ In the whole range of my experience 
I have never found one equally loving, kind, courteous, 
and amiable. He who lias personally come under the 
benign influence of a woman like Raimani cannot iielp 
adoring the sex to which she belonged.” In 1828 Ramtanu 
was admitted to the Hindu college. 

Two streams flowed together to swell the desire for 
improved education, the one fed by the generous desire to 
bestow the blessings of Westeni education, inspired by such 
men as Grant, Carey, Marshman, and Rammohun Boy; 
the other rising from scholars like Sir W. Jones and 
Wilson, who reverenced Sanskrit, and desired to deepen 
the knowledge of the pandits, then generally limited to 
grammar, logic, and Hindu theology, but not including 
Veda, Vedantas, or Pur&oas, or the Oit&. The East India 
Company, urged by Lord Minto and the Sanskritists, 
sought tor develop Sanskrit learning, while Dr. Duff added 
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h|iB to' the missioiubry and patriotic zeal of those 

wlfdi desired Western knowledge. ' 

At this moment of new ideas Ramtanu fell at college 
tindei: the influence of Derozio, who “ introduced a new 
epoch in the intellectual and moral history of Bengal.” 
His generous enthusiasm and great talents had an undying 
influence on his pupils. It is, however, to be regretted 
the zeal for high ideals inspired in them was 
4ibompanied by lack of discrimination, and that the 
eating of beef and drinking of wine were essential parts 
of Western discipline to his young hearers, many of whom 
caused just sciindal to the orthodox Hindus by getting 
drunk in honour of Western civilisation. “ How,” said 
one, “ shall wc Indians be civilised, and how will our 
country be free from the tyrannical sway of error and 
superstition, if we abstain from wdne ? ” Break down 
everything that is old, and rear in its stead what is new,” 
was their ciy. But the zeal first shown as to food found 
a nobler outlet in the feeling of young India as to social 
and religious reform. Derozio’s instruction gained them 
honour in literature and science, but what is more, ** they 
were all considered ‘ men of truth,’ and there was then 
a saying : * So and so cannot lie, because he is a Hindu 
College boy.’ Incidentally we see a point of view differing 
from our own in a criticism of the author’s as to the 
previous decay of truth among the Hindus, due partly to 
flattery of their Mahomedan conquerors, but also, he says, 
to the spirit of setting truth at naught which the English 
courts shewed. It is said that these courts had no regard 
for actual facts, if tliey were not borne out by evidence. 
Truth was not esteemed by them in itself, but only when 
it was supported by witnesses.” This remark is given for 
what it is worth, but it is not a criticism that is obvious to 
the Englishman at home. 

We must refer readers to the book itself for the account 
of Bamtanu’s work as a teacher which eam^ hjTy^ tote 
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title of the Arnold of India; or the share he and jbis 
friends took in supporting the founding of tl^e Calcutta 
Medical College, the Calcutta Public library, the giving 
freedom to the Press, the abolition of sati, the education 
of girls, and the question of re-marriage of widows". In 
all questions he was too modest to put himself forward, 
but earnestly though quietly supported his friends. 
Persuaded that it was hypocritical to advocate his advanced 
views on religion and yet carry out the ordinary habtts 
of a Brahman, he gave up his Brahmanical thread, and 
not only suffered persecution himself, but endured the 
patient and unrepining grief of his father for his heresy. 
Such was his love of liberty, when old and weak, that the 
quotation of a great speech on liberty was as a spark 
to set his thoughts on fire. We have in him the picture 
of one w'ho combined simplicity and gentleness with un- 
flinching truth, the type of that Rama from whom his 
name w^as derived. No ctiuntry can have been richer in 
noble lives than India during the last century, and it is 
of interest to compare the great men whom England sent 
out — Nicholson, Sir Herbert Ed warden, the Lawrences, 
Mr. Hare, and Dr. Duff*, with those noble Hindus who met 
them in their (‘fforts to bring help to the country of 
adoption. 

The book has been dealt witli at length, because it is 
typical, especially in its earlier parts, of a life that 
Europeans do not know, and which can hardly survive 
the conditions of the present century : alike as a plctutie 
of life and as a portrait of a noble character, it is worth 
reading for all w ho care for India. 

0. M. R. 


Oriqines bouddhiques, par E. Senart. (PariSi 190Y.) 

We always look in the work of M. Senart for the 
results of adiolairly research illuminated by wide leamiogi 
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'&iimesS| '‘ud charm of expression. These 
qusikies not fail us in Origines houddhiqueHt where 
M* Senart, like the Happy Warrior, is able to assure us 
that his long experience has in the main (albeit with some 
modifications) confirmed the view of his earlier years as 
to the story of Buddha. He traces the convergence of 
several ideas ; he sets forth Mara as representing the 
Mrtyu of the Upinisads with his host of darkness on 
the one hand, and Kama on the other hand. He explains 
the mingling in Buddhism of personal devotion with 
a philosopjnc theory of uncompromising nihilism, by 
influences t'f which the Yoga system forms the bridige 
between Buddhism and that cult of Vishnu whidh 


developed in the sect of the Bhagavatas. From^ the 
Yoga syslem, lie says, Buddhism learns to sot its highest 
value on tli(‘ j'lami produced by Hannadhi, which was 
foreign to the original merely ethical aim of the system. 
Buddliist niliilism is a natural result of transferring the 
moral tendencies of Yoga into the sphere of metaphysics, 
proceeding by self-mortification and cultivation of in- 
difference to outward things to the denial of their 
objective existence'. To the Samkhya philosophy he 
^tributes very slight affinity with Buddhism, except in 
so £||ir as in its more fluid state it had affected Yoga, and 
he illinks that it is from secondary notions or tendencies 
common to the Indian nature as a whole that scholars 
have been inclined to see a connection between Samkhya 
Buddhism. It is impossible in a few lines to do justice 
to the careful working out of so important a subject ; but 
this short pamphlet is full of the insight into the meaning 
of religious 'ideas which gives light where verbal and 
superficial likenesses often tend to mislead ; and those 
who do not agree with the results cannot fail to feel the 
suggestiveness and charm of the treatment. 


4i 


C. M. R, 
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The Cloud^Messengeb. A Traa^ion iniG Dngli^ 
of Kalidasa’s MsGHAtitiTAH. ‘ By S. 

(Calcutta, 1906.) • 

Mr. Sarkar has made a literal translation in verse til >the 
Meghaduta. It is hardly to be expected that a translator 
into a language not liis own should have the knowledge 
his instrument or the instinct which can give charm oi 
render beauty. The scansion is weak, but the tran8lii.ti(ji, 
to judge from various test passages, is careful, and in fairly 
good English ; and an introduction about chronology and 
authorship, together with explanatory notes at the end, 
dealii^ more with allusions than with language, should 
mak^ it useful for those candidates for examination i^o 
havO^iot learnt to despise a crib. 


Ancient Khotan. Detailed Report of Archaeological 
Explorations in Chinese Turkestan, carried 0|it and 
described under the Orders of H.M. Tndian iQbvelli- 
ment. By M. Aurel Stein, Indian Education^' 
Service. Vol. I, Text, with descriptive 
antiques and appendices by various authors; 

Platea of photographs, plans, antiques, and* 
with a map of the territory of Khotan from 
surveys. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907.) 

These two sumptuous volumes contain a full 
the copious archaBological materials gathered by Dr. Stein 
during his remarkable explorations carried out in 1 900-1 » 
under the orders of the Oovemment of India, iiPf^e 
southern districts of Chinese Turkestan, and particularly 
in the territory of Khotan. Published at the Clarendon 
Press under the auspices of the University of Oxford, A 
goes without saying that they are admiiteble In their 
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f% of illustration. The ^tie-page is 

work of krt, with good type, well sized and 
and an aHistic vignette of Pallas Athene 
‘ Qdgis and thunderbolt in the centre, penned from 
^lio seal-impreHsion in clay that was found attached 
to one^of the Kharosthi documents on wood discovered 

^ It is unnecessary to insist here on the unique importanee 
az^d far-reaching interest of Dr. Stein's discoveries, which 
are now presented in the fullest details, with an annotated 
description and delineation of all the objects gathered and 
preserved. A summary sketch of his explorations ;WaB 
^ first published in the Preliiu nmry Report on a jourr^ ^ 
archxeological ami topographical exploration in Ohi^ 
Turkeatan, India Office, London, 1901 ; and a more pcptlar 
account in his Sami-buried Ruins of Khotan, Personal 
Nat'rative of a pnir^iey of exploration in Chinese Turkestem, 
of which two editions have appeared, and which, the author 
tells us, is a useful and even necessary preliminary to the 
present work.” Dr. Stein is distinguished alike as explorer, 
scholar^'fl>nd author, and it would be a presumption on our 
p to criticize his methods, or do more than recommend 
work to the admiring appreciation of Oriental scholars, 
ok has already been justly characterized by an appre- 
cialfW I^Bviewer in the Scottish Geographical Magazine as 
*^||i>t^aiOdel of scientific antiquarian inquiry, reasoning, and 
{»tion.” It is most appropriately dedicated to a former 
lished President of our Society, and an eloquent 
written by the author at the foot of the mighty 
Eutiltw, on his way back to the deserts of Khotan, may be 
quoted in our pages : — 


During that happy year of travel through the mountains and 
the deserts which once saw the passage of Hsiian-tsang, the great 
p^grim, of Marco Polo, and of him * who sought lost Cathay and 
found^Heaven,,,’ the thought of the great scholar who had first with 
true mtital intfiition traced their tracks and those of xnagy anotbor 
J.1UA.8. 1908 . 10 
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early traveller through Central Asia was ever with mOi From llAf 
immortal volumes, which have accompanied me every wh^» 
failed to derive guidance and encouragement, whether 1 tumen to 
them in camp after long hours of rough travel, or in my im^vised 
study after desk labour yet more tiring. In dedicating this work 
to the memory of Sir Hekrt Tule, I claim no small privilege. 
But if the interest of researches on ground that was chenshed by 
the Master, and the endeavour to carry them on in his spirit, can 
atone for whatever there is of defects and dryness in the presentation 
of their results, I hope that this tribute will not be deemed 
inappropriate.” 

Dr. Stein is tirst of all historian and arcliBBologist rather 
than pioneer in new and unbeaten tracks. He had, how- 
ever, the trained aHsistance of an Indian Hurvoyor to cafiy 
on a continuouH system of surveys during the whole of liis 
travels, which he has supplemented by photogrammetric 
survey work of his own in the mountainous regions between 
Kashmir and Kashgar, and in the Kunlun ranges bordering 
tlie Tarim basin. The results are to be found incorporated 
in the excellent and useful “ Map of the territory of Khotan 
and adjoining regions,” on the scale of 8 miles to 1 inch, 
whicli accompanies the Repoii, and which gives the position 
of most of the ancient sites now abandoned to the great 
desert of Taklamakan. ^ 

The chief ‘ find-spots * taken in their chronologicBiiliDStdcr 
are Niya, Yotkan, and Dandan-Uiliq, and the remawlkble 
character of the art is easily followed in the pictures ol its 
relics as one turns over the pages of the second 
The strength of the classical tradition which 
Greece to India, and thence to Chinese Turkestan, 
evident as we glance at the wooden remains froni 
and at the pottery and little clay genre figures from 
Yotkan, while the wooden chair-legs in plate Ixx are in 
the shape of the foreparts of sphinxes, with a headdress 
that reminds us of the triple horn on the heads of Assyrian 
bulls. Niya*8 art came from Qandh&ra, and Qandhfttal^s 
from Seleucia on the Tigris. Chinese intStcouzBO with 
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titles parts wais started in the second century B.C 4 , when 
Clwsag Oh'ien was sent as an envoy by Wu Ti of the Han 
dynasty to the Yueh-ti or Indo-Scjrths, whose capital was 
then on the northern bank of the Oxus River. A travelling 
merchant at this time may have known the banks of the 
Tigris, Oxus, and Tarim equally well, and we seem to see 
how classical art influenced tliat of China by way of the 
civilisation of which Dr. Stein has revealed some of the 
remains in Turki^stan. Khotan occupied an important 
position on the ancient trade route from China to the 
Oxus basin 1''lierc are unmistakable indications of imi- 
tation of Peisiaii art in tl)e Buddhist paintings recovered 
from th(‘ shrines of Dandan-Uiliq, and the curious find of 
a Judffio-Pi^rsian document on the same site, written in 
Tabaristsn in the ninth century of our era, shows the 
continuity of these r-elations. 

The literary finds of Dr. Stein are so manifold and 
important that it is impossible to do more than glance at 
them here. Among the most interesting is the mass of 
Kharosthi ‘ documents ’ on wood and on leather recovered 
from the Niya site* Specimens of these were presented by 
Professor Rapson to the 1905 Congress of Orientalists, but 
their full publication, for which Professor Rapson, we are 
told, has secured the assistance of two distinguished mvarUa, 
M. E. Senart, Meinbre de Tlnstitut, and M. TAbb^ A. Boyer, 

has had to be reserved for a separate volume which is to 
follow this report at a date that cannot yet be specified.’* 
^MSS. and documents written in Br&hmi characters, 
iMid' showing texts partly in Sanskrit, partly in two non- 
l lttd i a n languages, have been intrusted to Dr. Hoemle, and 
are promised to appear immediately under the auspices of 
the India Office. The finds of Tibetan MSS. and graffi.ti 
are all happily published here (Appendix B) under the 
editorship of two competent scholars, Dr, Barnett, of tibe 
British Museum, and Rev. A. H. Francke, of Lad&k. 

Dr. Stein is really most fortunate in his 
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notably in the case of Professor E. Chavannes, Membra de 
rinstitut, who has with masterly clearness analysed iiis 
many finds of Chinese documents and inscriptions in 
Appendix A, and whose scholarly aid is gene^rotasly 
acknowledged by the author in almost every chapter of 
his book. Most opportune in this connection was the 
publication of Professor Chavannes’ Documents sur les 
Tou-kiue ( Tu/rcs) occidentaux, Saint-P6tersbourg, Academic 
des Sciences, 1903, which is constantly cited. Dr. Stein, 
indeed, makes every use of Chinese sources of information, 
which shed much light on his own archfleological discoveries, 
while the finds, on the other hand, often afford a remarkable 
confirmation of the authenticity of the Chinese anna^ 
See, for example, the exact confirmation of the cyclical 
day of the tenth month of the fifth year of the T*ai-shih 
period, A.D. 269, from historical texts, on p. 537 ; and the 
clever analysis of the Chinese general Kao Hsien-chih’s 
memorable march over the Pamirs and across the Hindukush 
in the year 747 a.d., when he led his army in three columns 
advancing by different routes against the Tibetans, and 
gained such a decisive victory in the defile leading to the 
Bardghil Pass (p. 9). The cuiTent addition of the actual 
Chinese text to the names in many of the extracts is of 
service to the critical inquirer, and is generally remarkably 
correct, only two slight slips having been noticed, viz., 
Turfau for Turf an (p. 167), and the arbitrary split of the 
character chi into its two component parts (p. 171). 

A word of praise is due for the bibliography and for iShe 
copious and excellent index, and it only remains to con- 
gratulate Dr. Stein on having successfully completed such 
a worthy record of his first expedition, and to wish that 
his present official journey in the far eastern deserts of 
Chinese Turkestan may be as fruitful in its results. We 
have already received news of his discovery on the borders 
of the province of Kansu of thousands of Chinese documents 
wi*itten on bamboo slips during the century preceding the 
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Ohristian* era, of many pieces of silk of the $8iime period 
inscribed with Indian Brahmi and KharosthI, and of a 
number of writings in an early Aramaic script, presumably 
recotds of ancient traders to the distant Seres, 

S. W. B. 


Kabir and the Kabirpanth. By G. H. Westcott. 

(Cawnpore, 1907.) 

Tlie Re'/ G. H. Westcott’s studies on Kabir have 
appeared at Iniervals in a magazine issued by the S.P.G, 
Mission at Oawnpore, and are now published in a revised 
and complete* form. It is a pleasant book to read from 
many points of view, and not the least of its charms is the 
sympathy and tolerance which an Indian religion has 
received at the hands of a Christian missionary. For 
missionary work the book is of far more importance than 
its comparatively few pages would suggest, for it is an 
instance of the breaking off from the old and mistaken 
traditions that are still almost universally accepted by 
Europeans both in India and in England. There are 
few educated Englishmen — I may say there are even 
few missionaries — who are aware of the great Indian 
reformation of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Even those who have been in India, and who have heard 
of ‘ reformers,’ seem to be unaware that they created 
a reformation — nay, a religious revolution. Far be it from 
me to say one word against our great Sanskrit scholars, 
but we have been sitting at their feet too long. They 
have written graphic and luminous accounts of Sanskrit 
literature, and of the religion illustrated by it, but have 
miscalled them histories of Indian literature, which ihety 
are not. Their knowledge of India, great as it is, stops 
with the birth of the vernaculars. The British public 
knows nothing of this, and has accepted as pietu^ of 
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present-day belief accounts of what was true a thousand 
years ago, but which is as dead as the doctrines of Anselm 
are in 1907. 

The religious reformation of India was not carried <out 
by learned men who wrote in Sanskrit, but by prophets, 
often of the lowest castes, who used the homely speech 
of the multitude. Their teaching smells, not of the lamp, 
but of the pleasant acrid smoke that hangs over an Indian 
village as the cattle wend their way in the early morning 
to the fields. It was full, not of pantheistic speculation, 
but of concrete truth ; and, greatest of all, it swept like 
one mighty wave over the plains of the Deccan and of 
Hindostan, and is still the moral and spiritual guide 
nine-tenths of our Indian fellow-subjects. All this is 
ignored by most people who write about Indian religion. 
Wilson, alone of oui predecessors, realized it, and even 
he, giant that he was, found the task too great and 
barely touched its fringes. It is easy enough to put down 
what one, d assumes to be the religion of India, 

but it is no light thing to describe the beliefs, the actual 
moving spiritual forces, of two hundred and fifty millions 
of people. The first thing to do is to find out what these 
beliefs really are, and, so far as I know, no one has yet 
even attempted to do this for India as a whole. Take 
one book as an example — issued under the authority of 
the Religious Tract Society, and written by a veteran 
whose name we all revere — Murray Mitchell’s Hi'iidAiinvriy 
Past a/nd Present It contains about three hundred pages. 
Of these, twenty-five are devoted to what the author calls 
the “ Hindu Sects,” and the greater part of these twenty- 
five is filled up with catalogues of the names of sects and 
of the caste-marks worn by their votaries, while just two 
and a half somewhat unsympathetic pages are given to 
bhakti, the central doctrine of modem Hinduism. The 
rest of the book deals with the religions of Sanskrit 
literature, which is followed — or half-followed-^nly by 
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a few highly educated people who can read and understand 
what is set before them. 

We cannot dispose of modem Hinduism by labelling 
it as a bundle of sects. Granted that it is, the sects are 
there, and the existence of a sect necessarily implies 
spiritual life. If a missionary wishes to convert the 
meml>er8 of a sect, or if a layman wishes to understand 
them, the profoundeht knowledge of Vfidantism or of the 
older Puranas will be of little help. All these sects are 
based on one common idea — that of a God who became 
incarnate to save mankind, and who is now in Heaven 
still saving tliose who desire salvation. Till this is grasped 
by a missionary, be he as eloquent as Apollos or as inspired 
as Paul, he will only fight the air. 

What is wanted is a thorough investigation of the origin 
and tenets of each important sect, bjised on original re- 
search, and not on magazine articles or sketches of Hindu 
Sects,” and herein lies the importance of Mr. Westcott^s 
little hook. He gives us a study of the life of Kabir, 
a very fair account of the great reformer's teaching, and 
a description of the cult and ceremonial as it exists and 
is carried out at the present day. There are copious 
extracts from the scriptures of the sect, and the author 
does not hesitate to deal with these, as I have already 
said, in a sympathetic spirit and to draw attention to the 
many beauties which they contain. 

Mr. Westcott seems to be of the opinion that Kabir was 
not a disciple of the great Ramananda, as is the popular 
tradition. In defence of his opinion he quotes the verse 
from Nabhaji's Bh(ikta-mdla, which purports to sum up 
Kabir's sainthood, and does not mention his teacher. This 
only shows how great is the want of a translation of 
Nabhaji's difficult work, for it happens that in another 
verse, in the catalogue of Kam&nanda's twelve apostles 
(p. 81 of the Lucknow edition), Kabir is specially msti^ 
tioned as one of them. Moreover, the same fact is stated 
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in the Sanskrit commentary to the Bahasya-tra/ya of 
Nabliaji 8 own preceptor, Agra-dasa. The fact that Kabir 
was by bringing-up a Musalman need offer no difficulty. 
In those days of religious exaltation the profession of 
Islam was no bar to becoming a Hindu Bhakta, Some of 
the gi'eatest Bhaktas of Vraja w^ere originally Musalmans,^ 
and their hymns are still sung in Vaisnava congregations. 
Kabir s eclecticism is prominent in the extracts given by 
Mr. Westcott. Christianity, Sufism, VMantism, combined 
and refashioned by Kabir’s wonderful originality, can be 
traced again and again in his pages. 

I trust that Mr. Westcott will soon have another 
opportunity of giving us still more information concerninjf 
this most interesting religion. 

George A. Grierson. 


A Primer of Persian. By G. S. A. Ranking, M.A., 
University Lecturer in Persian. 72 pages. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907.) 

This small work has Ix^en both w^ell conceived and well 
executed, and is admirably suited for its intended purpose. 
After nineteen pages of elementary grammar, most of 
the remaining space is given to exercises in reading 
and translation from Persian, followed by passages for 
translation into Persian, each furnished with a vocabulary 
on the well-known Ollendorf plan A most commendable 
innovation is the selection of matter from modem sources, 
the late Shah's Diary, private correspondence, and recent 
Persian newspapers. 


^ For instance, Ghul&m Nabi, whose beautiful poetry was written 
under the Hinda name of Rasa-lfua. 
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The Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan. Translated 
into Persian by HajI Shaim Ahmad-I-Kirm1nS, 
and edited with Notes by Major D. C. PHILLOIT, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 
(Calcutta : published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1905.) 

Although probably intended primarily for examination 
candidates, this edition of a Persian version of Morier^s 
Haji Baba ” is in many othei* respects a most meritorious 
work. It is eomposed, as the Persians themselves have 
testitied, exaftly as they now write and now speak. Thus 
it is most valuable as an introduction to the living spoken 
laTiguage of the country. It has been produced at the 
cost of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and most ably edited 
by Colonel 1). C. Phillott, whose residence in Persia has 
enabled him to throw great light on the obscure modem 
collo(|uialisms so frequently found in the text. The 
inclusion of such a work in the list of books set for 
examinations in India will be a great improvement, quite 
in accordance with the policy which has for some years 
prevailed, as proved by recent recourse to a work of the 
same modern type, th** Diary in Europe of the late Shah 
Nasir-ud-din. 

It may be doubted whether the Persian translator 
always grasped fully the meaning of the English text, but 
he succeeds sufficiently well in catching its humorous, 
sub-ironical spirit. When he sees an opening, he 1ms the 
habit of interpolating an excursus in the Persian manner 
quite regardless of the English text. His occasional 
imitations of the ornate openings of Mahdi I^han’s Durr->i- 
N Ojdirly dealing with the imagery of Spring, add an 
additional spice of Orientalism to his version. 

The sad end of the translator, a Babi, is told in Colonel 
Phillott’s Introduction. In 1887 Haji Ahmad had gone 
to Constantinople, where he studied languages and engaged 
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in literary pursuits. He and his companions interfered, 
however, in Persian politics, and the Shah requested their 
surrender. The Sultan hesitated, and intended to obtain 
their pardon ; but meanwhile Shah Nasir-ud-din was 
assassinated on May Ist, 1896. This event alarmed the 
Sultan and sealed the fate of the captives ; they were 
murdered at Tabriz on July 16t]i, 189(5. 


A Few Notes on Wa. By Captain O. Dr age. (Rangoon : 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1907.) 

The Was are an uncivilised race of head-hunting hill- 
men who inhabit portions of the Burmese Shan States. 
Linguistically they are of considerable interest l^ecause 
their dialects, together with those of the Palaung and 
Riang tribes, occupy a middle place between the Khasi 
language of Assam and the great Mon-Khmer family of 
speech. Their connection with both th(' one and the other 
has been proved by Professor W. Schmidt, and they form 
an important link in the great chain of allied tongues that 
extends from Central India right through Indo-China and 
beyond. 

Up to the present time the Wa dialects have been very 
imperfectly known ; in fact, nothing but relatively short 
lists of words had been recorded, together with a certain 
number of sentences, until the publication of the present 
work. This also is but a preliminary survey, as its author 
modestly proclaims. But it represents a considerable 
advance in knowledge, and will doubtless lead the way 
to the composition of a completer and more systematic 
grammar and dictionary of the language. 

In some respects the Wa language differs rather remark*^ 
ably from most of the cognate tongues. For instance, it 
makes use of tones, and it may be presumed that this 
peculiarity is due to the influence of the surrounding toned 
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languages, particularly Shan. It is somewhat to be 
regretted that the author has not marked these tones 
throughout the book ; no doubt their precise sound can 
only be learnt orally, but nevertheless, in the present stage 
of Indo-Chinese linguistic study, the importance of the 
tonal system is so fully recognised as a clue to etymological 
research that it should be regarded as an indispensable 
pai*t of the description of any language in which it exists. 
Captain Drage should have remembered that though his 
work mav have lx‘en written pininaHly for the benefit of 
frontier (^dicers, it might also fall into the hands of other 
students who have not the advantage of being able to 
supplement it by oral lessons on thi^ spot. 

It is ratlier- curious that the verb usually precedes the 
subject, ('xcept when the sentence is negative, in which 
case the negative comes first, then the subject, and next 
the verb. This is quite ditterent from the typical Mon- 
Khmer syntax. Less strange but still worthy of notice 
is the fact that the pronouns have a dual as well as 
a plural number, and that the first person plural possesses 
an exclusive and an inclusive form. This has many 
parallels in other languages, particularly those of the 
Malayo- Polynesian family. 

It is an ungracious task to find fault with a piece of 
pioneer work like the present, tlie compilation of which 
under great diflSculties and through the medium of another 
foreign language (Shan) must have given immense trouble, 
and certainly reflects great credit on its author. But one 
must really protest against the utter absence of order in 
this little book. The words it contains are indeed classed 
into sections, roughly divided according to their subject* 
matter (such as ‘ Man,’ ‘ Cultivation,’ ‘ Forest Products and 
Fruits,’ and the like), but within those sections there is not 
the slightest system of arrangement, alphabetical, logical, 
or other, and nouns and verbs are mixed up together 
Miyhow. This makes it exceedingly difficult to find any 
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word that may be wanted in a hurry, and detracts from 
the utility of the work. Also in some cases the equivalents 
of Wa words are not given in English, but in some un- 
specified foreign tongue (presumably Shan or Burmese), 
which is decidedly inconvenient from tlie point of view of 
all but local students. Lastly, there are many misprints, 
as unfortunately is very often the case in books printed in 
the East. 

In spite of these defects, the author is to be congratulated 
on having produced tlie first monograph on the Wa 
language, and it is to be hoped that it udll soon reappear 
in a revised, enlarged, and more systematic form. One 
must, in the meantime, accept it gratefully as an instalment 
towards a more perfect production. 

C. O. Blagden. 


StORIA do MoQOR; OR MoGUL INDIA, 1653-1708. By 
Niccolao Manucci, Venetian. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by William Irvine. Vol. iii. 
(London : John Murray, 1907.) 

In writing his history of Mogul India, Manucci tlie 
Venetian was as discursive as was the earlier traveller and 
empyric, Pedro Teixeira, the Portuguese Jew, in writing the 
history of Persia ; and all the more interesting and valuable 
are their works on that account. In this third volume we 
have only an occasional page or two devoted to the varying 
fortunes of Aurangzeb and his forces in their campaign 
against the Mahrattahs, the remainder being occupied 
with curious information gathered by the author during 
his long residence in India. The first half of the volume 
contains the concluding portion of part iii of Manucci’a 
work. The first 75 pages are devoted to an account of 
the Hindu religion, manners and customs, and government, 
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ais the writer met with them in South India. This 
description is quite a popular one, not over correct ; and 
it is evident that Manucci’s knowledge of Tamil was of 
the slightest, judging by his extraordinary spellings of 
words and his erroneous explanations of their meanings. 
In connection witli his statement that “ They say that this 
same Brahma writes in the head of (wory man what he 
will do througliout his life,"’ 1 may point out that Captain 
Robert Knox, in his H inf or tea I Relation of the lala/nd 
Ceylon, published in 1 GH I , says of the Sinhalese: “They hodd 
that every man’s good oi bad Fortune was predetermined 
by Gofl before he was born, according to an usual Proverb 
they liav^*, Ollua cotfanla tuina [oluvS kofdld tiyanava], 
It i» v^ritiev in the head** Further on Manucci gives 
a desci'iption of Muhammadan weddings and funerals* 
In an appendix to part iii Mr. Irvine gives a number of 
extracts from the Venice codex xliv (Zanetti), consisting 
of inattei not contained in the Phillipps MS. 1945. 
Among these is a brief account of Ceylon and Portuguese 
doings there, in which are some gross errors, due, probably, 
to the writer’s mixing up facts related to him. The 
second half of this volume comprises the first portion of 
part iv of Manucci’s work, to which, Mr. Irvine thinks, 
Catrou did not have access when he wrote the third part 
of his Histoire G^nirale dc VEmpire du Mogol, published 
in 3 715. A good deal of this portion is taken up with 
an exposure of the (|uestionable methods adopted by the 
Jesuits in South India in order to make converts, and 
a long description of the persecution and trial by the 
Inquisition at Goa of Father Ephraim of Nevers, who 
had settled at Madras. We also have recorded various 
historical events, such as Sir William Norris’s unfortunate 
embassy to the Mogul in 1701-2, the Muhammadan attack 
«n Cuddalore in 1608, etc. Manucci’s account of the latter 
affair, as in other cases, Mr. Irvine supplements by interesting 
extracts from the factory records, which largely substantiate 
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our author 8 correctness. In this part Manucci is not 
anecdotal, as he is in the later portion of part iii, but 
confines himself almost entirely to historical narrative. 
With regard to the said anecdotes, of course it is impossible 
to authenticate all of them, many relating to persons of 
more or less obscurity ; but this is not so in all cases. 
For instance, Joao Pereira de Faria, spoken of on pp. 113 
and 200 of tliis volume, was the son of a well-known and 
highly esteemed Portuguese resident of Madras, mentioned 
often in the factory records. Then, the story of the murder 
of the brothers Luiz and Manuel do Mendoza by the brothers 
Francisco de Mello and Diogo de Mello de Sampaio, as 
well as the poisoning of the commissary Joao Alvarez 
Carrilho, who was sent to Bassein to arrest them (ii, 144,"' 
228 ; iii, 294), is historically accurate, as proved by 
documents printed in the Arehivo da Rcla^ao dfi Goa, 
The same applies to Manucci’s account (iii, 104) of the 
lawlessness prevalent in Goa and other Portuguese towns 
in the second half of the seventeenth century. And so 
in other cases that 1 might cite. We may, therefore, 
I think, consider Manucci the Venetian a writei de honiie 
foi, and not a mere fiction-monger like Fernao Mendes 
Pinto, or whoever wrote the famous Penyrinagam that 
passes under his name. True, he made mistakes (some of 
them ludicrous) ; but he seems to have been on the whole 
an honest fellow, and his naivet^ is charming. As in the 
first two volumes, so in this, Mr. Irvine’s footnotes add 
much to the value of the work, notwithstanding an 
occasional inexactitude. Personally, I confess, I have 
greatly enjoyed reading Manucci’s discursive narrative, 
and look forward to the further pleasure of reading the 
fourth and concluding volume of this truly mew/num opu8. 


Donald Ferouson.w 
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Primitive Traditional History. The Primitive History 
and Chronology of India, South-Eastern and South- 
Western Asia, Egypt, and Europe, and the Colonies 
thence sent forth. By J. F. Hewitt, Late Com- 
inissiorier of Chutia Nagpur. Two vols. (James 
Parker & Co., 1907.) 

In this work Mr. Hewitt pursues his Favourite study, 
and attempts to i)rove tliat the ancient traditional history 
of the ruling rac(‘s of anticjuity, carefully preserved in 
many centuries and by many racjes from generation to 
generation, had been for thousands of years divided into 
the epoelis of suec('ssiv(‘ year measurements. 

His object is, he informs us, to prove that one of the 
most reliable guid(*s to the ascertainment of trustworthy 
knowledge of the seipience of the stages of progi*ess made 
in the' struggle of the pioneers of civilization against chaotic 
barbarism is to be found in tlu^ history of the computation 
of annual time. He holds that the chronology of the early 
periods of racial growtli not only furnishes a sound basis 
for calculating their duration, but also gives a clue to the 
primary sources wlitmcc national religion rose. This he 
seeks to prove on the lines that the idea of God underlying 
all religions is that of the all-pervading Will, who as 
measurer of time ordained tlie changes of the seasons 
which marked the periods that made up the recurring 
years. 

He traces the methods of year-measurement at different 
periods in different countries, and by aid of the tribal 
liistorical legends, symbols, ritual, and national customs, he 
follows the peoples themselves as they passed from the state 
of wandering savages to that of strongly organized nations 
of civilized men. He takes this narrative as constituting 
a reliable guide to truthful conclusions. 

Southern India is, if we read him aright, the birthplace 
of most of the myths and the starting-point of the great 
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dispersion, and he draws largely upon the Vedas and the 
two great epics of the Mahabharata and Bamayana for the 
material which goes to build up his theories as to the 
astronomical character of the early gods. 

Whether Mr. Hewitt’s theories are accepted by scholars 
or not the book will serve a useful purpose insomuch as it 
contains a vast collection of facts relative to tradition and 
ritual. A new and interesting feature is the importance 
he assigns to the Dra vidian race, whose influence in the 
culture of India has been ignored because the literature 
which records the development of religion in that country 
was the work of a hostile priesthood, whose only object 
was to magnify its own pretensions. 


Ancient Sinope, an Historical Account, with a Prosopo- 
graphia Sinopensis and an Appendix of Inscriptions. 
By David M. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate in Classical 
Archaeology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
(Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1906.) 
[Reprinted from the Amen’can Journal of Philology, 
vol. xxvii, pp. 125 -153, 245- 279, 294 333.] 

This is a very complete account of that town on the 
Black Sea which attained so much importance anciently as 
the capital of its district. Though in all probability small 
at first, its advantages must soon have become recognized, 
for if possesses a double harbour. Its neighbourhood is 
a remarkably fertile one, and this also brought it to the 
fore, with what effect may be seen from its being so often 
spoken of by Greek and Roman authors. Reco^ized as 
a geographical centre, other cities in the same tract were 
referred to as being “ near Sinope,” though not in reality 
so \'ery close. Its position on the coast gave it great 
advantages, and its commerce was, therefore, very 
extensive. 
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The A.uthor is of opinion that the Assyrians had 
something to do with its early history, and this is not 
improbable, as their armies penetrated into all the 
countries around them. To all appearance they were 
once the masters of the district of Kaisarieh, but how 
far their influence reached is uncertain. That Sinope 
should contain the name of the god Sin (the moon) as its 
first syllable is possible, but the question is, what is the 
origin of tlie word ? The author regards “ the legends 
that the nymph Sinope was the mother of Syros, from 
whom the Syrians got their Tiame, and that she was carried 
off* from Assyria,” as pointing to the correctness of this 
\'iew. “ The name Sinope,” he says, “ evidently antedates 
th(i Greek settlement.” Ps. Scymnus, he adds, speaks of 
“ Sinope, a city .... which formerly the native- 
born Assyrians inhabited,” so that the theory for which he 
contends is well supported. Naturally etymologies could 
be. found foi* the name, but any that might be suggested 
would be open to suspicion. It does not appear that the 
worship of the moon was ever very prominent in the city, 
where many deities were honoured, and the cult varied 
from time to time. 

But the monograph is important and interesting. Sinope, 
the author says, must have existed before 756 B.c. — 30 or 
35 years earlier than that date at least. This would leave 
a few years of prosperity before the Cimmerian inroad in 
782 under Habrondas, who was probably killed. 

The book has a useful list of names with biographical 
notices, and descriptions of the Greek and Latin inscriptions 
discovered at Sinope and in the neighbourhood. 

T. G. Pinches. 


J.B.A.S. 1008. 
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Samarra, Aufnahmen UNO Untersuchunoen zur 

Lslamischen Archaeologie. Von Ernst Herzfeld. 

(Berlin: Behrend & Co., 1907.) 

Samarra lies on the Tigris, about 50 miles N.N.W. of 
Bagdad, in a pebbly tract. According to Dr. J. Ross, it 
enjoys a climate celebrated for its salubrity. The ruins 
extend along the east bank of the Tigris for about 20 
(Ross 30) miles. These are called Mutawakkilieh, Eski 
Bagdad (Old Bagdad), and Shnas. The central ruin is 
a palace, of which a good plan and description are given, 
and the ornamentation is described. The principal rui^, 
however, is the great mosque with its minaret. Like the 
other monuments, it is built of brick, with a special 
decoration, the upper part of the walls, as they now stand, 
having square sunken panels with cup-like recesses in the 
middle. The building is rectangular, and about 2G0m. 
long by 1 80 m. broad. Great doors alternate rhythmically 
with small ones, and the whole is built in the manner of 
a turreted fortification. Colonnades weie built on all 
four sides, 1 0 * naves ’ being on the south, 3 on the north, 
and 4 on each of the other sides. 

Most interesting of all, however, is the minaret, el 
Malwieh, 'the spiral,' situated at the northern end of 
the mosque. This is a pointed tower built on a square 
base, but itself circular in form, and provided with a spiral 
ascent, ending at the top in a staircase. The author 
judged the height to be 60 metres, but Commander J. F. 
Jones made it to be 163 feet as near as possible. The 
ascent goes round the structure five times. This monument 
leads the author to speak of the Babylonian towers in 
stages, which, though s(juare, and not circular in plan, 
were provided with ascents upon tlie same system, angular 
instead of ^piral, on account of their form. The most 
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perfect of tiiese ancient temple-towers (ziMcv/rdti) is thact 
of which the remains were found by the French explorers 
at Ehorsabad, which was built by Sargon of Assyria. 
The same system is shown by the square tower of Q<ir- 
FirAz&bAd, figured by Dieulafoy, the summit of which was 
reached in four circuits. Structures like these are not 
depicted in Assyrian bas - reliefs, and the author is of 
opinion that the representation of a building of a different 
form, but suggesting a tower in throe stages, is in reality 
not of this nature. The reconstruction of this building by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, preserved in the National Museum 
at Waihiiigton, he regards as due partly to a wrong 
explanation of the bas-relief in (juestion. It is to be 
noted that Perrot and Ohipiez have understood this relief 
in much the same way, but Ohipiez has placed Rawlinson 
far in the shade.” The reader will probably say that one 
is just as probable as the other. To discuss this question 
would tane too long, and would probably not he conclusive. 
Thus much, however, is certain, namely, that for a tower 
ill stages it would be very low — only three, including the 
lowest. 

Midway between the two forms, the minaret of Sd.marrft 
and the Babylonian zikhwratl upon a rectangular plan, 
is the minaret of tlie mosque of Ibn Tulfin, at Cairo, of 
which a good sketch is given. The lower part of this is 
a solid square, with a staircase going round each side until 
the top of that part is reached, when it assumes a spiral 
form for the upper part of the tower, which is cylindrical. 
The two elegant upper stories, with which it is crowned, 
are described os of later date, but replacing something 
similar which must have crowned it at first. 

The work contains an interesting discussion of these 
and other similar structures, together with descriptions and 
plans of many ruined buildings of considerable interest. 
The literary traditions concerning Sd;marr& (pp. 47 - 80) 
are very interesting. Besides sketches in the text, others 
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are given in the plates at the end, including an excellent 
half-tone photographic reproduction of the spiral minaret. 

T. G. Pinches. 


In the Rev'im d' Assyriologie et d* ArcliAologie orientals 
for 1907, No. 4, M. F. Thureau-Dangin publishes several 
interesting articles. His Fragments de Syllaboires are 
portions of four bilingual lists and one syllabary. The 
first gives names of date-palms and their parts, and is one 
of the texts from which lines were extracted and transcribed 
into Greek characters (Proceedings of the Soc. of Bibl. 
ArchsBology, 1902, pp. 109 ff., 121 ff.). The second text, 
which has names of pots and vessels (Assyrian characteO, 
gives parallels to the text published in the Jownud of this 
Society for October, 1905, fragment 81-4-28, front, linos 
28, 30, and 43 (in the last the broken word would seem 
to have been ^ hubSa^Ft). The third, 

which contains nouns of relationship, is part of a student’s 
practice-tablet. The fourth has explanations of words, but 
is not in list-form, and the scribe has noted now and then 
“ a recent break,” or that the group was “ imperfect on the 
ti^let.” In the syllabary - fragment most of the signs 
explained are broken away, but that in the left-hand 
column of the back was probably gyy (su), ‘ blood,’ ‘ self,’ 
‘body,’ ‘corpse,’ ‘family,’ ‘kindred,’ etc. (lines 10-13), as is 
also shown by the group »y- [gyy = ‘ ruler ’ or the 

like, in line IG. 

In an article entitled Inscryptions Diver see du Louvre 
he gives (1) the dedication of a bronze statuette by 
Samsi-Bel to IStar of Arbela. (2) Two Babylonian 
contract-tablets of the time of Tiglath - pileser III, 
referring to uLuHinnu (see the Journal for October, 
1905, p, 826) supplied as the drink of the “mid-palace 
women ” (SAL- ^ AG- flGAL). M. Thureau-Dangin trans- 
lates vluRnnu as ‘ vin de grains,’ but in the first inscription 
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it is described as ^ilcar svJ/wppit ‘ date- wine/ probably owing 
to une distraction du scribe/* They are both dated in the 
king’s first year. (8) Two small tablets, one dated in the 
reign of An-ain and the other in that of Ura-dimdim, both 
probably ancient rulers of Erech. 

Of special interest is his Incv/t'sion elamite en temtoire 
Huni^riert a V^poque pr4sargonique. This is inscribed on 
a mutilated tablet, similar to those of the time of Lugal-anda 
and Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), found by Commandant Cros 
at Tel-loh (Lagas). It appt^ars to be a letter from Lu-enna, 
piiest of Nin-mar, to [E]n-e-tar-zi, j)rie8t of Nin-Girsu, 
stating that (>00 Elamites were carrying off spoil, and that 
Lu-eniia attacked tlu'ii) and put them to flight. 

Finally, he publishes some C<mtraiH arcfuiigneH provenant 
(ie ^urappal', the first on stone, and exceedingly archaic. 
It refers to deliveries of cattle, oil, and stuff’ for garments 
{laynhui^l in Semitic Babylonian — J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 828). 
The othfts arc a deed of gift and contracts of sale. The 
analogies Ix^tween these and the obelisk of Manistusu, the 
author points out, are striking. In the case of the first 
document lie notes that the unit used in the inscription 
suggests the mark which a finger impressed in clay would 
leave. ‘ J ’ is represented by the same sign writt0n 
horizontally instead of vertically. 

The whole makes a noteworthy series, well and learnedly 
treated. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Umayyads and *AbbXs[ds, from G. Zayddn’s Islamic 
Civilization.” Translated by D. S. Margoliouth. 
(Gibb Memorial, vol, iv.) 

In publishing a translation of the work of a modern 
Oriental the Gibb Trustees have made a new departure ; 
and, as works of this kind are little known in Europe,' 
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the publication serves a useful purpose by affording us an 
example of what Mahommedan scholarship at the present 
day is ; but it is as well that in the long list of forthcoming 
publications issued the Trustees no more modern works 
are included. The author is a Syrian, resident at Cairo, 
and he is clearly a man of wide learning and liberal mind ; 
but, as this volume is only the fourth of a large work of 
which the other volumes are not translated, it is by no 
means easy to criticise it, and it is unfortunate that the 
translator does not give us some explanation of the plan 
and contents of the earlier volumes. As giving us the 
opinions of an educated Mahommedan, the book is of 
great interest ; but it can hardly be called critical from 
a European standpoint. Professor Margoliouth tells us 
that the author has taken pains to acquaint himself with 
the works of European scholars ; but few signs of such 
knowledge are to be found in the book, in which there 
are no references to modem writers, and the editions of 
ancient writers used are all Eastern ; and, although the 
references are copious, they are mostly to the anecdotes 
of late authorities, while very little use seems to have 
been made of the early historians, and the most important 
of all, A1 Tabari, is apparently wholly unknown to the 
author. Mr. Zaydan is inclined to be garrulous, and 
frequently repeats himself ; and, though no fanatic, he 
shows a strong partiality for the descendants of ‘AH. 
Occasionally he repeats absurdities, as where he says 
that a certain man had thirty sons and eleven daughters 
by one wife (p. 44) ; but the statement tliat the first 
Turkish leader suckled a wolf (p. 215) must surely be 
the result of a slip or a misprint. When the author 
ventures into Western history, he makes strange blunders, 
as when he says that Stephen the freedman and Solomon 
the eunuch ruled the Roman Empire (p. 227). The odd 
statement that in the Empire the practice of marrying 
slave-girls was common (p. 13) seems to be only a case 
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of au incorrect use of terms, since the same assertion is 
made of the Arabs on p. 16 ; and we have perhaps 
a similar instance on p. 10, for the case of Ziyad was 
surely not one of adoption but of fictitious relationship. 
Mr. Zaydan seems to be especially weak in explaining 
legal points, for the method of manumission set forth on 
p. 16 is unintelligible, and the statement as to the rights 
of patrons at p. 18, 1. 9 seems inconsistent with that at 
p. 19, 1. 82. There is a stranger inconsistency between 
p. 82, whei’c^ TTinar is said to have kept the Kuraish in 
Medina, and p. GO, where he is said to have sent them away. 
In s('Vi'ral places the composition is careless : thus on 
p. 182 Sabians and Magians are apparently classed among 
Christians; at p. 198, 1. 18, ‘the two' has no reference 
(four ])crsoiis having been mentioned), nor has ‘their' at 
p. 19G, 1. 25 ; and the sentence about ‘the Caliph being 
on the winning side,' at p. 222, 1. 7, is incomprehensible. 
Tins last may, however, be due to the translator, as is 
certainly the confusion at p. 57, 1. 20, where ‘ who ' can 
only refer t<j Mu‘awiya, though it is meant to refer to 
his ‘ father and bi’othren,' and the use of ‘ question ' for 
‘request’ at p. 188, 1. 9. Also, at p. 254, 1. 28, ‘free- 
thinking ’ surely conveys a wrong notion. It seems odd, 
again, in a translation from Arabic to find the word 
‘ chauvinism * constantly used : ‘ exclusiveness ’ ’^ould 

apparently express tlie meaning. 

As the translation must be meant for others besides 
Arabic scholars, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Margoliouth has not added notes on matters which to 
such readers must be unintelligible, e.g., ‘Market of 
‘Uk4z' (p. 12), ‘founded upon salt’ (p, 169), ‘Shu‘iibia' 
(p. 186), ‘Amaleks' (p. 187), * khutbah* (p. 206), ‘son 
of the road ’ (p. 256) : nor can every reader be expected 
to know that ‘marzub4ns' are Persian governors and 
‘ Sdsras ' Sassanid kings, and that Fust At is the ancient 
representative of Cairo. 
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In the use or omission of the article in the proper 
names there seems to be no system at all, the same 
name bein^j written sometimes with the article, some- 
times without. I have noted misprints at p. 126, 1. 21 
(‘ us ’ omitted), and p. 225, 1. .3 from bottom (‘ Ja*kdb * for 
‘ Ya‘kub ’). 

E. W. Brooks. 


Some recent Arabic Publications. 

1. The Travels of Ibn Jubair. Edited from a MS. 

of the University of Leyden, by William Whioht. 
Second edition, revised by M. J. DE Goeje, and 
printed for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial. 
(Leyden and London, 1907.) 

2. KitAb Ma‘ani al-Nafs. Buch vom Wesen der Secle von 

cinem Ungenannten. Auf Grund der einzi^en Hand- 
schrift der Bibliothequo Nationale lierausgegrcben mit 
Anmerkungen und Exkursen verselien von I.Goldziher. 

^^(Berlin, 1907.) 

The works of the two greatest living authorities on 
the Arabic language are above ordinary criticism, and 
oven compliments to eitlier editor might be resented as 
presumptuous. The first of the two mentioned above is 
a new edition by Dr. de Goeje of the familiar Travel-book 
of the Spaniard Ibn Jubair. It would seem that Wright’s 
work was so well done that extensive alterations were 
not required, though doubtless the text has profited by 
the revision of so experienced an editor. There would 
seem to be a MS. of the work at Fez, which, however, 
was discovered too late to permit of its being utilized 
for the new edition, even if such utilization had been 
allowed. 
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The /following observations are meant to do no more 
than indicMe that the reviewer has read some pages of 
the book. 

Page 7, 1. 14. kiU h * 

The first hemistich is unsatisfactory. Perhaps it should 
be corrected 
frequently confused. 

Line 17. . 

is not good enough. Perhap‘i the author meant to 
write . 

Page 8, 1 7. ^ 3-i Ui . This is unmetrical. 

The reading of the Cairo edition suits the verse. 

Page 9, 1. 3. *“ Jsu\ 

appears to give no satisfactory meaning. 
In the next lino ** causes to follow/^ occurs in thh 

same context. For s— perhaps we should read jA*i, 

‘ hastens on.” 

Line 8. •! U-xs ^jywUll 

U;Ju 0 seems to he unnecessary, a’^j^ <the 

sentence is imperfect without a ha I after c-JIaj . Exi^l^ies 
are given in Wright, ii, p. 161. Hence we should perhaps 
read complaining to 

mankind is a sufficient humiliation in that in it pleases an 
enemy and vexes a friend.” 

Page 9, 1. 12. u — ^ , ^*if 

a man bo noble, ho is so by nobility and beneficence.” 
This is too tautologous. Head ** he is so by lavish 

expenditure.” 

Page 10, 1. 1. Wjufc . jLi-al 

j|L5m£>\ . For read = ^‘its goal.” Cf. 

Maktizt, ii, 225, 9 a. f. 
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' jjk U1 . (-jL4i ^ . The Bense is poor. 

Probably we should read \jjb, “this obstinacy is 

wrong-doing.” Compare HarIrT, p. 299: . 

Line 4. yLaJ\ • 

Page 11, 1. 11. <ui LU1\ u-»L'Sb • Read 
or . Cf. p. 12, 1. 9. 

Page 12, 1. 19. tS 

jlxJl JJ, ' ^on a leaf white as dawn whereon the 
band of eminence has bestowed the musk of the night of 
ink.” The “ musk ” appears to bo a mistake. Probably we 
should read thine ” for uXw*.^ . 

Page 13, 1. 14. .? * • • >Xf^\ ^ Vi-r^ 

0 ^^ 1^^ • • R®ad 

Line 15. ^ ^Lj ^ . The invariable 

expression appears to be ^ • These two prepositions 
arc constantly confused. 

Page 18, 1.3. ^ys:r^^c>i^ d 

liS> . We should read for the second. 

Page 21, 1. 9. J •** 

scarcely gives a meaning. 
Apparently the opposite of , “ treason,” is wanted. 
Perhaps . 

page 30, 1. 4. 

jjl • The verse is rather obscure. “ How long 
has she (Meccah) remained an appanage of the unjust 
one, and . . .?” Perhaps will make the 

second hemistich a little clearer, “and that treasure 
of the vile one.” 

Line 18. * Aj\ . It 

would seem that the syntax requires u jU. . 
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Line *20. -yj] 

line is left as it stands, as being hopelessly corrupt. The 
first words should probably be emended 

, and be taken after the word with which the 

y' 

preceding verse ends. 

Page 31. jj\:S\ H JJ jjb h-* 4 ! V 

We should read and^jLlS . **If my verse-making 
is rare, then it has been said that a rare case furnishes 
no rule.” 

Lin( 10 1^1 v-5^ • Apparently 

is preferable. 

Page 35, 1. 19. jU^i, Jl.- J Li* aU\ j^U 

‘ — ’A (if* ^ • It is interesting to 

have Professor dc Goeje’s opinion to the effect that such 
a wr ’d as jjiUj ! could count as a negative, and so take the 
subjunctive after u-J . 

S. Ihe most interesting Arabic publication of recent 
times is the Concordance to the Koran by ‘AlawizAdah 
Faii.) ALLAH al-T1asan 1 of Jerusiilcm, which bears* the 
title Fdtk til- TUilnu it'd li-fdliht A.ydt (xl-Kv/rdift (Beyrfit, 
1323 : Ahliyyah Press). It differs from earlier works of 
the same sort in givdng the sentences in which the words 
occur, with references to the numbers of the vei*ses, while 
the Surahs are quoted by abbreviations of their names. 
The author states in his preface the principles on which 
his Concordance is constructed, its purpose being rather 
to facilitate the linding of verses than to register the 
number of times each form occurs. It is simply in- 
dispensable to Arabic students, and it is rather surprising 
that its author should be first in the field. Since Moslem 
writers, e,g. the contributors to the Manftr, have taken 
to quoting the Koran by chapter and verse, straage|,y 
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assuming that their readers will not know it all by heart, 
it is likely that the 3,000 copies printed will soon be 
exhausted. The author deserves hearty congratulation 
and warm gratitude from his fellow-students for providing 
them witJi so valuable an aid. He points out in his 
preface some curious mistakes made by FlUgel, who, as 
his Ilajji Khalifah shows, could accomplish great things 
in this line. In his Latin preface to the Koran he quotes 
a letter to himself from a Turk, which he translates in 
such a way as shows little skill in dealing with Oriental 
rhetoric. The Turk wrote : 

This Fliigel renders : Qui Corami'iir^ 
tyjyiff dfscrlhunt, hanc 2 >h(ivtftHi(tm allquaiuh^ (ibierturi, 
fib statim ah initio deponerenly nielinfi eftnei. Natura 
onim mna eins modi aegrotam nafuram non reripit, mi 
amice. It should have been obvious that the two senses 
of ^ ,lj and were played on. The Turk meant : “ If 
the persons who are printing this would abandon their 
vain desire, the end would be better than the beginning. 
A sound nature cannot approve such unsound printing, 
my friend.” 

4. An older work of great utility dealing with the 
Koran is the Koranic dictionary of Raghiu IspahAnT, 
ob. about 500 a.h,, called al-Mufraddt fi Oharib aU 
Ipvbrdn, printed at the Maimaniyyah Press, Cairo, 1324, 
pp. 676, large 8vo. Several of this writer’s works are 
now accessible ; his moral treatise called al-DlbarVah 
ild malcdriin aUslmrVah was published in 1308; his 
Tafytl al-nash'atain in 1319; and his great Adab work 
in 1287. His dictionary is arranged in the order of the 
first letters of the roots, and offers a most convenient 
conspectus of the vocabulary of the Koran. Apparently 
the work from which Baii^lAwi borrowed was not this, 
but a commentary by the same author. 
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6-T.. The Sayyid al-Bakri has issued several works 
this year, which do not appear to be in the market, but 
which he generously presents to those whom they are 
likely to interest. His pamphlet on the Future of Islam 
{al-MuHtakbil Ullddm) was discussed by the present 
writer at the Cliurch Congress at Yarmouth of last year. 
A work of a very ditferent style is his Sahdrij al-Lu*lu\ 
printed at th(‘ Hil&l Press, with date 1907 (sic). It is 
what in Latin would be called a Satura, in prose and 
verse, describing the author's travels, on sea and land, to 
Constantinople, Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere, interspersed 
with (jties and reflexions of various kinds. In Arabic 
perhaj)s the Makamas of Ibn al-Wardi offer the closest 
paralhL Altliough tlu‘ book is a(*(5ompanied by an ample 
commentary, thti work of the Shaikhs Ahmad Shan^iti 
and Muhammad Lutfi, the style is perfectly clear and 
limpid, and the* language, though rcchcrchS, by no means 
difficult. It may be expected that the Arabic reading 
public wdll not be satisfied till this book is rendered more 
accessible, and it will assuredly perpetuate the author's 
name among the udabd of our age. 

A work in some ways of greater importance than the 
last mentioned is railed Bait al-Biddiky and was printed 
at the Muayyad Press two years ago. It is a treatise on 
the house of Abfl Bakr, whence the author derives his 
name, and contains an autobiography, an account of his 
distinguished predecessors, lists of the Sflfi communities, 
and of those which are represented in Egypt. To students 
of Shfism this work will be of great value. 

8. Of the monographs on the early heroes of Islam 
called Ashliar Tnaskdhir aUialdm, by BAFtK Bey al- 
'Azam, four parts have now appeared, the first having 
reached a second edition. The persons with whom they 
deal are Abft Bakr, ‘Umar, Abfi ‘Ubaidah, Sa^d b, Abt 
WakkAfl, 'Amr b. al-'As, ‘UthmAn b. 'Affan, ‘Abdallah 
b. ‘Amir, and Habib b. Moslamah aLFihrt. The authlpr 
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has used MS. as well as printed authorities, and his 
presentation of the careers of these persons is probably 
both fuller and easier to follow than any that has 
previously appeared. These monographs have already 
won him a high place among the Arabic writers of the time. 

D. S. M. 


Die Litteraturen des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Vol. VI. P. Horn: Geschiciite der Persischen 
Litteratur. 228 pp. — 0. Brockelmann: Geschichte 
DER Arabischen Litteratur. 265 pp. Leipzig, 
1901 : C. F. Amelang’s Vcrlag. 

Vol. VII, 2. Geschichte der Christlichen Liti^eraturen 
DES Orients. C. Brockelmann : Die Syrisc’he und 
Christlich-Arahlsche Litteratur. — F. N. Finck: 
Geschichte der Armenischen Litteratur. — J, 
Leitpold : Geschichte der Koptischen Litteratur. 
— E. Littmann : Geschichte dek Aethiopischen 
Liti^eratur. Ib., 1907. 281 pp. 

Two popular manuals of Oriental literature, written by 
well-known authors, who have gained their reputation in 
the field of Oriental science. The object of this series, of 
which the above form only two volumes, is to popularise 
among the German reading public a l)etter, and at the 
same time a thoroughly reliable, presentment of the 
literatures of tlm East. The aim, therefore, of the various 
authors — who are not l)ound dovm to one scheme in the 
treatment of their subjects — is to pay greater attention 
to the poetical literature than to any other part of it; 
and also not to eiicum})er their pages with too many 
references to literary sources. Happily the writers do 
not all agree on this point. Professor Horn, who writes 
on the Persian literature, which he divides into two 
i^ctions, old (A vesta and Pohlevi) and modern, beginning 
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with Firdusi, deals almost exclusively with the rich 
poetry of the Persians, referring to German translations 
in preference. Interesting is his attempt to pourtray 
tliB historical background and the environments in which 
the poet lived and worked. He also points out some 
parallels in European luedioval poetry, without accepting 
the view that Europe, and notably medieval Europe, was 
indebted to Pei sia for any inspiration. Bunyan's “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” e.g., is a striking parallel to Ferideddin Attar’s 
Journey of the Bii-ds.” 

Professt)!* Brockeliiiann, on the other hand, recognising 
the enonnous importance of Arabic science for the history 
of civilisation, includes in his si‘ction the whole of the 
Arabic literature, paying e({ual attention to theology, art, 
science, and po(‘try. In his literary references he is 
somewhat fuller than Professor Horn. Both print a good 
number of German translations, and refer to German 
books, b •cause they are more easily accessible to the 
German read(‘r. This book is a simplified abstract of 
the larger history of Arabic literature. It is divided into 
eight cliapters, starting with the pre-Islamic period and 
finishing with the modern aspect of Arab literature, 
which is beginning to undergo a serious change under 
the influence of the new conditions prevailing in Egypt. 
Good and full indexes increase the serviceableness of 
this volume. 

On the initiative of Professor Brockelmann a band of 
scholars have united to write the history of the literature 
of the Christian East, and they have accomplished their 
task with conspicuous success. With the exception of the 
section on Armenia, written in a somewhat exaggerated 
strain of admiration, the rest of the book is a sober, and in 
many cases quite novel and fairly exhaustive, treatment of 
the subject. The literary references are more copious than 
in the preceding volume, the matter very lucidly grouped, and 
fair justice is done to the most prominent representativiHi 
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of each period and of each nation. The Syriac and Arabic 
literature is described by Professor Brockelmann. Wrifeht 
and Duval had to a cei'tain extent paved the way. The 
same cannot be said of the chapter on Coptic literature 
by Leitpold, whose contribution is the first attempt at 
sketching the development of the Christian literature on 
the ancient soil of Egypt. Professor Littmann offers here 
also the first comprehensive and yet not too discursive 
sketch of the Ethiopian literature. Much of the old 
literature of Ethiopia is still preserved only in MSS., the 
legendary material far outweighing the historical. But 
Professor Littmann makes excellent use of all the available 
material. He pays special attention to the popular 
literature, which is better known through the labours of 
modern scholars and explorers. Each and all of the 
contributors to this volume give also translations of 
important and characteristic text. Good index('s complete 
these exceedingly well got up volumes. 

M. G. 


B. Meissner. Kurzgefasste Assyrische Grammatik. 

V, 80 pages. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’s, 1907. 

A concise grammar on the Elements, Forms, and 
Inflections of the Assyrian language of the period after 
Hammurabi, to which the majority of the best -known 
texts belong, has been prepared by Professor Meissner 
as vol. iii of the Manuals for the knowledge of the 
old Orient. As was to be expected, the subject is 
systematically arranged and scholarly treated. Itriiflto 
help the beginner, and contains therefore only those 
forms and inflexions which have been firmly established, 
and on which no diflerences of opinion among scholars 
exist. There are no quotations of examples from the 
texts. Archaic forms are generally omitted ; they would 
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only contribute to. confuse beginners. But in their stead 
there are ample paradigms of verbs and nouns, and 
a list of the words used in these paradigms. It is to be 
regretted that no specimen of cuneiform writing has been 
added ; it would have been of great help when dealing 
with the alphabet and system of writing. An English 
translation would be very desirable. It is to be hoped 
that in that case the price would be kept as low as that 
of the Cieriiian edition, which is 3s. Cd. The printing is 
not close at all, and the type is beautiful. 

M. G. 


James Alan Montgomery. The Samaritans, the earliest 
Jewish sect, their History, Theology, and Litera- 
ture 8vo; pp. xii, 358. (Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Co., 1907.) 

This book that comes from America is a comprehensive, 
scholarly, and reliable compilation, and is the best 
description yet available of the history and literature as 
well as of the theology of the oldest Jewish sect in 
existence. And withal, the author is fully aware of the 
limitations and shortcomings of his work, for, as he rightly 
remarks, “ Samaritan study still lifis in the primary stage 
of manuscript investigation, and the student who has 
not access to the original documents must recognize that 
at best he can only be an encyclopadist in the subject." 
Though without access to the original manuscripts, still, 
ona%ay safely say, not a single printed document or book 
has escaped the author’s diligent search, and he hew given 
us a most vivid and clear picture of the Samaritans 
and the vicissitudes through which they have passed 
from their tirst establishment to this very day. After 
a description of the lemd and people of Samaria, the^ 

J.B.A.8. 1908. 18 
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author gives us as full a history of the Samaritans 
from 586 n.c. as he could gather from many sources, 
and from divers information scattered through Jewish, 
Christian, and Muhammedan writings. The geographical 
distribution through the countries and towns of the 
East is then traced with the help of this same material. 
All the references to Samaritans in the apocryphal and 
New Testament literature, as well as in Josephus and 
the Talmud, are then grouped together, and the whole late 
Talmudic treatise “ Kuthim is given in an English 
translation, based chiefly on Nutt, and with notes taken 
mostly from Kirchheiiu. This forms the larger portion of 
the book (pp. 1-204), and is at the same time the l>est^ 
All the available sources have been utilised with critical 
discrimination and scholarly insight. Unless (][uite new 
chronicles with more ample information should ever bo 
discovered, very little could otherwise be added to this 
history of the Samaritans. After a careful examination of 
all the manuscripts in the possession of the Samaritans 
at Nabulus, it may be stated that no such further source 
of information is to l>e found among them. The 
“Chronicle,” to which reference is made here (p. 808), 
is now in my possession, and, without as yet going into 
details, I may state that in general outlines it contains 
very little more than the other texts hitherto published. 

Not the same meed of praise can be bestowed on the 
second section of the took, though not through any fault 
of the author. He has been equally painstaking in his 
researches and skilful in the use of the material at his 
disposal, but he was hampered by the inaccessibility of the 
manuscripts, in Samaritan and in Arabic, of which many 
are still in the hands of the Samaritans, which have not 
yet been published, and which are sure to contribute very 
materially to a clearer perception and a better judgment of 
the theological teaching of the Samaritans, of their betiefs 
and practices. Not even the whole of their liturgical 
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poetry hfliB ad yet been printed* Any conclusionB based, 
therefore, upop this rather scanty material must needs 
be to a large degree hypothetical. I have seen there 
a huge volume of Markah’s poems, the majority of which 
is not as much as mentioned in Heidneheim’s Bibliotheca. 
Besides the scarcity of the available material there is 
still the problem of the age of the writers of liturgical 
pieces. To determine the one would be to determine the 
development of the Samaritan theology. Dr. Montgomery 
has not ignored this problem. On the contrary, he is 
fully alivt* tt) it, but undm* the circumstancos he accepts 
the results on which most of the scholars agree. We are 
still a long way off from a history of the Samaritan liturgy, 
and consequently from a history of the inner development 
of Samaritan dogmas. In his exposition of tlieir angelogy, 
eschatology, etc., the proofs rest mostly, if not exclusively, 
on (flotations from the liturgy, as much or as little as has 
hitherto been published. He has done justice to the exalted 
conception of Moses among the Samaritans, and has shown 
that all the attributes of a Saviour are applied to Moses, 
as the centre and aim of Creation. Some of the views 
on the theology and beliefs of the Samaritans will, I am 
convinced, undergo some change after the publication of 
the whole manuscript literature, tlie liturgical and non- 
liturgical poetry, the commentaries on the Bible, the Books 
of Precepts, and other writings which I found among 
them. But all that could be done with the existing 
material has been done, and well done, by the author. 
He has also given a full sketch of the literature thus far 
known, with exhaustive references. In this respect also 
I am certain we may anticipate in the near future some 
important additions. More than one little known or quite 
unknown book has been acquired by me, and also some 
very curious documents which may prove of value for 
the history of the development of Samaritan dogmas^ 
and may contribute a chapter on the hitherto unknown 
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mystical literature of the Samaritans, A complete biblio- 
graphy and a large number of exceedingly well-exetuted 
illustrations of documents and monuments, and also three 
indexes, make this book indispensable to the student of 
the Samaritans and of their pathetic history. 

M. G. 


Abyssinian Literature. 

1. Ethiopic Grammar by Aug. Dillmann, late Professor 
of Theology, Berlin ; second edition, enlarged and 
improved (1899) by Carl Bezold, Ph.l)., LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Philology, Heidelberg. Traif> 
lated by James A. Crichton, D.D. London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1907. 

Is there any student of Ethiopic who is unacquainted 
with German ? This question necessarily suggests itself 
to the reviewer of Dr. Crichton’s work, and if that question 
be answered in the negative, some regret must be expressed 
that the “minute and conscientious accuracy, combined 
with sound scholarship,” which Bezold justly attributes to 
the translator, have not been employed on some work of 
which the utility is more obvious. Since the first edition 
of Dillmann’s Grammar bears date 1857, and was a close 
imitation of Ewald’s Hebrew Grammar, it is no depreciation 
of Dillmami’s merits to hold that his work ought not to be 
regarded as up to the level represented by the scholarship 
of fifty years later, which has before it quantities of fresh 
material, and has for its basis canons which are materially 
in advance of those followed by Ewald. Is the followii^ 
half -page of etymologies (p. 45) better suited to the present 
age or to that of Varro s de lingua Latina ? 

^^Thus i\ often stands in Ethiopic as first radical in place 
of Kaf : AflC * old woman,’ alongside of , while the 
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pronanciation in Ethiopio bears rather a spiritual (figpirative) 
sense, A4T *to be old,* beside AA^, ‘to gather,* with 

jlf. farther, in several Ethiopic words fh, **I are very 

commonly exchanged for Tl, e.g. fhOft and Tl®A to stir,’ 
^Arh and 4TvA ‘to be unclean,* and ‘to shake,* 

TIllC and H^’iC ‘ monument,’ AA,'^'^ and AA,^ cassia * ; 
tnH. ‘ river’ belongs to (DifhH, rh4UJ ‘to lie in’ — to tlC<UJ, 
to toll alio’ — to 3T3 More rarely or 

corresponds to a Geml, snow ’ — to (in contrasty 

with wIikIj 'ashes* belongs to jU^), vat, 

pit’ — to ‘navel’— to 

‘ scab * — to 3-13. wyr- Still more frequent is the substitution 
of the rougher gutturals for Qdfy e.g., **184 ‘to be short, •nxp 
rhdJUJ to rake up,’ ^ 1*^ Arabic 

also), 8'rh^/'^ ‘beard,’ jpT, ‘swamp,* |♦UUJ , Ofll^ ‘to 

fumigate with incense,’ ^Dp^inp* On the other 

hand, the simplification of a sibilant into a mere guttural breathing 
is not so common in Ethiopic, though perhaps ^^4 ‘ to go ’ may be 
ranged with the Arabic , and 4*1^0 ‘ to be straight ’ with ^iL; 
the language in other cases prefers to keep by A and (D even 
where other tongues admit V in place of them.” 

If thia paragraph did not come to us with the authority 
of Dillmann and Bezold, it would meet with scathing 
condemnation. What, e.g., is meant by ‘ substitution,’ 

‘ correspondence,* ‘ being ranged with,* etc. ? If these 
words mean anything definite, they should have reference 
either to ‘ ursemitisch * or to some particular dialect ; but 
the words here are compared unmethodically with other 
Ethiopic words, and with other Semitic dialects indis- 
criminately, as though there were no laws of sound- 
correspondence between them. Surely it is agreed that 
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souBd-oorreepondence is uniform, and only disturbed by 
cross-currents. Supposing, therefore, these etymologies 
were correct, they would be of the same value as the 
observation that in English ct is sometimes softened into 
sh, as for example in fdctimi, which is to be ‘ ranged 
with ’ fashion — an observation worthy of the infancy of 
etymology rather than of its maturity. 

But, in fact, this observation is much better than those 
in <ie paragraph quoted. It is agreed that the Arabic 
means ' great,’ and, where the context implies it, 
• a man of great age.* But the context must imply it ; 


^ means ‘ an old man,* and 
* an old woman * ; but without the words and 


before them or the word ^ after them they do not mean 
* old.* Now this word * great * has an obvious cognate 
in Ethiopic, meaning ‘great* in the sense of ‘glorious.' 
How ‘ great * as applied to position is more ‘ spiritual * or 
‘ figurative * than as applied to age does not appear ; for 
‘ an old woman * does not suggest greatness in the material 
sense. But to connect ?^n»C with ^ when that root is 
already otherwise represented in Ethiopic, and solely on 
the ground that some Arabic analogue must be found for 
it, appears to be following antiquated methods. 

The next etymology is oven less satisfactory. The 
Arabic does not mean ‘ to be old,’ but ‘ to be green or 


mouldy ’ of bread. In the Dictionary Dillmann abandons 
this rather wild shot, and makes some other suggestions. 

The next sentence, “ in several Ethiopic words ^*1 
are very commonly exchanged for Ti,” leaves something 
to be desired in point of clearness. Does it mean that the 
following words are alternative forms of the same, and 
differ merely in spelling ? This does not appear to be 
true ; the two words for ‘ to be unclean * seem to be 
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distinct, and -no more confounded in the oaosciouBness of 
those who used the language than ‘ foul * and ‘ vile ' are 
with us. But since ‘ several * is less inclusive than 
* commonly,’ it is difficult to interpret the words otherwise. 

In what follows the better light of the Dictionary has 
not been used to correct the statements of 1857. In the 
Dictionary the supposed connection between rh4UJ and 
TlC/lU is rightly given up. The former word is written 
there ‘ parturirc,’ rightly connected with the A:fpabic 

, ‘ cibus paratiiH ob miilieris partum.’ Examples"' of 
the occurrence of this word are given in Matali^ al^ 
Biidtir, li, 44. 

If rhft® can be connected with both and 

it can only b(' so as the i*eHult of a complicated historical 
process. The historj^ of the obscure roots and 

suggests no connection with a verb meaning ‘to lie ’ ; the 
old gramijiarians know little about either ; apparently 
first appears in connection with camels — Ibn 
Hisham, 178, Jjb ^ ^ , said to mean ‘not 

allowed to go to pasture ’ ; ibid., 458, 3 J 

afterwards ‘to emaciate,’ Af/hdnf, viii, 190, 

, which comes near the sense ‘ to be value- 
less.’ Probably the Lisdn al~Arab is correct in giving 
the sense ‘ to remain in one place,’ whence the senses 
‘ to be stagnant,’ ‘ grow corrupt ’ arise ; and the beginnings 
of the sense ‘ to deceive ’ are found in the expression 
(Yakut, Irfihddy i, 813). But the connection 
of this verb with must be described as a wild shot. 

In the year 1857 this paragraph was probably un- 
objectionable ; in 1907 it is deserving of censure. It ill 
therefore to be regretted that Dr. Crichton’s abilities have 
not been devoted to some better task than th!e reproduction 
of antiquated German work. A grammar of the Ethiopii 
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laiBgaage qompited by himself in accordance with the 
newest lights would be far more creditable to British 
scholarship, and such a task it is not too late for him to 
undertake. 

2. pROVERBES Abyssins, traduits, cxpliqu(3S, et annotAs 
par Jacques FaYtlovitch, Docteur ^s lettres. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1907. 

The opening out of Abyssinia has led to some demand 
for works dealing with the modern dialects spoken in that 
country. M. Faitloviich’s collection of proverbs will be 
generally welcome, as a help both in acquiring the Amharic 
language, and in learning to understand the spirit of the^ 
people, of which only one side, we may hope, is known 
from the work of RUppell. The Abyssinian outlook on 
life would from these specimens appear to be similar to that 
of other nations, for most of the proverbs can be paralleled 
quite near home, though the illustrations employed 
sometimes differ ; thus, where we speak of shutting the 
stable-door after the horse has been stolen, the Abyssinian 
thinks of the dog barking after the hyaenp, has gone by. 
The editor has given the proverbs in the Amharic script, 
with transcription, translation, and commentary, and has 
added a useful introduction, dealing with the bibliography 
of the subject and the territorial expansion of the Abyssinian 
dialects. 

3. Proben aus amharischem Volksmunde. Mitgeteilt 
von Euoen Mittwoch. Mitteilungen des Seminars 
ftir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, Jahrgang X, 
Abteilung 2. 

This is a collection somewhat similar to the last, only 
more varied in character, containing stories and songs, as 
well as proverbs and jests. Dr. Mittwoch obtained them 
ttom Aleka Taje, teacher at the Seminar ftir Orientalische 
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Sprachen; He has bestowed great pain#4Mi 4Jie nuan^ 
of the pronunciation, and has endeavour<|d to ^eproduce^ 
these in his transliteration ; learners will derive help 

from his labours, though the words at first look somewhat 
unfamiliar in consequence. His collection of proverbs 
appears to lx* (juito distinct from No. 2. 

4. ExZERPTE Airs DEM KoRAN IN AMllARISCHEK SpRACHE. 

Mitgeteilt von Euoen Mittwoch. As above, ’Jahr- 
gang IX, Abtelluiig 2. ' ^ 

This is i\ collection of passages translated into Anoiiarid ‘ 
for the 11 s< of the native scholar mentioned in the 
review by two Mosh‘m friends. The Arabic texts were 
translitoi*ated into Amharic characters and then interpreted 
in the Amharic language. The translators were not quite 
equal to tlu‘ir task, and even in the familiar ^ ^ 

mistak<‘ , for This chrestomathy is, however, 

a very welcome addition to the literature of the Amharic 
language. 

5. Aressinisciie Glossen, von E. Lpitmann. Zeitschrift 

fiir Assyriologie, XXI. 

This is a collection of three glossaries — Tigr^-Turkish, 
Tigr^- Arabic, and Ethiopic- Amharic. The second is by 

far the longest, and is interesting as a monument of 
Egyptian Arabic. The first, consisting of eight glosses 
only, contains three puzzles : the Turkish for ‘ there is * is 
given as yol, for ‘ go away ' hind^ddam, for ‘ he is gone * 
diilddL Since the first of these words is the ordinary 
Turkish for ‘ way,’ the second somewhat like the Turkish * 
for ‘a thousand paces,’ and the third something like the 
Turkish for * plunge, plunge,’ perhaps the glossator was 
mistaken or the glosses have got attached by accident to 
words to which they were not originally assigned. 
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Indian Taotr^M : A Quarterly devoted to Sanskrit 
Literature I edited by G. Thibaut and Ganganatha 
Jha. Alla^bad : 1907. 

This new Journal, of which there have come to hand 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pa^es 1 to 334, of vol. i, for Januaiy, 
April, and July, 1907, promises to be of considerable 
interest. The object of the editors, who have various 
scholars co-operating with them, is to devote it partly 
to the translation into English of important Sanskrit 
works, — chiefly of the philosophical class, but including 
also grammar, astronomy, law, and other departments, — 
and partly to original papers dealing with tlie literature 
of India in all its various branches, and with its antiquities. 
And reviews are to be given of any works falling within 
the scope of the Journal. 

In the three parts now before us, we have instalments of 
translations of the Khandanakhandakadya of Sri-Harsa 
which probably dates from before the eighth century and 
is presented to us as being the most famous and important 
of those Vedanta treatises which emphasize the negative or 
sceptical side of that system, and of the Vivai-anapraineya- 
saihgraha of Vidyaranya-Madhavacarya wliich exhibits in 
a concise form the contents of Prakasatman s Vivarana or 
elucidation of Padinapadacarya's Paficapadika or gloss on 
6artikaracaryii’s great commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 
And we have also the first three instalments of an Historical 
Survey of Indian Astronomy by Professor Thibaut, than 
whom no one is more competent to instruct us on that 
intereating topic : in the introductoiy note to this, a graceful 
tribute is paid to the memory of Mr. Shankar Balkrishna 
Dikshit, whose early death removed a scholar who was 
competent to take a leading part in this line of research. 

The editors announce that they have in course of 
preparation translations of the Nyayamafijari and the 
HimamsAnyayapraka^a, an analysis of Kum&rilabhatta’a 
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Sldkav&rttika, and a new translstioa, full com- 
mentary, of the Surya-Siddh&uta* an original 

commentary by Pandit Sudhafcara Dvivedij|ir||0 is already 
well known as Professor Thibaut’s collabota^ in editing 
the Paiicasiddhantika of Varahamihira. And they notify 
that translatioTiH are contemplated of the Madhva- 
siddhantasara, the NyayabhaKyavarttika, the Dhvanyaloka, 
the Bharatanatyaj^astra, and, in the department of law, the 
Viramitrodaya and the Mitaksaril. 

With this programme befor«' uh, and with the sam|^$ of 
performanei* given to us in the first three parts, we may 
cordially commend this new publication to the favourtkblp 
considei*ation of our readers. ^ 


Indian Historical Series : Vol. I, Early History of 
THE SOLINKIS, Part 1, by Gaurishankar Htrachand 
Ojiia. Ajmer : the Naidika Yantralaya Press : 1907. 

This is the first result of a commendable undertaking 
begun by Mr. Ojha with a view to imparting to his 
compatriots, in the Hindi language, a knowledge of the 
ancient history of their country. As is indicated in the 
introductory note, the work is, of course, chiefly based on 
the inscriptions edited by European and Native scholars 
in the htdian Antiquary, the Epiqniphia Indica, and 
other publications. Mr. Ojha shews, however, that he has 
not simply taken over the results amved at by others, 
but has weighed the epigraphic bases for himself, alsq ^ 
the translations of the writings of ‘ Maigesthiniz, Ariftn, 
Kartias Rufas, Plutark, Dayodoras, Jastin, TaJami, F&hid<n^ 
Huentsailg, Suiigyuhg, IJkauhg, Itsihg,' and others : and 
he has not hesitated to express opinions of his own when 
he has found reason to differ from the views arrived at 
by other inquirers. As regaixls the scope of the present 
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instalment, — the term Sola^ki is used as the established 
vernacular form of the name Which in the inscriptions is 
presented as Calukya, C&lukya, Caulukya, and in various 
other forms ; and Mr. Ojha has exhibited here the history 
of the Western Calukyas of Badami (about a.d. 550 to 
757), of the Western Calukyas of Kalyani (a.d. 973 to 
1189), and of the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi (a.d. 615 
to about 1146). We wish him success in his undertaking, 
and hope that he may arouse an interest in antiquarian 
research which will result in the bringing to light, from 
a part of India which must possess many such remains, 
ancient inscriptions which, without local assistance, are 
beyond the ken of even the most zealous searchers. 
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(October, November, December, 1907.^ 


I. — Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Not}(ntih‘r 12///, 1907. -Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
th(' Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mrs. Blanche Eleanor Dutton, 

Miss Shaila Bala Das, 

Sir C. A. Elliott, K.C.S.L, 

Sir J. Digges La Touche, K.C.S.I., 

Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Raja of Kanika, 

Mr. Tiijugi Narayan Chadha, 

Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran, 

Mr. M. S. Das, C.I.K, 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., 

Khan Bahadur Sayid Aulad Hasan, 

Mr. Gustav Theodore von Holst, 

Qazi Talammuz Husain, 

Maulvi Sakha wat Husain, 

Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed, 

Colonel John Pennycuick, R.E. (ret.). 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 

Sundar Singh, Ratngarhia, 

* Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr. C. W. McMinn, LC.S. (ret.), 
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Rev. H. Anderson Meaden, 

Rev. W. Sutton Page, 

Srimjin MuttusvAmi Sivjlnandhi Vaidye^vara 
Mudhaliyar. 


Sir Mortimer Durand i*oad the following paper ; — 

Nadir Shah. 

We have seen in the course of the present generation 
a great stining of the dry bones in the East, and among 
the nations which seem to be waking to a new life is the 
ancient monarchy of Persia. 

I need not go into details with regard to the remarkable 
movement which has swept over the face of tlie land, but 
it is one which has shaken the established order of things 
to its foundations. Fourteen years ago, when I went to 
Tehran, Persia was an Oriental monarchy of the old type. 
The Shah, Nasr ed din, was an autocratic ruler who could 
i||j(Ji^^xactly as he pleased, and there was not a semblance of 
popular rights, or the least desii*e on the part of the people 
to put any check upon his power. As in Russia a few 
years ago, the people in general regarded the monarch as 
their God -given ruler, to whom they looked for protection 
against ill-treatment on the part of Ministers or provincial 
Governors. His word was as the word of Gcxl Himself. 

It is true that the Shah was obliged to pay some regard 
to the feeling of his priesthood, who, though not beloved 
by the Persians, had yet considerable power of giving 
trouble. It is true also that, like other Oriental 4nilers, 
the Shah had, for his own convenience, entrusted the 
administration of the country, with very full powers, to his 
Wazir, and this Wazir, the late Sadr Azem, believing himself 
to be indispensable, behaved towards the Shah at times 
with much arrogance ; but everyone knew that if i^^me 
to a serious oon^ct between the Shah and the MullaliB 
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between the Shah and his Minister, and the Shah chose to 
exert himself, his will would certainly prevail. This was 
shown when Nasr ed din’s son and successor, a much 
weaker ruler than himself, suddenly deposed the Sadr 
Azem in 189(5. Neither the Sadr Azeiii nor his friends 
the Mullahs, whose support he hod always studiously 
cultivat(»d, inadt' the slightest attempt at resistance. 

Tn every C)n(‘ntal monarchy there always remains the 
one check which nature has imposed upon despotic power, 
the possibility that tht* nation may revolt against intolerable 
tyranny, and Pt'rsia was no exception to the rule, but-^ 
prac/tically then* was no other check upon the omnipotence 
of the Shall. 

The position now is very different. There has been 
a sudden upheaval, and, as in Russia, the autocratic power 
of the monaich has been overthrown with extraordinary 
suddenness. A representative assembly sitting in Tehran 
now dictates to tlie Shah on all sorts of matters, turning 
out ministries, and refusing taxation, and behaving generBUj^ 
as if it W(‘r(‘ the strongest power in the country. ^ 
Shah has subsciribed to a new Constitution, granting'^ 
all classes of his subjects rights which they would not 
have, dreamt of claiming ten years ago, and the most 
powerful and popular Minister Persia has seen for the 
last fifty years has been murdered on suspicion of being 
opposed to the reform movement. Not only that, but the 
murder is openly defended in Tehran, and the Shah’s own 
entourage, if the newspapers are to be believed, have 
sigmfied their adhesion to the party of reform. It is 
enough. to make old Nasr ed din turn in his grave ! 

What will be the outcome of this upheaval no one cAn 
vei^ure to predict. It may end in foreign interference, or 
a return to autocratic rule, or the permanent triumph of 
democracy. It may end in the regeneration of Persia. 
But ijae thing is certain, that the Persian nation has been 
(^Jpeply stirred. 
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In theHe circumstances it has occurred to me that it 
might be of some interest and advantage to turn back to 
the last occasion upon which there was a great upheaval 
in Persia, and to see what the Persian people is capable 
of doing. 

You all know the history of the great soldier Nadir 
Kuli, who rais€»d himself from the position of a penniless 
adventurer to the throne of Persia, and swept with his 
conquering armies all Western Asia from Bagdad to Delhi 
and from Khiva to Muscat. I need not enter into^tke 
details of his career. What I wish to point out if^''that 
he was a Persian, and that he made the Persians once more 
for ek time the strongest power in Asia. He was, it 
true, a Turkoman by descent and language, not a Persian- 
speaking inhabitant of Fars. But Iran, or Persia ak' tjie 
world has chosen Uj call it, consists of a number 
different populations and tribes, among whom are sewral 
tribes of Turkomans, for example the Afshars, to %hich 
Nadir belonged, and the Kajars, who have given Persia its 
present dynasty. The members of all those populuj^ons 
and tribes consider themselves as Iranis. Nadir, though 
a Turkoman, was an Irani, just as much as if he ha(j^ been 
bom a Bakhtiari or a Feili Lur, or a Beluch fro^ the 
Eastern provinces, or an Arab from the Karun Valley, or 
a Kurd from the western border. All these tribes and many 
more are still included or represented within the borders of 
Iran. I can myself remember hearing a Bakhtiari chief, 
who had the greatest contempt for the Peraians of the cities 
and plains, speak of himself as an Irani. And when 1 asked 
him whether the Bakhtiaris generally spoke of th^selves 
by this designation he answered : ** Chira, Sahib ? Why 
' not ? We are Bakhtiaris, but we are Iranis of col|p»e. 
All the Iliafi, the nomad tribes, are Iranis. Some, di us 
are Deh Nishin, sitters in villages. Some are not, but all 
are Iranis.” Whatever distinctions one may draw b^i^een 
the various inhabitants of Persia, thev^ are all IraniB-;|- 
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PerBians. Nadir was a Persian, and in the main it was 
the Persians to whom he owed his wonderful success. 

Now, without ^oing into great detail, what were his 
achievements ? 

When his name first began to attract attention he was 
a freebooter, a rah zan, or striker of roads, in th€t 
Khorasaii province. He had been in the service of the 
Govemor of Khorasan, and had distinguished himself by 
beating oft' and dispersing a large force of Turkomans 
from the steppes, the dreaded ‘Adam farush,* or man- 
sellers. Till* reward of his courage and capacity had been 
jealousy and liatred on the part of other Persian officer^, 
the men who had been jobbed into militaiy coii^iandB 
by influence at Court, and they had brought abotft his 
dis^frace Tlie conqueror of the Turkomans wai^ i^ven 
dkbjected to the ignominy of the bastinado. Then he 
turned against his persecutors and took to the road. 
Very soon tin* cowardice and incompetence of the people 
about the Court achieved the ruin of the country, and 
when Nadir had established himself as a professional 
bandit with a following of two or three thousand free 
lanc^ Persia had fallen to the lowest point she has ever 
reached. An armj of Afghans, contemptible in numbentf 
and with no organisation, had overrun the western luSlf 
of the country and set up an Afghan dynasty in the old 
capital of Ispahan. Tehran and Kasvin also were in 
their hands. The Turks had advanced from the opposite 
direction and seized the Eastern provinces, until Turk and 
Afghan mot. The Russians had come down fronj^ the 
north ^'into what is called the ‘silk country,* and were 
established in Qilan. The wretched successor of the Persian^ 
nMli^rchs was a fugitive in the jungles which lie between^ 
tfie Elburz range and the Caspian coast, and of all the 
Once mighty empire of Iran nothing remained to him but 
a few poor and almost i&ftccessible districts in Mazanderan 
a|id I^k. We have been accustomed to regard the Persia 
J.R.A.B. 1908 . 
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of our day as a decadent kingdom, melting away, as 
a Persian statesman put it, like a piece of sugar in a saucer 
of water; but the Persia of our day never sank so low 
as the Persia of 1727. Yet what followed ? In that year 
the freebooter offered his services to the fugitive Shah, 
who accepted them gladly, and soon afterwards made 
Nadir his commander-in-chief. Nadir at once proceeded 
to l^ttack the Afghans, whose real weakness he saw from 
the first. His Persians fought well when well led and 
W(‘ll paid. In a year or two the Persians were once more 
masters of Khorasaii, Ispahan, and Shiraz. Then the 
victorious general, to whose standards the Persians flocked 
with enthusiasm, dethroned the Shah and turned upgn 
the Turks. We all know what soldiers the Turks are. 
Yet after one success they were beaten by the PerdUtns 
in gi*eat battles and driven back to the walls of Bagdad. 
Finally, such was the fear inspired by Nadir and his 
Persian army that the Russians evacuated without firing 
a shot the provinces they had occupied. In 1736, nine 
years after the freebooter liad offered his services fio the 
Persian monarch, he was himself crowned Shah, and found 
himself the ruler of an Iran which stretched once more 
from the Tigi-is to the Afghan border and from the 
^ucasus to the Persian Gulf. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly what proportion 
of Nadirs army was then drawn from Persia. Some of 
the beaten Afghans had entered his service as soldiers 
of fortune, and he had enlisted in Khorasan some of the 
nomad Turkomans and some Uzbegs from Balkh, but 
certainly the bulk of his force was Persian, and it was 
supported entirely from the revenues of Persia. Up to 
that point, at least, the regeneration of Persia was majibly 
the work of her own sons. 

Then Nadir Sliah’s ambition lured him on to aohemes 
of foreign conquest. First he turned upon the Afghans 
and made them pay dearly for their raid into Irarsif. 
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Candahar was taken after a long siege, in which the 
Bakhtiaris from Central Persia greatly distinguished 
themselves. Then Kabul fell, and Nadir established there 
a garrison of his Kizlbash, the descendants of whom 
remain to the present day. They were Persians. Possibly 
they were in part Turki Persians from the more warlike 
tribes of the north. The very word is Turki. But the 
word was in use before Nadir’s day to describe 4ho 
soldiers of th(' Persian monarchy. These Kizlbash were 
undoubtedly lianis. # 

Having made himself master of Kabul, Nadir marched 
on to India, and you all know what followed. The Indian 
armies, disheartened by the incompetence and treachery of 
their leaders, made little resistance, and the Mogul eiUperor 
was soon a prisoner in his own capital. After two naonths 
stay in Delhi, Nadir vShah marched away again, loaded 
with colossal plunder, and having annexed to his dominions 
all the provinces of the Mogul Empire west of the Indus. 

It is very interesting, by the bye, to study Nadir’s way 
of making war. The Persian army in its advance on 
Dolfa was covered by cavahy riding sixty to Eighty 
miles in front, after the manner of Napoleon, and his 
methods were d( ‘scribed by a contemporary writer in 
words which might have been applied to Napoleon, orlia 
American imitator. Stonewall Jackson. Hanway writes 
of him ; “ In the conduct of his wars he ever preferred 
stratagems to force. His marches were always amazingly 
rapid, and his progress so irregular and contrary to the 
ordinary rules of war that he confounded his enemies.” 

The Persian army which took Delhi was a more 
heterogeneous force than the armies which had beaten 
the Afghans and Turks in Nadir’s earlier campaigns. Ai 
he conquered fresh territory Nadir incorporated with his 
troops contingents from the conquered populations, readily 
attra^sted to his standards by high pay regularly disbursed, 
and oy the prosj)ect of plunder under so mighty a leader. 
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The Persian troops, though still generally spoken of as 
Kizlbash, included not only bodies of horse and foot 
from among the Georgians and Bakhtiaris and Kurds 
and Turkomans from Iran, but also a considerable number 
of Afghans and of Uzbegs from Balkh, whoso Mongolian 
faces and savage ways struck with horror the more polished 
and gentle Indians. Yet in the main the conquering host 
was an Irani force under an Irani leader. 

Having conquered India, Nadir proceeded to establish 
his power in the countries which we now call Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan, and then turned his arms against the 
Khanates of Turan and his old enemies the ‘ Adam farush.’ 
He conquered Bokhara and Khiva, and returned to Persia 
by way of Merv, having signally defeated the Turkomans 
of the steppes on their own ground. In this expedition 
he was accompanied by a large contingent of Afghans, 
among others by several thousand Yusuf zai foot-soldiers, 
who suffered severely in the Turkoman desert. On his 
return his army was swollen by many thousands of 
Uzbegs from Bokhara, Khiva, and Samarcand, and^ by 
some of the Turkoman nomads. 

This was the zenith of Nadir’s life. Until his return to 
Persia in 1741 his career had been one of almost unbroken 
MUteess, with just enough of hardship and reverse to 
temper his character. His conquests had been dazzling 
in their rapidity and astonishing in their extent. In the 
short space of twelve years he had carried his victorious 
standards into capital after capital over a tract of country 
two thousand miles from east to west, and more than 
a thousand from north to south — a tract about equal in 
extent though not in population to that overrun by 
Napoleon two generations later. Like Napoleon he b^d 
done all this by the power of his own genius, rising* to 
the heights of empire from the position of an ofaseuvd, 
soldier of fortune. And in the main he had during that 
time shown himself to be as just and moderate and lilberal 
as he was^bold and skilful in war. 
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Shortly after his return to Persia, as he was znanohiiig 
from Meshed through the mountains towards Tehran, an 
attempt was made to assassinate him, an attempt from 
which he narrowly escaped. Rightly or wrongly he was 
led to attribute this to his eldest and favourite son, 
Reza Kuli, and not long afterwards Reza was blinded 
by his coiimiand. 

It is difficult to say precisely at what date he gave this 
terrible ordfT. When I was in Persia I tried to collect as 
much iiifoi-iiiation as 1 could about Nadirs life, and I was 
struck by th(‘ paucity and contradictory nature of the 
infoi-iniition available. The traditions in existence among 
the Persians, whether written or oral, I found to be quite 
untrustworthy, and tlu‘ standard works on Nadir's life are 
full ot difficulties and contradictions. As an instance 
I may inenl'on th(‘ account given by the English merchant 
Han way who was in Persia in 1744. When he is writing 
about ewnts of which he was an eye-witness Hanway 
seems to be very careful and trustworthy, but when he 
wi-ites from hearsay he makes some astonishing errors. 
For example, when lie takes up the story of Nadir's life 
at the point at wliich Fraser's history ends, aftetn his 
expedition to India, Hanway makes Nadir march his 
armies from Peshawar to Kabul, from Kabul to Sind, firom 
Sind to Khorasan, from Khorasan to Balkh, Bokhara, aiid 
Khiva, and from Khiva back to Persia by way of Merv, 
all in the space of six or seven months. From a rough 
computation this would mean marching over ten miles 
a day — perhaps nearer fifteen — without a day’s halt. 
The Persian official historian Mirza Mehdi is equally 
impossible to follow. He seems to skip a year altogether. 
Malcolm and Maynard have apparently worked out thesli^ 
puzzles in a more or less satisfactory manner, but much 
remains to be done before the events of Nadir's life are 
arranged in accurate sequence, if indeed this can ever be 
done now. I confess that after working at Nadir's life on 
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and off for several years I have found it quite impossible 
to reconcile the bewildering conmdKctions with regard to 
this question, the date of Reza Khan’s blinding, which was 
the real turning-point of Nadir’s career. 

However, the question of date is one of no gi'eat 
importance. In any case, not long after Nadir’s return 
from his conquest of India and the Central Asian Khanates, 
his fortunes began to decline, and his character seemed 
to undergo a surprising change. About the same time that 
ho blinded his son he entered upon his expedition against 
the Lesgian mountaineers of the Caucasus, about whom the 
Persians had a proverb, ‘‘If any Shah is a fool, let him 
march against the Lesgis.” They had incensed him Jiy 
defeating and killing his brother. The great army which 
Nadir sot in motion for this unfortunate expedition — Nadir’s 
Moscow — is said to have amounted to 1 50,000 men, aUd it 
is certain that a large part of it consisted of Afghans 
and other foreigners. The advanced guard of the army, 
the first to attack the mountaineers, was an Afghan 
contingent. It is none the less true that the bulk of his 
army consisted of Persians or Iranis. 

Uhe expedition was disastrous. Nadir did indeed 
penetrate the Lesgian mountains, and established himself 
W their rear at Derbend on the Caspian. He tried 
bard, wdth the aid of a brave but unfortunate English 
sailor, Elton, to organise a Caspian navy, so as to turn 
the Caucasus entirely. But his troops suifered many 
defeats, and lost heavily in numbers and confidence in the 
course of their mountain warfare. The result was not 
only to disorganise and discourage them, but to bring 
upon Nadir a host of other difficulties. The Russians, 
alarmed for the safety of their own frontier, gave moral, 
if not material, support to the brave mountaineers, fhe 
Turks, smarting under their many defeats at the haqija» 
of the Persians, and apparently regarding ass a aerious 
menace Nadir’s boast that one day he would planl his 
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standards on the shonuitlol the Bosphomsi began to make 
large preparations for^ Worst of all, the news that 

Nadir’s career of conquest had at last been checked spread 
like wildfire throughout his own dominions, and the tribes 
of Iran, weary of incessant warfare, whicli was dr ai f d n g 
the country of its men and its treasure, began to show 
a mutinous spirit. The funds required for the payment 
of the troops became more and more difficult to raise, and 
soon, from north and east and south, came news of risings 
and revolts. All these misfortunes coming together, enraged 
Nadir Shah to the verg(^ of frenzy. Remorse and sorrow 
for the fett‘ of his son had already made him gloomy and 
liej'ce. A dropsical disease which liad attacked him in India 
grew more serious. He began to lose the moderation and 
justice and sense of humour which had hitherto distinguished 
him. The < exactions necessary for the support of his army, 
which cost liim about £5,000,000 a year, became intol0**able. 
The punishments he inflicted grew year by year more 
unsparing and savage. The country behind him was 
gradually depopulated, and the admiration which he had 
inspired among the Persians changed into fear and liatred. 

Nevertheless, for a few years more he fought oa,'^th 
fine courage and skill against his enemies, foreign and 
domestic. In 1744 he quelled the revolts in Persia wi^^ll 
fearful slaughter, his veteran troops, weary of war as they 
were, falling upon the rebels with a cool and ordered rage 
which no untrained ^evies could withstand. At the same 
time he marched against the Turks and completely 
defeated them, until at last they took shelter within the 
walls of Kars. When he made peace with them he stood 
out once more as the greatest soldier of his time, and the 
lustre of the Persian arms, which had been momentarily^ 
tarmshed in the defiles of Daghestan, was again resplendent. 

The Englishman Hanway visited his camp in 1744 arid 
hias left on record a detailed statement of the composition 
of the Persian army. ^ It is interesting to study his figutes 
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and see what proportion of the fom Was Irani. He relates 
a conversation which he had with a leading merchant of 
Kasvin when on his road to the camp. This man said to 
him : “ Who was it that restored the Persian Empire but 
the Persians ? and who assisted the king to conquer India 
but the Persians ? He lias now a foreign force and governs 
us with an army of Tartars.” This was a picturesque 
exaggeration. It is known that during this time Nadir 
was levying recruits from Persia in large numbers. The 
city of Ispahan alone gave him a thousand yearly. 
Han way, who saw the faults of the Persians clearly (»nough, 
says of them that they “ are robust, warlike, and hardy, 
and are now all become soldiers.” Still, the proportion of 
foreigners w’^as undoubtedly large. Hanway mentions in 
his list ** fifty thousand Afghans,” six thousand Ouzbeqs, 
Tartars of Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand,” and “six 
thousand Tiirkuman Tartars of Turkomania.” It is evident 
from what he says that this w^as not all, and it seems likely 
enough that at this time not far from a half of Nadir's 
army was non-Persian. 

It is unnecessary to linger over the closing year of 
NadjSt'f^ lif«- The picture is a sad one, for no one can help 
admiring Nadir's character in his earlier days. The 
;|lOBsession of uncontrolled power was fatal to it, as it 
seems always to be fatal. , And he had had a haid life. 
As Napoleon said : “ On vieillit bien vite sur le champ de 
bataille.” By this time, to quote Hanway, “from an 
incessant fatigue and labour of mind, attended with some 
infirmities of body, he had contracted a diabolical fierceness, 
with a total insensibility of human sufiieriugs.” His 
countrymen were now his enemies. He had begun his 
career by alienating the Persian priesthood, and he had 
now alienated the rest of the people by the hatred which 
he showed to them, a hatred so fierce that Hanway belj|^yes , 
he would have gladly cut ofiT the whole nation 4^ 
stroke if he could have done without them. After a year 
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or more of fearful hotrors inflicted upon them, horrors 
which make one feel that the great conqueror's mind was 
now thoroughly unhinged, they became persuaded that he 
did in fact contemplate a general massacre of his Persian 
troops with the aid of his Afghans and Tartars, The 
Persian officera in his army thereupon decided to save 
themselves by the only means in their power, and in June, 
1747, Nadir was assassinated in his camp by his own 
Persian guaids 

Tlio accounts of the assassination agree in relating 
that th(^ Afghans and LJ/begs, led by Nadirs foremost 
lieutenant the Afghan Almied Khan, afterwards himself 
a great concjin^ror, attacked the Persians to avenge the 
death ol theii great Ic'ader, but were beaten off. This 
stoiy seems to he true. Tt would appear, therefc're, that 
they could h lully ha\e been in superior force. 

To sum up, 1 think it may fairly be said that in the 
first hall of the eighteenth century, when the Persian 
Empire had fallen to the lowest point it has ever reached, 
a Persian soldiei of fortune, aided mainly by Persian 
troops, which were suppoHcd entirely from the resources 
of Persia -for Nadir hardly touched his great reservl^ the 
treasure plundered fioiii India — not only shook off a foreign 
yoke, but for a time raised Persia to the first place amo^ 
the Asiatic powers When th<i conqueror turned against 
his owm people they slew him. With him no doubt Ml 
the supremacy of Persia ; but the country has ever since 
retained her independence and 'a great tenitory. She is 
now in a far better condition than she was when Nadir 
first drew sword in her cause. 

I think tliat at the present time these facts give food 
for thought. Of course, the days are post when a Persian 
monarch leading a Persian army could hope to aweep 
ovm^half Asia, and defeat or frighten Turkey and India 
4|||d Russia, All I wish to point out is that even in 
comparatively recent times Persia has shown hemAlf frk 
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be capable of great things. The world has changed since 
then, and it seems iinlikel|^ that Perrfa will ever again be 
one of the leading powers of Asia; but she is a country 
of great latent resources, with a quick-witted people, 
a large proportion of whom are not the contemptible 
cowards which misrule and misunderstanding have some- 
times made them appear. Persians still speak of Nadir 
Shah with admiration and pride, and rightly so, for not 
only did he free his country from a foreign yoke, but he 
revived the spirit of her people and left them a great 
tradition. In the hands of a capable Government Persia 
may still be a respectable power, and her voice may yet 
count for something in the councils of the East. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoey, Mr. Irvine, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Professor Hagopian, Dr. Thornton, and 
the Chairman took part. 


December IT thy 1907. — Lord Reay, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. H. D. Watson, I.C.S., 

Mr! R, C. Hobart, I.C.S., 

Mr. Surendra Nath Sinha, 

0 

Sirdar Kahan Singh, 

Mr. Narsingh Prasad. 

The President made mention of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. E. L, Brandreth, who had been 
Hon. Treasurer of the Society for 17 years, and who had 
been made an Hon. Vice-President in 1906. 

A vote of condolence to Mr. Brandreth’s family was 

Mrs. Bullock Workman read a paper on Ascen 
North-West Himalayas,” illustrated with lantern vtelik. 
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OF THE 

liOYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

X. 

THE NATIONS OF INDIA AT THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
THE PANDAVAS AND XAURAVAS. 

Bv F. E. PAR<4TTER. 

rpHIS papor explains how the nations and tribes of 
India w('re arrayed in the great war of the Pandavas 
against the Kauravas, and the annexed map illustrates the 
position by exhibiting the names of the countries and 
peoples in different colours, those supporting the Pandavas 
being printed in blue ink, and the Kauravas and their 
allies ill red, while those which were neutral and all collateral 
details are printed in black ink. It has been prepared at 
Dr. Grierson's suggestion in order to ascertain whether the 
division has any ethnographical significance with reference 
to his researches into the languages of India. 

lip is based entirely on the Mahabharata. All the data 
adduced are taken from that woi’k, and I have not ^gone 
outside of it, even to the Hari-Varh6a, to supplement or 
modify what the Mahabharata itself says. To enter into 
questions of criticism of that encyclopaedia is no part of 
the present discussion. The aim is a much humbler one ; 
it is to let the book speak for itself, and to put together 
all that it says about the formation of the two hostile 
1908. 21 



^10 THE NATIONS OP INDIA AT THE BATTLE 

confederacies. The story, with its interspersed explanations 
and allusions, is taken just as it stands, and the incidents 
narrated (excluding, of course, the miraculous) are treated 
as if real. It is only in this way that, in the first instance 
at least, one can attempt to estimate whether the account 
of the great battle and of the nations engaged in it yields 
any information about the ethnographical divisions^ of 
ancient India. The edition of the Mahabharata used is the 
Calcutta edition of 1834. 

The Pandavas had delivered Virata, king of Matsya, 
from the combined cattle-lifting raid of the Kauravas, led 
by Duryodhana, and the Trigartas, led by Su4arman, and 
Virata, in gratitude, bestowed his daughter Uttarfi, 
Arjuna*s son Abhimanyu.^ The nuptials were solemnised 
at his capital Upaplavya, and in response to invitations 
there came the following kings and princes : — Krsna with 
the DaiSarhas from Anarta, the king of KaiSi and the king 
of ^ivi, who were very friendly to the Pandavas, Drupada 
Yajfiasena, oikhandin, and Dhrstadyumna of Pancala ; 
and also others apparently who are not named definitely.^ 
As the period of the Pandavas' exile had come to an end, 
the occasion was deemed a fitting one for them to demand 
that they should bo restored to their former position, and 
negotiations were opened.'"* 

Krsna and his attendant princes were closely allied to 
the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, and friendship, 
for he and they were first cousins,^ Arjuna had married his 
sister Subhadra,® and he and Arjuna were like brothers. 
Krsna and his kinsmen, however, did not then wholly 
commit themselves to the support of the Pandavas, and 
returned home after the marriage.® Drupada proposed 
tliat the Pandavas, while demanding their kingdom or at 

* iv, 2313-47. 2 iv, 2348 -7«. ® v. 24, etc. 

* Their mother Prtha Kunti wus his father Vasudeva’s sister. 

® i, Subhadriiliaraiia-p. ® v, 100. 
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least fiVe villages, should send messengers to all the kings 
to solicit their aid, so as to forestall Duryodhana, according 
to the maxim that right-minded persons respond to the 
request of those who first importune them.^ That was 
done,'-* but Duryodliana, who kept himself informed of 
their proceedings by means of spies, sent out appeals 
also immediately afterwards.® 

The suppoi-t of Krana and his kinsmen princes was 
a matter of great importance to each party, and Duryo- 
dhana and Arjuna each hastened to Dvaraka to solicit 
their help.^ Kiana took a middle course. He joined the 
Panda\ as as a non-combatant ally, and sent a large body 
of warlike cowherds called Narayanas to fight for Duryo- 
dhana.^ The Yadavas and their tribes (or families), 
the Bhojas, Andhakas (or Aiidhas), Vrsnis, Satvatas, 
Madhavas, Da^arhas, Ahukas, and Kukuras, were not 
altogethf” at one in their sympathies. Most of them 
naturally sided with Krsna and the Papdavas, and thus 
Yuyudhana, Cekitana, and other princes actively joined the 
Pandavas ; but Krtavarman joined Duryodhana,® though 
no definite reason is apparent why he took that course in 
opposition to the rest of the Yadavas. It may, however, 
be noted that, wliile all these princes are called Vmni, 
Satvata, etc., Krtavarman alone among them is called 
a Bhoja.^ As a Bhoja, therefore, he would have approxi- 
mated to the other Bhojas, who dwelt on the east of the 
Sahya mountains, and so had connections with Vidarbha 
and Mdfhismati. The other princes all lived apparently 
on the west side of those mountains ; Krsna's capital was 
Dv&raka, and Yuyudhana lived in Anarta.® 

In reply to the messages for aid, kings hastened in from 
all quarters. 6alya, king of Madra, set out to join the 

1 V, 70-89. 8 V, 129. * V, 104, 132. 

* V, 133- 4. 6 V, 144-52 ; vii, 3265 ; viii, 1077. 

• V, 570, 680-7, 2233-4 ; ix, 1969-84. 

5737; viii, 1070, 4066; ix, 1623. 
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PainKjlavaSi the two youngest of whom were his sister’s 
sons ^ ; but Duryodhana interposed before he reached them 
and won him over by lavish hospitality and earnest 
entreaty.^ The other kings took sides definitely. The 
leading kings are named, and each came with an aksauhini 
of troops. Seven ranged themselves on the Pandavas* 
side, and ten on the Kauravas* side ; thus the Pandavas 
had seven aksauhinis, and the Kauravas had with their 
own army eleven akaauliinis.® It is important to note 
their names, because it seems to be implied that their 
troops comprised all the miscellaneous races and tribes 
which are mentioned in the course of the long battle. 
No fresh combatants appear to have come in afterwaw^s 
except llakHasas and Nagas. Each of the leading kings 
must therefore have brought not only his oAvn soldiers 
but also contingents summoned from sun*ounding tribes 
which acknowledged his overlordship. This is stated 
expressly with reference to certain of tlie kings, such as 
Yuyudhana, Drupada, Viriito, Bhagadatta, and Sudaksina, 
in the following list ; and it would seem from such state- 
ments, not only that the kings brought contingents from 
subordinate tribes, but also that some of them, such as 
Yuyudhana and Drupada, had bodies of mercenaries. The 
leading kings on each side then were these. 

Two lists are given of those on the Pandavas’ side,^ and 
they name — (1) Yuyudhana Satjaki of the Satvatas, with 
an army of soldiers, many of whom were from various 
countries ; (2) Cekitana^ ; (3) Dh^8^ketu, king of Cedi^ ; 

1 Vi, 3681 ; i, 3816; v, 199. ® v, 172-90; ix, 310-11. 

^ An aksauhini is stated to comprise 21,870 chariots, 21,870 elephants, 
66,610 cavalry, and 109,360 foot'Soldiers (i, 293-8). These are impossible 
numbers, even including camp-followers. Another reckoning is given in 
V, 6264-7, where it is stated that the term aksauhin! was commonly used 
os more or less synonymous with the names for snuiller bodies of troops* 

* V, 670-83 and 2233-64. * He was a Vr^ni, v, 2006, 7646. 

” He was of the Vrsnis, vi, 3715 ; and of the S&tvatas, vi, 371^20. 

^ Son of v, 6900. 
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(4) Jayatsena, or rather Sahadeva/ fion of Jariaandha, 
king of Magadha; (6) Drapada, king of Pafioala, whose 
army comprised soldiers from various countries, with all 
his princes and sons ; (6) Vira^, king of Matsya, who 
brought mountain (parvatiya) chiefs in his train; and 
(7) either the king of Pancjya with troops of vanous kinds 
from the sea-coast countries, or five Kaikeya brother- 
princes, of wlioni Vrhatksattra was chief* (for there is 
a difference between the two lists). 

On the Kauravas’ side were ^ — ( 1 ) Bhagadatta, king 
of Priig)} otisa, with CiiuiS and Kiratas in liis force; 
(2) Bhuiibiavas, son of Somadatta ; (3) S^alya, king of 
Madra ; (4) Krtavarinan Hardikya with Bhojas, Andhas, 
and Kukuras ‘‘ ; (5) Jayadratha’ and other kings of Sindhu 
and Sauvini ; (0) Sudaksina, king of Kaml)oja,® with an 
army containing Yavanas and Sakas ; (7) Nila, king of 
MahismaM,” with troops called Nilayudhas from DaksipA- 
patha; (8) and (9) the two kings of Avanti, Vinda and 
Anuvinda/® each with an aksauhini ; and (10) five ftrother- 
princes of the Kaikeyas, of whom Vinda was chief.^ 


^ Jayatnenu ih named expreHHly, v, 577 ; but he is placed on the 
RauravaH’ side, v, 2'»03, vi, G23, and was killed on that side by 
Abhimanyu, viii, 120. Jayatsena, thereiore, in the first passage would 
seem to be an error for 8ahadcva, see p. 316 below. 

* Pan^ya is mentioned in v, 578-9, and the Kaikeya princes in v, 2240. 

Both wore on the Paiidavas’ side and are often mentioned. The former 
was a reigning king, and the latter were princes ousted from theii 
kingdom, see p. 317 bolow ; yet the Kaikeya prince is said to have led an 
aksauhini, vi, 3060. * vii, 972-3, 3971, 5021. 

^ V, 588-95, with 2242-54 ; vi, 622-4 are corrupt, 

* V, 5742 ; vi, 3730-4. 

•* He was a Bhoja, v, 2252, 6737 ; vii, 4429 j and a SAtvata, vii, 8258. 

’ He was son ot Vi-ddhak^ttra, king of Sindhu, vii, 6258-63 ; and was 
more especially king of Sindhu, v, 2186 ; vii, 0265-6. 

*» i, 0995 ; V, 6274-5. ' » v, 5751. 

vi, 3661 ; vii, 3682-94. They must be distinguished from two of tho 
Kaikeya princes of the same names who were on the same side. The 
two Avanti kings were killed by Arjuna, vii, 8682-94. The two Kaikeya 
princes were killed by Satyaki, viii, 507, 621-2. 

V, 594 ; viii, 492. See last note. 
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tleasons are given why these various kings took one 
side or the other, and those which influenced some to side 
with the Pandavas may be considered first. 

Drupada, king of PafLcala, was father of Draupadi, and 
so the Pandavas’ father-in-law. He ‘was therefore deeply 
interested, and brought with him his ten sons, including 
6ikhai?din,^ and nil the Paficala princes who were headed 
by Dhrstadyumna.*^ They belonged to two families called 
the Snijayas® and Somakas,^ which are often mentioned 
in the course of the battle. Virata, king of Matsya, was, 
as already mentioned, bound to the Pandavas by gratitude 
and intermarriage. Krsna was, as already mentioned, 
attached to the Pandavas by consanguinity, marriage, ai'^d 
close friendship, yet both parties had been his fritmds ; ® 
and though he did not take an active part in the fighting 
he warmly supported the Pandavas’ cause, and advised and 
encouraged them to the utmost. His kinsmen Yuyudhana 
Satyaki® and Cekitana*^ were not constrained by any 
connection with Duryodhana, and joined the Parujavas 
with all their forces. But his brother Balarama, feeling 
the difficulty of his position more acutely than Krsna, 
refused to take any part in the contest and withdrew 
altogether.** With the other Yadavas there came to tho 
Pandavas’ aid Purujit Kuntibhoja, who was king of Kunti- 
rastra,® for he was a cousin of Krsna’s father, Vasudeva, 
and had adopted as his daughter Vasudova’s sister Kunti, 
the mother of the Pandavas.^® 

A brief account of political events that are mentioned 
will explain much of tho reasons that influenced other 
kings. Jarasandha, king of Magadha, had established 

1 V, 5100, 7397-7407, 7494-5. 

* i, 7174 ; V, 6100, 6152, 6324, 7598. Draupadl’H brother, v, 2891. 

* V, 64, 90. i, 7174 ; v, 661-2. « v, 92. 140-1, 158, 5342. 

« ii, 126 ; v, 668, 6101, 6882, 7645. ’ v, 6101 ; vi, 8716. 

^ V, 6347-9, 6387; ix, 1969-84. Both Bhlma and Duryodhana had 
been hie pupils in the art of arms, v, 5346-7. 

* V, 5163, 5922 ; vi, 834, 1740. i, 4382-3. 
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A supremacy over the kings in Eastern India, Madhyade4a, 
and Central India, and his special adherents were ^i^upala, 
king of Cedi, Vakra, king of Karusa, the kings of VaAga 
and Pundra (or Paundra).^ Karna, king of AAga, was 
his ally, for he had given Karpa that kingdom,*^ *and 
Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, was subservient to him.® 
Bhismaka, king of the Bhojas in Bhojakata and called 
king of Daksinatya, submitted to Jarasandha, and separated 
from his kinsmen, viz., the other tribes of the Bhojas.^ 
The Kurus under Bhisma were Jarasandha's allies, and 
the Aiidliakas and Vrsnis were brought into subjection by 
skilful |>olicy.‘'^ Purujit Kuiitibhoja, the Pandavas^ maternal 
grand -unele, maintainc'd some independence in the*west of 
the Deklian Only eighteen families of Bhojas, who 
were settled in the neighbourhood of Mathura, under 
Krsna’s leading stood out against Jarasandha's ascendancy 
These p< ^itical devcdopments unsettled many tribes and 
nations in Madhyade^a, and some of them are said to 
have shifted their position westwards.® In the turmoil 
Krsna found full scope for his genius. Kaihsa, who 
was of the Bhoja race,” married two daughters of Jara- 
sandha and became his vassal ; and strengthened by the 
alliance established himself in Mathura and tyrannized 
over all his kinsmen. Krsna, forming a small combination, 
killed Kaihsa,^-* and placed Kaihsa’s father Ugrasena on 
the throne at Mathura^®; and this deed provoked Jara- 
sandha’s persistent hostility against him.^* Jarasandha 
took up arms against him, but was foiled for a time, 
Aiterwards, however, Krsna and his adherents fled in fear 
to the extreme west and established themselves at Dvaraka,^ 


1 ii, 671-84. a iii, 16062 ; xii, 134-6. » U, 679-80. 

* ii, 586-8, 1116-16 ; v, 6360-1. » v, 2054^, 

® ii, 680-1. ii, 589. « n, 690-3. 

» vii, 388. 10 337 ^ n 12964, 

*2 ii, 694-8 ; vi, 2609. v, 1886. « ii, 761, 

ii* 699-626, 631-2. 
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When the PAndavas began their reign and aimed at 
independence and supremacy, they had to reckon first with 
Jarasandha,^ and Bhima with Arjuna and Krsna killed 
him.^ They installed his son Sahadeva * in the kingdom 
of Magadha, and Sahadeva made friendship with Krsna 
and the Pandavas.^ The confederacy then fell to pieces. 
The Aiigas, Vahgas, Pundras, and other nations in Eastern 
India stood apart und(*r the hegemony of Karna, king of 
Ahga,*^ and Bhagadatta became independent in Pragjyotisa. 
The Cedis and Karusas formed a separate group under the 
leadership of oi^upala, king of Cedi ; and Bhismaka 
regained his independence, and lx»camo friendly to the 
ParidaVas.® The most formidable king then was Si^upi^'hi, 
and Krsna killed him.^ Hi^upala’s son Dhrstaketu became 
king of Cedi,® and he and the Karusa kings followed 
Krsna's lead ; and there was moreover a bond of con- 
sanguinity, for Si^upala’s mother was sister to Krsna s 
father and the Pandavas' mother Kunti.*^ Thi‘ Cedis and 
KAru^ therefore sided with the Pai?davas in the great 
war.^® Bhismaka’s son Rukrain, whose sister Krsna had 
married, offered his support first to the Pandavas and 
afterwards to the Kauravas, but not being appreciated by 
either at his own estimation withdrew from the contest.^^ 

In Magadha itself Jarasandlia s fall produced dissension, 
and Sahadeva, though placed on the throne, did not 
apparently acquire more than the western part of the 
kingdom ; for two other kings of Magadha are mentioned, 
Dan<ladhAra and Dan da, who reigned in Jarasandha's 

» ii. 625-33. « li, 929-30. 

* ii, 694-5, 884, 962 ; v, 2325 ; xiv, 2436-44. 

* ii, 962-6. ® ii, 1527. “ ii, 1160-7. 

’ ii, 1584 ; v, 669-71. » v, 6900. 

* ii, 1508 ; v, 5900. Nakula also married DhrHUketu’fl sister, i, 3831 ; 

iii, 898. 

V. 669. ” V, 1881, 5360. 

V, 5366-87. He ruled over Bbojas au^ Ahukas, two tribes of the 
Yadavas, v, 6360-1, 5866. 

« U, 1090-1 ; viii, 688-704. 
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eapitali Qirivraja ^ (which was in the eastern part of the 
country), and are distinguished from Jarasandha*s son.® 
Sahadeva had a brother, Jayatsena or Jayasena,® who 
seems to have possessed some efoveroignty. Sahadeva 
sided with his friends Krsna and the Pandavas,^ and the 
two other kings, Dandadhara and Danda, naturally took 
the opposite course.^ So also did another Magadha prince 
named Jalasandha/^ and Jayatsena seems to have done 
tlie same.^ 

Similar reasons are a})parent why the five Eaikeya 
prince^ and tlie Paiidya king Joined the Pandavas. The 
forrnc'r had been ousted from the Kaikoyas,^ for there was 
a contest between two families of royal cousins, each 
consisting of ti^(‘ brotliersJ^ They had been worsted, and 
were thorefor(> in a position similar to that of the P&ndavas. 
They were also friends of the Pandavas.'^ The victorious 
princes 'er<' close neighbours of the Sindhus, Sauviras, 
and Madras, and would naturally have gone with them in 
supporting the Kauravas ; the ousted princes would 
naturally have sympathized with the Pandavas, and have 
joined them in the hope of regaining their own kingdom. 

As regards the Pandya king Sarangadhvaja, there 
appears to have been some* connection between his royal 
house and Mathura, and it is said he made friendship with 
Krsna,^® and was a devoted admirer of the Pantjavas.^® 


1 viii, 696; and ii, 627-8, 809 10, 1091. « ii, 1090-2. 

* V, 2014 ; viii, 120. v, 2014, 5,325. ® v, 5764. 

® V, 2504, 579.3, wharo read Md.gadha for Miidhava ; vii, 4573-92. 

’ V, 2503 ; viii, 120, where he is said to have been killed by Abhimanyu. 
Both Sahadeva and .Tayatsena are mentioned in v, 2014. Jayatsena is 
named in v, 577, 2014 as having joined the Panejavas, but this Beexns 
erroneous. The point, however, is not im|)ortant ; what is important is 
that the M&gadhas were divided ; the western took the P&ndavas* sids 
And the eastern the Kauravas’ side. See p. 313, note 1. 

* Or Kekaya, vi, 3501-3. » v, 664, 2248 ; viii, 108-9. 

iii, ^2. C See p. 319. 

“ \*il, 1016-20. 18 V, 667, 5918. 
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Turning now to the leading kings who joined the 
Kauravas, the foregoing explanations show in part why 
those of them who lived in Eastern and Central India were 
hostile to the PandavaS and Krsna; and further reasons 
are found as follows. 

Karna was an intimate friend of Duryodhana and one 
of his most trusted advisers ; ’ in fact, it was his ill advice 
and that of 6akuni, king of Giindhara, that forced on the 
great contest.- Ho was also a deteririiried rival in arms 
of Arjuna.’^ He therefore led his own Anga troops ^ to 
Duryodhana’s aid, and brought in the kindred nations of 
Eastern India, namely, the Vaiigas,*^ and also the Kalihgas 
under their king Srutayudha.*^ 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa, is said to have cherished 
the kindliest feelings towards the Pandavas ^ ; yet he may 
afterwards have been induced by his friendship for 
Jarasandha to entertain resentment against them and 
Krsna, and so to join the Kauravas. It is stated, moreover 
(though in fabulous form), that there liad been hostilities 
between Krsna and Pragjyotisa.** 

Much of the strength of the Kauravas lay in the 
assistance which they received from the north-western 
countries. Jayadratha, king of Sindhu and Sauvira,® had 
married Dhitarastra’s daughter,^® and had been defeated 
by the Pandavas in his attempt to carry off Draupadi.^^ 
He had, therefore, the strongest reasons for supporting 


1 iii, 17169 ; vi, 1620 ; viii, 1275, 1732. 

2 V, 631 8, 2303, 2414-16, 6409 10. iii, 17171-2. 

* viii, 863, 877-Sl. They are also said to have been led by soma of 
their own mleccha kings (vii, 1142' 5; viii, 877-80), who would have 
been Karna’s vassals. 

^ vi, 4102 ; viii, 863 ; yet Candrosena, son of Samudrasena, is named 
on the P&n<hivas* side (v, 5911 ; vii, 1007) ; and they appear to have been 
kings of Vahgn (ii, 1097-8 ; vii, 1007). 

« ii, 121 ; vi, 023, 657. ’ ii, 680. 

" ii, 1567-8 ; iii, 488 ; v, 1887-92 ; xii, 1^54-6. 

® iii, 15618, 15635. i, 2744-6. iii, DraupadMiarai^a-p. 
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DuryodKana and opposing the P&ndavas. He is said to 
have had the leadership of ten nations.^ He would 
probably have summoned them to accompany him, and 
it is mentioned he had kings with him.* They are not 
specified, but, besides the Sindhus and Sauviras, it appears 
tliat among thoni were the kings of Qandhara,® Trigarta,* 
Kuliiida ® and J^ivi ® and probably also Ambastha, none of 
whom are said to have brought in separate ak^uhinis or 
armies to Diiryodliana’s help. Some of these kings had 
besides personal reasons swaying them in the same 
direct Hin. TJiey will ho noticed in order further on. 

iSakuni Saubala, king of Gandhara, was uncle of 
Duryodhana and other sons of Dhrtarastra, fOr his 
sister Gandhari was their mother.^ He was also one of 
DuryodhamVs most intimate advisers, and was his evil 
genius.^ lie beat Yudhisthira in the gambling match.® 
Witli hill came his son UJuka.^® As he was a practised 
and unscrupulous gamester, the names of Kitava, Kaitava, 
and Kaitavya were given to him and his son,^' and were 
also apparently applied to their followers.^* Sakunas were 
no doubt his folio wers.^^ 

Su^arman, king of Trigarta, had been, as already men- 
tioned, an ally of Duryodhana in the raid on Matsya, 
and had been beaten by the Panejavas. He was, therefore, 
a bitter foe to them, and his nobles banded themselves 
under an oath to slay tlio Pandavas.^* 

Walya, king of Madra, joined the Kauravas in the way 
already described. That explanation is rather a lame 
one ; but, if he was one of the kings who looked up 
to Jayadratha, he may have yielded to Duryodhana’s 
solicitation out of policy. 

' 100-1. 2 See p. 313. » iii, 15595-6. 

■* iii, 15593-4. » lii, 15594. « iii, 15612-21. 

’ vi, 748, 1731 2, 3729. • ii. 1718-23, 1762-6, 2510 13 ; v, 2308. 

» ii. 2051, etc., 2513. Jo vi, 3186 ; ix, 1528-33. » v, 5412. 

« vi, 689, 4808, 6648 ; vii, m. w vii 802 

» vii, 683-700. 
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The other leading kings from the north-west were 
Sudaksina, king of Kamboja, and the Kaikeya princes. 
The case of the latter has been explained already. No 
reason is given why Sudaksina joined the Kauravas. He 
does not appear to have had any personal feelings one way 
or the other; hence it seems probable that he followed 
Jayadratha’s initiative. 

Duryodhana obtained great assistance also from the 
kings of Central India, namely, Krtavarman, Nila, and 
the two kings of Avanti. Krtavarman’s conduct has been 
referred to already, but there appear to bo no particular 
reasons why he and they took Duryodliaiia’s part.^ One 
possible motive may he conjectured. Tluj Yadavas \v*th 
their tribes had settled in Western India, and wore pushing 
their way east and south into Central and Southern 
India. They must have been troublesome and dangerous 
neighbours, and Nila at Mahismati and the two kings 
of Avanti may naturally have opposed the Pandavas 
backed by Krsna ; but this does not explain Krtavarman’s 
pai*tisanship, more than suggested above (p. 311). 

Only one leading king from Madhyade^a supported the 
Kauravas, namely, Bhurii^ravas, but it is difficult to make 
out his position. He was son of Somadatta,^ who was 
son of Vahlika,* who was son of Pratipa,* brother of 
^antanu ^ and uncle of Bhisma.® All these, therefore, were 
Kauravas,^ and Vahlika and Somadatta are said to have 
been alive at the time of the great war,® though it seems 
an impossibility. Vahlika is said to have resigned the 
kingdom of the Kurus to his younger brother Santanu 
and to have gone to his maternal uncle’s family, where 
he inherited a very prosperous kingdom.® Now his 

^ It is said Nila hod hod hostilities with Sahadeva, v, 5752. 

» V, 5742 ; vi. 3730-4. * v, 2206, 3402 j vii, 6081-2. 

* V, 693 ; vii, 6934. ■ i. 3797-8 ; v, 5065. « i, 3800, 4426. 

’ vii, 0006-7. 7230 ; viii. 106. » v, 693-4 ; vii, 6920-34. 

* v, 5053-68, Was this an instance of succession through the mother ? 
If so, the story shows both forms of succession existing side by side. 
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mother was a ^aivya princess,^ and he would, therefore, 
presumably have become king of ^ivi ; but there appear 
to be no indications connecting him with the 6ivis. 
Other kings of Aivi are mentioned: thus a king 6ivi or 
Saivya is referred to on the PAndavas' side,^ and Gov&sana 
Aaivya is luiined on the Kauravas* side.^ There was also 
a people called Vahlikas or Vahlikas, as will be noticed 
further on. The similarity of namc^ is very striking, 
yet similarity in names is common in the MahA- 
bharata,* and much stress cannot he laid on it so as to 
prove thal king Vahlika was king of the Vahlika race. 
Bhurisia\cis’ younger brother t^ala dwelt among the 
Vahlikas^, yet a Vahlika king or Vahlika is said to have 
attended Draupadi’s svayamvara^ Tins could hardly 
have been Vahlika liiinself, for he was a v^ery old man 
then, and if it was not he, then th(' Vahlika king was 
some one else Fuither remarks will be offered about 
the Vahlikas, and it seems on the whole that the Vahlikas 
were different from king Vahlika and his grandson 
Bhuri^ravas Wherever Bhurisravas’ kingdom may have" 
been, he might, as of Kaurava lineage, naturally take 
Duryodhana’s part ,7 and throughout the negotiations that 
preceded the batth Vahlika, Somadatta, and Bhuri4ravas 
are represented as closely connected with the Kaurava 
Court. 

Besides the foregoing leading kings, many other kings 
and princes and many other peoples are mentioned in the 
course of hostilities as fighting on one side or the other. 
It is necessary to examine these particulars in order to 
complete the list of countries and peoples which were 
arrayed on each side. This, however, is not always easy, 


I 3797. » V, 6707 ; vi, 834, 2079, 2088 ; vii, 6698. 

E.g. two princes named Vinda and Anuvinda, both 
Avautis and the Kaikeyas ; see p. 313. 

® VI. 760 ; vii, 6997, 6002. 

* See also v, 4360. 


• Vi, 665. 
among the 


• i, 7001. 
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because verbal errors have crept into the text as regards 
both the names of kings and the names of people. Some- 
times two kings had the same name or names almost alike ; 
moreover, different peoples hod names which might easily 
be confused. Instances of this will be mentioned in what 
follows. 

The other kings, princes, and people on the Pandavas’ 
side may be taken first. We may put aside such warriors 
as Amitaujas,^ Jayanta,^ Ksattradeva,^ Ksattradharman,^ 
Satyajit,® Yudhamanyu and Uttamaujas,® Su^arman or 
rather, apparently, Sudhanvan,^ all of whom were Paficala 
princes attending on Drupada and Dhrstadyumna ; oata- 
mika,® Madiraksa ® SaAkha,^® and Suryadatta,^^ who wre 
Virata’s relatives; Anadhrsti,^’^ who appears to have been 
a Yadava ; and other royal relatives of the leading kings. 
Certain other kings are mentioned of whom it is diflScult 
to assert ^anything precise, such as Drdhadhanvan,^® who 
was a Paurava, and brought the Pauravas ; Rocamana 
(or rather two kings of this name ; Satyadhiti Saucitti ; 
Senavindu Krodhahantr and Srenimat,^® who were of 
Kuru lineage; and Citrayudha.**^ There remain certain 
kings who had well-known territories. 

Thus, on the Pandavas' side were Abhibhu,^^ king of 
Ka^i,^ and his son^‘'; Vasudana, king of Paiiisurastra ^ ; 


s V, 5002, 7646 ; vii, 955, 974. 
» V, 590.3, .5916. 

’ V, 516.3 ; vi, 65.55 ; vii, 1002. 
» iv, 1012 ; V, 2237. 

” V, 1014 ; V, 2237. 
i, 8995 ; V, 5919. 

V, 5921. 


1 V, 5903. “ V, 5903. 

* vi, 4152 ; vii, 953-4. 

« V, 7624, 7038 ; vi, 714, 835. 

® iv, 1011 ; vi, 5541. 

iv, 1015 ; v, 2237 ; vi, 2010. 
w V, 5164. 

» vi, 2081, 2415. 

viii, 170. One was a PaAcalu, viii, 2736 ; and the other apparently 
a Cedi, viii, 2740. 

V, 5910, 7649 ; vi, 4151 ; vii, 990. v, 5912; viii, 182. 

V, 5161, 5919, 7650 ; vii, 990. » v, 5909 ; vii, 1003. 

2' V, 2007 ; vi, 2117 ; vii, 3528. 

Ka4i-raja, vi, 834; Ka^ika, v, 5906-7; Kd4ya, v, 5915, 7650; vi,846, 
4151 ; vii, 976. This is sometimes confused with K^Acya. 

»» V, 7650 ; vi, 4151 ; vii, 990. ^ ii, 1884-5 ; v, 6161, 5919; vii, 990. 
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Gitraseha^ king of Abhis&ra ^ ; and some 6aivya prince * 
whose position is not Wear. No explanations appear to 
be given as to the motives that swayed these kings, yet 
something may be suggested by way of conjecture. The 
king of KaSi was Jarasandha’s nearest neighbour and must 
have felt the full power of his arm, and it is possible 
he may have made liis choice out of gratitude to his 
deliverers, Krsna and the Pandavas, for it is said that 
Babhru (A})hibhu king of Kai^l, formed a close friend- 
ship with Krsna.'* And Bhiina besides had married a Kafil 

princess ^ 

In this connection notice' must be taken of the Kosalas. 
They are mentioned as lighting both on the Pandavas' 
side and also on the opposite' side.® Vrhadbala or 
Vrhadratha is named as king of Kosala at this time/ but 
the Solar dynasty })lays a small part in this great contest, 
and wou’d seem to have sutiered an eclipse during this 
period. This would have been probably caused by Jara- 
sandha’s supremacy. His power would have borne most 
hardly on tlie eastern part of Kosala, and it is said that 
the Eastern Kosalas abandoned their own territory through 
fear of him, and migrated southward.® Eastern Kosalas, 
moreover, are im ntioned in the Southern region, and 
a Kosala king is referred to in conjunction with a king 
dwelling on the Venva (Wainganga).® May we not 
attribute the growth of Mahakosala or Daksinakosala to 
such causes ? And I would further suggest that the 
connection between the two Kosalas began from Rama’s 
time, for Rama spent ten years of his exile at a hermitage, 
which seems (from such indications as exist) to have been 
situated somewhere in Chattisgarh.^® Ka4! plays a more 
important part than Kosala in the Mahabharata, and 


^ viii, 526-7, 640-1. “ See p. 327 below. * v, 806-7, 

b 3829 « 877, 1004, 5069 ; viii, 459. « viii, 864 ! 

^ Seep. 326 below. * ii, 590-2. » ii H 17 

“ BAmSty., Aran.-k., xv, 6-28, ed. Gorr. 
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would seem to have regained considerable influence after 
Jarasandhas downfall, so that It may have acquired 
supremacy over Eastern Kosala, and it is worthy of notice 
that where Kosalas are mentioned as fighting on the 
Pandavas’ side they are sometimes joined with the Ka^is. 
The king of Kosala went witli the Kauravas,^ but a body 
of Kosalas, probably from the eastern poHion of the 
country, came to the Pandavas’ htdp, and prol)ably also 
did so in connection with the king of Ka^i. They were 
led by a chief of th(dr own.‘^ 

A large number of iiiisccllancous races are also mentioned 
on the Pandavas’ side, and, as no special allusion is made 
to their kings or chiefs, it would seem that, as alreifdy 
noticed, they consisted merely of contingents summoned 
to attend their overlords. If so, their appearance at the 
battle would not have any ethnological significance. They 
are the folk)wing : — 

The Prabhadrakas. This vrord means ‘ very handsome.’ 
It is used generally by itself ^ or in apposition to Fahcalas,* 
but once with Kekayas ® and once with Kambojas ® ; and 
once again it is used with the word * youths.’ ^ It seems 
to mean a band of youthful nobles; and where used by 
itself appears to refer to the Pahcalas especially. 

Pataccaras.® They were connected with the Matsyas,® 
and 80 would have followed the Matsyas’ lead in joining 
the Pandavas. The Matsya king is said to have brought 
mountain chiefs in his train ; they must have come from 
the northern part of the Paripatra Mountains (the Aravalli 
Hills), and such the Pataccaras may have been. 

DaiSari^ias.^^ They are also mentioned as being on the 
Kauravas’ sido,^^ but that is probably erroneous, because 

^ See p. S26 below. “ vii, 1004. * v, 7635 ; yh 6190 ; vii, 1026. 

* V, 2264, 5163, 6895 ; vi, 2416. » vi, 2022. 

« vii, 992. ’ V, 1842. » vi, 2081. 

*• u, 690-1, 1108 ; iv, 11-12. See p. 318. 

“ V, 4749. ” vi, 2102 ; viii, 864. 
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their king is said to have been on the P&^iavaa ride/ and 
it would have been natural for him to take that course. 
Drupada's eon ^ikhan^in married the daughter of the 
Da4arna king/ and the Da^ariias would probably have 
acknowledged the king of Cedi as their suzerain, and 
joined his army. 

Dravidas/ Colas/ Keralas/ and Kaiicyas (or people of 
Kafici) ** are also mentioned, and the first and lost of these 
are also mention (‘d on the opposite side/ None of these 
names are of ren] significance, because they probably 
represent mere contingents of troops drawn from such 
peoples, and any such contingents may have been 
comprised either in the Pandya king’s army or in that 
of king Nila, or even in both. 

Salveyas also >vere on the Pandavas’ side.® They were 
apparently different from the halvas (who will be noticed 
among t) Kaiiravas’ allies), and ha<l been allies of the 
Matsyas ® ; thus they might naturally follow the Matsyas’ 
lead. 

A numl>er of petty tribes are also mentioned on the 
Pantjavas’ side, namely, Nakulas,^® La^akas and Ma^akas,^^ 
Hundas,^^ Varavas, Tittiras,^* Tumbumas/® Vahikas,^* and 
TaAganas ; while others are mentioned on both sides, 
namely, Daserakas,^® Kiratas,^® Kulindas,^ Ni^adas,^^ and 
Kunejivisas^^ or Kaunejivrsas.^® The Tahganas and V^ikas 
came from the outer northern frontiers of India. The 

1 Vi, 2080, 4271-6. « v, 7418-20. » viii, 464, 2304. 

* viii, 455 ; vi, 2084, where Cobras should probably be Colaa. 

* viii, 456. 

^ viii, 459 ; but probably KSiis or Kalyas should be read here. 

7 V, 5610, 6566. » v, 2138, 6652. » iv. 972. 

vi, 2084. n Vi, 2083. w vi, 2081. 

vi, 2084. M 2084, ” vi, 2084. 

vi, 2084. n yj^ 2083. 

« vi. 2080 ; and 2409, 6483. « vi, 2080 ; and v, 684, 7609 ; vj, 763. 

^ viii, 4308, etc. ; and 4328. 

“ vi, 2081 ; viii, 2304 ; and vi, 2239-49, 6484 ; viii, 779. 

« vi, 2083, » vi, 2410. 

J.B.A.8. 1906. 
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Kulindas and Kiratas occupied the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, the former from about Kulu eastward to Nepal, 
and the latter from there to the extreme east. All these 
tribes may have furnished bands which followed Drupada 
or the Kaikeya princes to the Pandavas’ side, or bands 
which attended the kings of Trigarta and Pragjyotisa 
on the other side. Tumbumas and Nisadas probably came 
from the Vindhya Mountains, and may have accompanied 
the Karusas or the Avantis. The rest of these petty 
tribes cannot be localized except conjecturally, but may 
well have owned some allegiance to one or other of the 
leading kings, and so have been summoned to attend. 
None of them, however, are of importance in this inqiwry. 

We may next consider the other kings and peoples on 
the Eauravas’ side. Here also we may put aside Bhisma, 
Drona, Krpa, A4vatthaman, and others, who wore Dhrta- 
ri^tra’s grand-uncle and ministers, and all his sons. 

From Eastern India came the Kalirtgas, who are often 
mentioned,^ under their king i^rutayudha, who has been 
referred to already. The Vahgas ^ also accompanied Kar^ia, 
and with them wont also contingents from the Paundras 
(or Pundras),^ Tamraliptakas,^ Utkalas,^ Mundas,® and 
Maladas.*^ The Eastern Magadhas have been mentioned 
above. All these may bo included under the term Pracyas,® 
.'v^ldch appears to be used in its general meaning.® 

From MadhyadciSa came the Kosalas under their king 
Vrhadbala or Vrhadratha,^^ as mentioned above,^* and with 
them were probably associated some Videhas and Vrkas.^® 
The Vatsas must also be included among the Eauravas* 
allies. They are mentioned, though Matsyas are more often 

* vi, 662, 668, 670, 2230<4, 2249^50, 2409, 3132, 5483 ; viii, 864, 882. 

‘ See p. 318 above. ^ vii, 802 ; viii, 863. * viii, 863, 882. 

0 viii, 882. « vi, 2410. ’ vii, 183. 

8 V, 5510, 5555 ; vi, 664, 689, 2141, 2584, 2646 ; viii, 863. 

® viii, 138. See p. 380, note 7. viii, 864 ; vi, 3855« 

” V, 5765; vi, 1683-4, 3534, 3855, 5325. “ v, 7612. 

« See p. 323. “ vi, 5483. « vi. 2106. 
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named.^ Matsya is probably a mistake, because the Matsyas 
with their king Vir&ta were deeply pledged to the P&n<J®'VaB^ 
support as explained above/^ The name Vatsa should no 
doubt be read in all these passages, and as it is also 
written Vatsya and Vatsya** the confusion would be easy. 
The Vatsas * and Vatsabhumi are correctly mentioned ® ; 
they were an important nation, and their king attended 
Draupadi 8 svayainvara.® 

The ^urasenas are a people often named on the Kauravas’ 
sideJ They wore closely connected with Mathura, and 
both Kaihsa, wdio reigned in Mathura, and his younger 
brother Sunaman, who was king of Surasena, were killed 
by Krsna.” The Surasenas, therefore, had strong grounds 
for opposing Krsiia and tlie Pandavas.® 

From the north-west came Ambasthas, ^ivis, Va4fttis, 
and VahlTkas. The Ambasthas^® were under their king 
6rutayuh/^ and the ^ivis^^ under their king GovAsana 
Saivya.^** Govasana had married his daughter to Yudhi- 
sthira,^^ and might have been expected to support him ; 
indeed, a 6aivya prince is often referred to on the Pa^da^vas’ 
side,^® But the 6ivis are always mentioned on the 
Kauravas’ side, and it is difficult to account for that 
prince on the opposite side. It would seem that the 6ivis 
and Ambasthas were dominated by Jayadratha and his 
confederate kings, and followed his lead.^® With the 6ll>is 

^ V, 6610, 5665 ; vi, 688, 752, 2406. 

* Conversely, Vetsas ore mentioned on the P&n4eva8’ side erroneously 
for Matsyas, vi, 2084. 

* vii, 396 ; xiii, 19fll. 

‘ ii, 1084; vi, 2084; viii, 237 ; xiii, 1946. 

* iii, l!i245 ; V, 7351. • i, 7002. 

’ vi, 688, ^7, 3294, 6486 ; vii, 183, 799. » vii, 887-9. 

* The £[ari‘Vaiii4o gives fuller particulars. 

“ vi, 688, 760, 2684, 4.340, 6486. h vi, 2684, 2647 ; vUi, 107. 

" V, 7609 ; vi, 688, 2104, 4809, 5486, 5648 ; viii, 1077. 

“ vi, 655, 4601 ; vii, 1789-91, 3628, 3662. “ i, 3828. 

“ V, 6707 ; vi, 834, 2088, 2070, 2117 ; vii, 1008, 0698. 

“ iii, 16681-7, 16602-6, 
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aare almoet always associated the Yai&tis,^ and the two 
appear to have been two tribes composing one kingdom. 

The Vahlikas or VAhlikas are often mentioned.^ Their 
position has been already discussed in part, and on the 
whole it would seem that they were different from king 
VaJilika, who was a Kaurava.^ In addition to what has 
been said above, it may be noticed that they were closely 
related to the Madras, so that the two seem to have 
almost formed one nation.^ Being so closely connected 
with the Madras, they would naturally have accompanied 
the Madras to help the Kauravas. 

Pahcanadas ® would have formed a local contingent from 
the junction of the five rivers of the Panjab, and woldd 
have been included among or have gone with the Sindhus 
and Sauviras. 

Belonging to the same group of nations, no doubt, were 
the Abhisahas or Abhisahas.^ They are generally linked 
with ^urasenas, 6ivis, and Va^Atis, and probably came from 
the eastern border of the Panjab. They were distinct from 
the Abhisaras, who sided with the Pandavas as has been 
noticed. So also the Varadhanas or rather Vatadhanas.^ 

From the near west came the 6alvas.** Their king had 
been a friend or even brother of Si^upAla, king of Cedi, 
and took up arms against Krsna on S^i^upAla’s death.^ 
There was bitter hostility between them, and E^]:ia killed 
him.^® It was natural, therefore, that the halvas should 
go against him and the Pan^avas, and under their king 
Ugrakarman they attended the Kaikeya princes.^^ 


> V, 7600 ; Ti, 6SS, 2104, 2584, 4809, 5485, 5648. 

® V, 2289, 7607 ; vi, 1707, 3293, 5484 ; vii, 973, 4818 ; viii, 779. 

* See p. 321 above ; but compare v, 2289 ; vi, 3633, 4666. 

* i, 2696. 4426-7. ® vi, 760, 2406, 

vi, 688, 6485, 6648 ; vii, 3264, 3339, 7207 ; viii, 127. 

’ vi. 2406. 

8 V, 5510 ; vi, 688, 752, 3169, 6485, 6649 ; viii, 1077. 

« iii, 616-18, 637. iii, 619-889. v, 2249; viii, 13L 
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From the south-west o( Madhyadela came the MAlavas* 
They are mentioned sometimes simply as such,' and some- 
times as ** Western and Northern M&lavas.” * Ei^udrakas 
are also named,* and sometimes both are referred to 
together as Ksudraka-malavas ^ ; but Ksudraka-milavas 
were apparently distinct from Malavas, for both are named 
in one passage.® It is difficult to distinguish them further. 
They and also the J^alvas attended the Kaikeya princes.® 

From the south came the Andhras or Andhrakas/ and 
also the Andhakas.* Andhas ar«^ mentioned,® but this name 
is prohii hl> a mistake for Andhras or for Andhakas. These 
would go respectively with the Kukkuras'® or Kukuras." 
Tlie Andhakas and Kukuras with the Bhojas, Vrsnis, etc., 
were Yadava tribes, and might have been in K^varman’s 
ariny.^*-^ Tlu* Andhras and Kukkuras were Dravidian tribes 
in Central India, and might have been among the Dakisi- 
natyas v^hom Nila, king of Mahismati, brought. 

There were besides the Nisadhas,^* Vidarbhas,'® Traipuras,'® 
Kuntalas/^ and Mekalas,'* all of which may have accom- 
panied the two Avanti kings and Nila. All would be 
included within the general designation of DAksinatyas, 
which are also named separately.^® The Nisadhas were 
not under any king apparently. The Kuntalas may have 
come from two places, for there were two countries of this 
name ; one was apparently the region between Bellary and 
Belgaum, and the other near Chunar, south of Benares. 


» VI, 3852 ; viii, 137. * vi, 4808, 5484, 6648 ; vii, 183, 

* viii, 137. * VI, 2106, 2584, 2646, 3853. 

® vi, 3852-3. « V, 2249. 

’ h, 1176; iii, 12839; vn, 122 ; viii, 779. 

* ii, 767 ; iii, 16654 ; iv, 2360 ; v, 1886, 8048. 

® V, 586 ; read Andhakas. i® ii, 1872 ; vi, 2097. 

» ii, 767 ; v, 586 ; xii, 8457, '« He had Bhojaa, viii, 780. 

‘9 viii, 780. u 1437 . 334 ^ gg2. 

vi, 2103. vi, 3855. ” vi, 2102 ; vin, 779. 

viii, 864, 882 ; and vi, 2103, 3855 (where the reading is Melakaa). 
V, 5tfl0, 7608 ; vi, 8852 ; viii, 863. 
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These latter Kuntalos and the Mekalae woiald have gone 
with the Andhras. 

There remain a number of petty tribes which came from 
all quarters to the Kauravas, and they may be considered 
according to their grouping. 

Paradas^ and Praticyas^ would have come from the 
western confines of the Panjab, and the Varvaras from 
there or from the north. From the eastern limits of the 
Paniab round to Malwa were scattered the aboriginal tribes 
of Sudras^ and Abhiras,^ and they would have attended 
Jayodratha and the king of 6alva. Praticya is used in 
a general sense.® 

Pracyas are mentioned generally,® and appear to hert'e 
included all tribes that came from Eastern India. The 
name is used in a general sonse.^ 

From the slopes and valleys of the Himalayas came the 
Pulindas,® Hathsapadas,® Karnapravaranas,^® and Vikarnas.^^ 
All these would have been comprised within the term 
Udicyas, which is also used in a general sense.^^ 

Other insignificant tribes named on the Kauravas* side 
wereA^vatakas,^® Cicchilos,^^ Culikas,^® Recakas,^® Vikufijas,^^ 
Nandas and Upanandakas,^® Manibhadrakas,^® Simlialas,®® 
Vamana-kosalas,^! Venikos,*^^ M&velakas or Mavelvakas,^ 
Tuntjikeras,^^ and Lalitthas.^® The first three may have 


1 vi, 3853. * V, 5510, 5555, 7fl08 ; vi, 689. 

» vii, 183, 798. vn, 798. 

» V, 890, 7008-9 ; viii, 3511, 3524 ; ix, 28. 

* viii, 138. See p. 326, note 8. 

’ V, 890, 7608-9 ; viii, 3511, 3524 ; ix, 28. 

« V, 5510, 5555 ; vi, 3853 ; viii, 779. 

*» vii, 798. >o>i, 2103. ** vi, 2105. 

V, 890, 7608-9 ; viii, 138, 3511, 3524 ; ix, 28. vi, 2105. 

•* vi, 3855. VI, 3297. vi. 2097. 

vi, 2410. ^ vi, 2098. » vi, 2099. 

» vii, 798. “ vi, 2105. M vi, 2097. 

^ vii, 692 ; vHl, 138 ; they may perhaps be connected with M&vella 
(i, 2364 ; ii, 1272). 

“ vii, 691 ; viii, 138. “ vii, 692 ; viii, 137, 
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oome from thf northern region, and the lost tour probably 
from the neighbourhood of the Vindhya Mountains and 
the Wainganga. The Vamana-kosalos may perhaps mean 
the people of Daksina-kosala, but there are no indications 
regarding the rest. All those from the south would be 
included within the general description Dftksiijatya.^ 

From beyond the Himalayas came contingents of 
Yavanas/ 6akas,’* Khavas/ TusAras,® and Daradas.^ None 
of these appear to have been under kings of their own. 
The first two accompanied the king of Kamboja as already 
mentioned/ and the thi*eo others no doubt attended him or 
the king of Oandhara All these also might be included 
under the geru^ral designation of Udicyas.® 

The only tribes remaining to l>e noticed are Bak^asos 
and Nagas and also certain Pi^acas, which no doubt 
accompanied the former. PtakRosas were arrayed on both 
sides. 

On the Pandavas’ side was Ghatotkaca, a Raksasa king,^ 
who is said to have been the son of Bhima by the Bak^asa 
princess Hidimba.^® Her brother Hidimba lived in the 
forest in the north of PafLcala/* and was killed by Bhima/® 
Iravat, a Ntiga king/* also came to the Pandavas. He is 
said to have been the son of Arjuna by a Naga princess.^ 
Certain Pisacas are mentioned on this side.^® 

On the Kauravas’ side were Alambusa, a Baksasa king/^ 
and liis kinsman Alayudha.^® Alambusa was brother of 

' V, 890, 7608 9 ; \ui, 3511, 3624; ix, 28. 

2 V, 590, 7609 , VI, 753, 2097, 3866 ; vii, 798. 

» V, 690, ,5610 , VI, 753, 2408, 6649. 

* V, 6610, 6655 ; vii, 4847 ; viii, 779. » vi, 3297. 

® VI, 2106, 6484 ; vii, 799 ; yet some are mentioned erroneously on 
F&ndavas side (vi, 2083, where Daradas should probably be Dr&vi^las). 

^ See p. 313 above. 

« v, 890, 7608-9 ; 138, 3611, 3524; ix, ^8. 

“ VI, 2863-9, 3663-70. “ i, 6071-80. “ i, 6940, 6962. 

« i, 6874- 93, 6927. » i, 6036-8. vi, 1737-9, 3288, 3657, 3061. 

VI, 3977-80. la vi, 2083. 

V, 6802; VI, 1711-13 ; vii, 7848-81. 


« vii, 8004-ia 
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Vak», whom Bhima killed near Ehacakrfi|^ and son of 
whom also Bhima killed in the Hii^layas^ north 
of Paiicala and Kosala.^ He is also called! a descendant 
of Rsyai^riiga,^ and if that person be the same as the 
^yaiSniga who lived in the territory of Lonyupada, king* 
6f Ahga/ Alambusa probably came from forests 

bordering the River Kau^iki and Nepal.^ He had, therefore, 
a double blood-feud with the Pandavas, and naturally 
sided with the Kauravas. Pi^^as are also mentioned on 
the Kauravas’ side.® 


In locating the various nations and races in the accom- 
Ipanying map, I have adhered to the views which I 
ventured to express in my translation of the Markandeya ^ 
Purana, except in a few cases where further consideration 
has led me to modify them. 

We may sum up these results in the following way, 
leaving out of account all the insignificant tribes which 
merely furnished contingents to the larger kingdoms, 
that were near them and that claimed some overloi'dship 
over them. 


On the Pandavas’ side were these : — 

From Madhyade^a — Paficalas (with Bak^asas or forest 
tribes from their north), Matsyas, Cedis, Karusas, Da6arnas/ 
K&jis, Eastern Kosalas, and Western Magadhas, with 
various tribes dwelling in or near the Vindhya Mountains 
and Aravalli Hills. 

From the West — all the Yadavas from Gujarat and from 
the territory east of Gujarat. 

From the North- Went — some Kaikeyas and Abhis&ras, 
From the South — the Faniyas, with contingents from 
the Drayjfiian races in the Kamatic. 

^ vii, 4065-76^ i, 6104, %206, 6891^. > vii, 7855-8 ; Ui, 11519-88. 

> vi, 4558, 4570-5, 4564-5. « iii, 0900-10094. 

* Modern belief, as Dr. Grierson tells me, places Singer, 

in the south-east of the Gaya district, but 1 know of no aut^iri^ for it. 

< vi, 3854. 
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On tibe Eauravaa’ side were these : — 


f 


tVom the East — ^the Eastern Md.gadhas, Videhas, Fri^ 
jyotisas (with Cinas and Kiratas), AAgas, VatLgaB, 
ntkalas, Mekalas, Kaliilgas, and Andhras, with contingent# ' 
from all the tribes bordering on them. 

From Madhyad(\4(jtr^^\Lr&fienm, Vatsas^ and Kosaias. '» 
From the North-West — Sindhus, 'Sauviras, Madra|^ 
Vahlikas, Kaikeyas, Gandharas, Kainbojas, Trigartai^^ 
Ambasthas, and Sivis, with contingents from the tribew^ 
all around them \ 

From the — hill tribes from all along the Him&laya^^ 

except from th(‘ north of Pancala ^ 

From the West — halvas and Malavas J 

From Central India — the Yadavas from the countij 
south and south-east of Baroda, Avantis, Mahismakai^ 

' Vidarbhas, Nisadhas, and Kuntalas, and contingents fron 
the races bordering them in the Dekhan 

We may summarize these conclusions fuiiher 
confining our attention the leading nations Tho 
on the Pandavas side wore the Paiicalas, Matsyas, Cedi| 
Karusas, Ka^is, and Western Magadlias from Madhyadeia^ 
all the Yadavas from Gujarat and the country east of it| 
and the Pandyas On the Kauravas’ side were all thd’. 
nations from North and South-Eastern Beliar, all 
and West Assam, and all the region south pf Bengal as fax 
as the River Godavari , the ^firasenos, Vatsas, and Kosftal^ 
in Madhyade^a , all the nations in the north and north-' 
west with the i^alvas and Malavas . and th| Avantis a]||| 
all the nations of Central India. / 

Stating these conclusions more generally still, we ma]g 
say that the Pandavas' cause combined the Paftc&las 
all the kingdoms of South Madhyade^a (except 
^hrasenas and Vatsas) together wittpthe Y&davas 
Qujar#i against the rest of Northern, Central, and 
India. Now the YddaviliS of Gujarat are said to have 
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an ofikhoot from those who dwelt in the country 
Mathura ^ ; and the division of the contending parties may 
^be broadly said to be South Madhyade^a and PaiicAla 
against the rest of India. This is a striking generalization, 
and it may not be without some significance, although 
reasons have been given why almost every individual 
nation made its particular choice of sides. But the 
* ethnological value of this general statement is diminished 
by three factors : first, the nations arranged on either side 
were certainly not all of the same stock ; secondly, it must 
be remembered that it was kings wliich brought their 
armies of subjects, and there are indications that kings 
were not always of the same race as the majority of their 
subjects, but that they belonged sometimes dynasties 
which had conquered the countries and established them- 
selves in tlie sovereignty ; and thirdly, a powerful king 
commandeered contingents from neighbouring kingdoms 
and tribes which acknowledged his overlordship. 

Instances of the last factor have b(*en noticed in dealing 
with the smaller nations and tribes. As an instance of 
^the first factor it is stated in genealogical chapters that 
the Karusas (to whatever race their king may have 
belonged) were of very difForeni stock from their allied 
nations of Madhyade^a. And on the Kauravas’ side it 
ia certain that the nations of Bengal and Orissa were 
considered to be mlecchas, and were therefore wholly 
different from their allies of Madhyade^a and the north- 
west. As an instance of the second factor we may note 
that Ersna aiW the tribes of Bhojas, Vrsnis, Satvatas, etc., 
had established themselves in Gujarat only a short time 
before the war,^ so that Yuyudhana and Cekitana must 
have brought alien subjects in their armies, and something 
^ this kind is distinctly stated about the former's troops.® 
Similarly, on th4A Kauravas' side it is clear that Karna, 


^ ii, 589-416. 


^ ii, 689-618. 


> See p. 312. 
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though king of Ajhga,, was not an AAga/ and yet, as AAga 
the hegemony of the kindred nations of Vahgas, 
Kalitigas, Punkas, etc., he brought all those alien nations 
to join in a war which did not concern them in the least. 

One further instance may be cited here as aas^ing 
a connection between seYeral of the kingdoms that supported 
the Pandavas. Vasu, who was a Paurava, conquered Cedi 
and reigned over it, and also subdued the neighbouring 
countries. He had five sons and established them as« 
separate rulers in those countries, and two of them founded 
the dynasties of Cedi and Magodha.^ By a fable, which 
is full of absurdities and chi*onological inconsiwstencies, it is 
further alleged that another son, whose sister was Satyavat!, 
the grandmother of Dhrtarastra and Pandu, established 
a dynasty in Matsya.*'' 

The way in which each side marshalled its forcei^ may 
be noticed. The Pandavas* centre was Upaplavya, ihe 
capital of Matsya,^ and the Kauravafl* centre was their 
own capital, Hastiimpura. The hosts that assembled on 
the Kauravas’ side are said to have been so vast that< they 
could not concentrate at Hastinapura, and they stretched 
in a curve from the southern portion of the Panjab round 
the north of Kuruksetra to the north of Paiicala.® The 
Pandavas’ allies concentrated in and around Matsya.^ 
The remarks made about each nation and an inspection 
of the blue and red tracts in the map wiU readily show 
how each probably reached its position in these two 
conformations. When the negotiations failed the Pandavas 
marched north, driving in Duryodhana*8 outposts, and 
took up a position on the west of Kuruk^etra.^ The 

^ JarAsandha gave Karna the kingdom of Aiiga, see p. 315 ; and, 
whatever we may think of Karna’s alleged parentage, it is certain 
he is always treated as being of the same stock as the other actors,^ 
He had mlecoha kings under him in Axiga, see p. 318, note 4. 

- ® i, 2334-66. ® i, 2371-2419. 3801-16. * v. 101, 196, 686, 6167-8. 

* V, 696-601. ® V, 2241, 4956, 6147-61. ’ v, 6166-6, 6174-7 ? vi, 646., 
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Kaurava hosts closed in around the east of ISbat region,^ 
and the battle was fought on the plain of Kuniksetra.^ 
Some concluding remarks may be permitted by way 
of comment on the great war. The nations in and around 
the Paiyab formed a very strong portion of the Kaurava 
confederacy, and the great battle* by destroying their 
monarchs and armies would have seriously weakened their 
strength and gravely imperilled their stability. Now it 
as worthy of notice that the introductory part of the 
Mahabh&rata describes how Abhimanyu’s son Pariksit was 
killed by the Naga Taksaka who reigned at TaksaiSila in 
the Panjab, and how Pariksit’s son Janamejaya vancpiished 
Tak^ka and Takaa^ila. This is narratt'd in ridiculously 
fabulous form, yet there is one feature noteworthy in it, 
namely, that the Panjab kingdoms, which constitutec^o 
strong a bulwark in the great war, have all disappeared ; 
tha Naga Taksaka reigned over the Panjab, and came into 
direct conflict with Arjuna’s grandson and great -grandson 
who reigned on the Jumna. If one may hazard a conjecture 
on^ such a flimsy story, it is that the Nagas must have risen 
to power during the interval of weakness which followed 
the great battle and have conquered the kingdoms of the 
Panjab. 

f 


> V, 5310-11, 5407, 7613 ; vi, 645. 


“ Vi, 3. 



THE MODERN HINDU DOCTRINE OF WORSflL 


By G. a. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Ph.D., D Litt., M.R.A.S. 


rpiIE great maHw of Hindus of the present day follow, 
^ and for nearly five centuries have followed, ^he 
rel^ous doctrine of salvation by hhakti, or loving faith. 
This, although nominally based on the Vedas 'and 
IJpanisads, is strongly opposed both to the advaita 
Vedantist doctrine of salvation by knowledge and tp 
the Mimariisa doctrine of salvation by works. Its very* 
idea of salvation, a life of never-ending bliss near the 
Holy One, is radically different from that oflfered by these 
two schools. 

The bhakti-school of religion is really, as is well knewui 
a descendant of the noblb thoughts found in the J^uxg^vad 
Oita, and this is more partiQularly true as regards ^hat 
part of the doctrine which treats of what we, in dis- 
cussions on Christianity, should call ‘ works.* As it is 
assumed as the basis of belief that faith, and faith alone, 
can save a man, the question naturally arises as to what 
relation his good or evil works bear to his salvation. 

The controversy on this point has divided the Western' 
Church since the dawn of Christianity, and it is interesting 
to note that the bhakti-church of India has been troubM) 
by exactly the same difficujjty, mixed up, too, as with us, 
with the puzzle of pitedestination. In India, in this cult, 
find two sharply opposed systems of belief, one known 
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as the ' cat * and the other as the ‘ monkey ' School. The 
‘cat '-school, which holds the truth of what we should call 
the doctrine of ‘ irresistible grace/ teaches that Bhagavat, 
the Holy One, saves the soul as a cat takes up its kitten, 
without free-will on the paii of the latter. The ‘ monkey '- 
school, which holds to the doctrine of ‘ co-operative grace,* 
teaches that the soul, in order to be saved, must reach out 
and embrace the Holy One, as a young monkey clings to 
its mother. Nearly all the North Indian sects of the 
bhakti-chuTch are followers of the latter scliool, and it is 
natural that its adherents should investigate the question 
of works, and discuss how far they are involved in the 
‘ clinging ’ which they believe to be necessary to salvation. 
W^^are familiar with the importance given to^works in 
the Bhagavad Oita, and the subject is still treated 
Northern India very much on the lines laid down by that 
poini, and, indeed, the modern teaching professes to be 
derived from it. 

^ As the subject is of interest alike for the comparative 
stftidy of religions and for the comprehension of modern 
Hindu belief, I give in the following pages a translation 
of^tm sections from the Bhakta-kalpadmina of Pratd^pa 
Siifma (written in 1 86(1). Although the original has been 

^ printed more than once, I think it is better to offer a trans- 
latiiik rather than a summ^^y in iny own words ; for so 
little is known about the bliakti-cxAi in this country that it 
is important that those who read the following pages may 
be certain that they haV^ before them what the author 
actually said, and not a picture coloured by my own 
prepossessions. I tliink that it is worth translating, for 
it gives^ery complete, if rather long-winded, explanations, 
and, although written in Hindi, is by no means easy for 
t}|» foreigner to understand unless lie has made a special 
study of this side of India's religious speculation. 

The Bhdkta-k^lpcidruriia is a version in modem 
language and a rearrangement of the famous BhxiktOrmdlM 
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of Nabha-dftsa (circ. 1600 A.D.). Prat&pa Sirfiha gives the 
lives of the various saints referred to in that work, and 
groups them, not in Nabha’s order, but according to their 
ni^thus. A ni?tha is literally ‘ a position ’ or ‘ attitude,’ 
and in the bhakti-cvlt it is a technical term, meaning the 
heading under which a saint is to be classed. Some saints 
are classed as being distinguished for a sense of duty, 
others as preachers, others for their devotion, others for 
their hyrnn-writing, others for their holy love, and so on. 
Each of these classes is a ni»thd. A saint may belong to 
several ni^fhds — a perfect saint belongs to all — but his 
cleiSBification depends on that characteristic which is most 
prominent from the point of view of the observer. 

There are twenty-four of these nii^fhds, and PraApa 
Siihha dovot('s a section of his work to the saints of each. 
To each section he prefixes an introduction describfag the 
particular characteristic on which the ni^tM is foundUd. 
What arc here translated are — 

(1) The introduction to the Dharirva nisthd, or tl|g| 

which the characteristic is bhagavata-dhmma, literally 
** the morality of those devoted to the Holy One,” i.C,vvhat 
we should call a State of Grace.” \ 

(2) Th*' introduction to the Dh^rTrui-pracdraka n^thd, 
or that of Preachers of the Goapel of Grace. 

The introduction to the Dliarma ni^thd deals directly 
with the question of works. K divides good works into 
two classes, viz., those that are done in the hope of a 
reward, and those that are done simply to be dedicated 
to the Holy One. The latter must be entirely %ee from 
self-interest, and are then the only works that are of 
any account towards salvation. This distinction between « 
works which are interested (dakdma) and those which are 
disinterested (niskd7itlfi) fully agrees with the teaching of 
Ihe Bhagavad Oitd. 
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But» to the believer in one and only means of salvation-^ 
hhaJcti^ or faith — the question arises how works, which are 
the antithesis of faith, can be a means of salvation. The 
answer is that they act only indirectly. Good works, which 
are disinterested, produce bhaktif and it is this bhakti, so 
produced, that wins release from the weary round of 
continual births and rebirths. 

This idea is further developed in the introduction to the 
Dhanna-praedraka iiisthd. Here special stress is laid on 
the value, both to the doer and to the hearer, of preaching. 
If the bhakti-mlt is to be counted as a form of Hinduism 
(and if it is not, there would be vt^ry few Hindus in India), 
few statements so inaccurate have been made as that 
Hiiiduism is not a missionary religion. Here w have 
a form of belief which actually hves upon its missionary 
work. It ignores all caste and condemns no religion 
utterly useless, and ever since its foundation its converts 
have increased in geometrical progi’ession. Every follower 
of the cult is, and if he is genuine must be, a missionary. 
Not#« the missionary field confined to existing forms of 
Hindu belief. The common statement that no Musalman 
can ij^coine a Hindu is disproved by the fact that some 
of tlie greatest saintirof the cult, men whose hymns are 
housj^hold words and are printed and sold by thousands, 
werS"’ converts from Islam. Others, such as Kabir and 
Fr&nanatha, succeeded in forming important sects which 
absorbed many of the actual doctrines of that belief. As 
in Buddhism, what we miiy name the laity was not called 
upon to abandon caste or its old household worship. Kabir’s 
famous couplet — 

» 

mba-se hiliye, aaba-se miliye aaba-ki lyiyi ndU, 

^ * ha~jl* ‘ hd-ji ' saha-se Icahiye basiye apar^ gM — 

teaches universal tolerance, and similarly, in the tiunslatiion 
below, we have Pratapa Siibha urging us to eneourag# 
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our neighbour to study his own scriptures^ whether they 
be those of our belief or not. And then, on the top of 
this great tolerance, there comes the missionary zeal for 
preaching faith in a personal God — a God whose name is 
of small import, whether it be Allah, or Rama, or Ki^na, 
but always a God who has been incarnate as a man, who 
loves mankind and calls for mankind's love. So long 
as tliis is believed and acted upon, to the hhakti reformer, 
a man might believe what else he liked. 

No one, whether he admits the influence of early 
Christianity upon Indian thought or not, can fail to be 
struck by the great similarity to Christian teaching 
presented by much of what follows. We come over and 
over again upon arguments which for centuries have been 
familiar to the West. They are seen amidst strange sur- 
TvjUndings. Over all there hangs, like a pall, the Indi^an 
belief in transmigration, and, in other ways too, the 
thrown by Eastern meditation gives us views which may 
seem to us to be distorted or strange. But it is a matter 
of illumination, not of substance, and it is good for to 
learn that the conventional laws of perspective are not 
always the same in the Orient and in the Occident. ^ 

Save for a few places where compression seemed 
desirable, my translation is as literal as is consistent with 
the genius of the English language. My aim, nevertheless, 
has throughout been to give the sense rather than to 
strive for verbal reproduction. I have endeavoured to 
represent the numerous technical terms by the same 
English words throughout, and have in each cose given 
the original as well when there could be any doubt. In 
one instance I have not been literal ; the words hlioffavata- 
dhxirma have been translated ‘state of grace' or ‘gospel 
of grace,' as the context required. The literal meani|ig 
has been given above, but 1 think that the Elnglisb 
tei^ical term represents the force of ^he original more 
nearly than any verbal translation. The word Bhagavat 
1908. 23 
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by itself, I have throughout translated by ‘ the Holy One/ 
while, as in previous writing on the same subject, I have 
given ‘ the Lord ’ as the equivalent of Hari, According 
to the Wia/cf't-doctrine, the Hari-incamation of Visnu has 
a very definite and special position in the theology of those 
who profess it. It is the thirteenth of the twenty-four 
(not ten) avatdraa of the school. 

The First niMhd : that of Morality and the State 
OF Grace. 

I bow, firfti of nil, to the mark of the eleyhant-goad"^ 
on the foot of the Lord Krsna, inommich us through 
meditatimi thereon that infuriate elej>hnnt, '7he mind, 
is speedily brought under control. Then how I to the 
Fish*^ iiicarnation of the Holy One, which for the 
instruction of the world taught religion to King 
^rutadeva^ and protected him hy inanifesting His own 
illusion. 

Morality (dharma) consisteth of the conduct and of 
those good works (hibha karma) wliieli an> consonant 
with the Veda and with the Sutras. Its opposite is 
adharma, or unmorality. To adopt conduct that is 
righteous and to abandon blameworthy deeds, is therefore 


^ The aiikuia, or elephant -goad, in one of the forty -eight marks said to 
be on the feet of Viii^nu, each of whicli has a mystic meaning. These 
marks are the lines on the sole of tho foot, and correspond to the lines on 
the hand that are still employed in this country for palmistry. 

‘ The Fish is the first of the ten well-known incarnations of Vienu. 
According to the legend as preserved in Hhdffamfa Punlna, viii, 24, in 
this incarnation Vi^nu rescued the Veda from the demon Hayagriva and 
asSred Vatvasyata Manu in the Deluge. He also instructed Vaivasvata 
in religion. See the next note. 

^ Vaivasvata Manukas a royal sage, snd was also called Satyavrata 
and draddhadeva (seo%Ar7^. as above quoted). * i^rutadeva * in the 
text ibems to be a slip for * Sriddliodeva. ’ 
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ent^ly proper and in accordance with the ooxnmandB of 
the Veda, while the man that doeth works (karma) tliat 
are opposed to these commands goeth to Hell (rux/raka) 
and sufFereth the pangs of the severest torture. Moreover, 
he undergoeth the ineffably terrible punishment of being 
subject to rebirtlis in eighty-four hundreds of thousands of 
bodies. From the -pangs of Hell there may be release by 
efflux of time, but in the sorrows of return and departure 
in birth and death there is no cessation. For the return 
and departure are like unto the motion of the cups on the 
Persian wheel evcM' rising and sinking in their tuma^ 
So under the influence of cause and effect, each time that 
n man receiveth a human body, it is to him as it were 
a boat for crossing the ocean of existence to the hi^en 
of eternal rest, and he inaketh an effort for his release 
from the bonds of his former actions , but the skiff’ faileth 
to make the voyage, and he becometh once more bound^n 
the saiiK' woe of furth(‘r births. 

If, however, he remain devoted to the commands of the ' 
(jlos])el of Works (karnia-^dHtra, i.e. the Veda and SCttras), 
those works are like unto steps by the which he riseth 
(juickly and easily to the highest station. If a man be 
without hope from this, then verily is he without hope of 
salvation. It is true that some are of opinion that in 
doing works there is no love (priti), and invent false tales 
about the highest station,^ but such will themselves never 
reach perfection. Consider that the Holy One Himself 
becometh on occasions incarnate that He may reveal 
the Vedas or the Gospel of Works, and secure action 
(pravrtti). No man can succeed in gaining salvation 
without performing works. Doth He not say in the Qlta, 
“ I myself perform works. If I perform them not, others 
also would abandon them, and I myself should become the 


^ A reference to the * cat ’-BchooL 
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cause of the destruction of the world and of caste-inter- 
minglings ” ? ^ The holy Lord Baghunandana (i.e. Rama- 
candra, an incarnation of the Holy One), after He had 
conquered Havana, learned that that demon was by birth 
a Brahmana. Therefore, in order to expiate the sin of 
killing a Brahmana, He performed the asvamedhxi sacrifice, 
and thus set not His foot beyond the* lines laid down by 
the Gospel of Works. If the Holy One acted thus, then 
what is man that he should obtain release from this 
departure and return without performing works ? 

If it be objected that works are material, while the soul 
of man is a spirit, and how can the material release the 
spiritual ? the answer is, just as a boat is a material thing, 
an|[ yet, with the aid of the hands of the lx)atmmi, carrieth 
thousands across the stream ; or as a flight of steps is 
material, and yet without it no man can ever reach 
the upper story ; so are works. They are a help-means for 
crossing the ocean of existence. 

Again, let it be objected that if a man doeth good works 
and would enjoy their fruits, he must have a body where- 
with to enjoy them, and that, as a body is mortal and 
one day death must come, there will thus continue to be 
births and rebirths with no release. To this I reply that 
good works are of two kinds, interested (mkdnui) and 
disinterested (niifJcdma), Interested works arc those which 
are performed for the accomplishment of some wish. 
These certainly arc the cause of departure and return, 
because as s(x>n as the word finin is written upon the 
fruits of these good works the man leaveth that heaven 
which he had earned by them, and returneth to be bom 

' Bhagavad GUdt iii, 22-4 : — 

lurta €va ca hwrmani II 

yadi hy cthavti na varteywik jdtu karmany atandritah | 
mama uartmdnuvarta^ite mdnufy&hy Pdrtha, mrvaidfy I1 

vML^ur im^ lohl mi hvrydrh hoArma oBd ahcuti | 

miThkarasya ca kartd ttydm upahanydm imdJi prajdfy || 
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agc^n upon the earth.^ Disinterested® good works, on 
the other hand, are a cause of release and of ultimate 
salvation. They are those which are performed without 
any wish : that is to say, the man who performeth them 
never in any way desireth their fruits, but dedicateth 
these fruits to, and layeth them before the feet of, the 
Holy One. Now, the Holy One is imperishable, everlasting, 
and indestructible, and for this reason those fruits which 
have been dedicated to Him without any ulterior object 
alH(^ become themselves imperishable, everlasting, and 
indestructible. Then, in His mercy, the Holy One mani- 
festeth His nature in the heart of the man, or, in other 
words, begetteth therein a love and devotion for His 
gracious feet. Just as, when some poor man otferet^^ to 
a mighty king a gift worth but a few farthings, the 
king considercth not the value of the gift or the peroon 
of the giver, nor giveth in return something merely of 
the like value, but of his own bounty bestoweth liberally 
and removeth the poor man's poverty for ever ; or again, 
just as in this world a man giveth a present freely, nor 
asketh for its price, and the man who receiveth it feeleth 
gratitude within his heart ; so the Holy One, who is the 
diadem-j('wel of those who know the value of gratitude, 
showeth His full recognition of that which is offered to 
Him. For when love for the Holy One hath thus entered 


^ It iB hardly necesHary to point out that the whole of the above is 
written with a belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Every work, good or bad, has its fruits. Bad works consign the 
performer, for a longer or shorter period, to one or other of the numerous 
hells, while good works exalt him to one or other of the numerous heavens 
under similar conditions. A mairs fate after death (so far as it ii^ 
dependent upon works) is settled by the balance of the fruits of his g^ood 
and bad works. These fruits, in course of time, become exhausted, and 
then he has to begin over again. When salvation is gained (in this 
system of belief) by faith (bhdkti)^ the chain of cause and effect is broken, 
and there is no more rebirth. 

^ * Disinterested * (ni^kdma) corresponds to what Bhag. OUd, iii, 19 , 
calls atakta. 
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into the man's heart and is fostered by the due performanoe 
of the daily holy ceremonies, that love increaseth day by 
day until it hath no bounds, so that the heart becometh 
pure and in it is established a sure and certain Faith 
(bhaJcti) in the Holy One. Then, by the blessing of that 
Faith, he reacheth the feet of the Holy One {BluigavaU 
pada)y and is never bom again. 

Moreover, the Gospel of Works is the command of the 
Holy One, and it is a well-known experience that if any 
servant be continually devoted to carrying out liis lord’s 
orders, then that lord is pleased with his man and fulfilleth 
all his desires. So, wherefore should not the Holy One, 
who is the Lord of lords, show delight in that servant 
whg obeyeth His commands? Wherefore should He not 
therefore grant accomplishment to all his edbrts, and 
wherefore should He not release him from the woes of 
perpetual rebirth ? Nay, wondrous in His grace ; for, on 
account of these disinterested works, the Holy One doth 
Himself grant the earthly wishes of His servants in 
addition to accepting the offerings made to Him, whereof 
Prahlada, Arjuna, Yudhisthira, Dhruva, and other saints 
are witnesses.^ 

But this serious doubt may arise that, granttxl that 
these good works lose themselves by becoming merged into 
the Holy One, there are on the other hand evil works 
committed by the same man, and how can these be caused 
to disappear without fruit ? ^ The fact is that works can 


* The stories of these are all well known, and I need not rq>eat 
them here. 

^ It is of course to be understood that, as has been said in a preceding 
note, all works have fruits, and unless these fruits are destroyed there 
mast be this * departure and return ’ for ever. The fruits of good works 
are destroyed by being accepted by and merged into the Holy One, but 
this cannot be expected of the fruits of bad works. These therefore 
remain, and prevent by their mere existence, irrespectively of the 
punishment due for them, the salvation of their doer. 
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also be classed under two oth^r divisions — ^those that are 
involuntary {ajndta) and those that are wilful (JUdta), 
Involuntary works (or sins) are those which are expiated 
by ceremonials such as the daily religious rites (mtya- 
aandhya), offerings (ball), the morning and evening homage 
{vaiSt)a-(ieoa\ oblations to the Manes {h'dddha)^ hospitality 
{abhyayatii-pnjmm), or the like. These expiatory works* 
when they are disinterested, reach the Holy One, and give 
the everlasting fruit. As for wilful works (i.e. wilful sins)* 
when a man is devoted to works of the disinterested class* 
then he committeth not grc^at sins, and if perchance he do 
commit such, then the Holy One, who is the Lord of good 
works, Himself forgiveth the sin of the evil works. This 
is plainly written in the Veda and other scriptures 
and it is verily in accord with justice that when a man 
liath given the fruit of his good works to the Holy On©* 
his evil works should, for him, no longer remain in 
existence. As for this question of interested and dis« 
interested works a parable cometh to my mind. If a 
man have a paid servant or workman, and through him 
incur any loss, then the servant or the workman, who is 
paid for his labour and who therefore worketh for reward, 
will hav(' to make it good. But if the loss be incurred 
through a slave bom in the house, who worketh not for 
reward, then the master beareth the loss and none thereof 
falleth upon the slave. Here, the doer of interested works 
is like the paid servant who worketh for reward, while 
the doer of disinterested works is like the son of the 
slave-girl. 

The sum of all this is that in accord with the command 
of the Veda it is most proper to perform works, provided 
they are disinterested. The wise men {jndnl) and the 
faithful (hliakta) of old, as well as those who are now and 
those who will be, reached the highest stage through the 
power of their works alone ; as it is written in the OUd 
that only so did the resolute devotion (athiratd) of heart 
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in Jranaka and other old saints reach perfection,^ and again 
that without works there is never emancipation * ; in short, 
all the scriptures are at one that without works there is 
no salvation. 

Moreover, it is forbidden by the law-books {smrti) to 
apply one’s reason to the commands of the Veda, and to 
argue that such and such is one of these commands, and 
is therefore of necessity intended only for such and such 
a benefit. Opportunity is here taken to show that these 
commands are not only directed to the future life but are 
also for earthly benefits. For instance, rising at dawn, 
bathing, reverence to parents and preceptors, truth-speaking 
friendship, kindly words, associating with the intelligent, 
study, avoidance of calumny, being true to salt'^ common 
honesty, faithfulness to friends, honouring as a spiritual 
preceptor {gum) him who teaclieth wisdom or who 
leadeth to the Holy One, and undertaking the tliousands 
of holy works, such as lauding the Holy One and the 
like ; or abstaining from falsehood, theft, adultery, 
taking of life, gambling, winebibbing, association with 
the wicked, deception, treachery, stupidity, ingratitude, 
and the like ; or not allowing ones attention to be 
distracted when bathing in a river, or when walking in 
a rain-storm, or when being shaved ; or not eating tainted 
or very indigestible food, or another’s leavings, or any- 
thing pungent, sour, or salt, and on the contrary making 

^ Bhagavad OUd^ iii, 20 : — 

harmavMiva hi aaitiaiddhim dathitd JanaJcAdayah | 

By work8 alone did Janaka and the rent work for complete accomplishment. 

Cf. iv, 16 

^vaihjfUUvd hrtaih karma piirmir apt mumuk^tihhih | 

kuru karmaiva tasmM (tfarti pCtrvaih pdriyataraiti krtarh || 

* Ah suggested to me by Dr. Barnett, the passage referred to is 
evidently Bhagamad OUd, iii, 4 : — 

na karmdmlm andrambhdn tiai^ka/rmya/ih | 

Without undertaking works no one attains to worklessness. 
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one's food of digestible, palatable, sweet, and tender 
substances ; or not going by night upon a mountain, — 
there are commands for thousands of such works, and 
they should be obeyed, for what benefits do they not 
confer even in tliis life 1 Nay, there are some works of 
this kind which are such that if a man do not perform 
them he is even expelled from his caste. 

Nevertheless, evil fortune hath entangled some so that 
they never turn their thoughts towards the commands of 
the Veda, and many even say * " Sir, how is it possible 
for any man to perform works as they are ordained in 
th<' Scriptures ^ There is no place where you can put 
down your foot with certainty. There is no knowing 
where you are among them.'* Here we see the real cause 
for these people abstaining from the commands of the 
Scriptures, namely, that they have never had an opj^r- 
tunity of hearing them. For the commands, both orders 
and prohibitions, are so simple that any man can follow 
thorn. Even if some procedure be enjoined that is 
extremely difficult of accomplishment, beside it another 
kind of command is also written by which all difficulty is 
done away with. Thus, if the oil of a lamp fall upon 
the hand, so large a quantity of eartli is prescribed 
for cleansing the hand that great difficulty would be 
experienced in carrying out the direction ; but in the 
same passage it is explained that this means that the 
hand is rendered cleetn by rubbing it upon the ground. 
Again, in many places the extremely difficult candrayaiui ^ 
fast is enjoined as a penance for certain sins, yet in the 
same places it is written that if it be found too difficult, 
then a fast for three days, or even for one day, may be 


^ The name of a fast regulated by the moon, the food being diminished 
every day by one mouthful during the dark fortnight, and increased in 
like manner during the light fortnight. I regret that I have failed to 
identify the passages referred to. 
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suBstitutod. This showeth how all the commands of the 
Scriptures are in truth easy of accomplishment, and that 
the only difficulty is to understand them, and to gird up 
the loins in the resolve to perform them. 

This also should be considered that, if it were not 
intended that men should carry out these commands, why 
then were they ever written in the Scriptures There are 
many classes of people who are called infidels (nd»fika) or 
barbarians (ml€crhi), and they are so called because they 
obey not the command of the Veda, but the rather conduct 
themselves in opposition to it. It followeth therefore 
that whosesoever conduct {jyravrffi) be not based upon 
these commands is, for this account only, an infidel and 
a barbarian ; while if a man venture to call the Scriptures 
false, or to consider them merely to be like any other 
knowledge, or to speak of Heaven and Hell as old wives 
fables, without doubt his lot will be damnation (durgati). 


The Second nifftiui: that of Preachers of the 
Gospel of Grace. 

I ho IV to the Vydsa^ incamafion of the Holy Lord 
Krmui, tJwt incarnation by the which He revealed the 
Vidas for the salvation of the world, and in the which 
He spread abroad the Gosjyel of Grave by composing the 
Brahurui-siltras, the MahM>hdrata, the eighteen Purdnas, 
and the Books of the Law {^^inrti). Then how I to the 
ma/rk of the Thunderbolt ^ upon His lotus-feet, the destroyer 
of the ten'ible Vrtrdsura and of the mountains of sin. 


^ Including the well-known ten, followorn of the hhakti-religion count 
no leas than twenty-four incarnabionn of Viij^nu. Of these twenty-four 
the Vyasa is the eleventh 

^ Regarding the markii on the feet see note 1 on p. 342. Indra with 
his thunderbolt slew V i^tra, and cut off the wings of mountains. Similarly, 
meditation on the thunderbolt mark on Yi^nu’s foot crumbles the mountaiii 
of sin to dust. 
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[Having dealt in the preceding section with the questSbn 
6l morality {dhoA^Trux) and works (terma) generally, the 
author now proceeds to distinguish between morality 
and a state of grace {hhagauata-dharma). The latter he 
defines as resulting from all those disinterested (ni^kdnfut) 
works which, whether in this or in any future life, are 
dedicated to the Holy One and are concerned with faith 
(bhaldt) in Him. Morality, he explains, includes all good 
works, wliother interested {naka nm ) or disinterested, while 
the works which constitute a state of grace must be 
disinterested. All this involves a great deal of repetition 
of what lias been already said above, and I do not 
translate it. He then proceeds: — ] 

Althougli the heart of a faithful one (hlmkia) devoted 
to the obsei’v^ance of the Oospcl of Grace, and with his 
thoughts at each moment turned only to Him, is inde- 
pendent of the necessity of doing or of abstaining from 
a-^iy otluT works, still many teachers have said that it 
is by the power of works that faith in the Holy One 
cometh into existence, and that until he hath forgotten 
eveiy bodily fetter, and hath become totally absorbed 
(niAigna) (in his faith), he must continue performing the 
obligatory ceremonies, such as the daily rites {sandhya) 
and the like. The contradiction here is only apparent, 
for if a man be devoted with a single mind to the Gospel 
of Grace, then every work that he may do is concerned 
with faith, and cannot be considered as a work, but os 
an act of faith. 

Whoever bo a preacher of this Gospel of Grace, as it 
hath been above declared, he is os it were its boat, which 
not only crosseth itself, but also carrieth others across.* 
The saying taraiui-tara^m, or the fcrrier of the ferried, 
is well known, and was invented to be said of such 
faithful saints (bhcikta). Although the Holy One Himself 
is a preacher of the Gospel of Grace, inasmuch as Ho 
taught the Vsda unto firahma, and the state of grace hath 
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beten spread abroad through being in accordance with the 
Vsda, nevertheless, in His special mercy, He showed such 
unceasing graciousness towards this currency that He 
threw not the entire weight even upon Brahma, but also 
employed other means for its further diffusion. 

Firstly, He caused faithful ones and mighty * saints to 
prepare and utter sWtras, f antra s, law-books (amrti), the 
six systems of philosophy, the Ramayana of Valmiki, the 
Mahabharata, and other itlhlms and purdfuift, so that, 
being in accordance with them, the currency was fostered, 
and at the same time mankind received benefit from 
hearing them read and from reciting them. Afterwards, 
when the Holy One perceived that the tastes of men had 
become directed towards the art of poetry. He ta^^ght them 
by means of dramas, rampilR, epics (kdvyas), and poetics 
(mhitya), and when He saw that, in studying these, 
peqple’s intellects became wearied and confused. He moved 
men to write commentaries. ' When mankind did not 
perfectly understand even these, in the Kali age He 
made manifest Sura-dasa, Tulasi-Dasa, Nabha (the author 
of the Bhakta-mdla), Agra-dasa, Nanda-dasa,^ and others, 
to naiTato in their own tongue His deeds and the Gospel 
of Grace, and this again gave them currency in the world. 

As a second means, He Himself, with His own lotus- 
mouth, clearly explained it, and having caused Laksmi, 
His attendants (pdrmda), Brahma, i^iva, Sanaka and lus 
brethren, Narada, Sukra, Brhaspati, Vasistha, the Vyasa, 
and thousands of others ^ to become spiritual guides (guru), 


^ These are the names of tnmouR |>oetB of the hhakti-Hchool. They all 
wrote in the vernacular. 

^ All the Iversons named above are well kiiow^n to studentH of Banakrit 
literature. According to the hhaJeti-ayntom they were energetic pro- 
claimers of the gospel. One im{>ortant tradition may be mentioned. 
N&r&yana himself taught Lak^rni. Bhe taught the PdrfadfM. These 
Parfodwi, or attendants on the Holy One, occupy a very prominent place 
in the theology of the school. Their leader was Vievak-sSna. He taught 
iik^ha-kOpa, who taught VOpadeva, who taught Brinatha, who taught 
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through them He gave instruction in this Gospel of 
Grace. In the Kali age, manifesting Himself by partial 
incarnations of various kinds as ^aihkara, R&m&nuja, 
Ninibarka, M^hava, Visnusvami, Vallabha, Hita Hari- 
vaih^a,^ and hundreds of other teachers {acdryn\ He even 
now, in His mercy, giveth salvation to millions of sinful men. 

l*un(Lir!kuk^fi, who tiiught Hfima-mi^ra, who taught Parahku^a, who 
taught Yamunacarya, who taught PQrnacarya, who taught Ramanuja. 
It iH thus claimiHl that Ramanuja, the great founder of the modern 
Rama-hhakti religion, waH twelfth in spiritual descent from Nar&yana 
hirasolf, through Laksnii and Vi^vak sena. 

’ l^hcse are all famous religious teac'hers. Hariikara was the great 
VCvlanta a|»OHllt*. He oannot, by any stretch, bo looked upon as a 
teacher of hhakti. His followers make him an incarnation of ^iva. To 
a Vaisnava, that deity was one of Vi^nu’s pupils in hhakti (see below). 
The ordinary Vnisiiav’u explanation (see, o.g. , Hari^candra’s Vai§niiva 
p. 5) ot connexion with Hariikara is that when the world 

was filled with Hiiddhism and other heresies, the Holy One directed iSlliva 
to become incarnate and to preach a doctrine invented by himself (Siva), 
so as to turn ]ipople from the Holy One and to manifest his glory by the 
consequent destruction of unbelievers. Wilson {JReligious Sects, p. 11) 
quotes a similar legend from the Padnm Puraiia, a Vaisnava work, 
according to which Namuci and other Daityas had become so powerful 
by the purity of their devotions that Indra and the other gods were 
unable to oppose them. The gods had recourse to Vi^nu, who ordered 
Kiva to introduce Saiva tenets, by which the Daityas were beguiled and 
rendered “wicked and thenco weak.” The idea of the Supreme Being 
Himself being the motive cause of the invention of heretical doctrines, 
in order to consign their believers to damnation, conveys quite a refreshing 
whifF of Western odium theotogicum, 

Ramanuja, t he founder of the Srl-mihpraddya, which directed its faitli 
more espei^ially to Rama, saiii by his followers to be an incarnation of 
S^ie^a, the serpent of eternity. The name of the sect is derived from Sri, 
or Lak^jmi, through whom, os explained in the preceding note, Ramanuja 
is believed to have hod spiritual descent. 

Nimbarka, the founder of the second, or Sanakadi-, sarhpraddya, is said 
to have been an incarnation of SQrya, or the sun. The Holy One, in his 
incarnation as a JIathaa, or swan (the fourteenth in the hhakti list of 
incarnations), taught Sanaka and his brethren, who taught N&rada, who 
taught Nimbarka or Nimb&ditya. The followers of this sect worship 
Rfima and Kri^na conjointly. 

Madhava or Madhvao&rya, the founder of the third, or BraJma^, 
sathpraddya, is said to have been an incarnation of Vayu, or the air, 
had been previously incarnate as Hanum&n and as Bhima. He also had 
spiritual descent from the ffaihaa incarnation of the Holy One. 
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Thirdly, He manifested temples and images, places for 
adoration and austerities, such as Badarikd.4rama,^ His own 
abodes on this earth, such as Mathura ^ and Ayodhya,* and 
bathing-places, such as the Ganges, the Yamuna, or Puskara, 
that by their power faith might be spread abroad. 

The sum of the whole is this, that so desirous is the 
Holy One for the spread and for the confirmation of 
His Gospel of (irace, that whenever even the smallest 


taught Brahma, who taught Narada, who taught the Vyasa, who taught 
Subuddha, who taught Narahari, who taught Madhava. The sect is 
a Vaisnava one, and itH dtHtinguiahing point Ih that it teaches dualit^s 
or the distinctness of the principle of life from the Su])reme Being. 
Although a h/taA'^i-sect, it does not single out any si)ecial incarnation of 
the Holy One for worship. For further particulars of his Caching see 
R. G. Bhandarkar, livpoi't on the nearch for Saunkrif Mamittcripta in the 
Bombay Prtnidcncy during the year 1SS3 S4y }>. 74. 

Vi^nusvami, the founder of the fourth, or iindru-y nampradaya^ is said 
to luive been an incarnation of the Vyasa. His s])iritual descent is 
derived from the Varada-raja form of the Holy One, wlio taught Hiva, 
who taught PrOmanaiida. From the last-named, Visnusvami was forty - 
eighth in spiritual descent. The sect is considered to have been derived 
from Siva or Rudra, wheii<*e its name. It is devoted mainly to the 
worship of tho Holy One under the form of Kr^iia and Radha. 

Those four, the Srl-^ the Sanakadi-^ the Brahma-^ and tho Bndra-, are 
the four great Sathpniddyna^ or Churches of the school. Every 

sect claims t o l>c a member or branch of one or other of them. The first 
and the la.st are the two which are current in Northern India, and with 
which I am best acquainted. The Srl-Hafttpmduya includes all those 
sects which specially worship Rairm, and tho Rudrit-mihprcuidya those 
that worship Krsiia and Radha. According to Wilson the dates of the 
four masters are as follows • — Ramanuja, middle of the twelfth century ; 
Nimb&rkii, date unknown (tradition makes him very ancient) ; Madhava, 
early in thirteenth century; Visnusvami, date unknown (tradition puts 
him as living during the war of the Maluibharata). 

Vallabha, or Vallabhacarya, was a teacher of the Budra-Hatlipraddyat 
born in 1479 a.d., who founded the Valfabhdvdrt sect, and introduced the 
now very iiopular woi-ship of the infant Kryiia. 

Hita Harivam^a (born 1559 a.d.) was the founder of the well-known 
K&dli&-vallabhl sect, and a famous ]>oet. According to some he belonged 
to the Brahma- f and according to others to the Banakddi-aathpraddya* 

^ I.e., Badrinatli in Garhw&l, a famous place of pilgrimage. One of 
the sources of the Ganges. 

^ The abode of Kr^nu. 

* The abode of KAnia. 
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impediment thereto appeareth, then He Himself, the Holy 
"One, 'becometh incarnate to slay the offender and to make 
steadfast His own people. In the Oitd,^ saith the Holy 
One, " Arjuna when piety (dharTna) minisheth and impiety 
waxeth strong, then do I myself become incarnate to 
protect my Faithful (hhakta), to destroy the wicked, and 
to establish my Gospel of Grace.” 

It therefoi-e followcth of necessity, and is most urgent, 
that everyone should labour and endeavour to spread 
abroad tlie Gospel of Grace ; for not only doth this 
please tlie Holy One, but also he that spreodeth it abroad 
is counted as forini ug a part of His vihhtlta avatdira, or 
‘ tuiuscendent ’ incarnation Somewhere is it written in 
the Scriptures that he who tiiketh one that is averse and 
turneth him towards the Holy One, hath earned the fruits 
of ten thousand horse-sacrifices. Now these are among 
the means of spreading the Gospel of Grace, — telling the 
Gospel of th(‘ Lord: erecting temples, choirs {bJuxjami- 
kuh), rest-houses, gardens, wells, tanks, schools, and 
buildings where tliey who hyimi the Holy One and where 
the world at large may find rest; composing narratives 
of His deeds and commentaries on ancient works ; 
encouraging the Gospel of the Holy One and putting 
aside that which is opposed to it ; the distribution of 
daily alms (mdd-vrata), especially at holy places such 
as Badarika^rama, Ayodh^^a, or Haridvara • vigils and 
attendance at litanies (Iclrtana) on the eleventh of each 


^ Bhaganid Oitdf iv, 7, 8 : — 
yadtl yada ht dhartnasya 
ahhyuffhdnam adharmasya 
paritrdndya sddhuiulth. 
dhurma’SarhstMpandrthdya 


gJdnir hhatxiUi^ Bhdrata | 
tadCUimlnaiii nrjamy aJutth {| 
vxndklya ca duskrtdm | 
mnihhavdmi yugf yugi || 


It will be observed that the people preserved are called tiuldhu, not 
bhdkta. Strictly speaking, in technical language, the two words do not 
connote the same thing. 


^ The eleventh tUhi of each lunar fortnight is sacred to Visnn. ' It is 
known as the Hort-wf aara, the Lord’s day. 
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fortnight and on other fast days dedicated to the Holy One ; 
considering as days sacred to the Holy One the festivals 
of His various incarnations and other occasions dedica|pd ' 
to His memory, rejoicing on them openly and 
affection; doing a mans best to learn and to teach; and 
all other such actions as shall turn men’s hearts to the 
Holy One. 

Who can worthily describe or fitly extol him who is 
a faithful servant of the Holy One, and the man whose 
heart and soul arc directed only towards the welfare and 
salvation of his neighbours ? He hath achieved the 
Great Success. Nay, even he is dear unto the Holy One 
who preacheth the Gospel of Grace only for his own glory 
and to be seen of men ; for through such a man ’thousands 
may be put upon the way of salvation, and by virtue of 
the morality which he must needs practise, or by the 
prayer of some Faithful one, his own heart may perchance 
turn really to the Holy One. The Scriptures never weary 
in celebrating the favour shown by Him unto those that 
preach the (jrospel. 1 call to mind one story firom the 
Frapanitdinrta ^ about Anantacarya. A breach became 
fonned in the road between the temple and the town in 
which he preached, so that the way became obstructed. 
In order that the people might have no difficulty in 
going backwards and forwards, Anantacarya himself took 
a basket and mattock, and began to fill up the hollow. 
He asked his wife, who was then far gone in pregnancy, 
to help him in his work. When the time of her labour 
drew nigh and she carried hardly the basket of earth, 
the Holy One, Himself, in His graciousness, took the 
form of a coolie, and bade her rest while He carried the 
basket for her. After a while Anantacarya beheld a coolie 


^ An anonymous bfe of R&m&nuja. \nant&c&rya was one of the 
most eminent of Kam&nuja’s successors as a preacher of hhakti. See 
Hariikjandra’s Comt&vall, p. 25. 
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doing his wife’s work, and running up to him with a stick 
cried angrily to him : “ Who art thou that, without 

K ission given, takest a share in my labour ? *' As 
pproaclu'd, the Holy One fled (for there was naught 
else for him to do) and took refuge within the temple. 
Anantnearya ran in after him cudgel in hand, and when 
he had (‘iitcred, lo » the image of the Holy One therein 
had its body smeared with mud, and was all covered with 
the dubt of th<‘ road Tlien Anantacarya understood that 
the Holy One, in His graeiousness to oiu‘ who preached 
His (h»spel, liad taken compassion on his wife and had 
Himself carried liei basket Fohiing his hands in suppli- 
cal ion. and drowned in a sea of lo\e, he cried: “Lord, 
have compassion on me » Such a deed was the labour of 
a slave, and yet it hath been done unto me by my Master!” 

In tliis way wo see that it is incumbent on every man> 
with all his heart and soul and strength, to preach as best 
h( can tliis supreme (Tospel. If a man be skilled in words 
and learned, let him compose histories of the Holy One ; 
and Jet him remember that there have been hundreds of 
poets who have chattered without measure, but all the time 
have not once thought of writing one line about Him or His 
glorious deeds. Often hath it been said unto such an one, 
“ Cleanse tliy voice and thy heart by telling of the glory 
of the Holy One,” and this one will give answer, “Sir, 
I am busy describing the doctrine of the identity of the 
universe with the Deity,” and that one replieth, “ I must 
suit my rhymes to the times,” and yet another saith, 
“A poet hath no leisure for heeding anything but metre and 
diction. Laborare eat orare. This is an effectual way of 
serving the Holy One.” ^ Such answers are bootless, and 
such work hath no profit in it ; for the long and short of 

’ The first reply is supposed to be given by a professor of the pantheism 
of the ttdvaita Viddnia, to which the bhakti belief is in the strongest 
opposition. * Laborare est orare * is a free translation of yak hhH id 
BhagatxU-hhajan hai, 

J.a.A.8. 1908. 


24 
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it is that the poem, or any composition with all the graces 
possible of style, that doth not tell of the acts of the Holy 
One, is altogether fruitless and most base. Odious is it 
a fair moon-faced damsel who goeth about naked ^nd 
unashamed. 

Moreover, most of the business of this world hath its 
foundation on wealth and on gi‘eat possessions, and well 
know the rich that no one had wealth in the beginning nor 
will he keep it to the end. Empty-hand(‘d did he come, 
and empty-handed will he go. This wealtli is named 
Truly a, or illusion, and Laksmi, who is its guardian goddess, 
is the faithful spouse of the Holy On(\ Wliere her Lord 
is not, there will she not remain, but instantly departeth. 
Therefore let him, who would make his weuhh to bo 
eternal, lay it upon the path of th(» Holy One, and pass his 
time in service and in worship. Thousands have there 
been of opulent bankers and men of great possessions. Yet 
their very names arc now forgotten. But the name of 
every man who hath built a temple or a choir, or who 
hath dug a tank, endureth to this day. Tlie pity of it is 
that so many who gain wealth spend not more of it upon 
the spreading abroad of the Gospel of Grace. The know- 
ledge of God, of the soul, of the world, of heaven, of hell, 
of faith, of knowledge itself, of freedom from the passions, 
and of the churches and their teachings, all dependeth upon 
means of learning. Now that the four castes, Brahman^, 
E^ttriyas, Vai^yas, and Sudras, have all given up the habit 
of searching the scriptures, all moralities have become 
destroyed. In tlie Deccan — in Cinapattana (i.e. Madras), 
Telinga, Dravida, and the twelve Malhars^ — there is a law 
that if any boy be disobedient in applying himself to the 

^ Dr. Fleet, to whom I am alno indebted for the reference tc 
CinApattana, aiiggesta that *the twelve Malharn’ means *the MalUU)/ 
a Kanarese oomiption of MaltUUJ, MaJanfiijUt and a well-known name for 
the Gh&t regions of the Kanarese country. Why the writer numbers 
them as twelve is not clear. 
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scriptures, his elders take the order of the ruler of the land, 
and send him to school with fetters on his legs ; nor are 
these taken off until he study the scriptures through and 
tlu-ough. For this cause is every man in that land steadfast 
in morals. From the Brahmans down to the lowest castes, 
no one is ignorant of the doctrines of his own religion, and 
but few become entangled in the meshes of the words of 
the ungodly. Tliorofore, let eveiy man, so far as in him 
]i(‘th, help the reading of the scriptures, whether those of 
his own church or those of another. If he know not 
Sanskrit, then tlie reading of them in his mother-tongue 
will accomplish all that he desireth. Such glory hath the 
Holy One given unto the Sura-fidgara^ and to the 
Ramdyava of I'ulasi-dasa ^ that they who study them 
from day to day, of a surety l>ecome dear unto Him. So 
also is the glory of the words of Nanda-dasa, Krsna-dBs^, 
Agra-dilsa, and Chita-svami ; ^ and in the commencement 
()^‘ the commentary to the Bhakta-7ndla * it is written how 
it is all-important that a man should liave the story of the 
Holy One recited and should teach others to hear it, and 
that, just as lie bringoth up his retainers and his children 
and his children s children in the conduct of this world, 
so should he turn others to the Holy One, and teach them 
His Thousand names, ^ the Oltd,^ the Stava-rdjaJ and such 


* The work of Sdra-dasa. The vernacular Bible of the Elr^na- 
worship{)ers. 

^ The famous Rdma-carita-mdnaaa. The vernacular Bible of the ^ 
Rama-worahippers. These two works are between them said to exhaust 
all possibilities of the poet’s art. 

^ These are all poet saints of the northern BhaJcli-sohool. 

* The famous work of Nablia-dEsa, the Sanctorum of the BhahH- 
school. 1 have failed to trace the passage referred to. 

^ A section of the Anu&Osa'm Paman of the Mahdhhdraia, cataloguing 
the thousand names of Vi^nu. Its repetition is over and over again 
enjoined on Bhaktas. 

® The Bhagavad GUd, 

^ The name of Bhl^ma’s h 3 rmn in honour of Kr^na, in the ^dtUi Parmn 
of the MaMbhdraia, The title means the ' King of Hymns of Pnaiae.* 
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scriptures. For if a man turn not his family and his 
household towards tlie Gospel of Grace, and teach not the 
knowledge tliat holdeih thereunto, then the sin, lasting his 
life long, lieth upon tlie heads of his parents, who trained 
him not up to teach, and showed him not its necessity. 
Contrariwise, if a man liath in his family those who are 
faithful to the Holy One, he reloaseth from hell not only 
himself, hut also them that went before him. Prahlada 
and others are witnesses of this. 

O Thou Ocean of Mercy ! O Thou Friend of the lowly I 
O Thou Royal Moon of Vraja ! deign Thou to come for 
a while unto this house, and to cast a glance upon Thy 
slave. For, save at thy lotus-feet, there is no other refuge, 
no other guardian. If Thou wilt but look upon '^he works 
which I have dedicated unto Thee, no longtn* shall I be 
compelled to linger here through the round of countless 
births and rebirths. Therefore, in Thy mercy and in Thy 
compassion alone do I take refuge; and though I know 
full well that I ofier praise and honour and dc^votion and 
adulation to the worldly, who have turned aside from Thee, 
a thousand times more than I pass my time in reverential 
devotion and meditation upon Thee, still the bark of faith 
will bear me across in but a moment of time. But, so 
luckless, so vile, so sinful, is this heart of mine, that even 
by mistake it turneth not willingly to Thee, and, therefore, 
in order that this heai t, foolish, and dull of comprehension, 
may ever bear Thee in mind and thus may speedily gain 
its highest wish, have I laid out a fair garden on the bank 
of the holy Yamuna. 

(The writer concludes with a poetical description of 
this garden in which he has built a shrine for the due 
worship of the Holy One, It is not necessary for our 
present purpose to translate it,) 

♦ « * « « 

So ends the Bhiikta-kaJpadruma account of the doctrine 
of works. One important point has been obscured by my 
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method of translation. I have given the “Gospel of 
Grace” as the equivalent of the vernacular Bhdgavata 
DKarma, but the original words link the modem btuiktaa 
in an unmistakable manner with a past far older than 
Christianity. Some months ago, in a discussion held in 
this room on the influence of early Christianity upon 
modern Hinduism,^ I hesitated to ascribe so ancient an 
origin to the modern hhakt i-docirintt. That that doctrine, 
as it now stands, has been deeply influenced by Christianity 
I am still as convinced as ever, but further study in the 
direction suggestt^d by Professor Keith has led me to give 
more weight tlian I had hitherto done to the importance 
of its descent from the old Bhagavata monotheistic religion 
dating from an ag(' perhaps contemporary with the early 
Upanisads, introduced and spread abroad not by Brahmans 
but by men of other castes in opposition to Brahmanic 
pantheism, and ultimately absorbed, like many other 
Indian religions, by Brahmanism itself. That the ancient 
Bhagavata faith was originally a rival of the Vedic 
religion is, I think, admitted by all scholars, whether 
Indian or European, who have studied the subject. As 
adopted by Brahmans, and given a superficial Vedic 
coating, we have it in the Bhagavad GUd, and even here 
the loose connexion with orthodox Brahmanism is patent 
in every line. As Mr, Telang shows, all that we can say of 
the author of the poem as we have it now is that he*^* 
does not throw the Vedas absolutely overboard. Ho even 
contends that acting upon the ordinances of the Veda is 
an obstacle to the attainment of the sv/tnmum honum. 
But the Brahmans, compelled by the exigencies of their 
struggle against Buddhism, had been forced to make terms 
with this hostile teaching, and to endeavour to show that 
it was consonant with their own. Having once drawn 
the followers of the Bhagavata religion within their fold, 


^ See Journal of the Society for 1907, p. 493. 
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they have, with characteristic astuteness, infected it more 
and more with their own ideas, till we see it as presented 
in what has been here translated. The supernatural 
holiness of everything touched upon by the Vedas is now 
insisted upon, and has given rise to the controversy 
regarding faith and works that has divided the Bhagavata 
churches as sharply as it has the Christian Churches of 
the West. Going back to the origins, we see that, as all 
the world over, it is to the priestly caste that we owe 
the emphasis laid upon works and ceremonial, while it is 
the laity, — the Ksattriyas and Vai^yas of ancient India, — 
who first laid down the law of the necessity of devotion 
and faith that in the course of centuries has developed 
into the modem Hindu doctrine of hliakh. 
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THE SAKEHATANA ARAHTAKA. 

Bt a. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 

"Vr O W that the complete tt^xt ^ of the ^aAkliAyana 
Aranyaka will shortly be available, it may be of 
interest to ^ive a brief account of that comparatively little- 
known'^ work, iind in particular of the part hitherto 
unj)ublishe(l. on the basis of the excellent and old 
manuscript of the text in the Bodleian Library ^ at Oxford. 

In the first place the name of the book is a little 
doubtful. In favour of the title Kausitaki Aranyaka ,may 
be set the fact that nowhere in the book is a Sahkhayana 
cited as an authority for any doctrine, whereas Kausitaki 
IS so cited in several passages,^ For a similar cause 
Lindner, in his edition of the Brahmana,^ has adopted 
the title Kausitaki Brahmana. On the other hand, tht 
name found in the two complete MSS.® in Berlin and ir 
Oxford is 6aiikhayana, though Kausitaki does occur ac 
the title in a MS. mentioned by Cowell.^ More important 

^ Adhyayas i and ii in Dr. Friedlandor's edition (Berlin, 1900) ; iii-v 
in Cowell’s edition (Calcutta, 1901) ; and vii-xv in an Appendix to mj 
edition of the Aitareya Aranyakvi (in the press). 

^ The original sources of information are the preface to Cowell’s ed. 
pp. iv-vii ; Weber, Ivdian Lileraturey pp. 50, 132 ; Berlin CeUaXofftht 
i, p. 19 ; ii, pp. 5, 6 ; Winternitz & Keith, Bodhian Catalogue^ pp. 69, 60 

^ MS. Sansk. e. 2. I have also been enabled by the help of Geheimratl 
Professor Dr. Pischel to make use of the Berlin MS. Orient, fol. 63< 
(from Biihler’s collection), for the loan of which I am much indebted t< 
the Royal Library. 

* ii, 17 ; iv, 1 ; 7 ( = Kausitaki Upani^od, ii, 1 ; 7) ; 1 cite the Adhyfi.yai 
of the Upani^ad throughout as iii-vi. 

^ Ktmfltaki Brdhmana^ p. ix. Cf. Weber, Indische Stvdkn^ i, p. 90&. 

* Berlin Calalogue, ii, p. 5 ; Bodleian Calaloffue, p. 60. 

^ KawjiUaki BrOhmami Upani^iad, pp. vii, 130. There i> siiiubi 
variation in the title of the Br&hmana. 
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however, is the fact that in the Vaiji^a which forms 
AdhyBya xv we find as the first teacher Qunakhya 
^aAkhayana, who derived his information from Eahola 
KBUsitaki. The title may, therefore, he either Kausitaki 
or ^arikhayana, but the latter is more precisely correct. 

The next point is the extent of the work. In the Berlin 
MS., and with some variation in the Bodleian MS., the 
Aranyaka is divided into fifteen chapters. Adhyayas i 
and ii deal with the Mahavrata, iii to vi form the Kausitaki 
Brahmana Upanisad,’ vii and viii the Samhita Upanisad, 
ix~xi contain miscellaneous Upanisads, xii a hymn, xiii 
and xiv a short Upanisad, and xv th(' Vam^Ja. With tliis 
arrangement agrees the reckoning found in some MSS.^ of 
the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad as Adhyayas*' iii to vi 
of the Aranyaka. Another reckoning treated tlji* Uj^anisad 
by itself as Adhyayas i to iv, just as was done in the 
case of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, tlie C^handogya 
Upanisad, and the Aitareya Upanisad. Morti difficulty is 
caused by the reckoning in one MS.*'' of the Upanisad by 
which the Adhyayas were counted as vi ix, but it may 
be suggested that in this case the Aranyaka was reckoned 
as consisting of Adhyayas vii, viii, ix-xi, iii-vi. I^his 
is not impossible, because the first two Adhyayas were in 
fact sometimes omitt('d, as is shown by the fact that 
in one MS.* the Adhyayas vii-xi are found numlKsrcd 
and the Adhyayas vii-xi (;an naturally be separated 
from xii, and placed Iwfore, just as well as after, iii-vi. 
This leaves unexplained only Poley s ® statement that 

^ For the exact title, see Cowell’H ed., pp. vii, viii; Max Muller, 
S.B.E.y i, p. xcviii. 

‘ “ Cowell, p. vii (MS. F) ; lif rh'ii (htalofjuc^ i, j). 19. 

Ibid., p. vii (MS. A). 

* Ibid., p. iii (MS. B). This MS. was imperfect, ending abruptly 
before the conclusion of Adhyaya ix (xi). 

® Indi&che St adieu j i, p. 392. It in not at all likely tliat he had another 
MS. with this divinion, and the four l^ookn of the Upanisad would hardly 
have been seimratod. 
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the Upani^d formed in one MS. the first, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of the Kausitaki Brahmana (presumably 
Aranyaka is meant), but as this statement is not confirmed 
by any evidence I do not think we need hesitate to regard 
* first * as a mere slip for ‘ sixth/ 

As this variance of MSS. indicates, the Araijyaka forms 
a very loose mass of fragments of philosophy and ritual. 

It is, however, possible to divide it into six or seven parts, 
not at all intimately related. The first of these is the 
Mahavrata section, Adliynyas i and ii, corresponding to 
Aitareya Aranyaka, book i, while to book v of the Aitareya, 
wJiich contaiiiH th(‘ Sutra treatment of the ritual aS 
contrasted with tin* Brahmana, correspond books xvii and 
xviii of the Sankhayaiia Srauta Sutra, whicli, as has been 
point(‘d out elsewh(‘re,^ w(‘re once, in all probability, part 
of the Aranyaka. The Sankhayana treatment is probably 
later than that of the Aitareya, as is indicated by its 
gi eater conciseness and clearness on the one hand, and 
by the more elaborate and artificial chaiacter of the ritual 
on the other, but it seems to bc‘ anterior to the treatment 
of the same topic in the ^atapatha Brahmana, especially 
if, as seems most likely, Eggeling^ is right in finding 
a refdrenc(* t^o t{ie Sankhayana use of seventeen priests 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, x, 2, 1, 19.^ This view is 
confirmed on the whole by linguistic evidence.^ But the 
treatment is probably (Mirly in date, as in indicated by I 
the close connection between the Aranyaka i and ii, and 
the Kausitaki Brahmana, which is frequently referred to 
as taayuldam hnlhinaimni^ The two works are similar 
in style and ideas, and both belong to the period of the 


^ See 1907, pp. 408 seq. 

“ xliii, p. 348, n. 1. 

^ See also Aitareya A^xiiiyaka^ pp. 35 seep, whore details are given. 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

FriedlAnder, p. 7. Brahnmvam is not, of course, so used a proper 
name ; of. Weber, Indische Sftulii tif xvii, p. 373. • 
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mystic interpretation of ritual, but show no trace of later 
philosophic conceptions. It is characteristic that the 
masculine Brahman does not occur, though hrahma con- 
trasted with brahman I is found, ^ and that the ideal seems 
to be long life in this world, to be followed by amrtaiva 
and alcf^iti in the avarga lohx? No doubt these views 
persist long after the new doctrine of Mukti comes into 
being, but the case here is different, for Mukti is still 
unknown. 

The second part of the Aranyaka, Adliyayas iii-vi, forms 
the famous Upanisad.^ Unlike the two preceding Adhyayas, 
these chapters have no real parallel in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, for the latter in its treatment adheres to the 
Mahavrata as a basis, while the former is an iff’lependent 
work, which agrees in little even with the portion of 
the Aitareya (ii, 4-6) which forms the Upanisad in the 
narrower sense. That the Kausitaki is not one of the 
very oldest Upanisads is now generally ^ admitted. Its 
philosophic doctrine goes far bc^yond the Aitareya,® while 


* i, 5 ; 6. J am not Hure how Friedlttnder taken thene i>assageH. 

® ii, 17. 

® These Adhyuyas seem to be reckoned iws making up only one 
Upanisad, unlike tiooks ii and iii of the Aitareya Aranyaka, of which 
AdhyAytis iv-vi of book ii are reckoned as constituting the Upanisad 
jpar excelltnce. This double reckoning vindicates Sayana’s accuracy in 
citing from the Aitareya Uf)anii^l (viz. iii, 2, 2) na ha vd r/e prmjtdd 
retah ncyatet etc., in his commentary on Taittiriya Samhita, ii, 1, 1, 2, 3, 
against Geldner, Vedinche Studien, li, p. 306. The S£Lhkhayana version 
(viii, 2) is slightly different in wording. 

* Deussen : Philosophy of the Upanisluidsy p. 24. 

® Aitareya Aratjtyaka, p. 41. Brahman (m.) is found in iii, 5, and 
cf. brakmaloka, iii, 3, which word, found also in the Brhodaranyaka and 
Cliftndogya, almost |K>stulateB a {lersonal Brahman : Weber, Ivdiache 
Studierij i, p. 396, n. Bohtlingk, wrongly in my opinion, finds him in 
Aitareya, ii, 6. None of the passages in Muir, Texts, v, pp. 320-1 ; 
MaodoneU, Vedk Mythdogry, p. 168, orBR. 8,v., are cogent, and I doubt 
if he is found before the B^hadAranyaka, and the later part of the 
Atharva. He is not in the Taittiriya, Aitareya, li^atapatha, Kausitaki, or 
PaftcaviipAa BrAhmanas* 
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its account ^ of the paths after death is clearly later than 
either that of the Brhadaranyaka or the Chftndogya.* 
The twelve questions of Bd^l&ki in the Brhadftranyaka * 
have increased to sixteen in the Kausitaki.'^ The linguistic 
evidence tells the same tale. The narrative tense of the 
Kausitaki is throughout the perfect, some eighty-three cases 
of which occur. ^Pho narrative imperfects, on the other 
hand, are almost unknown. There are four examples in 
a speech attributed to Indra (v, 1), and there the perfect 
would be almost impossible. Another occurs in a Mantra 
(iv, 11), and in iv, 7, the imperfect is used in a curious 
wsy with a 2)r(‘Hent following {yad ahoratrdhhyd7}i pdpa/ni 
(ficarot Horn fad vrnJde). The next clause actually has 
karoti. Ill vi, 1, so ^vasad UslTiaresu savaJamatsyeifU 
seems, if the much disputed reading ^ is correct, deliberately 
us(»d to contrast Balaki’s temporary but continuous acts 
with his permanent character (aiiuvdiiak saTjispasta dm) 
on the one hand, and his single actions {uvdea) on the 
other. Ill vi, 20, paryait is not only strange, but there 
is in the other recension a well-attested variant, parly dy a. 
The periphrastic perfect occurs twice {juhivdTYi cakruh, 
iv, 5 ; diiuintraydm cakre, vi, 19). The aorist in some 
twenty-five cases has its precise sense, so that it is 
impossible to overlook the significance of the narrative 
use of the perfect, which in the Aitareya is almost unknown 
save in two sections which are not connected with thel* 
main context of the work and are clearly derived from 
another source.® Though both the BrhadAranyaka and the 
Chandogya prefer the perfect the imperfect remains in use. 

On the other hand the Kausitaki is probably an early 
work.^ Its connection with the main stream of Kausitaki 
tradition is seen in the occurrence of the names of Kaui^itaki 

^ iii. 1. ® DeuBBen, l.c. * ii, 1. * vi, 1. 

* I follow Oldenberg {Byddha^ E.T.^ p. 398, note) rather than BR, 
Cowell and Max Muller i, p. Ixxvii), who read mtxyanmaivyt^u 

® Viz., ii, 2, 3, and 4. See AUartya Aratiyakat p. 00. 

^ It shows no Sftipkhya traits, Garbe, 8dtj/ikhya PhUoBOphk, p. 20. 
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and Pailigya as authorities,^ and both its form and its 
matter differentiate it entirely from works like the 
Kathaka and I^a Upanisads. For an absolute date we 
liave no cogent evidence ; it most probably belongs to the 
fifth century at latest, and very likely it may be earlier. 
For it contains no refoi‘ence to Buddhism, and we know 
that Upanisads like the Maitrayaniya, which at any rate 
was definitely a product of a Vedic school, refer clearly to 
Buddhist views,^ so that fiOO-550 B.c. may have seen the 
production of the Kaupitaki. This date would consist well 
with all the historical data and names nu'ntioned in the 
Upani^d. They are Citra Oaiigyayani (or Gargyayani), 
iii, 1 ; the Gautamas Uddalaka Aruni, iii, 1 , and Sv^ctaketu, 
iii, 1 ; Kausitaki, iv, 1 and 7 ; Paihgya, iv, 1 ? Gargya 
Balaki and Ajatasatru, vi, 1 ; and Susknbhrngara, iv, 6 ; 
besides the U^inaras, the Va.4amatsyas, the Kurupancalas 
and the Ka^ividehas, vi, 1. Svetaketu was, in the opinion 
of Apastamba,® who cannot well be later than 3(^0 B.(\ and 
may be earlier,^ an a'uaray and belongs probably to the 
seventh or early sixth century h.c. (ff course a later 
date would be ess<mtial if we could accc‘pt tlie view ^ that 
in the Ajata^atru of the U 2 )ani.?ads we must see the 
Buddhist prince, king of Magadha about 491 B.c. But 
this view appears to us to lack all jirobability. The 
Ajata^atru of the Upani.sad is of Ka^i ; the Ajatasattu of 
the Pali canon is of Magadha and is not lord of Ka^i.^ 


' Lindner, KaitsUaki Rrahmamiy p. ix ; Weber, Ttuliati LitercUnrey p. 46, 
Indiache Stiidifiiy i, p. 404. 

® Winternitz, GeHchicht( (Ur indiachen LitttratnVy i, p. 226; Max 
Muller, op. cit., xv, j». li. 

^ 8eo Btihler, S.ByE.y ii*, p. xlii. ■* Ibid., jjp. xliv seq. 

® Sup}:>orted by no less an authority than Dr. Hoernle in his admirable 
0«teohyy (pp. 106-7). Cf. also Ludwig, Rgi'adny iii, p. 13 ; Gough, 
PhUiMophy of the Vj^tiii^cidsy p. 186. 

® Rhys Davids: Jiuddhi»f Indiay pp. 12--16* Pasenadi held it (Dfgha 
l^ikaya) ; see Oldenberg, Huddhuy p. 303, n. The Buddhist period 
knows the Ka4ikoBala8 (cf. Weber, Indische Sfiulien, i, p. 212) ; the 
Br&hmanas, the Kaj^ividehos, and Kosulavidohas. 
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Further, as Yajiiavalkya, Janaka of Videha, and Aj&ta- 
‘ tetru are all according to the Upanisads ^ contemporaries, 
we would be forced to date even the Brhadftranyaka 
Upanisad ai» a date considerably subsequent to Buddha, 
*for in the Rrliadaranyaka Yajiiavalkya is so clearly 
a figure of somewhat ancient fame and not a recent sage, 
that we must suppose that he lived a long time — say 
a century — before the writer of the Upanisad. But the 
Brliadaranyakn is normally assumed on good grounds to 
be earlit^r than Buddliism,^ and indeed it would be strange 
if Buddha has r(‘ally bec'n a contemporary of Yojfiavalkya 
without any truer of him l)eing found in the Upanisads 
(h'aling witli that sage. 

Furtlier, the existence of two recensions of the Upanisad 
is in fa\our of its eai’ly date, as is the extremely obscure 
and probably corrupt nature of the text. The Bodleiail 
and the lieilin MSS. undoubtedly belong to the recension 
c< ntained in Crowell s MSS. A and D, which apparently 
was before Sankara,^ and contain no variant of much 
consecpience. 

The third part of tlie Aranyaka, Adhyayas vii and 
viii, corresponds very closely to Aitareya Aranyaka iii, the 

^ Tliis followH from Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, ii, 1 ; Kau^ltaki 
U^iani^iad, vi, 1, where Ajata^tru refers to Janaka as a contemporary 
prince. For the contemporaneity of Janaka and Yajfiavalkya there is ^ 
abundant evidence ; see Jacob’s Concordance, pp. 369, 771. 

® See e.j^. Rhys Davids, op. cit., p. 162; (larbe, Philosophy of India, 
p. 69 ; Maedonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 220 ; Winternitz, GcschichU 
der iudischeii Litteratur, i, pp. 267-8 ; Deussen, Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, p. 51 : Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 18, 31. 

’ See Cowell’s ed., p. v; Max Muller, S.B.E., i, p. xxix. I do not 
think Cowell (p. viii) is right in conjecturing that there were two 
recensions of the Aranyaka, and that the different recensions of the 
Upanisad are thence derived. There is no evidence of any such 
recensions of the Aranyaka. What is much more probable is that the 
Upanisad, which was most studied, was handed down in slightly different 
texts. That preserved in S^ahkaranniida’s commentary has every 
appearance of being on attempt at an improved versiou of the text) 
and its claim to any great age is not clear. 
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Saiphitg. Upanisad, dealing with the mystic significaxice 
of the Samhita text. The exact relationship of the 
versions may be seen from the following table, in which 
the parallel, not necessarily identical passages, are set 
opposite each other : — 


Hankhayana Ahaxyaka. 

Aitakkya Aranyaka. 

vii, 1 . 

^unti verses (m 3 ' ed. , pp. 75, 76). 

vii, 2 . 

iii, 1 , 1 . 

vii, .S. 

iii, 1 , 2 . 

vii, 4 7. 

_ 

^ii, S ; 9. 

iii, 1, 4. 

vii, 10 . 

ill, 1, .3. 

vii. 11 -l.S. 

iii, 1, 5. 

vii, 14- Hi. 

iii, 1 , (). 

vii, 17. 

— 

vii, 18; 19. 

iii, 1 , (>. 

vii, 20 . 

— 

vii, 21 . 

(Cf. ii, 0 .) 

vii, 22 . 

- 

viii, 1 . 

iii, 2 , 1 . 

viii, 2 . 

iii, 2 , 2 . 

viii, 3 ; 4. 

iii, 2 , 3. 

viii, !). 

di, 2, 3 ; 4. 

viii, fi. 

iii, 2, 4. 

viii, 7 . 

iii, 2, 4 ; 5. 

viii, 8 ; 9. 

iii, 2, 5. 

viii, 10 ; 11 . 

iii, 2 , 6 . 


On the whole, the version of the 6ankhayana sub- 
stantially follows the version of the Aitareya ; the 
wording of the corresponding sections is quite often 
identical. In both cases the division of the Kliandas is 
absurd. In all probability the ^ankhayana version is not 
independent of or parallel with the Aitareya recension. 
The former appears to be based on and an extension of 
the latter. In every case it is much more full than the 
Aitareya. For instance, the imprecations of the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (iii, 1, 4) are confined to the case of cursing a xnan 
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who .attacks one who holds the doctrine that prWrjKi is 
vaypAa, But in the ^ahkhAyana, vii, 8 and 9, the curses 
are divided into two groups, one set apparently to curse 
with when not attacked, and one set wherewith to retaliate 
against an attack. In the second place, besides the names 
common to both versions,^ the ^ahkhayana records in short 
paragraphs, made up mainly of repetitions and ampli- 
fications of what has preceded, tlie views of ViiSvamitra 
(vii, 4), Suryadattta (vii, 5), RAdlioya (vii, 6), PauskarasAdi 
(vii, 7), Bhargava (vii, 15), KfiJ^yapa (vii, J7), Jaratkarava 
Artabhaga (vii , 20), Valisik hayaiii ( vii, 21), Lauhikya (vii, 22), 
Aruiiikeya (viii, 1 ), Punardatia (viii, 8), Tan(lavinda(va) 
(\iii, 10), and Jatiikarnya Katyayaniputra (\iii, 10). Now 
it should bo said at once tliat no argument for or against 
an early date can certainly be drawn from a largo mass of 
names. Weber has pointed out that the occurrence of 
many authorities is consistent with either a late or an 
ea -ly author. But the evidence for a late date in this 
case is overwhelming, for the sages we hear of in these 
pfissages are cither quasi -mythical like Vi^vilmitra, or at 
any rate quite unknown elsewhere in the Upanisads. 
Jaratkarava is indeed found in the Brhadaranyaka (iii, 2, 1); 
the name Arunikeya has connections with the Arunis ; 
and Bhargava of Vidarbha is known to the late Pra^na 
Upanisad. But Pauskarasadi is elsewhere only a gram- 
marian ; * Suryadatta and Punardatta are unknown ; 
Tandavindava merely is reminiscent of the Tannins ; 

1 {^kalya (vii, 3), Sthavirali i^&kalya (vii, 16 ; viii, 1 ; 11), Kauntharavya 
(vii, 14 ; viii, 2), Paficalacanda (vii, 18), Tark^ya («c, vii, 19), Vatsya 
(Aitareya, Bfidhva ; viii, 3 ; 4), K^oa Harita (Aitareya, Kr^na Harlta ; 
viii, 10), KAva^eyas (viii, 11), Agaatya (vii, 2), and the MAndOkeyaa, 
i^aaravlra (S^Qravira in Aitareya ; vii, 2 ; 8 ; 9 ; 10), Hraeva (vii, 12 ; 
viii, 11), Dlrgha (notin Aitareya ; vii, 2), and Madhyama, PrAtibodhIputra 
Magadhavanin (vii, 13), while Mak^vya in the Aitareya is replaced by 
Man^vya (vii, 2). 

* Jjidkm Literature, p. 60, n. 36. 

* For his alphabet, cf. Bilhler, Indian Studies, iii, p. 24. As a taaoher 
be appears in Buddhist tradition, Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 412» 
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Lauhikya’s very name is uncertain (it may be Lauhitya, 
a name apparently known to Panini^ and found in the 
Harivanisa); and Radheya and Vali^ikliayani liave parallels 
only in the Epic, while the former suggests several 
questions.^ This strange collection must mean that the 
ingenious reviser of the Aitan^ya d(‘sired to append new 
names to doctrines which he wished to expound. But the 
work need not have been done at a late date, for no 
new grammatical terms are introductKl and the Aitareya 
text was probably earlier than Yaska and tlie real study of 
grammar.'* 

The impression of a copy and a working over is borne 
out by the language. In \ ii, 3, the pliras(‘ d yd vdprth ivyau 
HainadhatuDi iiy adkidaimifam can only be un(."!iTstood as 
a short cut for d yd vdprfh ivyau wt niadhatdin ity nidj)y 
dhwr in ni) adhidcti vatant^ of Aitareya Aranyaka, iii, 1, 2, 
and the readings sa hdpi parihvrto mnir and j)arihvrto 
mena ity Ayastyah in vii, 2, setun no mon^ than an 
attempt to amend the very obscure parihrto of the 
Aitareya, iii, 1, 1.^ The form di vdyatanam^^ in vii, 10, 
seems to be an effort to make a compound of cfyu-f 
dyaUiTuton parallel to aiitariksdyatanavi as against the 
divydyatanam of Aitareya, iii, 1, 3. The obvious abhi~ 
vydharan, vii, 14, replaces the obscure ahhivydhdrsan of 
Aitareya, iii, 1, 6. The insertion of an iti in vii, 19, 
after ralc^ayata deprives us of the picturesque conception 
of the patient guardianship of Tarksya (or Taruksya) over 

* iv, 1, 18 ; Harivaiojia, 1771. Cf. the Lohicoa Sutta of the Bigha 
NikAya. 

^ Probably it is a Nak^tra name and need have no connection with 
the hero of the Epic or with Kadha and Kr^na. But RodhA as a Nak^atra 
is late, Whitney, Aiharvaveda, p. JK)8 ; Ludwig, Rgreda^ iii, p. 186. 

* See AUoflrtya Armiyaka^ pp. 51, 52. The Kgveda Fr&ti(i&khya copies 
iii, 1, 1, of that work. 

* For the construction, cf Hahkhayaoa Aranyaka, i, 5 ; Mantra 
BrAhmana, ii, 1, 7 ; FriedlAnder, p. 41, a. 2. 

® Cf. Max Miiller, Bgveda PrdtUdkhya, pp. v, vi. 

^ Cf. Waokemagel, AUindiache Or€mm€Uik, ii, i, p. 127. 
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hifl master’s cows for a year, a primitive idea probaUy 
not understood by the redactor of the Upanisad. The 
expression kdmarUpi kamcvearl in vii, 22, is comparatively 
modem. In viii, i, the fourth element, is made to 

be merely almKrcvrUpam, instead of ant(i 9 t}i&/riipa/^ and 
the phrase sahhak^atdm ahinie is new. In viii, 9, the 
curious error in the Aitareya, iii, 2, 6, by which aiufvlaya^ 
and myall have been misplaced in the text, is undone. 
Tn viii, 11, the use of bruydt, though natural, is bad 
grammar, and is probably due to copying the original 
carelessly. And so on. 

While there is a g(K3d deal of mere' copying, there is 
a certain amount of originality in the Saukhayana version. 
Ill \ii, 20, there is an enumeration of the parts of time 
not found earlier in this form,' viz., dltvanmiyo nime^dli 
hl^fhah Icaldh h^and muhdrtd ahordtrd ardhamdsd mosd 
rtavah mtuvaisards ca, and we find the three forms of 
aHion, gaiinivHliMhifi. Finally, Valii^ikhayani is credited 
(vii, 21) with a doctrine of the bhfitafi, which is a decided 
advance in clearness on Aitareya, ii, 6. The grammatical 
form; on the other hand, follows strictly the original, and 
the only past tense in frequent use is the aorist (twenty- 
three cas(\s), with three cases of the narrative imperfect, 
two of the ordinary perfect, and two of the periphrastic 
perfect. 

The fourth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas ix-xi, 
falls naturally into three subdivisions, which are not 
necessarily to bo attributed to one author, and indeed may 
possibly represent independent Upanisads. Adhyaya ix 
is nothing more or less than an abbreviated and simplified 
version of Chandogya Uponi^, v, 1 ; 2 (cf. BrhadS.ra];iyaka 


^ Cf. Manu, i, 64 : dhvaifiei seems peculiar to the d&nkhAgmai ; 
of. l^rauta Satra, xiv, 82, 1. 

^ anydni kifvdrdni mahdbhiUaih saifidhXyante is a good deal uuire 
intelligible than kfudraimiirw}tva, 

1908. 


25 
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Upaniaad, vi, 1 ; 3), for in abbreviating it the redactor 
has so curtailed it that it could not be clearly followed 
save for the original, as the evam iti of sections 3 et seq. 
would have no sense. The first seven sections deal with 
tlie pravGbsciV^vaday the eighth with the rite for greatness. 
Two points may be noted. In the first place the redactor 
had before him the Kausitaki Upariisad,^ for he uses the 
word mUkdh as ‘dumb,' while the Brhadaranyaka has 
Jcddah, and the Chandogya has kalah. Secondly, the 
redactor used the text of the Brhadarajiyaka, for he 
describes the auhaya with which is compared as 

mindhivdy an opitliet known to both versions of th(i 
Brhadaranyaka,*^ but not to the Chandogya. Again, 
however, there is a small piece of original mattiV. The 
end of the sev'euth section contains a refereiice to Yajha- 
valkya, besides that to Jal)ala Satyakania and (loi^ruta 
Vaiyaghrapadya borrow ed from the Chandogya (the latter 
is not in the Brliadai’anyaka), and the })assage cited 
(vana spate kttavaUo viroha | dyam mu Ie,s7r antariksam 
md md hlmsJh) is clearly a re^minisconce of Vajasaiieyi 
Saniliita, v’', 43. In the latter is read, as also in the 
parallel passages,*' lekhlhy and of course palieographically 
s and kh are interchangeable. But le'^ih from y/li^ for 
y/ri^ would be an excellent reading, as the root is often 
active.^ Weber,^’ indeed, states that this reference is to 
a passage in the Satapatha Brahmana, xiv, but this seems 
incorrect.** 

^ V, 3. 

* vi* 2, 13 (Madhyandina)~vi, 1, 13 (Kanva). Referencen are made 
to the former t-ext, when not otherwise H{)ecified. C£.* Pinchel* Fed. 
Stvd.y i* pp. 10* 234. 

* Bloomfield : Vedic ConcordanrCy pp. 477, 508. 

^ In the i^nkh&yana itaelf* vii, 10. For / r= r, cf. Maodonell, Vedic 
Orammar, pp. 43 seq. 

^ Indian lAteralurCy p. 132, n.* 

* The gen. with hr&ydi, for tho dative of Chandogya and B^hadHranyaka, 
i<i a sign of later date. 
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The second subdivision, Adhy&ya x, is of more inde- 
pendent character. It treats of the a/atwra (ignihotra 
which is alluded to in the Kausitaki Upani?ad.^ There 
arc in man six deities, Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candramas, the 
Quarters, and the Waters, corresponding to speech, breath, 
the eye, mind, the ear, and seed. If a man knows this he 
satishes each of these deities, and they in turn satisfy 
other powers. These processes are described in the first 
seven sections, which may be compared with Ch&ndogya 
ITpanisad, v, 1 9-24, from winch, however, they differ 
considerably. The eighth and last section describes the 
'run'dja damvidha acpiihotm, in fpiite an independent 
way, Avliich may be compared with Chandogya Upanisad, 
V, 4-9, and Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, vi, I. 

Tlie third sulidivision, Adhyaya xi, is still more original. 
It prestmts yet another account of the piunasamvdda in 
addition to those in the Brhadaranyaka, vi, 1 (Kanvas= 
vi 2, Madhyandiua) ; Ohandogya Upanisad, v, 1; Kausitaki 
Upanisad, v ; Aitareya Upanisad, ii, 4, 2, and above ix. 
T'’he narrative here resembles most that of the Aitareya, 
to which it is the really parallel version of the tSahkha- 
yana school. Prajapati phujcs the deities in man ; they 
dislike thi^ connection, and depart, and are only brought to 
reason by the creation of hunger and thirst (sections 1 and 
2). Then there are described as in viii, 7, and Aitareya 
Aranyaka, iii, 2, 4, the sights (section 3) and dreams 
(section 4) seen by one who is to die before the year is out, 
and a service of sacrifice is prescribed, the Mantras of which 
rest on the division of the deities among the organs given 
in section 1 (sections 5 and (>). Then the metals are equated 
with the metres (section 7 ), and out of this identification are 
made a series of spells by use of the metres^ to acquire 


* iv, 5, 

® For similar sets of metres, ci. Aitareya Aranyaka, v, 1, 4 ; SjUUdiftyona 
Aranyaka, i. 7 ; Friedlttnder, p. 44, n. 1. 
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tbe sthvratva^ of the several metals. The remnants of 
the offering go to a dear wife or pupil, and the sacrificer 
lives a hundred years (section 8). The list of deities and 
organs is curious and somewhat novel ; Agni, Vayu, the 
Lightning, Parjanya, Aditya, Candramas, the Quarters, the 
Eai*th, the Waters, Iiidra, l4ana, Aka^a, and Brahman (n.), 
correspond to the vac, prdnu, apdna, uddna, the eye, 
the mind, the ear, the body, the seed, the strength (hala)y 
the wrath {manyu), the head, and the Atman. That 
this is a late list would be proved by tlic mention of 
l4ana alone, for he never appears in early lists of this 
kind, though as a deity he is early mentioned, as in 
Brhadaranyaka, i, 0, 11.^ Further, tln^ repetition of part 
of viii, 7, negatives the idea that the authoiT of ix and 
viii were one. What remains uncertain is whether the 
Adhyayas ix to xi are by one hand. It is not impossible, 
and in favour of it may be noted th(‘ facts that all three 
chapters deal with the deities and the senses, and are 
characterised by a painful formalism and absence of original 
thought. The real interest of the writer is indeed betrayed 
by the spell which ends xi and which evidently forms the 
important part of that chapter. There should also be noted 
one remarkable construction occurring in a Mantra sevei-al 
times repeated — mdluim akdmo TYvarwyamy aimavdn 
annddt) hhdydaam. The construction can be understood, 
but it is very strange and unparalleled in the early 
literature.^ 

The spell at the end of the fourth part of the Aranyaka 
leads naturally to the fifth part, Adhy&ya xii. Aitareya 
Aranyaka iv is at first sight comparable with this 


^ For flimilar spellB, of. the references in Bloomfleld's Vedic Concordance, 
p. 120 (s.v. aimd, oAmexHi). 

* Of. Weber, Indtan LUtrcUure, pp. 45, 110 ; Maodonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 75. 

* See Speyer, VtdUche und SaTukrii^SytUax, p. 73. 
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chapter, but the contrast is much more striking than 
the resemblance. For the MahAnamni verses which make 
up that section are of the most formal and^ obviously 
ritualistic character as they now stand, and if not 
especially early contain very early material. On the 
other hand, the 6aiikhayana contains^ in seven sections 
forty verses, of which five are merely referred to (Rgveda, 
X, 152, 5), thirty -five being given in full. Commencing 

with invocations for hastivarcam, for which parallels can 
be found in the Atliarvaveda ^ (vv. 1 -5), it goes on to 
pray for elocjuence (v. and prosperity (v. 7),® inserts 
(V. 8) an appeal to Prajapati from Kgveda, x, 121, 10, and 
proceeds to call on Indra with the Maruts and Agni to 
destroy tlieir, and the })oet*s, foes (vv. 9-14). There follow 
four versi‘s (vv. 1 5-1 8) taken with slight variation from the 
Taittirijra Saiphita, v, 7, 4, 8-5, and for the first time in 
verse 19 a direct appeal to what is tlie real subject of the 
hymn, the amulet of Bil va. The excellent results of carrying 
such an amulet are celebrated in vei'ses 20 -'29, each of 
which ends with the refrain irdimin lin ha ilvani yo bihJuirti ; 
then in verses 80-88 further powers are ascribed to it. 
Verses 84 and 85 repeat verses 7 and 8, and then come the 
five Rgvedic verses referred to only by Pratika. There 
are many parallels in the Atliarvaveda* for this sort of 
composition, where a farrago of ancient material is heaped 
in to give a venerable air to puerile witchcraft. Here the 
proportion of new material is quite considerable, for out 
of 33 verses no less than 18 are not exactly parallel with 
verses of other Samhitas. Of course, it may be considered 

' For V. 1 see Atharvaveda, iii, 22, 1 ; for v. 2, iii, 22, 3 and 4 ; for 
w. 3 and 4, xiv, 1, 35 ; vi, 19, 1 ; and for v. 5, vi, 69, 3. 

* Of. Atharvaveda, vi, 69, 2. 

* Of. Atharvaveda, v, 28, 14. 

* Amulets for medical purposes are common (Bloomfield, Atharvamda, 
p. 59h and also, as here, for help against foes (ibid., p. 67). See 
espeoially Atharvaveda, i| 29 ; ii, 7 ; iii, 6 ; vi, 15 ; x, 3 ; 6 ; xix, 26-80 $ 
32 ; $8, eto. 
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as possible that even the parallel verses are not borrowings 
proper, but parallel only, but I do not think this view at 
all probable. The hymn has every appearance of lateness, 
and the Taittiriya verses are ludicrously misplaced.^ 

The view of the lateness of the hymn is borne out 
by the metre. There are in all twenty-five independent 
verses (omitting 1, 6-8, 15-18), of which seven (vv. 2-5, 
19, 30, 33) are in Anustubh metre, two are in mixed 
Anustubh and Tristubh (v. 31 = 11 + 8 -f 9 ^ + 8 
syllables; v. 32 =:8-f8-f 11-fll), and the remaining 
sixteen are in Tristubh with occasional tJagntis (vv. 14®, 
21*, 23®, 24*).^ Leaving aside the verses in mixed metre, 
of the Anustubh verses we find that in all save one case 
the last Pada of each half -line ends in O — w — , 
that in five cases the first Pada has at the end 

^ in three each w — or — w w — , 

in two WWW — , and in one — w — w. We are 
clearly on the way to the regular Epic sloka, tliough this 
is still not reached.* But the evidence of the Tristubh 
Padas is conclusive. Omitting the four Jagati Padas 
and the irregular Padas of verses 13** and 14^* which have 
10 and 9 syllables respectively, there arc 58 Padas to be 
considered. Now in all save four cases the Pada ends 

in — w — the exception being in v. 10* ( w w), 

28'> (w w — w, where fvm^mndmh could be read 


* Cf. Bloomfield, Atluary^veda, pp. 41 seq. 

* Here pum'apadhhyam might be road iov pfirmpaiKibhyam and so make 
good the metre. 

^ The exact numbers in these cases depends, of course, on the mode in 
which the necessary resolutions of Sandhi arc made, and on the preoiao 
reading adopted in the text, but the general results remain unaflfected. 
In V. 12* I would read an vr6ca paSedt pra vr6copari§^t ; for an vrica^ 
of, Waokernagel, AUindiache, GrammaJtxk^ i, p. 59 ; Maodonell, Fedtc 
Qrommat^ p. 11. 

* Of. Oldenberg, Z,D,M.Q,y xxxvii, pp, 62 soq. ; xxx, pp. xii 

seq., xxxiv seq. ; P/xpleffomeTiat pp. 26 seq. ; Ourupii^dJcaumudt, pp. Sseq, ; 
Keith, J,Ji,A,8,, 1906, pp. 1 seq., 486. 
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with the Berlin MS.), 22« and 26‘ ( Still 

more significant, however, is the fact that in 32 cases 
the preceding throe syllables adopt the dactylic form 
( — w ^ while the tribrach (w w w) and anapsBst 

(w w — ) and bacchiuH ( have only three, six, 

and three occurrences respectively. The remaining 14 
Padas have — w — , ten of theun being in the refrain 
irdmai)hii hniliwni yo hibharti. Now the dactylic form 
in this place is the characteristic par exceUerice of the 
Indravajra and Upeiidravajra of the classical poetry, and 
is regular in tin* Ej)ic,' while in earlier verse as in the 
Samhitas it is not much more in use than other forms. On 
the other hand, we are still far removed from the formal 
correspondence of all four lines of the stanza, and the first 
four 8yllabl(*s remain free in form. The metre, too, shows 
other signs of lateness. To the poet the contraction of 
Jndra Iva and ogha iva into Ind/r^eva and oyJtevay of Agni/r 
im into Agair va, and of pmpam. iva into pm^efva or 
pmpayi va must have seemed legitimate, as all these forms 
occur in verses wlierc they merely, if accepted as they stand, 
spoil the metre. Probably he felt the iva as merely va,^ 
and he clearly felt hluivati as dissyllabic in iia aailago 
bJuivait mi pdpakrtyd, a fact which may point to Prakrtic 
influence.^ At any rate, wo are quite justified in classing 
these verses, unlike those of the Aitareya, among the latest 
products of the Vedic poetry, and they need not date long 
before the final redaction of the Aiunyaka, though they 
may bo two or three centuries older. 

The verses arc followed by an eighth section, giving the 
Manikalpa very briefly. It may be noted that the forms 


^ Of. Hopklnfl, Great Epic of India, pp. 264 seq. ; Arnold, Vedic 
Metre, pp. 183 seq. ; Ludwig, Rgtyeda, iii, p. 60. 

® Pischel, Vediache Sfudien, i, p. 69 ; Wackernagel, Altindiacke 
Oranmatik, i, pp. 317, 321 ; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, p. 66, n. 12 ; 
Arnold, p. 78 ; Hopkins, India Old and New, p. 46, n. 1. 

‘ Of. Hopkins, Great Epic, p. 260 ; Keith, J.RA,8,, 1908, p. 2IQ3L 
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tUa/udana, ghrtavdana, TtidTfimudaTm ofioxiT with the a/a 
in place of the o found in the Epic and even in 
Apastamba,^ and that the word eranda, denoting a castor- 
oil plant, is found, perhaps its earliest occurrence. 

The sixth part of the Aranyaka, Adhyayas xiii and 
xiv, has perhaps the least claim to originality. In the 
first place it consists of a series of (quotations, almost 
but not completely verbal, from the Brhadaranyaka and 
Chandogya Upanisads. It formally quotes Yajnavalkya 
for tad etad hralirndpUrvam aparnm nnaparam ahdhyam 
ayam dtmd brahma {brahma, IWliii MS ; "d in Brhad- 
aranyaka) sai^dnnhhrtr tty anusasanam, which is, with 
the insertion of aparam, Brhadaranyaka, ii, 5, 19. But it 
ascribes to Mandukeya the dictum 'tt ha vaima ?Jrasfavyah 
4rotavyo mantauyo nifhdhydHttavya tit iain r/avt vfdanU’ 
V(Jbca7iena riv'idimnti imihmavavyena tapasa ^raddhayd 
yajne^idnd^ihena ceti, which is a combination of Brhad- 
aranyaka, iv, 5, 6 ( = ii, 4, 5 ) and iv, 4, 25, and to Mandavya 
(for whom cf. vii, 2) tasmdd evatpvic rhanto dania vparatas 
titulcMiih huddlidvttio bhdt vat many evdtmdva m jta^yet, 
which is merely Brhadaranyaka, iv, 4, 28. Nor can we 
reasonably suppose that the tradition is here correctly 
preserved ascribing these tenets to those sages who other- 
wise are famed as grammarians rather than as philosophei:s. 
'We are justified in supposing that we have merely an 
ascription of famous doctrines to persons familiar in the 
^ahkhayana school from the Samhita Upanisad. In 
confirmation of this it may be remarked that there follow 
these passages others — 8tt ena neti nety dtmdvagrhyah | 
idam brahinedarii knatram imp devd ime vedd tTne 
lokd imdni mrvdni bhdUlnldarri, mrvam yad ayam 
dtmd I which are clearly borrowed from Brhadaranyaka, 
iv, 4, 27, and iv, 5, 7. Then comes the quotation of 
Yajfiavalkya, and then an unacknowledged quotation from 


^ See Wackernagel, op. cit., p. 320. 
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the Ch&ndogya : ya imam adbhi^ parigrhltd/rjfi vaavmatirjfh 
dharuiBya purridrifi dadyad idam eva tato hhUya idam 
eva tato bhaya ity anuSoLaanam, which, with the addition 
of the Epic word vasamatlm, is derived from CiiAndogya, 
vii, 11, 6. Then the Adhyaya xiii ends : tdm Ham Upcmi- 
sadam veda^ro iki yathd katha'i^i caTia vaded ^ | tad etad 
Tcdhhyuditam | Then follow two verses which make up 
the fourteentli Adhyaya. The first is — 

rcani mfirdhaiiam yajitsdm \ittamdiigam | 

Hdmndih ,<iro 'tlufrva ndyt mundamnndam | 
midhitf^ 'dJiite vedam dh'ns farii ajnam | 
firas chifvdma kuriite hthandhamW 

This is a strange line and though archaic in metre very 
modem in style. I f if(ivid7iga,m uvd a mmida, and kabandha,^ 
in the senses in which they are here employed, are not 
V'edic, and the iterative nadhlte 'dhffe is also late.* The 
Atharvan is not elsewlien' recognised in the ^ankhayana 
or Aitareya Aranyakas. This impression of lateness is 
confirmed by the second verse — 

afhdvv/r ayam hhdrafuirah kildhhuf | 
adhliya vedaty 7 ia vljdiidti yo Wtham | 
yn 'rtkajva it mkalam bhadram a^nufe | 
ndkam Hi judnavidhilt<t2yd2>irtd || 

This is, of course, the well-known verso in Yaska’s 
Nirukta, i, 18, wliich Roth in his JS riant rntngen * con- 
sidered an interpolation. With Roth’s view I cannot 

^ So I hiid ©mended for vcde of the Bodleian MS., and the Berlin MS. 
confirmB the emendation. The omiaHion of a double letter ih very frequent 
in the MS. Yathd katharn cava is comparatively late. 

“ TheBrhadaranyaka(in, 7, 1) has a {iropernaine, Kabaiidha Atharvana, 
where it cannot mean ‘ corpse. * 

* See Delbriick, JSyvt. Foraeh., v, p, 52 ; Maudonoll, Vedic Qramma/tt 
p. 9U 

* p. 19. The verses are also cited in the Commentary on the Saqihito* 
pani^id Brfthmana, p. 36 (ed. Burnell). 
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agree ; the verses in that section of the Nirukta, although 
not Vedic in character, are of the same general style as 
those in the Brhaddevata and the Prati^akhyas, and are 
no doubt quite genuine, but they are certainly late. I am 
further inclined to believe that Yaska was known to 
the compiler of the text of Adhyayas xiii and xiv. The 
reverse idea is conceivable, but rendered unlikely by 
the fact that th(^ second vers(‘ ^ in Yaska is not here, 
and yet must probably have been taken by Yaska from 
the same source as the former. No doubt there remains 
the possibility that both Yaska and the author of the 
^aiikhayana xiii and xiv follow a common source, but 
the verse is not found elsewhere, so far, in the Vedic 
literature, and theni is no reason to assert an early 
date for this compilation, which has all the appearance 
of a later tacking on. In support of this view it may 
be pointed out that tlie opening words of Adhyaya xiii, 
which arc almost the only original part, are athdtu 
vairdgyamrjiakrte Sari re hrahinayajnnnUtho hhavet, in 
which the word vairdgya is not found in an Upanisad 
before the Maitrayaniya Upanisad, i, 2, the word brahma- 
yajfla before the Maitrayaniya, i, 1, and the use of nisfha in 
this connection before the Munchika and Prai^na Upanisads.® 
It appears, therefore, quite legitimate* to suppose that 
Adhyayas xiii and xiv formed no part of the original 
Aranyaka, and the conjecture may be hazarded — it can 
only be a conjectuiv* •* -that one form of the Aranyaka had 
as its Adhyayas xiii and xiv the Sutra of the Mahavrata 
now nominally Adhyayas xvii and xviii of the Satiikhayana 

^ pad grhUam arijiidtam nif/adetuxit^ Aahdyate \ 

aiuigmlv iiu ^iuskaidho mi tu jmlati karhicit || 

Roth'fl emendation na faj is nut nocosHary. 

® See the references in Jacob's Concordance ^ pp. 652-3, to which 1 wn 
much indebted. 

’ l.e., as regards the exact place occupied in the Aranyaka by these 
books. That they were once a part of the Aranyaka is, I think, quite 
certain. Cf. also Hillebrandt, Rom. Forttch.^ v, p. 331. 
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Sraiita Stitra, but admittedly no integral part of that work. 
This would exactly balance the Aitareya Aranyaka, since 
the form of the ^^arikhayana would become (a) the 
Mahavrata, Brahmana treatment, Adliyayas i and ii = 
Aitareya Aranyaka i ; the Upanisod, Adhyayos iii-vi 
= Aitareya Aranyaka ii ; (c) tlie Samhita Upanisad, 
Adhyayas vii-xi = Aitareya Aranyaka iii ; (d) the verses, 
Adhyaya xii = the Mahanamnis, Aitareya Aranyaka iv ; 
(e) th(5 Sutra treatment of the Mahavrata, Adhyayas xiii 
and xiv = Aitareya Aranyaka v. It is further probable 
that Adhyayas ix-xi, which have no really parallel section 
in the Aitareya, should be eliminated from the original 
form of the Aranyaka, in which case the verses would 
form Adhyaya ix, the Sutra Adhyayas x and xi. Then, 
if wo assume that tlie Vaip4a followed and was included 
in Adhyaya xi, we would have an explanation of its being 
numbered xi in the Bodleian MS., though no stress could 
possibly be laid on that fact. On the other hand, the 
fact that the Bodleian MS. does number ^ Adhyayas xiii- xv 
as (sections) 9 and 10, and Adhyaya xi re.spectively, shows 
clearly that some confusion existed, since that MS. has 
already marked the close of Adhyayas xi and xii, and it 
is startling to lind sections 9 and 10 and a Vain^a to xi 
following after the end of Adhyaya xii. 

These facts cast considerable doubt on the meaning 
of the Vam^a wliich makes Adhyaya xv and forms the 
seventh part of the Aranyaka. On the whole it is probably 
best, if we are to accept its succession of teachers as 
genuine, to regard it as the original Vam^a to the Aranyaka 
when, as it must once liave done, it consisted of Adhyayas 
i~viii, only, but not the Sutra books. The first teacher 
named is Qunakhya SMkhayana, the next Kahola 
Kausitaki, the next Uddalaka Aruni, the next Priyavrata 
Saumapi. The Kahola Kausitak(‘ya of the Briiadarapyaka 


^ Bodleian Oataloyuty p. 60. 
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Upanisad, iii, 5, 1, is presumably identical with the 
Kausitaki^ here named, while Uddalaka Aruni is well 
known to the Brhadaranyaka and Chandog^ya Upanisads 
and is a contemporary, according to tradition, of yfijfia- 
valkya. There is nothing known to contradict the Vain^a 
as given, and Kausitaki is cited not only in the Aranyaka 
b,ut also in the Brahmana as an authority, and is mentioned 
in both the Asvalayana and SMkhayana Grliya Sutras.^ 
The original Aranyaka may well then have been composed 
not long after the Brahmana, to which it often refers, 
as pointed out above, by a nameless pupil of Gunakhya 
Siltikhayana, whence^ (uiiiie the name Sailkhayana, and, 
without laying undue emphasis on the connection with 
UddAlaka, the Vami^a supports the ascriptrou of the 
original form of th(^ Aranyaka to the early part of the 
sixth century n.c., before the rise of Buddhism and the 
development of grammar seen in Yaska and the Prati- 
4akhyas, but after the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads and the Aitareya Aranyaka. 

On the other hand, I do not think Deusseii^ is right 
in ascribing the Taittiriya Upani!>ad to an earlier date 
than the Kausitaki Upanisad, iii -vi. His argument rests 
on the indisputable fact that the Kausitaki is later than 
the Aitareya and the very doubtful statement that the 
Aitareya is younger than the Taittiriya, Ixjcauso in tlie 
former (ii, 4, 1) the description of the entrance of the 
creator into beings is more elaborate than in the latter 
Upanisad (ii, b). On the other hand, it is at least as likely 
that the Taittiriya is merely giving a resunn^ of an accepted 
doctrine, while the Aitan*ya develops a new theme. But in 

^ Cf. Oh&ndogya Upani^iid, i, 5, 2. The natne wau f)erha|)8 Kahola. 
Cf. Wackernagel, Altiiuim'he (Mimmafik^ i, p. 221 ; Weber, Inditche 
Sfiidimi i, p. 404. 

“ Oldenberg: S xxix, p. 3. 

Philosophy of the Upmishuuls^ p. 24. If iiitvi are later, then of course 
fortiori vii and viii. . 
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Any case, in favour of the earlier date of theKausitaki,iii-viii, 
as of the Aitaroya, ii and iii, may be set the facta (1) that 
the Taittiriya shows in book i a much more developed 
grammatical knowledge and has a longer set of technical 
terms, varna, Hvara^ unatrd, halAi, mmi, santdiux, and ifk^d ; 
(2) that it has added a foui*th, 'imiluaa^ to the triad of 
vydhrti8^ \ (3) and that it mentions the Atharvarigirases.* 
The Kausitaki further gives no prominence to iapcLS as 
a means of knowledge, while the Taittii-iya runs riot on 
the topic.’^ Tims tlu* Upanisad parts of the Kausitaki 
belong to the earlier Upanisads of the Veda, since beyond 
tliose mentioned no Upanisad can claim an ecpial age. 
Tlie Bralimaiia and Sutra of the Mahavral-a, the latter of 
which I have tried elsewhere^ to prove contemporaneous 
with the Srauta Sutra, must be, the former somewhat 
earlier, the latter a good <l(‘al later, than the Upanisads, 
iii-vi, and vii and viii, and probably the former alone with 
the Adhyayas iii-viii once formed an Aranyaka,'^ to which 
the VamsSa applied, and to the three component parts of 
whicli we may assign conjecturally the approximate dates 
650, 600, and 550 ii.c., as indicating in the roughest way 
the periods to which their production may be assigned, 
if we accept tlie views here maintained that (a) the non- 
phihxsophic books, i and ii, are the oldest ; (5) the Upanisad 
proper is older than Buddhism ; (c) the Samhita Upanisad 
is older than Yilska (not later than 500 B.C.). 

On this view the exact process of the extension of the 
Aranyaka remains doubtful. Very possibly, as suggested 

M, 5, 1 ; Deussen, op. cit., p. 217. 

® ii. », 1. 

* Compare the solitary reference to tapobs in Kauijitaki, iii, 2, with the 
numerons passages cited in Jacob, CoMcordaiicet p. 396 ; Deussen, op. cit., 
p. 69. 

* 1907, pp. 410-12. 

_ * To' judge from the extant specimens of AraDyakos, the relation of 
Aranyaka and Upanisad Qlight be regarded as that of whole and part* 
Kaeh Aranyaka contains, iiUer a/»a, several Upanisads. 
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above, a new form of it came into existence probably in 
imitation of the redaction of the Aitareya which we ow^ 
to A^valayana or Saunaka, by the inclusion in it of a book 
of verses in the shape of the Bilva hymn, and by the 
writin^r of a couple of Sutra books to balance Adhyayas 
i and ii. Then, stilJ later, some other hand may have 
included the Upanisads in ix-xi and the merti imitation 
of an Upanisad in xiii and xiv. The latter books are 
almost certainly later than the Nirukta, and are probably 
comparatively r(‘C('nt — perhaps th(‘ s(‘coiid c(‘ntury B.c. — 
but Adhyayas ix-xi may be of earlier date, and have 
come into existence shortly after the sc'cond redaction of 
the Aranyaka. 

A different view in this rosp<‘ct appears to ''be held hy 
Professor Oldcnbcr^ in his discussion of the Vamsa in 
the preface to Jiis translation of the Sankhayana (h'hya 
Sutra.^ He there su^^ests that the author of the Vain^a 
be^an with the doctor eponymiCH of the Sutras of the 
Kausitakis, and proceeded thence to the author of the 
Brahmana, Kahola Kausitaki, and so on. But this view, 
which would see in the (lunakhya of the Vamt^a the 
Sutrakiira of the Saiikhayaiia, and would presumably 
attribute to him the final redaction of the Aranyaka into 
a whole, is (joiitradicted by the strong e\'idenco which 
Oldenborg liimself adduces, and whicli is accepted by 
Hillebrandt,- that the name of the Sutrakara^ was Suyajfia. 
This, accordingly, adds to the probability of the view 


’ IS.B.Kt xxix, pp. 4, 5. Cf. also Bhamlarkar’s view {Jieport, 1894, 
pp. 2 ’soq.), anoeptod by Hillobrandt {Hituaf-Litteraturt p. 28), that 
Kai'ikh&yana is u nriero Sutra caraiia. 

® Ritvaf^LitteTatur^ p. 25 ; Sdhkhtlyana Srauta Sntray i, ]>. \ iii. 

® The matter might bo further com]didated by regarding GuiiAkhya 
^hkhayana as the author of tho Srauta as contrasted with the G^hya 
Sfltra. 1 do not, however, think this view probable, and Oldenberg, 
who once was inclined to ditlerontiai^ tho authors (though without 
naming the elder Gunakhya), later admitt6(| the insufficiency of the 
ovi<ieneo (see litdiacU StitAieii, xv, pp. 11, 12; S^R.E,^ xxix, pp. 4f 6)> 
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adopted above that the Yam^a applies only to the first 
redaction, which contained books i-viii, and which pre- 
sumably was completed by 550 B.c. 

The date of the second redaction, if we assume it to 
have contained the Sutra books, can be fixed approximately 
by the fact that the Sank hay ana Srauta Sutra, with which 
these books art^ probably contemporaneous, is probably 
later than the Srauta Sutra of Ai^valayaiia, who, as the 
pupil of Sauiiaka, should, 1 think, h(‘ dated about 400 B.C.^ 
Tlie difierenee in date need not Ix^ ^rc^tit, and 350 B.c. 
may be st‘t down as a possible diit(‘. The verses in 
Adhyaya xii doubtless existed independently lon^ before 
this, but th(‘y belong to the later fringe of Vedic literature, 
say the seventh century B.C. But li(‘re again the dates 
are given, not as anytliing more than suggestions intended 
to render more i‘asy their discussion, and, if necessdjy 
j’efutation. 

Ill conclusion, a few words may be said as to the 
geographical data. It is clear that the Aranyaka was 
coinixised in the home of Brahmanism, the MadhyadeSa, 
for of the tribes enumerated in the Aitanya Brahmaiia 
(vdii, 14), the Kurus, Pahcalas, Vasas, and U^inaras, all 
are found in \i, 1 (cf. Pahcalacanda, vii, 18), with the 
neighbouring tribe of JVlatsyas. As in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, the Ka^i-Videhas are within tlie pale, but that 
a Mandukeya should dwell in Magadha (vii, 13) is deemed 
worthy of special note. To assume, however, from the 
mention of Janaka of Videha that th(» book was written in 

* Cf. Mtir'donell, Brhaddei’affl^ i, pp. xxii-xxiv. I do not attach any 
weight to the tradition, oven if found in the Brhntkutha, which attributes 
P&nini to the reign of the last Nanda (despite Biihlor, Imlinu l^^tudies, iii, 
pp. 21, n, 1, 27, n. 1), and associates him with Katyayuna and Ajfivalayana. 
But the fact that the tradition very possibly existed in the first century 
A.D. is of interest as tending to show that these writers cannot be dated 
very pear the Christian era, or their chronological relations could not 
Imve been confused. Ludwig’s date for the BaiikhAj ana Srauta Sfitra, 
fiOO B.a (Rgveda, iii, p. 196), rests on no ovideSce. 
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the Ea49t, secmH to me unnecessary, both in the case of the 
Aranyaka and of the ^atapatha itself^; though the opposite 
view has the weighty support of Oldenberg/^ 


’ Cf. now Weber, Sitzuiujfther. der Her I . Akad., 189.5, p. 859, u. 4. 

® Mention may here be mode of the only im|)ortant correction supplied 
by the MS. in tlie Bodleian to the excellent text of Adhyayas i and ii 
published by Dr. Friedlandcr. In ii, 17, the text of the edition reads : 
tasya vd eiaaya hrluitTaafuisrcuiya .sa( trinusad aksardiuirp mJuturdni bitavanii 
tdiHinti Sataaafp.i'fiftiarasydhduy dpnoti. This is just j>osHible, but the 
reading of the Bodleian (and also, I now find, of the Berlin MS.), which 
adds before dpuoti the words hhamuti ta{c) chatasaifimtmraiiydJidvyf is 
clearly right, the omission being ver3' natural. Smaller corrections are ; 
(1) in ii, 15, it rca<ls diiyim Jaya diiyim Jrtyfif a l*ratikti elsewhere 
unknown ; divam yaya apimrently refers to H. V. viii, .S4, l-^ (repeated in 
the later verses of the hymn) ; (2) in li, 18, it (like the Berlin MS.) inserts 
the necessary tad in the verse hal itthd tad ^yipuse dJulyi di»^nafam (R.V. 
i, 101, !•*), as in the Srauta Sutra, xviii, 23, 14 ; (3) in ii, 4, it confirms 
the reading hhutechaddiji mltmi by reading hhutfchamdam nami ; clearly 
the differences of reading (cf. Fricdlander, p. 18, n. 2 ; p. 37, n. 1) are all 
due to the accidental insertion of the superfluous Anusvara before d ; 
(4) in ii, 8, it has daksiuatah and uitaratah for dakpiiah and ^dtarah. 
It has the correct hhaiyiti (p. 21, 1. 7) and pratnatha (p. 25, 1. 5). 

Neither the Berlin MS. nor the Bmlleian MS. yields substantial 
correction for the text of the Upanisad, in which they agree very closely 
with A in Cowell’s erl. In i, 2 (p. 11), they rood d nddaAatrfiyodaAo 
mdsah ; in i, 3 (p. 14), yuHtilw ; in i, 7 (p. 27), f/hrdtjena ; in ii, 11 (p. 57), 
vedo ; in all these cases agreeing with A« In i, 4 (p. 19), the Bodl. has 
dhujuyziKitc, the Berl. dhnmirdte^ which, in conjunction with the readings 
of A, B, C, E, shows that a third person dual must be rciul for Cowell's 
dhunvie. In i, 5 (p. 23), the Bodl. has prdc^natdmlni^ like A, the Berl. 
""ndtdni. In li, 11 (p. 58), lioUi, with A, have md hhttthdh, then Bodl. 
has nul i^adhi^thdh, Berl. vynthiHthdh^ A vyafi^(hfJh. In ii, 12 (p. 61), 
Bodl. has mrtm na mreturntf'^ Berl. inrtrdimam rchafa. In iv, 1, both 
have katakhahjOn^ corrected to '"khdPljdn in Bodl. as in A. In iv, l9 
(p, 120), both have aiiimnyan, A "^ycU, In iv, 15 (p. 114), Berl. and A 
have 9iKtpnyayd, and in iii, 5, Berl. has several times a correction 
JfjMuhcU for the strange udfitham. 
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XIII. 

THE MINT OE KURAMAN, 

WITH SPEOIAL REFERENC’E TO THE COIVS OF THE QARLUGHS 
AND KHWARIZM-SHAHS. 

By M. LONOWORTH 1X\MES. 

|~^ IJRIN(t the disturbed period iu the tirst half of the 
twelfth century, when the break up of tlu^ Ohazuawi 
monarchy was followed in (piick succession by the 
t'stablishment of the Gliori kingdom fiist in (diazni and 
afterwards in the plains of Northern India, by the invasion 
of the Shah of Khwavizm, and finally by the overwhelming 
and devastating irruption of the Mughals under Chingiz 
Khan, the route into India by the Kui*am Valley and 
Banu played a very important part, and its possession 
was eagerly sought after. Thus, when Mu‘izzu’d-din 
Mubammad bin Sam had laid the foundations of an 
Indian Empire, he placed his most faithful Turk servant 
Taju’d-din Yalduz in charge of tlie province of Kuramto 
and Shankuraji, i.e. the Kuram Valley and Shalozan, as 
we are informed in the Tabaq&t-i Nasiri, and halted 
there every year on his expeditions into India. After his 
death the successor to the Ghori sovereignty, Ohiyatht^'* 
din Mabmud son of Gbiyathu’d-din Mubammad 
S&m (generally known as Mabmfid bin Mubammad) 
confirmed Yalduz in his digiSties, and made him Sultan 
of Qbazni. There can be no doubt that he held the 
Kuram Valley thr(^ghout hi^ rule, lEind thUt the Banfi 
Valley, through wiiich the Kuram River flows before 
reaching the Indtts, fonffed part of his dpminions. This 
or.B.A.8. 1808. * 28 
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fertile plain was then known as Bani&n, and it may be 
noted that it is still locally pronounced Bani. Here iihe 
important route from Qhazni through the Tochi Paes 
follows the Gambila River to its junction with the 
Kuram, and, in order to hold both the Kuram and Tochi 
routes the possession of both districts was essential. 

The exact geographical position of the mints of Kuraman 
and Banian cannot be laid down with confidence. The 
former is no doubt in the upper valley of the Kuram River, 
now forming a district attached to the North-West Frontier 
Province of India. Thomas (note, p. 27) gives the position 
of ‘ Karman ’ or the fort of Kuram on Lumsden’s authority 
as lat. 30° 50', long. 70° 1 O', but according to recent surveys 
the latitude is much further noi-th, and is approximately 
33° 50'. It is, however, improbable that the site of 
Kuraman corresponds exactly with the modern fort, and 
it may perhaps be sought for nearer the source of the 
Kuram or the Paiwar Kotal. The position of BanlAn is 
also uncertain, but I am inclined to identify it with the 
mound of Akia in the Banu Valley. This marks the site 
of an ancient town, which, as is shown by the coins found 
there, flourished from the time of Eukratides to that of 
Mahmud Ghaznawi, and probably later (see No. 14 below). 
The present town of Banu is a modem foundation of 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. Akra is situated in the fertile tract 
between the Kuram and Gambila Rivers. 

The pronunciation of Kuraman is deduced from the 
modem name of the river and country, Kuram, Kunnah in 
]^|M^to. The name in the Rig-veda, Knimu, indicates that 
the vowel in the first syllable has always been u and never 
a, and the form Kaiman U8e4 by Thomas and in the British 
Museum Catalogues should, T think, be given up. Besides 
being incorrect it is |^t to be confounded with the Persian 
province of Karm&n. 

The establishment of a mint in lx)th Ki^m&n and Baniin 
may be assigned to the time of x alduz. E. Thomas has 
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pointed out that the use of the peculiar t3^e of bull which 
he* calls the 'Karmin bull' began at this time, and the 
name of Yalduz is associated with this mint on a coin 
published by Mr. C. J. Rodgers (J.A.S.B. for 1883, No. 2, 
p. 56, pi. iv. No. 2). The word Kuraman is under the 
horse. The type was shortly afterwards adopted by 
*Alau*d-dm Muhammad of Khwarizm, on some of whose 
coins the word may be read on the bull’s flank or 

below the bull (Thomas, p. 89, Nos. 65, 66, and No. 14 
below from my own collection). The way for the 
Khwarizmi invader was cleared by the defeat of Yalduz 
by Eltimish, at Tiraoii, near Kamal, in 611 H., and his 
murder shortly after. Eltimish was able to hold the 
Eastern Panjab, but had not sufiicient power to retain 
Ghazni and the routes into India, which immediately, fell 
into ‘Alau’d-din’s hands. The Khwarizmi power disappeared 
before Chingiz Khan only six years afterwards, when 
Jalalud-din Mangbami was defeated on the Indus in 
618 H. To this period may perhaps be attributed the 
coins of Jalalu’d-din’s general Yuzbaq Pai, struck at Baniftn, 
wrongly read Multan by Thomas (No. 15 below), and the 
other coins on which the same mint occurs (also read 
as Multan), coupled with the inscription jjUJulll 
ascribed by Thomas and the B.M. Catalogue to Eltimish 
(Thomas, p. 75, No. 49 ; B.M., No. 53, pi. ii) (No. 16 below). 
There can be little doubt that in both these cases the 
mint should be read as Banian. I may add that my own 
•coins here described were found in the Banu distjplit. 
And this brings us to the Qarlughs, also associated wtth 
Jal&lu'd-din Mangbarni. 

The Turkish tribe known as the Qarlughs (there are 
other forms of the word, but this is the spelling on the 
coins) seem to have found their way to the north-west 
frontier of India with the armies of ‘Alau’d-din Muhammad 
bin Takash, the Sh&h of "Khwarizm. and obtained possession 
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of the country on the Upper Indus, which was named after 
them the Hazara (Turkish Minxg) of the Qarlughs, and is 
now the Hazara district, or the tracts near Atak still 
known as Takht Hazara and Chach Hazara. Among those 
Qarlughs the most distinguished was Malik Saifu’d-din 
Hasan, who formed a principality for himself after the 
defeat of Jalalu’d-din. This Saifu’d-din Hasan has been, 
by Thomas and others, confounded with Saifu’d-din Ighraq 
who deserted Jahilu’d-din and perished soon after (see 
note on p. 1120 of Raverty’s translation of the Ta'ba(iat-i- 
Nasiri). This principality included at first Ghazni, the 
Kuram Valley (Knranian), and Banu (Banian), but we 
are told in the TAbaqat-i-Nasiri that the Mughals, after 
driving Saifu’d-din Hasan from Banian, attack<*'d Gliazni, 
and then again attacked him in G8() u., and forced him 
to leave the country of Kura man, Clhazni, and Banian. 
He then fled towards Multan and Sindh. It is prol)able, 
however, that the Qarlughs maintained some sort of hold 
on Banian and Kurainan, and even asserted their inde- 
pendence of the Mughals from time to time ; for the next 
year, 637 H., we find that Saifu’d-din’s son Nasiru’d-din 
Muhammad visited the Sultan Raziya, who was marching 
through the Panjab and received from her a grant of 
Baran near Dehli. He did not, however, remain there, 
but returned to his father in Banian, and, as we shall see, 
he is to be found there twenty years later. 

Soon after these events the Multan expedition resulted 
in the capture of that town by Saifu’d-din, but in 643 H. 
hdffWas followed by a Mughal army under Manguta, and 
attacked there. When the Mughals reached the banks of 
the Indus, Saifu’d-din abandoned Multan and sailed down 
the river (that is the joint stream of the Chanab, Jehlam, 
and Bavi, which at that period, as Raverty has showu^ 
flowed east of Mult&n) to its junction with the Indus, and 
thence to DSwal and SindOstan (Sehwgn) in Scmtbem 
Sindh. This was evidently only a temporary refuge,, and 
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thfer^ is nothing to show that either Saifu*d-din Hasan or 
Nasini’d-din Muhammad ever ruled in Sindh proper. It 
must be remembered that the word Sindh was then (as it 
is still locally) applied not onlj^ to tlio country now 
known by the name, but to the Indus Valley near Multan. 
Saifu’d-din luust have recovered Banian soon after the 
Muf^hal invasion, for after the accession of Na'^iru'd-din 
Malimud at Dehli, when lie bestowed the province of 
Uchchh and Multan upon Malik ‘Izzu’d-din Balbaii, the 
latter, on advancing from Uchchh to take Multan, found 
Saifu’d-din there with an army he had brought from 
Banian. A number of horsemen in ‘ Izzu’d -din’s army 
penetrated the Qarlugh camp and killed Saifii’d-din, but his 
death was successfully concealed by his army, and ‘Tzzu’d- 
din Balban made terms, giving up Multan to the Qarlughs, 
now no doubt under Nasiru’d-din Muhammad. It was 
ultimately given up by him to Malik Nusratu’d-din, who 
pat Malik Kuriz in charge. Minhaj-i-Siraj, who was 
himself present in ‘Jzzu’d -din’s camp at this time (648 H., 
1250 A D.), gives an account of what followed, which does 
not afiect th(* liistory of the Qarlughs (Raverty’s ti’ans., 
p. 788). After the loss of Multan it is evident that 
Niisiru’d-din Muhammad again retired to Banian and 
Kuraniaii, for we find him there after the accession of 
Hulaku as king of Persia under the supnune ruler of the 
Mughals, when Ulugh Khan (afterwards Sultan Balban) 
was in power at the Court of Nasiru’d-diii Mahmud. In 
668 H., 1260 A.D., the Qarlugh chief wished to marry his 
daughter to a son of Ulugh Khan, and Janialud-din ‘Ali 
Khalj wns sent by the latter to take the answer to his 
request. On his way he passed through Uchchh, where 
^ Izzu’d-din Balban was in power, and was detained there 
and examined (in the presence of the Mughal Shihua 
or Agent). After he had avowed his object he was 
allowed to proceed, and arrived in the country of BanlBn. 
NfiAirUd-din Muuammad, who was now evidently a Mughal 
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fexidatoiy, sent him on to Hul&kti’s Court, and apparently 
also forged a respectful letter from Ulu^ Kh&n, which 
won Hulaku’s favour. On his return the messenger was 
accompanied by the Shihua of the country of Banian. 
Here we lose sight of Nasiru’d-din Muhammad Qarlugh, 
and we do not know how much longer he continued to 
hold Banian, as Minhaj-i-8iraj, a contemporary chronicler 
and the authority for all the above statements, brings his 
chronicle, the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, to a close without giving 
any further information on the subject. Major Raverty’s 
notes in his translation of this work, and in his article on 
“ The Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries ” (J.A.S.B., 1892), 
have brought out the facts clearly, and have shown that 
the Qarlughs were not rulers of Sind. They undoubtedly 
retained possession of Kuraman and Banian under the 
Mughal overlordship, but Major Raverty was mistaken 
in asserting (J.A.S.B., 1892, p. 175, note 57) that they 
“ put the names of these ‘ infidels ' on their coins.’’ There 
is no trace that the name of any Mughal ruler was put 
upon the coins of the Qarlughs, but tlie supremacy of the 
‘Abbosi Khalifas was acknowledged, as was usuiJ among 
the independent rulers of the time, as will be shown by 
the coins now to be described. 

It is elear from this historical sketch that the Qarlughs 
never ruled in Sindh, and therefore that they are wrongly 
described in the British Museum Catalogue (Muhammadan 
States, p. 62) as governors of Sind. They were rulers, 
at first independent, and afterwards feudatory under 
the Mughals, of Kuraman and Banian, and their power 
oocksionally extended to Qhazni. Mr. Nelson Wright, 
also, in his Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, vol. ii, p. 184, states that the Qarlughs ruled 
in Sindh. 

I am fortunate in being able to illustiute the histoxy 
of this obscure chapter of frontier histpry by means of 
coins more fully than has hitherto been possiUie. The 
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silver coinage of Saifu*d-din was, till lately, known from 
coins of one type only, that is the taiika first published 
by E. Thomas in Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delhi, 
No. 79 (p. 95), of which several other specimens are given 
in the B.M. Catalogue (Muhammadan States, Nos. 165-1 70) 
and Mr. Nelson Wright's Catalogue of the Calcutta 
Museum (No. 12). For purposes of comparison I give 
a coin of this type from my own collection below (No. 2). 
In 1894 the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers de8cril)ed two rupees, 
one of which (J.A.S.B., 1894, p. 68, No 23) was then 
in the possession of General Gossett, and the other 
(J.C., p. 65, No. 10) had been in the collection of Sir A. 
Cunningham (No. 5 below). The first mentioned of these 
T republish below (No. 1), as it is a unique coin and 
is now in my possession. It is struck in the name of 
the Khalifa A^-Dhahir, who reigned for one year only, 
622-623 H. (1225-1226 A.D.), and the final word of the 
date being legible, its date is fixed as 623 H. Thus 
it shows that Saifu’d-din's reign in Knramaii had certainly 
begun a^ithat period, previous to the accession of the Khalifa 
al-Mustansir in the same year, and thirteen or fourteen 
years before he was expelled thence by the Mughals. In 
interest it may be compared with the rupee of JiStimish 
struck in the name of the Khalifa An-Nasir-li-Din, dated 
62- H., published by Mr, Nelson Wright in his article on 
Coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli, J.R.A.S. 1900, 
p. 482, which is the starting-point, as far as we know 
at present, of the Indian rupee coinage. Saifu'd-din's 
coin is a year or two later in date, and is perhaps the 
only coin known to have been struck in the name of 
Adh -Dh&hir. Mr. Nelson Wright calls An-Nftsir “the 
Kh&lif who reigned before Al-Mustansir-b'illah,” and has 
omitted to notice that the reign of Adh-Dhahir intervened. 
On this coin Saifu*d-din's name is given as Hasan and 
not Al-iip^asan. 
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No. 3 (a coin in my possession, now first published) 
is also an interesting coin, though unfortunately without 
date. Tt is a joint coin of Saifu’d-din and his son 
Mubaininad, who is described as ‘his servant/ It 

is probable that this was struck during Saifu’d-din’s first 
occupation of Multan. Anotlier novelty is No. 4, which 
bears the name of tho Khalifa Al-MuHta‘sam and the date 
(())41, and is unique among the silver coins in giving 
the mint Al-Kuraman. It does not bear the name of 
either Saifu’d-din or his son, and was struck when 
Saifu’d-din was in occupation of MuItAn. Th(3 omission 
of their names is probably due to feai* of tlie Mughals. 
It may be noted that this coin is more roug^ily struck 
than any others of the series, and is thicker than the 
others, but the square^ on the obverse with the ornaments 
in the segments is almost identical with that on the 
obverse of the coin already alluded to (No. 5), in which 
Nasiru’d-din strikes in his own naiiu* and takes the title 
of Al-Maliku'l-Mu‘adhdhain as liis father had done. This 
should probably be placed after Saifu'd-dins death in 
648 A.H., and may be confidently ascribed to the Kurainan 
mint. Tt may hi^ noticed that the name of the Khalifa 
is for the first time omitted, and possibly this may point 
to the fact that this coin wjis struck after the news of 
Al-Musta'sam’s murder by Hulaka in 656 H. had been 
received. We have seen that Nasiru’d-din Muhammad 
ruled in Banian at least as late as 658 H., and possibly 
later, and that he was subordinate to Hulaku, and had 
a Mughal Resident at his court. It would clearly have 
been impossible for him to continue to put the .Khalifa’s 
name on the coins after his murder, as rulers in a truly 
independent position, like Balban, were able to do. 

The copper and billon coins of Saifu’d-din and N&^iru’d- 
din have been described in the British Museum and 
Cal6utta Catalogues, by Thomas, and by Dr. Hoenile in 
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J,A.S»B. 1889, p. 33, pi. 10. None of them bear dates, 
but those struck by Nasiru’d-din in his own name are 
no doubt subsequent to 648 H. The coin given in the 
Calcutta Catalogue, No. 27, pi. vii, is, however, remarkable, 
as the ascription tc> Nasiru’d-dm Muhammad Qarlugh is 
no doubt correct. He here takes the title of Sultanul- 
A'dham, unknown elsewhere in the series. The title 
generally borne is the loss ambitious one of Al-Maliku’l- 
Mu'a^^am, and it is hard to understand the assumption 
of the greater dignity in face of the Mughal supremacy. 
It is possible, however, that should bt* read for 

as in No. 7. The coin bears a strong resemblance to the 
Dilliwals of the contemporary Nasiru’d-din Mali mud of 
Dchli (sec B.M., Sultans of Dehli, pi. iii, 97, 99), and 
would seem to have been struck in imitation of them. 
The words over the horseman seem undoubtedly to be 
The coin given below, hitherto unpublished 
(No. 6), is of a similar type', but bears the title As-Sultanu’l- 
Mu'adhdham Abu’l-fatb Na^ir, but thi're is no king s name 
on the si<J«> bearing the horseman. The appellation Abul- 
fath, which always appears on the coins of ‘Alau'd-din 
Muhammad Khwarizmi, is found also on No. 5, iiientioneil 
above, and seems to show that the Qarlughs regarded 
themselves as the successors of the Khwariziu -Shahs, and 
that the Kuraman mint had continued in use since the 
issue of the coins with on the side of the bull by 

‘AJau’d-diii. Jalalu’d-din Mangbarni, his son, certainly 
issued coins after his defeat in 618 n., as is shown by 
the coin which follows (No. 9), on which the date (6)22 
appears in figures under the name Mangbai ni. The circle 
surrounded by dots is characteristic of the Kuraman mint, 
and I think it probable that this coin was issued by 
yaifu*d-din in Jalalu’d-diu’s name. Its date is only one 
year liefore his own coin (No. 1), cf. 623 h. No. 7 is 
also perhaps from tliis mint or from Ghazni, struck at an 
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early period of the MughAl supremacy. It bears on the 

obverse the name of the ]^alifa An-Na^ir, who died in 

622, and the inscription is an exact reproduction of that 

on some coins of ‘Alau'd-din lOiwarizmi (see B.M. No. 689, 

g.g.), but the reverse contains an admission of Mughal 

supremacy which was certainly not made by either ‘Alau*d- 

din or Jalalu’d-din. The title Al-Khaqanul-A'dham can 

have no other meaning. This coin was once in the collection 

of General Gossett, and Mr. C. J. Rodgers considered it 

a coin of Chingiz Khan, but it cannot be supposed that it 

was struck by any but a Musalman ruler. Chingiz himself 

struck no coins, and certainly would not have admitted 

the Khalifas name. Thomas’s No. 78 (No. 8 below) is 

% 

a similar coin, giving in addition the mint . 

No. 10 is a new variety of Nasiru’d-din’s copper coinage. 
No. 11 is nearly the same as B.M. No. 17 1 (Thomas, 
No, 83 ; Calcutta Museum, No. 28), but differs from them 
in showing a four-pointed star or caltrop after ^ ^ . 

The thick and heavy copper coin (No. 12) is of a type 
familiar in the days of the Sur kings and of Akbar, but 
unique, I believe, at this early period. The small circular 
etrea surrounded by three circles and dots bears traces of 
an illegible inscription. The reverse gives the date 606 
in figures with a star and crescent. The star resembles 
that shown under the horseman on a coin of Yalduz 
(B.M. 24). 

This coin and that of Jalalu’d-din (No. 9) given above, 
are remarkable for the fact that the date is expressed in 
numerals and not in Arabic words. In the series of coins 
of the Sultans of Dohli the earliest coins on which 
Arabic ciphers are used are the billon coins of *Al&u*d-din 
Muhammad from the year 700 H., on which both Arabic 
and Indian figures are employed. I believe there is no 
instance among the coins of the Qbaznawls and Qboris, 
although Indian ciphers are used on the coins of the 
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]BUii4u kings of Waihind (commonly known as the 
Brahmans of Kabul, see article by E. Clive Bayley in 
Num. Chron., 1882, p. 128), and the Samvat date of 1283, 
corresponding to 623 h., appears on a coin of Eltimish, 
and 1300, corresponding to 641 h., on a coin of 'Alau*d-din 
Masa’ud Shah, both in Indian ciphers. The use of ciphers 
to express the Hijra date is of very rare occurrence before 
the end of the seventh century among the contemporary 
dynasties of Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, or Egypt. The 
only examples I have been able to find are on the coins 
of the Urtukis of Kaifa, 615 H. (B.M., hi, p. 132) and 
621 H. (B.M., iii, 136), and the Seljuqs of Rum, 624 H. 
(B.M., iii, p. 65). The ciphers on an earlier Urtuki coin 
(B.M., iii. No. 328, p. 123) do not form a date. These are 
isolated instances, and it was long before ciphers were in 
general use. It seems, therefore, that the date 606 H. on 
No. 12, now published, is the earliest example of a date in 
Arabic ciphers, and the date 622 H. on No. 9 is also one of 
the earliest. 

In addition to the series of coins connected with 
Kuraman, I give a few hitherto undescribed coins of 
‘Alau'd-din Khwarizmi, and one or two others of the 
same period. 

I would draw attention to No. 18, which, though not 
in good condition, can be identified as a coin of Aram 
Shah, son of Qutbu’d-din Aibak. The coins hitherto 
ascribed to this king are generally believed now to be 
coins of Mu*izzu’d-din Bahram Shah, and are so ascribed 
by Mr. Nelson Wright in his late catalogue of the coins 
of the Indian Museum. In this coin, which is of a slightly 
different t3rpe, the letters \j\ of ^\j\ are distinct, and the 
name cannot therefore be 

No. 17, a bull and horseman coin, perhaps of Yalduz, is 
of an unusual type, and the Chauh&n horseman faces to 
the left. 
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The three lar^e copper coins of 'AlAu'd'^In are no 
doubt from the Samarqand mint. They average l*iS0 inch 
in breadth, and are therefore rather smaller than the 
Jamshidi, Mansuri, and Qadiri (Nos. 590, 591, 592) given 
in the B.M. Catalogue. The silver coin of this king 
(No 19) is of a type not yet published 


DESCRIPTION OK THE COINS. 


No. 


Mim and Dajt*. 


G23 


634 


Drsciiii’TioN 


Saifu*d<lln Jla^an Qa rl ugh 

Obv. Area in ciicle — 4d!\ ill dJl il 

<dSl jJisT* 
a!1 j 

. . ^15 . . . 

ornament 


Margin — 

Ilc\ . Area in circle — 




Lojjl 






No margin. 




Al. 1 1. Wt. 171. 
My cabinet. Formerly in that of General 
Gossett. 

Obv. Area in circle— aUI 11 aJI il 
aUI uy^j 
A.LJU 
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No.: Mint AT^ Date. Description. 

Rev. Area in circle — 

Margin — 

■ ■ ■) 

1-05. Wt 170. 

My cabinet. See B M. Muh. States, No. 1 65, 
etc. ; Til., No. 75 ; Cal. Mus. Cat , 
p. 185, No 11. 

2a — Variety of 2, differing only in substitution 

of for . B.M. 

8 No mint or Obv. Area in circle surrounded by dots — 

date. as in No 2. 

Rev. Area in circle surrounded by dots — 

j y j 

No margins. 

M. 1*05. Wt. 168. 

My cabinet. 

— In all the published specimens of 
No. 2, and in No. 3, in the kalimah the J of 
is joined to the j of • 

4 Al-Kuyaman. Obv. In square, set in circle surrounded by 

641 H. dots — 

■ 

Ornaments in the four segments* 
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No. 


Mint and Datb. 


I 


Dbscbiption. ^ 


Hev. In a square, set in a circle— 

Margins, in the four segments— 

I I I . . . 1 I • . 

Al. *95. Wt. 160. 

My cabinet. 

Note . — The reverse legend on this coin 
does not follow any general formula, and 
the reading of the second line is doubtful. 
I propose to read qarra’d-dirhamu, 

which would give as the moaning of the 
whole legend “ This coinage of the dirham 
of Kufaman is established ” 


6 


No mint or 
date. 


) 


6 


Ndsiru*d~d%n Muhammad QarluQh. 

Obv. In square, set in circle — the kalimah. 
Ornaments in four segments 

resembling those in No. 4. 
Margin — . . . a;.-» js^ ^ . . . 

Rev. In circle surrounded by dots — 

Formerly belonging to General Cunningham. 
See J.A.SB., 1894, p. 65. 

Dtlllwul type Obv. ^UaLJl 
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No.. 


Mint 


ATE. 


Kuraman. 


G22 


Dbboeiptzon. 


Rev. Cliauhan horseman with traces of 
above. Star below. 

Billon. *56. 


My cabinet 

• 

Obv. 


Rev 


My cabinet. 

Obv. 

' JE, -68. 

liUl. JJlC 

Rev 

(Jajt.)' (i) 

jJ^\ 

4131 

See C. J. Rodgers in J.A.S B., 1883. 

Obv. 

^UaUl 

Rev. 

^31 

My cabinet. 

(i)rr 

JE. *60 
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JTo. 


10 


JL 


Mint and Bate 


DfSCRU'TION. 




Obv. In ciiclo surrounded by dots — 


llev In circle — 


Mj cabinet. 


kXAJS.* 



Z 


JE. 


•45 


11 


Ob\. 


Rev. 


^ LjjJI 

•Xajst^ 

+ 


-E. -60. 


My cabinet Variety of B.M. No. 171 ; 
Th. 83 , Cal. 28. 


12 


606 


Ob\. Area surrounded by three circles 
with dots between them — illegible. 

Rev. In circle— i t 

below, star and crescent 
-E. -90. Wt. 269. 

My cabinet. 


13 


Variety of B.M. No. 4 and Th. 6 and 7 of 
Muhammad bin Sam. A crescent 
over ^UaJuJl . 

JE. * 66 . 

My cabinet. 
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Mini* A^lplATfi. 

Dehcaiption, 

Kufamdn. 

A slight variety of Th No8 Tjd and 56 of 
‘AlduM-dln Kh^aiizinl, with 
on tho bulVs flank 

M 55. 

My cabinet 

Banian 

Obv . 1 

Bcv t— ^ 

JE. *60. 

My cabinet. Th. 85. 

Banian. 

i’ 

Obv Jjk.c 

^lkU\ 

Hev. In hexagon formed by two equilateral 
triangles — 

JE. *65. 

My cabinet. Th. 49 ; B M. 53. 


Obv. Bull to left. Around Persian in- 
scription — possibly . 

Rev. Cbauban horseman to left. Star below. 

M. -06. 

Probably struck by Yalduz in name of Mu- 
bammad bin Sam. 

My cabinet. 


1908 . 


27 


Dehckii'i ion. 


No. Mint AND Datf. 

18 - 



Obv. j 

Rev Narwar horseman 

JE. ■6'i. 

My cabinet. 

— This coin is not identical with 


I that ascribed to Aiam Sliah (Tli 26, 27 and 

A 

B.M. 34) and now coirectly assigned to'" 
' Mu \zzu’d-dln Bahrain Shah (Cal 112-116). 
Here the initial letteis ot can be read; 


it cnnnoi therefore be a coin of Bahrain Shah. 


Coins of ^Alan’d-dln Khwarizmi. 


I Silver. 

19 — I Obv. In dotted circle — ornament 

i ^UaLJl 

I UjJI 

c;--i 

I Rev. In dotted circle — 


My cabinet. 


Ai. *80. Wt. 62 
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KO. ^XMT A1^1> DaTB. 


Bbbcriptiok. 


Large Copper Coins. 

Hamidl. 

20 Samarqand. Obv. Area ia double square with knots in 
()17 the outer sides, set in a circle — 

The kalimah. 

Margin — 


Rev. Area in circle- 




Margin — like that on obverse, but 
imperJect. 


JE, 1*36. 


My cabinet. 


21 Samarqand. Obv. In square, with cusped arch in middle 
of each side, set in a circle — 

The kulimah. 

Margins illegible. 

Rev. In small circle set in square knotted 
at the corners — , — 

Margins — . . • * • • 

iE. 1-30. 

My cabinet. 
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Mint and Datk. 


Samarqand 


4 


m 


DEaORZFTlON. 


Obv. In double square — 

Ic 

Margin, in segments — . . . jJi . . . 

Rev. In circle set in squaie with small 
rings in the angles— 

Margin, in segments — . . . . . . 

JK. 1*30. (Trares of plating.) 
My cabinet. ^ 

Obv. Horac?aan in tu^ra to left. 

Above — In front — 

Rev. LjJ^n Ic ^IkLJI 

M. - 70 . 

My cabinet. Cf. Th. 68 and B M 611. 

Obv. Like B.M 616 aa, etc., with standing 
bull of Parshor and Kuparaan type, 
but with a cross + on hind and fore 
garters. 

JE. *55, 

My cabinet. 
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XIV. 

TALES or OFFIOIAL LIFE FROM THE “TASHKIBA** 
OF IBE HAMDHE, ET|| 

B\ H. F. AMEDROZ. 

fjto E iniscellaneoiis collections of anecdotes, compiled 
on no \('Ty appart*nt method, were much to Moslem 
taste One of these is the “Tadhkira” of Ibn Ilarndtin, 
a large antliologieal work divided into fifty Bab, the 
lieadings of which foreshadow imperfectly their contents* 
Tlie authoi’s life is given by Ibn Khallikan (de SI. Eng., 
iii, 00) and by Bioekelmann (Gesch Arab. Lit., i, 280). 
There ia also a notice of him in the Wafi bil-Wafayat of 
al-Safadi (Paris, Ar. 5tSr)0, 28(la) where he is described as 
a man of culture and of good birth, and as the composer 
of the “Tadhkira” on ‘‘ Adab, Nawadir and Tawarikh.” 
a work of large dimensions, extending to twelve volumes, 
and V(‘ry well known. Furthei, that the author was 
intimate with the (Caliph Mustanjid and often conversed 
with him , that he owed to him his appointment to the 
Diwan al-Ziinam, his first official post having been that <rf 
‘Arid to the troops, under Muqtafi ; and that he was 
amiable in character and socially pleasant. Certain 
stories, however, in his work being deemed by the Caliph 
to be reflections on his government, ho was arrested in his 
office and imprisoned until his death in 572 ah. In the 
same MS., at fol. 2366, is a notice of his brother, also 
named Muhammad, but with the *laqab* of Abu Nasr (that 
of the former being Abu-1-Ma‘dli) ; that he served as clerk 
in the Diwan from the year 513 a.h. until his death in 
545 A.n. ; and that he composed a volume of Rasd'il and 
a history. 

Complete copies of the “ Tadhkira were probably scarce, 
owing to its vast bulk. One copy, wanting only the finn) 
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B&b, acquired by von Kremer in Aleppo, is now in the 
librar^f the British Museum, Or. 3179 and 3180, whicih 
togethOTkjomprise 720 folios of thirty-three closely written 
lines to the page. Hitherto its contents seem to have 
been dealt with only by von Kromcr himself, once in 
1851, in the Sitzber. Phil. Hist. Cl. Wiener Akad., vol. vi, 
pp. 414-40, where he gives a selection of anecdotes to 
illustrate the manners and customs of the Arabs ^Jfefore 
Islam, the text for the verse and proverbial sayings only 
being given ; and again in 1853, in Z.D.M.G. vii, 215, 
where he gives two extracts, text and translation, the 
one, the form of oath taken to a Caliph on his accession 
(Or. 3179, fol. 1725), the other, the patent appointing 
a Nestorian Katholikos at Baghdad (ib, fol. 223c/), which 
is from the pen of his brother Abu Nasr. Both the texts 
are emended by Fleischer. 

The residue, viz. nearly the entirety of the work, 
remains untouched, and its publication cannot l>e regarded 
as otherwise dian remote. From the East, were a complete 
copy available, an edition without index, and similar, at 
best, to Maqrizi’s lOiitat, is all that could be looked for. 
A Western editor would liave io take into account its 
mcyclopsedic range of subject and the knowledge needed 
to deal with it, and he would also have to compare the 
span of the work wdth that of a human life.^ But some 
selection may be attempted. Like all such compilations, 
a very large part of the contents is to be found in other 
works, in MS. or in print. Much of this work appears, 
and wm no doubt derived from, the “Kitab al-Aghani,’’ 
practically the whole of chapter xlv, on singing girls, and 
much of chapters vi and vii, on bravery and cowardicCi 

^ A permafUttitly existmg body ft UDaffeoted by tbi$ consideration, and 
I oommend the publication of the ** Tadhkira ” to future Truatees of the 
J. W. Gibb Memorial, when the ** J&ni^u’t-TawOrlhh ** shall have 
been disposed of (see p. 17, mpra). The Tadhkira may contain soane 
4^,000 worda. 
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fidelity and treachery; ecatterod passages^ therein are 
to be met with in Tabari, Ibn lOxallikAn, ; and 
some, less easily traceable, have been identifiej^or me 
by Professor D. S. Margoliouth in the “ Mustatraf and 
elsewhere. Many stories, how^evcr, relating to Caliphs and 
A’^iziers, seem to be new and to contain matter of interest, 
and of these I have endeavoured to give the substance 
in the following pag('s, with the text appended. Some 
addition <il and kindred matter is taken in part from the 
MS. of the ' IMasJiwan al-Muhadara” of al-Tanukhi (Paris, 
Ar. 3482), and fioin the “ Faraj Wd al-Shidda ” by the 
same author, the text of which is in print (Cairo, 1904-6). 
Of the extracts gi\ en from the text of Ibn Ilamdun, many 
have Inid th(‘ advantage of revision and emendation by 
Pmfessor Margoliouth, the final oru‘ in particular, setting 
out the appointment of the Katholikos at Baghdad. It 
has already been printed, as above stated, but it is 
conceived that the recent emendation, coupled with the 
interest of the document, justifies its inclusion with those 
as yet unedited 

The first extract (A) deals with the well-worn topic of 
the fall of the Barmecides, and is vouched for by the 
excellent authority of Masrur, the executioner of Ja'far. 
It shows how Masrur disclosed to the Caliph, under com- 
pulsion, the fact that popular rumour attributed their fall 
to his greed for their wealth Thereupon the Caliph had 
Yahya conducted within earshot, and forced from him the 
admission that he had supported with money an Alide 
rebel with the object of augmenting the credit his son 
al-Fa(Jl would obtain by defeating him (Tab. iii, 669-70), 
and that he had awjted likewise in the case of Ahmad 
b. *Isa b. Zaid,^ whilst refusing to provide the money he 

^ Mentioned only incidentally by Tabari (in, he is noticed in tlm 
'Uindat al-T&lib, lith , p. 280, B.M. add. 7355, 100a. Born tn 158 
he was brought up at the Caliph’s Court. He attempted a rising, bat 
was imprisoned, and, when released, went into hiding at Basra, wlim ha 
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(the Caliph) ^eeded for his dependants, so that he was 
actually forced to borrow, besides other misdeeds. Aii^ 
he ended 3by telling Masrur that if he knew the public as 
well as he himself did, lie would be aware that what once 
got into their heads remained there indefinitely. Some 
weight should perhaps be given to the Caliph’s dictum 
when estimating the probability of the romantic story 
which attributes the Barmecides’ fall to the loves of Ja‘far 
and 'Abbasa. Tabari indeed gives the story, but only as 
one of several explanations of the (^vent ; other writers 
embellished it by introducing Zubaida’s rt‘sentmeiit at 
Yabya’s enforcing tlui restraints of the liarim ; Imt it 
is to bo observed that wlien Hashid’s grandson, Wathiq, 
enquired what prompted his grandfather’s acitiou, the 
motive aswigned by the Caliph’s infoi-maut, though not 
wholly free from the feminine clement, was, in substance, 
financial, and was so undtTstood by Wathiq when applying 
the moral to his own case (Tab. iii, 18:12). NevcTtheless, 
the story is too firmly rooted now to be displaced by any 
such prosaic cxphination. 

The conventional Harfin of the Niglits ’’ is a familiar 
figure, but the next extract (B) discloses him living 
lafiorious days. Writt(*n dejK>silions narched him from 
the official of the Bridge of Boats district (mentioned 
Tabari, iii, 10()2 and 1408), relating to what would 
nowadays be termed a “ disorderly liouse.” The defendant 
confessed ; his confession was supi^orted by an abundance 
of excellent evidence of liis acts, and followed by evidence, 


was discovered, blind, and left unm<»loHt4Hl by Mutawakkil, whoHe ffrief 
at bis death, following on that of Isfiaq ul-Mau^ili in a.]i., ih mentioned 
on the authority of the Kitab al-Agbaiii (see v, 127). The author of the 
last-mentioned work gives a notice of * Isa b. Zaid in his. MaqAtil al- 
T&libiyyia, lith. Teheran, 1307, pp. 212-ir>, ntid relates how ho escaped 
from his detention in the house of al-FaiU b. al-RabP, and evaded 
Hand’s strenuous eftbrts to recapture liirn. But be makes no mention 
of his revolt. 
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strong, of his good character. The perused 

tfce documents, and, always emotional, fell into a passion, 
from which those present augured ill for the^accused. 
But on recovering the Caliph enquired what ground of 
complaint there could bo against a man who was engaged 
practically in supplying a social want. “ Many a man of 
position,” he said, “ liad a wife of his own class, but fair 
neither outwardly nor inwardly. Was he to be debarred 
fioin gettiTig relief Ijy niari-iag(‘ or by purchase, and was 
putting him in the ^vay of g('tting such ivlief to bo held 
a crime * If man’s story ])roved to be true (which the 
C\Mliph miglit indeed liave presumed as the facts were 
unquestioned) let him be gi\en a thousand dinars to 
encouragi* him ” And the courti(u*s murmured applause. 

Now this story has «in administrative as well as a moral 
intej-est Baghdad was no mean city, for, according to 
Hilnl al-Sabi, 80,000 skitts were emj)loyed, a century later, 
in ferrying peoj)le over the river (le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate,” p. 184). In Loudon what 
a newspaper might describe as a “ Police Raid in the 
West End ” would receive tlie attention of a stipendiary 
magi stmt (*, and might perhaps reach the Sessions. In 
Baghdtid it came under the personal cognizance of the 
Caliph. 

In extract wi^ tind Rashid in contact with Abu Dulaf 
al-Tjli, no mention of whom occurs either in Tabari, or 
in Ibn KJiallikaii (Eng. ii. 502), so early as this reign. 
The Caliph received him seated in tlu' compairy of his 
favourite al-‘ Abbas, great-grandson of al -‘Abbas tlie son 
of ‘AH b. Ab^ Talib,' and asked him as to the condition 
of al-Jabal. “ Devastated,” he replied, “ by Kurd and Arab 


' Mentionod Tab. ni, 606, aa excepteii from the general banishmeat of 
the AhdcH from Baghdad by Rashid. ‘AM Allah in this passage should 
M read ‘Ubaid-Allah, see ‘Umdat al-TAlib, lith , 364, 1. 11, where 
al- ‘Abbas is described as Ju^ 
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raids/* “ Caliph, “ is your doin^ ; what 

if we made you its governor ? ** “I would put things 
straight,*^ answered Abu Dulaf ; and when one present 
suggested that perhaps he would do the reverse, he 
retorted that having ruined it wlieii he was its ruler 
with the Caliph for his enemy he was not likely to be 
une(2ual to putting it right wdth the Caliph on his side. 
Thereupon al- ‘Abbas eoinmendod his si)irit and augured 
liim success, and Rashid appointed him governor. An 
offer by Abu Dulaf of a money pres(uit to al Abbas ^ for 
his kindness was declined, but he was permitted to honour 
drafts by al-‘Abbas in favour of claimants on his bounty 
to the extent of the proffered gift. 

Abu Dulaf must liave reverted later to liis attitude of 
rebellion, for an anecdote in the other volume of Ibn 
Hamduu (Or. 3180, H9h) describes him as having taken 
to the hills, ^ and as captured by Ma*mun, whom he 
addressed in apposite verse, whereupon he was set free, 
and again appointed over the district, proving an excellent 
governor. 

Ma’mun is the subject of extract D. A fancy took him 
for a certain appetizing dish.*^ liis brother (Mu'tasim), 
knowing a Nabathean who was largely addicted to it, 
procured from him an immediate and copious supply, 
which so pleased Ma’muu that he express(*d the wish that 
the treat might recur annually. “ Daily, if you so will,’* 
was the answer, “ for my household is never without it.” 
This handsome scale of living was perhaps the cause of 
the Nabftfthean’s name appearing in a list of debtoi’s for 
arrears due to the State, which was sent from the Diwon 
for the Caliph’s signature. Ma’inun remembered the 
name, and having ascertained who it was, directed him to 
bo allowed to keep the sum, wliich amounted to 13,000 

' 4^ ^laib . 

I Perftiaii See Johnson, Pers. Diet. 
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dirhfbms, to assist him hi keeping up his s^^e of living. 
But, on reflection, he recalled the order on the ground that 
people would be saying that the Caliph’s dishes liad cost 
the amount of the liability he was remitting. And he 
contirmed the entire surchargiiig document, which involved 
a total sum of 40 million dirhams. 

Ma’miin was accounted a good ruler, nor should this 
anecdote be allowed to dctnict from his reputation. Acts 
of rt‘cklehs and wanton generosity are all too common in 
Moslem annals, and all too Udauded. Ma’mun resisted the 
easy virtue, and was content to be just. 

An anecdote uii Muniasir occur>s in Or. 8179, 1186, the 
text of which need not be set out in full, as its interest 
lies in the fact that it brings the Caliph, whose two years* 
reign began only in 247 A.ii., in contact with abHasan b. 
Sahl, who, assuming him to be tlie vizier of Ma’mun and 
father of Biiran, died iii 23() A.H. (see Tabari, iii, 1406, 
where an attempt by his creditors to stop the funeral is 
recorded). In this anecdote Muhammad b. ‘Umar b. Bukair 
relates how his father was in the Caliph’s presence with 
the vizier, Ahmad b. al-Khasib, when the chamberlain 
announced al- Hasan b. 8ahl. On the vizier exclaiming 
against the infliction of a bore from a bygone age,^ the 
narrator’s father interposed, protesting how heavily his 
own family were indebted to ab Hasan, more especially for 
an introduction to the learned world, such as Abu ‘Ubaida, 
abAsina*!, and Walib b. Jarir, ^ with th(‘ result that the 
Caliph, much to the vizier’s annoyance, gave abHasan free 
access to his Court and promised liim his protection, 
saying that gratitude deserved acknowledgment. 

It is difficult to suppose that any Hasan b. Sahl other 
than the vizier can be referred to, although another person 
of that name was living in 236 a.h. (Tab. iii, 1448). 

» \:^j. 

^ Ibn ^all, Eng. iii, 388 ; ii, 123 ; and iv, 183, n. 2. 
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Next come anecdotes of various viziers in the service pf 
the Abbasid Caliphs, the first in date being Muhammad 
b. *Abd al-Malik al-Zayyat.^ We are told in the Aghani, 
XX, 46, how, confident of his success, he gave up good 
commercial prospects for a political career. Three terms 
of office justificMl his choice even in his father’s eyes, which, 
let ns hope, may have closed on him as vizier before his 
cruel death on the accession of Mutawakkil. A harsh 
cynicism was tlie prevailing feature of his character, and 
it prevailed even in his extremity. For wlien told that 
he had better have done kind acts and no hav(‘ gained 
gratitude which miglit have serve^ri liini in Ins need, he 
answered that this Avould not Imve profit t'd hiyi at all, 
so l)ase and thankless w<'re mankind. Hardly could he 
have exceeded the bounty of the Barnn*cides, and when 
their time came what had it availed tluuii “ That may 
be 80,” said the other, “ but the fact of your (pioting tliem 
at such a moment as this n^dounds assuredly to their 
credit.” 

^ Ihn Khali., Eng. iii, 249. 

, 4xJju« Jaaj l- C l 

: Jlii . 

j^\ Jkjul wjUJ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
jJLS\ uJ^Ji JlsJl if jub . (From the 

Nashvan,” Paris, Ar. 3482, fol. 8^. This episcHle is given briefly, at 
the end of the vizier’s life, by Ibn Khali. , mpra . ) 
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In A^ani, xx, 47, and also in Ibn Hamdtln, Or. 3179, 
190a, there is a story of him when sitting as vizier, to 
redress grievances ( ), which shows him to have been 

j ' 

possessed of a sense of luimoiu*. The complainant alleged 
ho had been wrongfully ousted from liis estate by the 
vizier’s factor, aii<l that whilst d('prived of the rents and 
profits he had p(‘rforc(‘ to gc) on paying the land tax so 
as to prevent the \ izier’s name being r(*gistered as owner 
in place of his own. And this, ho said, was a refinement 
oftinjustice. The vizier suggested that his case required 
to be supported by proof, written or oral, and so forth, 
to which t}u‘ man replied that proof iiuirely involved 
i)other and complication. His downright simplicity so 
amused the vizier that he restored the estate, set him up 
in funds, and admitted him to his intimacy.^ This atoiy 
is quoted by Jurji Zaydan in his '‘Islamic Civilization”^ 
§,s illustrating “a remarkable form of robbery.” This, 
perchance, it do(\s, but it discloses also that titles to land 
rested on r(‘gi .strati on, and a register supposes a map on 
an adequate scale ; further, that a registered legal title 
did not exclude an adverse and tortious possession. As 
the two co-existed it must be presumed that both devolved 
to th(^ heirs on death, and were saleable inter vivoSy and 
it would be of interest were we able to contrast the market 
value of the wrongful intruder’s title with the exceedingly 
dry and outstanding legal estate remaining in the registered 
owner. 

In extract E we have three anecdotes of Ibn al-Zayy&t, 
all illustrating his peculiar disposition. To a man who 
rejoiced at being his neighbour, and solicited his regard, 
he replied that the former was merely a question of party 


* la Or. 3179 is inserted between the words 

Xn A^&ni, xx, 47, 1. 11. 

* Trans. B. $. Margoliouth, ** Umayyads and Abbasids,” p. 236. 
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wall, and that regard and such like weaknesses were fit 
only for woinen and children. 

In the next he is acting on this view. In his humbler 
days he and a neighbour were on terms, not unknown 
between neighbours, of mutual unfriendliness. When he 
had attained power the neiglibour waited on him, and, 
after a chilling reception, said that men’s hopes naturally 
turned to him in his fortune, and that lie was come to 
make his excuses and to bog his favour The vizier told 
liiin to return the next day, but rt‘called him as he<^^s 
leaving and warned liim that he 'would obtain nothing 
from him. Ho tlien explained to tliose present that his 
reason for thus shattering the man’s hopes was that he 
grudged him even the anticipation of good luck. 

In tlie last, Qudilma (secretary to Itakh, Tab iii, 1 886) 
relates tliat whilst the vizier was being assailed on all 
sides by complaints, al-Hasixn b Wahb alone kejit silence, 
on whicli the vizier remarked that if this proceeded from 
the absenci^ of a grievance he was glad, but that if this 
were not so, and lu* avoided complaining to him, he was 
doing him a wrong Al- Hasan replied with apposite 
verse, the purport of which seems to be that silence in 
the midst of others’ clamorous importunity imparts a 
feeling of moral superiority tinged with disgust.^ 

From al-TIasan b. Walib the transition is easy to his 
more eminent brother Sulaiinan, whose life is given by 
Ibn Khallikan, i, 271 ; Eng. i, 59G. His pedigree is 
remarkable from the fact that no less than six of his 
ancestors in the direct line had been in the service of 
successive Caliphs from Mu'awia onwards, and that he 

^ The highest talent haH been exercined on the06 lines. One authority 
angge^tH place of which contraate with * silent,’ 

whilst noticing the inconvenience of the feminine plural. Another avoids 
the inoonvenienoe by substituting and thus making 

all concerned feminine, being applicable to both sexes, 
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apd his three direct descendants attained the vizierate, 
the last of them under Muqtadir and Qahir. The family’s 
oflScial career was thus coextensive with the active* 
existence of the Caliphate, both Omayyad and Abbasid. 
Ibn Khallikan says that Sulainifin was vizier to Muhtadi 
(Tabari says that he was in his service), and to Mu'tamid, 
who was forced by his more powerful brother, Muwaffaq, 
to prefer him to al-FTasan b. Maklilad.^ Later, however, 
Sulaiman incuiTed liis displeasure, and he died in prison in 
2 '^^'A.h (Tab. iii, 2108), 270 v.n. (Mas‘udi, viii, G4). 

^ Sulaiman’s name is linked with that of Ibn al-Zayy&t 
in a story, told in tlie “ Fara j hiVd al-Shidda” (i, 107-110), 
and somewhat differently in the “Tadhkira” (Or. 3180, 
fol. 231/)), which may be said to impart artistic veri- 
similitude to a bald official statement in another work. 
In the “Kitab al-Wuzara” of Hilal al-Sabi, ed. Beyrouth, is 
a list of car(*fully graduated forms for addressing officials, 
and on p. 159 appears that used in the case of 'Abd 
al-Malik al-Kharaiti, son of the vizier Ibn al-Zayyat, 
whose ‘ la(|ab ’ arose from his liaving presided over the 
Diwan of official dispatches, * al-Khara’it ’ or ‘ al-Barid,* 
for a period of thirty years. We are told that in his case 
th(‘ form used was somewhat in excess of his strict 
claim, and al-Tanukhi s story explains why this was so. 
He gives the story in varying forms and on different 
authorities, the best version being quoted from the Kitab 


' An addition to Tab. ai, 1927, from Ibn Miskawaih, says that 
Sulaiinau’s sou, ‘Ubaid Allali, then secretary to MimafTaq, reconciled 
the rival vizieis. Thero is no later mention of al Hasan b. Mahblad 
either by Tabari or Ibn al-AUilr, but in Vollers’ “ Fragmente aus d. 
Mughrib ” of Ibn Sa‘ul, p. 04, he is mentioned as visiting Ahmad b. 
Tdldn by invitation from his exile at Haqqa, and as behaving so haughtily 
tliat Ahmad seized an occasion ot disgracing and imprisoning him, and 
that later he returned to Syria, where be died, and was buried at Qa^f 
^isa b. Sbailffi. A story in Yaqat’s “Irshod al-Arib,” ed. D. B. 
MargoUouth^ i, 397, tells of his iiiggartily provision of food for guests, 
and how Jah;^ managed to profit by this peculiarity. In the same work, 
at p. 136, is a notice of Ahmad, a son of SulaimAn b. Wahb, d. 286 A.R. 
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al-Wuzara of Ibii 'Abdus al-Jalit^iyari, whose informant 
had it from the father of Ibn al-Jarrab, vizier to the 
Caliph of a day, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. Its preamble tells how 
Sulaiinaii s son ‘Ubaid Allah, whilst bitting as vizier undt&r 
Mu‘tadid to redress gri('vanees, on reading one of them 
exclaimed, I will follow the dictum of my father, 

not of yours,” and in due time explained Ins words. 

Wlieii Wathiq was Oalipli and Ibn al-Zayyat vizier, 

‘Ubaid Allah’s father, Sulaiman, then secretary to Itakh, 
liad been made liable for a sum of 400,000 dinars, 'Jpr 
Wa^iq, tired by a recital of his grandfatlier s treatmcnti^ 
of the Barmecides,^ had made a pecuniary raid on his 
State secretaries, including Sulahnan (Tab. iii, l.SSl-.'i). 
The vizier was examining him, and pressing him hard 
for the balance due, when he was called away by a 
servant. This enabled his secretary, who was al -Hasan 
b. Wahb, to pass to his brother Sulaiman a note saying 
that a male child had been bom to him who was as yet 
“a body without a name,” and asking his instructions 
as to name and ‘ kunya.’ He replied, '' Abu-l-Qasim 
‘Ubaid Allah,” and he felt his confidence revive at the 
anticipation of the child's growth and prosperity. The 
vizier on his return perceived the change, and having 
got the truth from al -Hasan, said that what had called 
him away was likewise the birth of a son, whom he 
had named ‘Abd al-Malik, after his own fatlier, with the 
‘kunya’ of Abu Marwan. Sulaiman congratulated him, 
and suggested that on a day so auspicious for both of 
them counsels of mercy should prevail ; might their 
children grow up together, and might his be dedicated 
to the service of the other. But the vizier, persistently 
ill-natured, insinuated that Sulaimoii's hopes really soared 
higher ; his wish was, no doubt, that his son might some 

^ Id xxl, 253, W&thiq’s action in attributed to hie recsoUeotioD 

of a line of veree in the mouth of his father, Mu*ta 9 im. 
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day ..as vizier see the other his suppliant, and refuse him. 
Sulaiinan protested, but he was conscious too of hope^s 
whisper that the vizier’s prognostication might prove 
true. His release soon followed,^ and later, when telling 
the story to his son ‘Ubaid Allah, he charged him, should 
the occasion present itself, to be gracious to the son of 
I bn al-Zayyat. Tlie occasion, said ‘Ubaid Allah, was 
now present, for not until that day had he come across 
Abu MaT wan. He accordingly showered on him wealth 
andf honours, and appointed him to the post which he 
Ijeld down t <3 th(‘ close of the third vizierate of Tbn 
al-Furat, viz. 812 ah. At first he ^used to subscribe 
himself th(‘ vizier’s ser\ant, but ‘TTbaid Allah forbad 
this from a vizic'r’s son, and said he must sign his name 
only. Abu Marwan compromised the matter by com- 
bining the two forms, and continued to use them in 
addressing all succeeding viziers. Moreover, he preferred 
to b^' known as Abu Marwan al-Khara’iti, and to ignore 
his descent from Ibn al-Zayyat.® 


^ According to u story (ib., p. 45), alsoderned from ‘Ubaid Allah, his 
father’s release was due to his stout-hearted reply to lines sent him by 
his brother, ut ging him to be of good cheer. Tliese came to the knowledge 
of Wathiq, who said he would not suffer his prisons to be the grave of 
*Faraj,’ least of all to those who were in his service. According to 
another story (ib., p. 98), and also ** Tadhkira,” Or. 3180, fol. 88a, 
likewise derived from ‘Ubaid Allah through the vizier ‘Ali b, ‘Isa, 
Sulaiman’s release was the result of Wathiq's deathbed remorse for his 
past acts and to the advice given by the Qtidi Ahmad b. abi Duwad that 
he should make what amends he could by a general gaol delivery of 
persons detained for non-payment of fines. And the Caliph’s order to this 
effect was carried out by Italdi (to whom Sulaiman hod been secretary) in 
the teeth of Ibn al-Zayyat’s resistance. Moreover, the QA4b o*' reporting 
the result to the Caliph, succeeded in getting the prisoners’ property 
restored to them. In the “ Tadhkira,” Or. 3179, 103a, is another story 
of the QSdi’a benevolent intercession with Mu‘tasim in favour of an 
intended victim of his anger, and other instances are given in his life by 
Ibn iEhaU., Eng. i, 61. 

* Abu Marwftn and a brother, when burying their father’s reoudns, 
thanhad aUiA at being rid of him (Tab. iii, 1376). 

1008. 28 
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Neither Tabari nor Ibn ^allikan chronicle Sulaim&n’s 
official vicissitudes under Mutawakkil, but his career can 
be further traced in the pages of the “ Faraj ba‘d al-Shidda.” 

In vol. i, p. 49, is a story telling how in his capacity of 
secretary to Itakh he was imprisoned on liis murder in 
235 A.H. (see Tab. hi, 1386). His treatment was so 
rigorous that he was longing for death,^ wlien suddenly 
he was summoned for examination before an official boai*d, 
the upshot of which was that on the advice of a friend, 
Musa b. ‘Al)d al-Malik, he submitted to pay the sum of 
ten million dirhams by ten monthly instalments, whereupon^ 
he was released, ai^d given a suitable abode and facilities 
for procuring the sum required. But within a month’s 
time, and just when he had prepared an instalment, arrived 
Musa with news. The accounts from Egypt had come in, 
and they showed that the expenditure had exhausted the 
receipts. Mutawakkil, on learning this from the vizier, 
ordered Musa to extract from the Diwan the general 
accounts of that province, so as to test this governor’s 
administration. And ho had been careful to do this in 
such a form as put in the forefront the year during which 
Sulaiman had been governor there (he had therefore 
already filled that post) followed by the later and leaner 
years foft^ihe pui’pose of comparison, with the object of 
procuring Sulaimto’s release. Who,” enquired the Caliph, 
“ was govemor during the fat years ? ” “ Sulaiman.” 

Why should he not resume the post ? ” He did so, 
and not merely were the instalments remitted, but he 
received 100,000 dirhams for his outfit, besides his forfeited 
property, and he started for Egypt. 

Another story (ib., p. 100, and *‘Tadhkira,” Or. 3180, 
fol. 230a), in wliich he is figuring there as govemor, was 

' He describefl himself a8 hiring prayed that hiw fate might depend on 
whether or not ho had been (>arty to the murder of NajSh b. Salama, but 
this must bo an error, as that event took place later, in 245 a.u. (see Tab. 
iii, 1440). 
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.told by him to his son *Ubaid Allah, in later days at 
Samarra, to explain his extraordinary show of courtesy to 
a visitor, Ahmad b. Khalid al-Sarifini, whom, he said, he 
had superseded in Egypt, where he had long been governor, 
and where he found him on his arrival.^ 

His official record extorted Sulaiman’s admiration for its 
honesty and beneficence, and for the gratitude it had 
evoked. Finding that his accounts for the previous year 
had not yet been made up, Sulaiman now required him to 
reduce tlie total of his receipts, and to increase the items 
•^For unreco veered arrears and expenses, so as to enable him- 
self to retain a balance of 100,000 dij^ip^rs. This Ahmad 
refused to do in spite of Sulaiman’s threats, saying that as 
he would not cheat for himself he certainly would not do 
so for another, whereupon Sulaiman imprisoned him. But 
he had for a friend a certain 'Irq al-Maut,^ who was 
hostile to Sulaiman, and he, having gained the ear of the 
Caliph Mutawakkil, sang therein the praises of Ahmad, 
and declared that his successor’s personal outlay alone was 
exhausting the revenue of Egypt. The result was that 
a day came when Ahmad requested a personal audience of 
Sulaiman. He, expecting a sun’ender, was unyielding, 
whereupon Ahmad said that, if this was his last word, he 


^ Tabari (iii, 1378) records that at a previous date, 233 A.u., Mutawakkil 
hod disgraced Abu 1-Wazir, whose full name is given elsewhere as Ahmad 
b. )Chalid, and hod seized his property, and that through Abu-l-WozIr’s 
treachery other jjorsonH had been imprisoned and fined, one of these being 
Mu^mmad b. *Abd al-Malik, brother of Musa b. *Abd al-Malik. If this 
Abu-l-Wazir was identical with al-^rifini, the superseded governor, it 
may be that Masa, in procuring his dismissal was, like Scott’s Harry of 
the Wynd, “ fighting for his own hand.” It was the appointment in 
268 A.H. of a great-nephew of Abu-l-Wazir to the ‘Kharaj’ in Egypt 
which lod to the governor Ahmad b. TalQn furthering his own 
independeuoe by procuring tho transfer to himself of that offioe, see 
Vollers, Fragm., p. 10. 

‘ despatched to Damascus against ^Isa b. al-^aildi in 267 (Tab. iii, 
1841, and Vollers, Fragm., p. 9). A story ib., p. 44, bears witness to his 
ability when in charge of ^e * Borul ’ in Egypt. 
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must request his perusal of the document he handed to 
him, which proved to be a missive from Mutawakkil to 
the effect that 

“ Him power and his command was taken otF, 

And Ahmad ruled in Kgyi>t,” 

and that to him he was to rtmder his accounts. Next 
came the constabulary to occupy his iiouse, but Ahmad 
discharged them, and insisted on his remaining in occupa- 
tion without a guard ; further, lie left his staff at liberty, 
taking from them onty an undertaking to account; anc||i 
for the next month he plied Sulaiinan with gifts and 
attentions. He then suggested to him to lea\e Egypt 
(whose attractions in his eyes he presumed to be l)uly those 
of a milch-cow) and to repair to Samarra, where he was 
sure of getting preferment. Sulaiinan accordingly started 
for the first halting-place, where he was told to await an 
honourable escort to Ramla. This aroused his misgivings, 
but next day came Ahmad in person, and he thus 
explained his errand. Sulaiman’s brief tenure of office, 
he said, could not have been very profitable as his fruitless 
demand on him showed, and liis motive in delajdng 
his departure had been precisely to enable him to satisfy 
his 'demand, viz,, by reducing the total, etc., whilst 
“ increasing the items,’' etc., as alxive.^ This, he said, he 
had done to the amount of 15,000 dinars in the year, and 
he had brought witli him the equivalent of two years as 
a gift. More than this, he further showered on him* 
other precious objects and rarities, on the ground that 


' Sulaiman had required of him — 

and his volantory act was — 

The two prooenaea are identioal. 
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•such were certain to be expected by the officials at the 
capital from a returning governor. Thus furnished, 
Sulaiman hied to high fortune at Court. 

The author’s moral is clear from the title of his work, 
that the blackest cloud has its silver lining, and the 
story is one more instance of excessive and unaccountable 
Moslem generosity. But it has other aspects. To begin 
with, the Caliph’s plan of government is inscrutable. To 
govern, beloved and regretted by the governed, is one 
ideal , to licece the governed and to feed the treasury, is 
*4nother ; a ruler must weigh treasure against popularity, 
and nnike his choice. Yet to alternate these mutually 
exclusive systems, and for mutuall} destructive reasons, 
was the course which commended itself to Mutawakkil. 
Sulaiman’s conduct, again, is consistent and intelligible, 
but which of Ahmad’s actions is it, his obstinate honesty 
or his altruistic dishonesty, which should be regarded as 
a deviation from his ordinary standard of conduct ? Or 
was ho inscmsible to the unexpressed, because obviou^, 
maxim, “ Qui facit alio facit per se ” ^ 

The first mention of Sulaimto's son, ‘Ubaid Allah, is in 
Tabari, iii, 1915, where, on the death of the vizier Ibii 
KJhakan, in 263 AH, Sulaiman wtis forced on the Caliph 
Mu'tamid as his successor by the Turk Musa b. Bugha, 
and at the same time ‘Ubaid Allah, who had acted as 
secretary to Musa,^ was appointed to act as such both 
to the Caliph’s son and to his brother Muwaffaq. And 
it was in this capacity that he, in the following year, 
made terms between his father and the rival vizier, 
al-Hasan b. Makhlad, as already stated, 

^ In Ibn Sa‘id’f» narrative of Masa's attempt to Ri^iiersede Ahmad b. 
Talan as governor of Egypt, MOsa’s Beeretary ih called MQaa b. *Ubaid 
Allah, but it is clear that * MOsa * should be omitted in both the paesagee 
in Ybllera, Fragm., p. 19, n. 2, and p. 20, n. 2. The futile oxpeditieUf 
whioh only reached Raqqa, is not noticed by Tabari. It ia told by Ibn 
al*At|)Ir, vii, 212, where *Ubaid Allah ih called *Abd Allah. 
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In extract F we find him acting as Mesa's secretary 
when at Rayy, — ^presumably, therefore, in 256-8 A.H., when 
Mfisa was resisting the Alide of TabaristSin, al-Hasan 
b. Zaid (Tabari, iii, 1840 and 1873). Whilst so engaged 
‘Ubaid Allah had realized on his own account a perquisite 
of 100,000 dinars. At Hamadhan, on the way back to 
Samarra, he was surprised at a requisition by Musa that 
he should raise a like sum from that province whiclx, in 
his opinion, had been drained dry already. He even went 
the length of offering his own private hoard, but Miisa 
refused it, and insisted on his demand. Thereupon ‘UbaicU 
Allah set to work and got the money. Later Musa told 
him that the sum was to be his. He fortmw that his 
father, Sulaiman, would enquire what he had made out of 
his opportunities, and would advance claims for outlay on 
family and dependants sufficient to exhaust the amount. 
The second sum of 100,000 dinars, therefor(‘, was destined 
to be really his own. 

It is ‘Ubaid Allah who tells the story his filial piety 
drowned for the time in gratitude towards the memory 
of his patron, whose reading of his fathers character 
he does not question. And Sulaiman is left anticipating 
Harpagon in trying to get the l)etter of his own son. 

The son lived to reap the reward of the imprisonment 
inflicted on them both by Mnwaffaej (Tab. iii, 1930), for 
on the acce.ssion of Mu‘tadid, ‘Ubaid Allah was appointed 
vizier in place of Ibn Bulbul (ib. 2123), and held the 
poet without interruption until his death.^ We must' 
therefore attribute to the earlier period the sentiment 


^ This happened in 288 a.h. according to Ibn al-Jauzi in the 
**14unta^ain,” Paris, Ar. 5909, 28a, where he relates how Mu‘ta41d 
intended to appoint Ahmad b. al-Furat vizier, but was persuaded by 
Badr to prefer TJbaid Allah’s son, al-Q&sjm and how in doing this 
foretold its evil result for Badr. Al'Qfisim had acted as deputy vizier, 
but the Caliph reposed more confidence in whose oiAoial ability 

was notorious (cf. Hil&l al-l^bi, ** WuzarAv’*^!^* 1^7*^! 
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•addressed to him by Abu-1-' Ain& (extract G), that better 
be a good man in adversity than a prosperous evildoer, 
for he goes from bad to worse, whereas the former gains 
favour with Allah.^ And Abu-l-'Aina was no indiscriminate 
eulogist, for his retort to a vizier who declared most stories 
of generosity to be forgeries, by the enquiry why none 
were attributed to the speaker (Mas'udi, viii, 122; Ihn 
Kballikan, Eng. iii, 56), was in fact addressed to ‘Ubaid 
Allali. Indeed, it would appear that Abu-l-'Aina had him- 
self occasion to expostulate on the cessation of the vizier's 
^)ounty, which Ik* held to be a needless aggravation of 
his natural intirinity (extract H).‘^ The vizier s wisdom is 
illustrated from the * Bab ' dealing with that quality, 
(extract I), by an alteration he made in the language 
of a document intended to impose an obligation on the 
Caliph, HO as to make it more in accordance with his 
eminence. Th(‘ clerk wlio had drawn it up, Tliawaba,® had 
followed the form usual in ' Sikak,' meaning, I presume, 


^ So said Browning’s “ Patriot ” — 

. . . . “ now instead 

’Tis God Hhull repay : I am safer so.” 

® The first two stories are given by Ibn Hamdun, Or. 3170, fols. 117ft 
and 135ft, but all three ap|)ear on the earlier authority of the vizier at 
al-Rayy, Abu Sa‘d Mannar b. al-Husam al-Abi, who died 421 A.H. 
(Brockelmaun, i, 351) in the Natbr al-Durar fi • 1 - Muha^orat (B.M, 
Or. 5769, fols. 25a, 14ay and 30a). It is to lie noticed that his con* 
temporary al-Tanfikhi in the ** Nashwan ” (Pans, Ar. 3482, fol. 6a), on 
the authority of a son of Yahya al-Munajjim (d. 300 A.H.), makes 
Abud-* Aina's retort addressed to one Abu Mal^lad *Abd Allah b. Yahya 
al-Tabari, a ^hib of Mu^izz al-Daula, but as Abu l-'Ainfi. died in 284 A.H« 

and is made to address Abu Makhlod as * vizier,’ the dates do not fit. 

* 

* The MS. has , but the error was detected by Professor B. S, 

Maxgoliouth, who refers to the mention of him in the ** Fihrist,” p. 130, 
1. 18, as a State secretary. He is mentioned too as in prison, and visited 
by Ibn abi ‘Auf ‘al-Buz0ri’ (mentioned infra) in the ** Faraj ha*d 
al-SJiidda,” i, 62-3 ; as disputing with Ahmad b. al-Fur&t before *Uhaid 
Allah in Hilkl, *‘Wuzara,” p. 265; and as reviled by Abud-^AinA 
the latter^s life by Ibn Shell. , Eng. iii, 58. 
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ordinaiy acknowledgments of obligation as between suIh 
jecte, which the vizier deemed unsuitable to the occasion. 
That 'Ubaid Allah died regretted by Mu‘tadid is shown by 
the Caliph’s valedictory utterance (extract K), in which 
he expresses his satisfaction that he had never been 
estranged from him nor liad visited him with displeasure 
so as to prompt him to resign his office. No mischief- 
maker had ever come between them, and his own character 
for holding by and protecting his servants without 
hankering after their wealth stood unimpoachod. None 
the loss the Caliph kept an eye on his vizier. He onefc” 
played in person the detective, or rather the agent 
provocateur on him (Hilal, Wuzara,” pp. and 

a story in the Nashwan (fol. 286) depicts liim closel^^ 
informed by spies as to his doings. They should liave 
had much to report. 

For ‘Ubaid Allah was following in his father’s footsteps. 
One Ibn abi 'Auf had sheltered him in time of trouble. 
Being now vizier, liis benefactor, who was in poor 
circumstances, was advised to have recourse to him, but 
refused, saying it would look like recpiiring payment for 
his kindness. Next day, however, he was summoned and 
received with great honour, l>eing seated 

At this point the vizier’s attendance was ordered by the 
Caliph, and on his return he told his visitor that it was on 
his account, for his reception of him hod already reached 
his ears, and he Inid objected that he was degrading his 
office by behaving to a mere trader in a way tliat would 
have been more appropriate to an heir to the throne S' 
but, on the reason being told him, he was satisfied. 
The vizier then said to Ibn abi *Auf, I give you a month, 
and if you do not by that time get 100,000 dinars against 


^ 
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^versity, may you perish.” ^ And he instructed his 
secretary how to raise the sum. He was first to reduce 
the current prices on sales to merchants of the produce of 
the crown lands to somewhat Mow the real value, pre- 
sumably to ensure acceptance ; this done, he was to sell 
this produce to Ibii abi 'Auf at a rebate of one dinar on 
each of the 100,000 measures; and then to resell it on his 
behalf to the merchants at the agreed price, they to pay 
down to him the difierence, and to be given credit for the 
balance until actual delivery of the produce.^ This story 
ife instructive. Jjanguage is t‘ver ready to express neatly 
and without fjfthnce the most anilnguous acts, and a term 
was evolved to denote th(‘ above transaction. For, about 
one generation later, Ibn al-Furat (as vizicn*) was doing 
a similar good turn to Ibn Muqla (Ililal, “ Wu/ara,” p. 215), 
and the vizier’s order is there expressed by a single verb,® 
for the due understanding of which some much needed 
light has been afforded by the exact statement of the 
process in the Na^wan.” 

^ <L5U J aS 

^ c-jLil o 

jju jIc^ ^ ^UaLuJl 

djjb ^ : jJ JUi . uJl' j ^ : Jli, 

^ ^ 3 jXmhI U 

(Paris, Ar. 3482, fol. 29a.) .bbbl 

^ and tlie sum obtained The term oooura iu 

other passages in HiUl, on pp. 87, 93, and 171. References to pp. 87 
and B16 should be added in the Glossary, »ub . 
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The above story follows in that text on one relating to 
'Ubaid Allah’s son and successor in the vizierate, al-Qasim, 
so resembling the other in its language that, but for the 
evidence elsewhere of the identity of the person benefited, 
coupled with the inherent probability of the benefactor’s 
conduct, the two stories might be thought to be one and 
the same. The authority for both is the Qadi Ibn 'Ayya^. 

Al-Qasim’s tutor was Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. al-Sari 
al-Zajjaj. Of him we are told (fol. 89rt) that his trade 
was glass bottle-making,^ and that from his earnings 
of a dirham and a half a day he paid one dirham to 
al-Mubarrad for tuition. Such a character straight from 
Smiles’ Self Help ” was an ideal tutor, and we nj^ay suppose 
his precept excellent. His conduct was as foJlows. He 
suggested to his pupil tlmt, if and wdieii he should attain 
his fathers office, he should give him 20,000 dinars. 
When the event happened he, like Ibn abi *Auf, was 
above asking, but in five days time the vizier sent for him, 
and told him that but for fear of Mu'tadid he should have 
the sum down ; as it was he must procure it piecemeal by 
accepting petitions for presentation, which he was to do for 
an adequate consideration, and without regard to their 
being well founded or the reverse, until he had gained the 
promised sum.^ Al-Qasim became (juite interested in his 
proceedings, encpiiring and making suggestions os to his 


Jf Jt£L.b 1 ^ 

(PwM, At. 8482, fol. 28a.) JU 
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scal6 of charges, which often led to a petition being hung 
up until the payment was increased. And in time the 
tutor felt constrained to admit that the promised sum hod 
been reached. But the vizier told him to continue as 
before : suitors had got into the way of it, and it gave 
him position : to discontinue would argue loss of his, the 
vizier s, favour. So he went on until, his doath.^ 

Such practices had indeed acquired the force of custom. 
Mu‘tadid made a grant of an estate to a favourite, but 
the head of tlie Diwan delayed giving effect to it, and on 


^ In taking leave ot the house of Wahb, the careei of al-QAaim’s Bon, 
al-TluHain, nuiy bo notieod He wafl a prodigal, and when pressed by his 
(‘redifors, who refused to be content with his revenue and threatened to 
summon him before the Qadi, ho consulteti Ibn al-Buhliil how to savp his 
estates. He advised him to ap])ly to the Qadi, Abu ‘Umar (MuhammAd 
h. Yfisiif, d .S20 ah), undci whose jurisdiction ho was as a resident on 
the east Viank, for accoiding to the tenets of the Maliki school of jurists, 
he would be enabled to ] nonounce his interdiction an a sjiendthrift, 
whereby the ci editors’ iciuedy would bo limited to the income. The 
passage luns 

^ jJU V * ) fa) y^ 

^ j dJbJ] 

^jli J.£^ Joj (J 

‘UyiSl 

<uij ‘ 

(Paris, Ar. 3482, fol. 84&.) . J Ai Jjifti 

Later, when he hod attained the vizienvte (in 310 a.h.), MCnis argued 
that this episode in his cai'eer showed his unfitness to manage the revenue. 
He supported Muqtadir against MQiiih, but failed, and was disnuissed in 
320 A.1I. (‘Arlb, p. 173). Tlie “Faraj ba‘d ab^b^dda,” i, 00, speaks ol 
him as vizier to Muqtadir's successor, Qahir, by whom he was put to 
death.— Dhahabi says (Leyden, No. 803, fol. 1716), for heresy. 
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her complaining to the Caliph he told her that the proper 
way for her, as for others, was to approach the official 
with the customary presents. On her doing this the grant 
was passed, and the official boasted thereafter of having 
taken a present by the Caliph’s order (Hilal, “ Wuzara/’ 
pp. 182-4). And in the “ Na^wiin/’ fol. 118o, is 
a story by a clerk in the army office sent to distribute 
the troops’ pay, how he, the commander’s secretary, the 
receiving clerk and the ‘ Naqib * had between 

them realized a profit of some 10,000 dirhams. To effect 
a division they entered a inos<pie, wli(»n they saw but 
a single individual, apparently asleep. Hie sum to be 
divided accrued from the pay of incm not on roll, of 
their substitutes, and from profits on exchange and surplus 
weight.^ As the shai’cs were being apportion(‘d, the 
reputed sleeper arose and claimed a sluire also, and on 
threatening disclosure asserted succ(\ssfully his equity to 
share equally with the rest of them. 

It thus appears that such practices were* in theory 
illegal : to some, indeed, their immoral aspect was apparent 
also. Extract L, from the ** Nash wan,” illustrates this, 
and the impeachment it contiiins of the iniejuities of 
revenue - collecting identities incidentally the successive 
administrative acts which marked the offender’s progress 
towards perdition, just as, so a classical friencl informs 
me, the sites of various edifices on tin* Palatine have been 
determined by a paiu^gyrist’s enumeration of those his 
effusion would successively leave behind it in its progress 
towards Csesar’s hands. 

Abu-l>Q&sim b. Abi-l-‘ Allan, being asked why he had 
forsworn an administrative career, told this story. When 


laiLJl 

(Parta, Ar. 3482, fol. U8a.) .1 jo 


1 
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stationed at Ahwaz and in charge of the district, ho us^ 
to receive visits from Abu 'Ali al-Jubba*i, usually at the 
moment when the land-tax was collected. Abu *Ali was 
a man of high position, and he had long been in the habit 
of taking upon himH(*lf the tax due frhm his favourite 
neighbouvH, and Abu-l-Qasim used to arrange his assess* 
ment with the governor who, though he might, at times, 
fail to do justie(‘ tcj Abu ‘ Ali’s claim to special consideration, 
yet never omitted to abate his asseRsineiit by a moiety 
or a third of its total. Abu ‘Ali himself gave no thought 
to the matter, and in his native place he was in the habit 
of distributing the proportion of his land-tax, which he 
had thus evaded paying, among certain chosen persons, 
on condition that each of these maintained during the 
year a poor scholar to impart learning to them — a trifling 
burden which did not amount to the fifth part of what he 
saved them And Abu ‘Ali then proceeded to appropriate 
a proper tithe of his own revenues to various pious uses. 
Such practices entitled him, on occasion, to preach, and 
when his host sought spiritual counsel of him he said 
that in his opinion his outlook was gloomy. Why so ? 
enquired Abu-l-Qasim, seeing that he was but a clerk, 
a hand that made copies, a hand which like any other 
treasury hand, when a petitioner tendered in return for 
a lightened assessment a token of his gratitude, closed on 
that token. But Abu ‘Ah replied : “ Tush ! you select and 
send out the surv^eyors with stringent orders ; they bring 
in amended lists ; you settle them ; you tell the collector 
to see that the amounts reach the receiver, or it will be 
the worse for him ; and he then uses measures gentle and 
otherwise. But it is you who determine their intensity and 
their incidence ; and it is on your order that the money so 
got in is paid out ; in a word, the entire proceedings are 
under your control, and you must bear the responsibility/^ 
Abu-l-Qasim confessed the burden, and avoided it by 
retif^ment. 
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^But the rest of the official world held on their course* 
Let us ascend to their fount, the Caliph, who at this date 
wtxs Muqtadir. We find him attempting a stroke of 
business on his own account. Property of his at Ahwaz 
was to be sold 'to provide pay for the troops. In the 
story this sale is only a link in a long and intricate 
scheme of revenge on the part of al - Tanuklii s uncle 
against an enemy (Nash wan, fol. Hyla seq.). Confining 
ourselves to the sale, we learn (fol. 70(i.) that the land 
was bought by the adjoining owners at far below its real 
value, a not unusual incident of a forced sah*. The uncle 
was a purchaser, and so was Abu 'Abd Allah al-Baridi.^ 
Later came a demand from the Caliph for a lai^c increase 
in the sale prices, to the amount of 100,000 dirhams. 
The two consulted together, and agreed that no part of 
tlie increase must fall on them. But the purchasers held 
to their bargains. Thereupon the uncle devised a scheme. 
He began by judicially apportioning the increase among 
the purchasers in sucli a way as spared himself and 
al-Baridi and their friends, and threw the whole increase 
on the rest ; he then met their protests with the mag- 
nanimous offer that any recusant might account to them 
for the rents and profits he had received on his purchased 
plot, and be paid by them the difference between that 
and the purchase-money, they taking over his purchase. 
But OvS the purchasers had l>ought the plot most convenient 
to be held with their own properties, they preferred to 
submit to the increased price.^ Tlie actual payments, 

' Appointed in 316 a.ii. to the land-tax oflicc at Ahw^ (‘Arib., p, 138, 
whore a note indicates that in the MS., an oImo in that of Ibn Miflkawaih, 
the name ifi written *al'Yazidi.’ It im thuH written also in the text of the 
‘‘Naehw&n”). 

^ Ui 
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.however, were preceded by certain complications whil!h 
form the subject of another story (fol. 91fe). It relates 
how a sale of property at Aliwax' belonging to Muqtadir 
had been carried out by “Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Baridi,'* 
during the vizierate of Ibn Muqla, before his supersession 
by Sulaiman b. abllasan b. Makhlad in 318 A.H. (*Arib,, 
p. 150). The new vizier had recalled al-Baridi, and his 
successor had accused liiin of having retained a part of 
the purchase-money, and had, therefore ( ^), demanded from 
the purchasers a largely incrcMised price. The transaction 
was evidently tlu* same as that described in the earlier 
story. The teller of this story is the Qadi Ibn al-Buhliil, 
of whose honesty evidence is afforded in Hilal’s “ WuzarA,” 
pp. 98-102 and 293-4. 

Tlie Qadi was summoned by MiKjtadir, who told ^him 
that the new agent at Ahwaz had reported that the 
purchasers refused to pay their purchase-money failing 
a verbal declaration on his part confirming the sales, and 
promising no further demand on them. This he was 
prepared to make, and ho told the Qadi to so inform 
his deputy at Ahwaz, so that he might proceed to give 
effect to the sales.*^ Tlie Qadi, wishing to do an ill turn 
to the agent, said that in instructing his deputy he 
would have to specify the amount by whicli the prices 
were increased, which the Caliph disclosed with reluctance 

(Pans, Ar. 3482, fol. 70a.) . i jbjll ifjjb 

^ Called here Ll^^b . 
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aild with temper, on the ^ound that it would catiBe 
prejudice to him and to his government.^ It needed the 
efforts of ‘Ali b. * Isa to pacify him. 

It was 'Ali’s opinion, as recorded in the “ Nashwan ” 
(fol. 91(Z), that Muqtadira shortcomings were not due 
to defective judgment, and in this case of the probable 
effect of his disclosure to the Qadi he no doubt judged 
aright. To remedy or to counteract that effect was no 
task for him, nor for many others of his line. 

In trutli, it was the more worthless of the Caliphs who 
were the worst offenders They were ever prepared to 
sacrifice any ofl[icial for the sake of what might be 
squeezed out of him, and no consideration, whether of 
tried service or of ability, seems to have had any adv^erse 
weight — witness the fall of Najah b. Salama under 
Mutawakkii, told by Tabari (iii, 1440 0)^ There are 
two accounts given of his fall, but Mutawakkil’s guiding 
motive is the same in both. Indeed, when Najah’s out- 
bidders had done him to death, the Caliph’s insistence, 
both in his sober moments and otherwise, that he was 
not to be thereby the loser is noteworthy (ib. 1446). 
And his claim seems to have been justified by practice. 
For it appears from a passage in the “ Nashwan,” that 
when a man was delivered over to the custody of another 
to have money extoi-ted from him, in the event of the 
victim dying before payment the amount which the 
custodian had ' guaranteed ’ became due from him, 
a practice which, let us hope, acted to some extent as 
a restraint on needless cruelty.* 


* la this caise also a single word sufficed to denote the pmotloo of 
nndertahing to squeese from a man a definite sum, • 

* 4.^1 
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" Muqtadir, again, at the time when H&mid b. al'-^Abb&s 
was Ms yizier with ‘Ali b. *Isa to assist Mm, had no 
hesitation in taking counsel of the fallen vizier, Ibn al- 
Fur&t, then in his custody in the palace, as to a proposal 
by an official to ^ guarantee,* for some unspecified sum, 
both Hamid and *Ali, but in the end the Caliph allowe<|i 
himself to l)e dissuaded by Ibn al-Furat from entertainii^ 
the project (Hilal, “Wuzara/* pp. 81-2). Ibn al-Furftt 
himself was under no illusion as to the extent of reliance 
which was to be placed on Muqtadir (ib., pp. 118-19), and 
when Ibn al-Jasbas threattmed to requite the slights ho put 
upon him by offi*ring the Caliph a sufficient sum down on 
condition of tlio appointment of a nominee of his own 
to b<‘ vizier to whom should be given the custody of Ibn 
al-Furat, the latter made no doubt of his succeeding, 
and came to terms with him forthwith (ib., pp. 110-13^). 
And, be it observed, Ibn al-Jassas was a byeword for 
oildity and absence of mind, and his fitness for being 
concerned with the selection of a vizier may be judged 
by this, that a stupid act on the part of a stupid vizier, 
al-Khaqani, who, wishing to give his companion in a boat 
an apple and to spit in the vrater, reversed the destinations 
(ib 277-8), was by later historians instinctively attributed 
to Ibn al-Jassas, with the heightened touch that he is made 
to blunder in his excuse just as he had blundered in fact.^ 

3482, fol. 44h.) And, according to the 

QMi Ahmad b. abi Duwml, the pro^ierty of persona executed passed, 
legally, failing pi oof of tlieir guilt, to their heirs (Ibn Khali , Eng i, 63). 

' The story was popular Hilal took it from the “ NashwAn,” fol. 11a ; 
it occurs in the ** KatAb al-Mugliaffalin of Ibn al-Jauzi, a work largely^ 
concerned with Ibn alJa^sA^ (Pans, Ar 3543, 1155)) And it is quoted 
from the **Na^wan” by Dhahabi in the **TArlkh al-lslAm’* (Leyden, 
No. 863, lol. 199a). 

® E.g,, by Sibt ibn al-Jauzi (B.M. Or. 4619, foL 85a) and by Dhahabi 
(B.M, Or. 48, fol. 70a), By Ibn HamdQn also (Or. 3179, 2065) the story 
IS attributed to him, but the apple becomes a pearl (Ibn abJae^ft^’s jeweki 
were !renawned), and the sufferer is the Caliph. 

1908. 29 
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Other and innumerable instances of arbitrary, and 
presumably illegal, acts are the fines — ‘ Mus&dara/ On 
the disgrace of a vizier the first duty of his successor 
was to extort by more or less violent means the most 
he could from him ; and the same course was adopted 
with his secretaries. That much of their wealth was 
ill-derived is probable; that a balance struck between 
their services and their gains would have shown them 
heavily in debt to the State is no less probable ; but there 
is DO trace of any regular taking of account against 
them having been intended or attempted.^ The fines were 
proportioned, not to the victims liability, but to his 
pliability, under every sort of torture and ilhtroatment. 
The list of those levied during Ibn al-Furat s last term 
of office by his son al-Muliassin is staggering, and it 
included all their political enemies, as was admitted by 
Ibn al-Furat (see Hilal, Wuzara,” pp. 224-7 and 105). 

These Musadara have found defenders. Von Kremer 
suggests that, failing any system of state loans, it was 
a means of meeting a deficit.*^ But to borrow by force, 
without promise or intention of repaying, may be exi)rc88ed 
by a shorter verb Jurji Zaydan again, in his “Islamic 
Civilization,” observes that “ the fining process caused 
money to circulate, just as trading did.”* Circulation 
in the body politic, as in the body physical, is no doubt 
a sign of a certain well-being ; but when caused by 


' The amount and nature of official Halariea are obscure. Under 
Muqtadir a vizier had 5,000 dinars a month besides the revenue of certain 
< Abbaeid Estates* (Hil&l, << Wuzara,** 261, 1. ult., and 282, 1 8). The 
head of a Diw&n got one-tenth of this sum (ib. 177-8), and the profits of 
subordinate officials were often large (ib. 139-40). In the sixth oentury 
the vizier Jam&l al-Uin al-lefah&ni at Mosul had an * lqt&* * of one*teiith 
of the produoo of the soil, that being the usual vizier’s allowance under 
Saljuq rule (Ibn Khali., Eng. iii, 297). 

*^ln Einuahme Budget des AbboSsidenroiohes v. J. 306 •* 

Benhschr. d. phil. hist. CL d. W. A., Bd. xxxvi, pp. 283-362. 

’ TransL D. S. Margolionth, Umayyade and Abbaeids,” p 233« 
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• tk«se methods, and under these conditions, it is snggeative 
rather of a high and intermittent fever than of sound 
normal health. 

In Ahmad b. Tulun, to whom extract M refers, we have 
a ruler of a higher type. Tabari's information regarding 
him is scanty ; Ibn al- Amir's account is fuller — he notices, 
for instance, his occupation of Syria on the submission of 
the son of Majur, its governor, whereas Tabari mentions 
only the taking of Antioch. But the character of Ibn 
Tulun is best depicted in the aeries of anecdotes published 
in Vollers’ “ Fraginente aus d. Mughrib ” from the Cairo 
autograph MS. of Ibn Sa'id, and which that historian 
declares to be taken from Ibn Tulun’s biography by Ibn 
al-Daya — d. »334 a.h. (Brock, i, 149). One anecdote there 
shows that he at least possessed a quality to which most 
of the foregoing personages were strangers, for when 
a man deep in his confidence utilized his position in the 
way we saw encouraged by al-Qasim in his tutor, the 
Amir held his conduct incompatible with honest advice, 
and having intercepted his attempted escape in a coffin 
left him to die in prison.^ 

The stories relating to Ibn Tulun in the ''Tadhkira" 
might conceivably have come likewise from the work of 
Ibn al-Daya, but one of these, in Or. 3179, 133a, telling 
how the dispenser of his alms, having enquired how he 
was to treat applicants who were obviously above want, 
was told to give to every outstretched hand (Ibn Khali., 

ijt 

. « JC.A U ^ ^j|U 

Ibn YoUers, **Fragmente,*’ p, 37. 
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Eng. i, 154), appears also in “ Fragmente,” p, 41, but in 
a different form to that in the “Tadhkira,** which is identical 
with the version of it in the “ Mustatraf,'* ed. 1308, i, 149.^ 
But from whatever source they come these extracts accord 
with the facts of history, and with the known character- 
istics of Ibn Ttilun. 

The first story relates how a slave of his, Fa’ik, obtained 
his permission to include in his property a dwelling 
belonging to the ‘ ‘Umari/ He accordingly bought it and 
handed over the price, possession to be given in two 
months’ time. At that date Fa’ik, after accompanying 
his master to the mosque, proceeded to his newly pur- 
chased house, and was met by the sound womens 
wailing, caused, he was told, by their having to remove. 
Asked whether they were not content with the price, 
they replied that what distressed them w’as having him 
for a neighbour. At this he paused and (‘ventuolly 
renounced both his pui’chase and its price. And his 
action was approved by his master. 

Fa’ik’s name does not occur in Tabari, but Ibn al-AUiir 
couples him (vii, 370) with Badi al-Ilammami as inviting 
from Damascus the Caliph’s army to recover Egypt and 
Syria from the grandson of Ahmad b. Tulun (cf. Tab. 
iii, 2252). The occupiers of the purchased property — 
the ‘Umari — were probably connected with Abu 'Abd 
al-Babman 'Abd al-HamId al-‘Umari, whose career is 
briefly recorded by Ibn al-Aj^ir (vii, 181-2).* His 
‘ laqab ’ indicated his descent from the Caliph ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab. He had aided in suppressing an Alide 
rebel in Egypt, and luid checked raids on the Moslem 
population by the Baja, a Berber tribe of whom an 

^ Except that * bracelet’ is inseirbod after 

* A full account of al-*Uinari from the MuqafflL'’ of Maqiisd (Peuris, 
Ar. 2144, fob 163 ff.) is given by Quatremtre, “M4m. but rSjjypte,” 
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account ia given in the ^itat of Maqrizi — i, 194-7, 
quoted from the history of Nubia, and on p. 196, 1. ult., 
is a reference to al-‘Umari. In vol. ii, p. 465, 1. 6, we 
are told that the tribe's raids on the old Musalla were 
so frequent that those attending prayer had to be 
protected by troops, until in 256 A.H., whilst Ahmad 
b. Tulim was Amir, they were suiprised, and their leader 
killed by al-‘Umari, who then invaded their territory 
and subjected them to payment of the poll-tax.^ And 
that later ]\e attacked the Nubians, who complained to 
the Amir, which led to his sending a force to attack him. 
This Ibn al-AlJiir makes consequent on the Amir's alarm 
at his success against the Baja tribe, and that having 
in vain protested his loyalty and good intentions he 
defeated the attacking force, and was henceforth left in 
peace, until murdered by some slaves of his, whom the 
Amir put to death. Ibn Sa‘id also relates (Fragm., p. 27) 
iiow the Amir, perturbed at his success, received the 
news of his murder, which was followed by the arrival 
of the slaves with his head, and that on learning from 
them that he had been a good master, and that they had 
killed him in the hope of a reward, he had them executed, 
and the head interred. It may be that his regard for 
al-‘Umari prompted his approval of Fa’iq's renunciation. 

The subsequent stories of Ibn Tulim in extract M, which 
are given consecutively in the “Tadhkira,” Or. 3179, 1915, 
are all to his credit, and tend to support the favourable 
estimate of his character formed by Vollers (Fragm., p. xviii). 
In the first, when sitting with eminent jurists * to redress 

^ The Baja tribe is mentioned, unfavourably, by Ibn Jubair, ed. de 
Goeje, 1007, pp. 70-1, transl. Schiaparelli, 1906, pp. 41, 43. 

* Bfdckftr b. Qutuiba, Ibn Khali., Eng. i, 261, put to death by the 
Amir when on his deathbed (Vollers, Fragm., 71) ; Kabi* b. Sulaim&n, 
lb., Eng. i, 519 ; Muhammad b. *Abd al-Hakim, ib., Eng. ii, 598 ; and 
Ma^ihar b. Muhammad al-Jauhan, mentioned Fragm. pp. 10, 38, and 69t 
where he aooompanies Bakk&r os envoy from the Amir to his rebellions 
son ail«*Abbfis, AU, except Bakk&r, were of the Shafeite sohooL 
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grievances, a young man, destined himself to attain legal 
eminence, Abu Ja'far Ahmad al-Tahftwi,^ complained that 
an ancestral estate had been interfered with. A temperate 
argument followed between them, the Amir taking no 
advantage of his situation, and, indeed, by his admission, 
getting the worst of it. He ended by proposing a three 
days* adjournment, so that if, during the interval, any 
further argument occurred to him he might avail himself 
of it, otherwise the estate should be surrendered. But 
when the petitioner had withdrawn, the Amir protested 
to those present that his own attitude had been deplorable ; 
a subject’s case had proved stronger than his own, and he 
was going to take time to meet it, whereas any ^conclusive 
argument he might have adduced then and there: his 
conduct was sheer usurpation. And he made restitution. 

The next story bears witness to his friendly feeling 
towards the monks of Egypt, of which there is evidence 
in Fragm., p. 73. A monk who claimed to recover 300 
dinars of which he had been despoiled l:)y a military officer, 
was persuaded by a chamberlain at Court to forego his 
claim and accept restitution from himself, which the monk 
did readily. But the Amir heard of the transaction, and 
had all three summoned before him. The officer, who 
admitted that ho had no excuse for his conduct, was 
dismissed from his post, and the chamberlain likewise, 
whilst the monk was told that it was to be regretted that 
his claim was not magnified tenfold so that it might have 
been repaid from the wrongdoer’s property. 

The third story relates to the Amir’s cruel and rebellious 
son al-^Abbas^ whom he had eventually to exclude from the 
succession (see Fragm., pp. 58, 62-3, and 74). A singing- 
giri, whilst on her way to him, was met by a virtuous 
mhabitant, who broke her lute to pieces. 'Abbas complained, 

^ Ibn Shall., £iig. i, 01, nephew to al-Muzani, whose tetietai he 
exdianged for thoee of Abu ^anifa. 
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Aiid.-the man was told by the Amir that he liad not shown 
his son much respect on his ebccount. Thereupon he asked 
whether he was to show his respect for him by tolerating 
iniquity, and he quoted Qur. ix, 72, and the Prophet, on 
the subject. The Amir told him that his reforming efforts 
would have his support, and dismissed him with honour. 

The Amir’s love of learning was notorious from his 
youth (Fragm., pp. 3-4), and he sought out the society of 
the learned. In the next story w(‘ find the illustrious 
Shafeite legist, al-Muzani,^ declining liis invitations. And 
even when the Amir threatened to pull his house' down, 
and sent his slave Sawwar*^ to do this, al-Muzaui's only 
concern was tliat the ruin should not exti'iid beyond his 
boundary-line. This conduct raised him yot higher in 
the Amir’s esteem, and increased his wish to meet him. 
In his case, as also, according to Ibn Khallikan, in that 
of al-Muzani and tlic Qadi Bakkar, the meeting was at 
a funeral, when the Amir was careful that al-Muzani 
should bo unaware of his scrutiny lest he should be 
offended.'* 

The last story in extract M is administrative. The 
Amir, requiring to despatch bullion to the capital, 
assembled the Qadi, the Notaries, and the Receiver, who 
verified and wrote down the amount, wliicli exceeded a 
million dinars. But on the document reaching Sulaiman, 
the official Tj*ier, lie refused to attest it until the money 
was weighed out in his presence. The Amir was annoyed, 
but ordered it to be done, after which the Trier siiminoned 

^ Ibn Khali., Kng. i, 200. 

* Mentioned Fragm., p. 42, 1. 6, as in the Amir’s service, and 
described as impudent, 

* In Or. 3180, 121a, is a story how al-Muzani protested he would not 
attend on the Amir, and answered his envoy by alleging an oath, thus 

V' JW' 

.<J S, 1. >i\j\ Uilj 
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hk subordinates and had the money tested, sealed up, and 
delivered to the Receiver, and then Sulaim&n added his 
attestation. This incident was the cause of the high 
esteem in which he came to be held by the Amir. 

A further set of stories relating to Ahmad b. Tiilun are 
given in Or. 3180, 232fc; these may be stated briefly, for 
some of the actors therein can bo identified. In the first 
the Amir directs Musa b. Muflifi^ to make enquiry into 
the cases of those in prison. One prisoner, a man of 
excellent character, told Musa that ho relied on the 
intercession of Falih, the head of the police, and begged 
to be allowed to go home for a day on a j)romiso to return. 
After hesitating from fear of the Amir, Musa allowed 
this, and early next day the man came back to prison, 
saying that Falih’s efforts had failed, for the Amir was 
pitiless and liad ordered his attendance on tlie day 
following, so ho had at once returned in case Musa 
should incur blame on his account. But next day Musa 
accompanied him to the Amir and reported his honourable 
fulfilment of his promise, whereupon the Amir granted him 
his pardon and his favour. 

In the next, Sulaiinan b. Thabit, who was secretary to 
Sl^uqair, informed the Amir tliat his father Thabit was 
the depositary of money in trust for Shucjair.^ T^bit 
was summoned and denied, whereupon the Amir disclosed 
who was his informant, telling him to keep him in 
ignorance ; he then let the matter drop. Within a 
year Thft bit died, and the Amir gave his son an official 
post. Later he told him to deliver over the money his 
father had held deposit, and on his showing hesitation 

^ A Mdsa b. Uybt Muflih was serving in Muwaffaq’s campaign against 
the ZsnJ in 267 a.h. (Tab. iii, 20)2), and was at Baghdad in 278 A.a, 
(ib. 2118). 

* Mentioned Fragm. , p. 9, as slave to the mother of the Caliph Mn^taes, 
and aihead of the * Barfd * on the Amir’s arrival in who probably 

treated him as hostile to his rule. 
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a>ii(l .embarrassment he handed liim over to IsxnAll b. 
‘Ammftr,^ who bereft him both of money and life. 

By Ibn Sa'id (Vollers, Fragm., p. 17) Sulaiman b. TTiabit 
is said to have been known as Ibn Du^iima, but in the 
same passage is a mention of ‘Abd Allah b. Du^uma, who 
is the subject of another story there (p. 31), and also of 
one to follow below. 

Next conies a story how the Amir, presumably early in 
his career, dreamt that hi.s feel were plunged in a well 
filled with blood, whilst dung was rained on him from 
above. This was interpreted as foretelling that ho would 
govern a distant province of the (caliph’s dominions, 
repre.sented by the well, whilst the blood would typify the 
wickedness of the world, and the dung the wealth he would 
amass. Had the well been tilled with water, the darker 
slur on the Amir's reputation might have been absent. ' 

In another dream the Amir belield Muhammad b. 
Stdaimaii in the act of destroying his Maidan and his 
palace. Muhammad was secretary to Lu'lu’, who was 
in the service of the Amir, and Ibn Sa‘id says (Vollers, 
Fragm., p. G8) that when the Amir was displeased with 
him he visited his displeasure on the secretary. He 
accordingly advised his master to go over to Muwaffaq, 
which he did (cf. Tab. iii, 2025). In this story the Amir 
tells LuTu* of the dream, and on his saying his secretary 
was absent orders his attendance. But Lulu’ warns him 
of his danger, and he flies to ‘Iraq. Later, under Muktafl, 
came the fulfilment of the dream, when Muhammad 
defeated the grandson of Ibn Tultin and recovered Egypt 
for the Caliph, in 292 a.h. (Tab. iii, 2252^ and Arib, 7).^ 
The last story of the set is an abridged version of one . 

^ Ajtl Alimckd b. Isma'i! b. ‘Ammar h mentioned (Fragm., p. 69) ad 
brought fpovti prison to be consulted by the Amii* as to whether it was his 
duty to lead his army in jierson to the assistance of Mu^tamid against his 
brother ICuwafiaq. 

■ A somewhat different version of this dream and of the career of 
MuhamiAad b. Sulaim&n is gfiven in the “ Faraj ba*d al-Shidda, i, 18()*>2. 
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given by Ibn Sa'id (Vollera, Fragm., pp. 17-19) how the 
unscrupulous advice as to taxation given by Ibn Du^tlma 
(here written ' Dishwaih *) to the Amir was contradicted 
in a dream by a deceased friend whom the Amir had 
known when at Tarsus, and who now warned him, as ho 
told Ibn Dushuina, that he was being misled. To which 
Ibn Du^uma replied that advice in a dream was one 
thing, and advice from one wide-awake was another. But 
the Amir held his subsequent discovery of treasure to be 
a proof of Ibn Dushuina's deception, and his disgrace 
followed. And Ibn Sa'id says that ho soon found occasion 
to deprive him of his property and to imprison him until 
his death. 

All the foregoing anecdotes of the Amir, it will be noticed, 
are not dissimilar in tone to those quoted from Ibn al-Daj^a 
by Ibn Sa'id, a tone higher and bettor, assuredly, than 
that of the stories in either the “ Nash wan ” or the “ Kiiab 
al-Wuzara,” of oflicial practices at tlie Caliph’s Court. 

Extract N is taken from the second volume of the 
‘♦Tadhkira” Or. 8180, 00/;, and is almost the only one 
I have met with wdiich relates an occurrence of the 
author’s own lifetime. For, like most authors of works 
of this class, he sought his material in the remote past. 
The reason for the choice is not clear. A concern for 
the dignity of the narrative would have led to preference 
of subject-matter, not of period ; but Moslem official life 
continued unchanged, and in their acts and motives Saljuq 
and Abbasid rulers are undistinguishable. Yet in the 
** Tadhkira ” any reference to an event so recent as the rise 
of the Buwaihid dynasty comes as a surprise. 

In 500 A.H, the Sultan Muhammad b. Malik Shah dismissed 
his vizier Sa‘d al-Mulk Abu-1-Mahft«in — ^see Ibn aI-A^{F» 
X| 304.^ His fall involved that of his staff, one of whcm, 
the secretary, Abu lBmfi.*il, was handed over to the custody 

* He i« oatled by that historian Sa*d b. Mahammad ; hors, Sa*db. 
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qI ai;^ official with whom he was on terms of intimacy. 
To him came a sadden and unexpected order from the 
Sultan to extract from his prisoner a sum of 20,000 dinars, 
and for this purpose to use torture to the utmost extremity. 
Accordingly, in spite of the man’s protests of his inability 
to pay so much, and of his entreaties, torture was being 
applied until stopped by the Sultan, who ordered the man 
to attend his presence early and bi^fore the officials and 
crowd arrived. He did so, and thereafter continued to 
spend the earlier part of each day with the Sultan for 
some months, during which attentions and gifts rained 
on him fi*om all quarters. The Sultan’s conduct was 
explained latei. It w^as customary that the Hupor8crij)tion 
of letters passing between Calipli and Sultan should be 
in their own handwriting, Musta/hir wrote* an excellent 
hand, the Sultan a vile one, which he knew to be such, 
and he mode use of the secretary s hand in secret The 
resulting intimacy led to the secretary attaining the post 
of Tughra’i, a title which clung to him as a ‘nisba.* 
For, in this story, we have an early episode of the official 
career of the eminent poet Abu Isuia‘il al-Ilasan b 'Ali 
al-TughnVi, author of the Qasida “ Laiiiiyyat-al-‘Ajam,’* 
which he composed in 505 A H. Later ho served the 
Sultan Mas‘ud, until his master s defeat at Hainadhaii by 
his brother Mahmud, when al-Tughra’i was captured and 
put to death (see his life by Ibn Khallikan, Eng iii, 402) 
The following extract, O, is the alx)ve-iaentionod patent 
of appointment of the Nestorian Katholikos at Baghdad ; 
it was drawn up by the author’^ brother, Abu Nasr. It 
* U addressed to Ebed Jesu, Katholikos and Patriarch, and, 
after a formal prcjamble, the text of w^hich ii^ omitted, it 
recites that the Caliph was well assuied of his exemplary 
life, aud of his possessing the most deserving qualities 
which his co-religionists “ were agreed distinguished him 
from them,” and of his acquaintance wdth the rules 
gov^tuing a dignity “ whose especial attribute was its 
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accomplishments,”^ as was testified by the form of its 
description ; that there was an abundance of evidence 
from Christians competent to form a judgment on persons 
of his class to the effect that, after full enquiry amongst 
members of the various sects whether of public or private 
station in regard to their need of a Katholikos to supervise 
their affairs and watch over the welfare of their community, 
their choice had fallen on him to bo their primate, to 
watch over their concerns, to manage theii* charitable 
foundations, and to deal ecjually between weak and 
8ti*ong as a just arbitrat<3r ” ; and that they had petitioned 
for his appointment to the office according to ancient 
and well-established usage ; it goes on to declare that, 
in pursuance of a resolve to accede to sucli petition, ‘‘and 
to gather their request under the wing of concession,” - it 
was thereby ordered that he be appointed Katholikos of 
the Nestorian Christians botli at Baghdad and over the 
rest of Islamic territory, “to be the representative of the 
members of that and of the other communities, whether 
Bum, Jacobite, or Melkite, wherever they ‘might be,” with 
sole right of wearing the vestments appertaining to th^ 
office at divine worship, neither sharing the name with 
anyone else nor permitting any Patriarch, Bishop, or 
Deacon to assume the same to the prejudice of his office 
and dignity ; and that in case any of these should “ enter 
the gate of disputation,” and interfere with or disregard 
his authority, punishment would surely follow as a 
warning to others and as a safeguard to his ordinances. 
And it was further ordered that he should he escorted 
in state according to the precedents applicable to 
predecessors, as also to him and to hi^ successors ; aniS 
that protection should bo extended to him and to his 
co-religionists in their lives and property, by good 

' irl (see Dozy, Suppt. i, 15a). 
wllbjii I » rare use of the word. 
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management, and by conforming to established usage in 
the matter of the burial of their dead, and the protection 
of their churches and monasteries, in accordance with 
the practice of the just Caliphs towards their forefathers, 
and the care for their sacred and inviolable rights on 
the part of those Imams of the past. Further, that as 
regards the payment of tlie poll-tax, he should confine 
himself to exacting it “from persons of sound mind and 
of sufficient substance, from the men and not from the 
women, nor from non-adults,** its collection to take place 
once in the year, according to the approved legjil method. 
And that he was to be at lilxjrty to intervene in all 
disputes between the Christian sects to obtain justice 
for the weak against the strong, to redress equitably any 
deviation in the direction of violence or injustice, and 
to manage the charitable foundations on the basis of 
justice and good faith, in conformity with the ordinances 
'^and their plain course.’* He was enjoined to requite 
this favour whicli encompassed him, and which hod 
realized his wishes and secret hopes, by prayers such as 
should indicate and make manifest his sincere gratitude. 
And all Patriarchs, Priests, and Bishops of the above- 
mentioned sects were to punctually obey the foregoing 
directions. 

The life of Ebed Jesu is the last of thost^ contained in 
the “Kitab al-Majdal,” being the Lives of Nestorian 
Patriarchs, by Mari b. Sulaiman (ed. (Jisinondi Rome, 
1899, pt. i, text, p. 15G ; trans., p. 132). The author was 
a Nestorian of the twelfth century (see Duval, Litt. Syr., 
ed., p. 210), and his work was abridged and continued 
Dy ‘Amr and Sliba, likewise edited by Gisinondi, and 
containing a short notice of Ebed Jesu (part ii, text, 
p. 106 ; trans., p. 61). 

From these notices it appears that he was known as 
Ibn ol-Muqli, and was a native of Mosul and Metropolitan 
of B6|jarm&; that the Bishop of Nasibin, after hesitation. 
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assented to his election, and that the Bishop of Mosul and 
those who shared his views satisfied their scruples by 
submitting their objections by way of precaution to the 
vizier, ‘Ali b. Tirad al-Zainabi;^ that in 533 a.h. Ebed 
Jesu received his patent of appointment and the Tarha* 
in the presence of the vizier, and was conducted by the 
head of the police and other officials to the church in 
the Suq al-Thalatha, this being the first occasion on which 
a Patriarch had been thus honoured ; that he was an 
excellent administrator, but prone to be niggardly ; and 
that he died in 542 a.h. 

Professor Margoliouth considers tlie patent to be of 
much interest, and the foot that the Nestorian^Katholikos 
was the representative of all the Christian comtn unities, 
and referee in all disputes between members of the sects, 
to be of groat historical value. That four of these 
communities are enumerated is noteworthy, Rtim ” being 
ordinarily omitted from such lists. This designation may 
refer to Byzantine subjects resident temporarily in the 
Islamic Empire, but the word is definitely used for 
''Crusaders*' by Hariri ("Meqamat/* xlviii, de Socy, 
Ist ed., p. 571, 1. 7; 2nd ed., ii, p. fi52, 1. 5),^ and since 
places were at this time alternating between Moslem and 
Frankish possession, it is likely that the existence of 
a Christian community differing from the other three 
would be known at Baghdad and recognized. But this* 
says the Professor, is only a conjecture. 

An alternative would be to hold the term to designate 
Melkites whose language as well as creed was Greek, and 
whose liturgy, therefore, was Greek, and not Arabic or Syriaj||| 

^ This seems to be the meaning of the text, that of the Latin translation 
is more obscure. The vizier al-Zaiimbi fell into disfavour the year 
following (Ibn alAthlr, xi, 50). 

* Translated * thallium.* 

^ Translated by fiteingass, p. 103, ** the Greeks (here mistaken for the 
Franks of the first Crusade)/’ 
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ADDENDA. 


The story mentioned an^e, pp. 413-14 (extract C), is given shortly and 
imperfectly in the “Kitab Baghdad’* of Ibn Abi Tahir Taifar, B.M. 
add. 23318, fol. 08^>, of ^hich an edition by Dr. H. Keller is announced. 
There Abu Dulaf promises to honour the drafts thus : — 

4 i 

Ahmad b. al-Khai;^Tb al-Jarjara’i (p. 415) is noti(‘e<l in the Tarikh 
al-Jslarn of Dhaliabi (Leyden, 863, fol. 56), and is described as stupid 
and vain ; as insulting the Caliph’s mothci, the Hushimitos, and the 
An^r ; and as saved only by Munta^ir’s death from punishment for 
having by a kick caused the death of a petitioner. This last incident 
is mentioned in the Tadhkira (Or. 3179, fol. 106o) umoug acts of injustice, 
thus : — 

Ij" ‘-Mb S 

: aJ J-Jii 

Al-llasan b. Makhlod b. al-Jurriih (p. 419, note) is noticed (ib., fol. 906) 
thrice vizier to Mu‘tamid and disgraced in 265 a.h., when he went 
to Egypt and was appointyed to office by Ibn Tftl6n. But on a suggestion 
that he was a spy for Muwaffacp he was imprisoned at Antioch, where 
he died in 269 a.h., or later. And Ibn al-Najjar is quoted (d. 643 A.H., 
Brock, i, 360) for his learning and ability and for his sumptuous mode 
of Ufe. 

That Bakkar b. Qutaiba (p. 441, n. 2) was put to death by Ibn Tt&lan 
is doubtful from Dhahabi’s notice of him (ib., fol. 89a), M’hero he quotes 
al'Kindi, whose history (B.M. add. 2.3324) is€iow in course of publication 
in the Gibb Memorial Series by Mr. A. R. Guest. Dhahabi says 
that having been appointed Qmli by the Caliph, Ibn TOlun could not 
remove him. 


Kuhommad b. Sulaim&n Abu ‘Ali b. abMuiihq (p. 445) is noticed in 
the “Muqaffli” of Maqrizi (Leyden MS, 1.306a), where, after a mention 
of bis campaigns (Tab. iii, 2236 45 and 2251-2), he is saitl to have gone 
to Halab, whence he was sent to court to account for his gains in 
‘*4|lEyP^‘ Ne was there thrown into prison, where he remained until 
^Eeased by Ibn al-Furat in 296 a. h., who sent him to Qozwin and Zinjftn , 
in the capacity of ^ • 

‘Abd Allah b. Dushama, but written with a ‘Sin’ (pp. 445-6), is 
noticed in the same work (Paris, Ar. 2144, fol. IfJO), the notice consisting 
merely 1 of the anecdote given from Ibn Sa*id by Vollers (Fragm*, 
|jp. 16-18), For photographs of the folio I liave to thank Mr. E. Bloohet. 
In extrofUt F the divetgenoes between the two texts are indicated. 
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A. 


r*' {J''^j “V.^. 3^3 ^ji>. Mj u-*C 

J_jj\ : JUj A-lt ^ ^ 

^^<*>* 1 I ^<-1 Cl * »*»> 1 a3 • ^J^m,ij^hs^ LII-o^Au!^ ^^.^jjfll\ 

JUil ^ \as. : Jlj . Uii 

Lt s CiwK— 1 fa) « (iSmu^S j^\ 

^ 4N^AAj 1 ; <0 Lj*»^V5 . 

v^ • ^1 v3^ • ^ ^<1f 

jJuJf : • lSJ^ U : Jvi • ijj^] (j aUI (d!\ ; LiCJJLi . LJ 

Al&nfl) 1 \tX^ 4^ ^ ilAAi. *^^ Lj^ * 

jJ c:;i^ ^ <u^ Uluo Jb-f 

A^iU (U^ r*' ur* ji^ u* 


: 4 } c£^Jl^ • 4l^ 4.j3i : JUi 4»XJj 

: J\i . ^\y^\ J tjOS S\ ^ <--01 ^U1 4 

^tih^\ ? JLuJ • J • 


> 


1^ UwX^liAJ «^3U**S1 ^>Aj\mm 3 <X) L » f ^ ^!f®*C 

• A JJjI^ 4 mj\ im I WLv ^ V ^ 
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. Uli 4;:J,-a>.l 

aIH vjuJ-4A- ^^\ ” a) jii 

jJi : a 1 jAi : JU uJ\i al c :...lJLi '' jLjJ L-aJ^ ^U jJb 

a! . a-^j <J^ • ^J^ 

a; yJaJ alJlj^ ^1 il:jj] : JUi v^lj 

U : al (^^\jis : Jli . u-S^-c a) J-^1 

I— . J-^1 ^Ij uu } •— 

t— i^-yaJU jjj j i^-***-^ \ ^J1 

>^— 3 ! aJ C It) a_) Li V *«<l a> »^bk>ij UmaII 

; a! jLi ^ . a^j ^ uLn**^ 

-*• 

; ^ w;.»^l ft 1 fc— fi!l 4— 3 31 a^ fcXSjk 

^ ^1-^— -k — M ! 1 liXy! l«Xa^»l^ l.i4i^li) ^^1 

aSU^i^rw^ ujsll s^W iJL^jc^li 

: J Jl5 (J . ^ps aSy y^jA) Ijl <i 

ifUjii p Ls- aJ fjSj Itxi* a) ^JJ 

j^\ \j : cLUi . U ^1 j^Lll J^ V. • A*4 *-.ss« 

jJjw ^ v-i-S" j : Jl-5 . kj :^\ U 

^j/9 cT^ 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 164a. . ajlaa^ 


J.&.A.8. 1008. 
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B. 

J ^ ‘Skm^m^ ^ J *^1 — 2(jLS^t iff^ J 

• ^amA; jj yiVi ^Jx^ X}li (hi 

ij\ ^U- Jx S J ^ S ^ ^ <ui 

i*y* ji^ (iri^y*****^^ (iT^ LmO jj ^ *x^ 

Xjjj ^ k 

l^Ju l (J^) • i(j.*.s^ (*^ *L4kMj\ ^ni^MJ i W 

it\j^^\ 1 *^^7^ if y-k 4fl^ 1 lyi 

l»|l.i*gn<i s t)^ ^jpX«»" x<^ |>JL^w j 

l^ j O ^ n j Sttti 4t«>!L r < L A^^X.*4iiJ ^ iiiii Mi ) ^ 

^| y iu**.^ '^^mJ ^Jb^ i>ii^ c ^.j .ix . ^ 

ji ^^2y^**^l ji-i-*-j CT^^ 

Xm*.1iiP JlitS^k^ ij\JiGJ^ JJ^yS ^ %>, G CU\l>J xL|Xff)\ if JU jp 

j^i ‘i^' iiT* cr* C#*^ V’' lJWj ^,>r^ 

^Vfil *'1;-^ 4^JU]1 

\m Ji^ J\ ^ L^fCJ L-^ j jAuh Jfiji 

AJ J^jiJ) tiL^ aIm^ aIl* (J_ji^ Ij^*"ij cT^ 

jij^Alc^UiAJ X2^^W* if*Xx\.A«Ai jli J 

^ 

JjuH y^;«iA« ^Um^ L 5^ ViT^ ^ 

• ^rs^ ^ UT^ Li^ 

• J^\ U LmJjXtt : (J^) , 

B,M. Or. 3179, fol. 1133. 
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C. 

i -a S\j\ ^ : JlkJ 14^ |>b (.Ul ^ 4-Jit 

U-ilj Jji • ^;;*“*ii ^j> (_/«V*ii Ijff* 

: JU 5 U |*»:lji b : JJ i_jle 

■ -■■ • ‘ * - ■' : (Jb-4 . iji^ii 

ijjw* (_/a*j JUi . )Ja£'\ : Ji-J ? ibi •— wLJj 

uXl jy-J ^D/i J-Jj : yi Ji" • 

yii\ 1 jAj Aji.Xwj\— j l^i ^j-i 

^ 'i;; *; u' = 'ii^' • (j^ a»-L-»| Ja 

ij\j J^i^l J 4 » . *ly ^ *i^ ‘Hj‘. a' 

Js« ^i JL Uij yi UU . <d* i^b/»'j * 5 ;j 

j\u^ ull ijJU Ji . s J)Wi cT^i uH (^V*i' J* 5 ^ 
, ki) i^i CJAsl'i i— « ! (^iJi *-i iM 

V'iaj'j cl' 

|,^ ijli 

\ bbJ^i y\ ^i ^ ^ J'- 

^ ULii ^ ^UU jx Jij Ui JS^yi e^ 

B.l£. Or. 8179, fol. 1034. . 1^* i**^'*^ 
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TALES OF OFFICIAL LIFE FROM 


D. 


: ^ l)'" uT* ij ii>y*Ull 

ui 2rJuc JjE^^ L« <LJw^ . LibJuflKr ULJ 

* ^ ^ . I 

cT"'^ !f— * ^^ 33 j VJIiSx 

CsM\ 

: JUi . Ji (J Jl^ 4 ! ji : ^^3 JUi 

1^;^ tX^yi <ILJU*J1 AAA A*J « 

^^jjl yJb : 4I \iXJh ^ J!,« AJ : Jljii uJ 3U 

4j^ * iLutfila^ 4«.^Ljt-!g ^l^ljvJ : • 4,aiir^^^!^ LA'Jk^l 

cT^ l/V-? • ^ ‘^' 

i2j\s^jSL J^l ^y3cs!b c;' • J^ {^ 

^ (*^ * c/**^* ^ ^ c^ \a^^ \a^ 4,..>_1 ,x 

• 4»jJ! UiJill ^V!?^ ^ ij^\yA\\ 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 121fl. 


E, 

ii-«XJj yr?-^ A^ ^ A4AB^ 

X^y 4. r i»jL^^ 4.4 >Lc^ 4lw<7y 

v^ -g 4JJ^ (i.jlc^1 \j\ : JUi 4^ Jf^A 

^ u\ : 4J JUi . ^ cjubi. cs 4 -iyt 

"LJJ^ 14* i^yl'j 
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*X4b*f* ^L l^li 

iijij <t^Ut aJ\ kj[f 

^ aUI ^ ^ kS^ J^V. tVi 

Lri' <-6^' ^ ^ 

Ci>*v»l r. JJ^ ^ ^ ^^ywVjkJi cii^Lki^ JUJI j^l 

^■«ASwgui^i ^ I C**.? ^^li ‘W aJcJI Ai^JLiJ L‘*»»'^JiJ L^ 

Ijjb ci-^v^l r jJO : aS JLiLi . ^,I..>. (..XJ UkjcJL>« 

S j\^ L 4 AJ AjJj ^ ^5-^y • ^ *-> 1^^ «-J^li 

i^JUft v^ U aUI^ 1! : JU Aj jj 1^5^ Ulj Aj 

{*X^> U^ L.5^ • ^5^ 1*^ ^ AiL*l \a0^ ^L5^ 

aJ^ 5a 6^ Ai^J^ AjJJ>^ U 3I : J’Jii ayj^, 

B.M. Or. 3179. fol. 105 J. . iU^. aJu J 

viH jbj (iH 

IcUjj- «ja£^ uy\Jj)l iV® ij-i ‘^■♦^ 

ut^^Lrf j^v^* ieUJl ij*** 

fc^yLiJt lJ 31». ^_j)-c IjIj : <<) Jl« '^<A 

j ^ ^ u'i {Jj^- ‘--^■^ 

,J^3 ^ : cT*^' <J'" • Lr^“^ 

‘-Hi? 2^.^' (•>■ ^ 

lb., loL 181a. 
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F. 

l 5^ ^ lijH ^r* /‘M (♦^.' ‘i 

1 jjb ^ k ■ i*^^**!^ tX^J : Ll* .->1 fi f A^lj\ 

. Ju ^ Uij3\^ (S \mj ^ 

^JhSTUrf^ ul--o JkasT k— \j\ : ^ ^JUi 

\:S : JU ^:^SaBr ^ 

,j$\j *^,y <3L* 

: JUi ^i-%laA/i yb IJ^ Uii 

Jt* Lp^^^acS-a\ Ji : A—! JJ S CjL.!1 AjU XJj\ 

3j J J : JLJ . ^jj\ l^^L) Las^I^ 9\xijS>^\^ jLJl 
kC-Jjii AJjjI Aliy: ^S^\ JUll Xj^j AJI vi f^Ui . ASJl 
: JUi . 9Xs>^ j\:jJ k^l ^L« yJbj Ai^ l e jj Jl^t t^Xxe. ; a! 

Ljbljb l^jCii) ^ * 

\0^\j \Z\J clJj U^ . Jxjj Ui\ XJU jLJI JU J J^^l 

AlJ^-c^ Vi ^' iit ia^ J^^y:! ^ 

^ liT^Uc^^U \3\ Ai^ Uii 

fc— LiiU;^ : jLi-i )ijya»^^ aS^^i*. Aiijlci JUS| 

U1 LZ^^iU £ JjLaJI ^ 

^ ij\ : lJ 3 Jyi-i u JU L (^UJuj ifM 

4iiii^ i !k*i^i xj ^ kJy^ Ai^A^i • kj!i?*Ai^ u 

AjUII U kl<^ly^ 1— c.u^ 
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l. 5^ LU— 

iji JiJ b y\ ^ 

. \j * ^* ^ ^ *!_** -*j 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. IIU. 

0 . 

L4Jlh^ AJU ^l.4wJu«J ^3 aDI iX»^ ^ ^ 

aJ\ 4.^’.;lG A^^^ ^ ^ ^ JW 

cJ^lflj aUI JIH jJ : *L-oJl 

s^ C.;i auxJl J-- rt^' or- 

. AiiSliKT 1 jjfej ijj\j jXsii \jjb 31 A-ifl^l 

B.M. Or. 5769, fol. 25a, 

H. 

^ Ijl ; ^li4taJuMi aD^ ^11 (*lx-^l ^0 
A3^ a£^ j^l u-^^j jj^ 

L-W jjLC Jujxj AiU JUil^ JJ AxJ ^U:^ 

Ib., fol. 30<i. <(13^) ijlc jj«X^^ tJW’j uy^ Vi * »^u^J j 

I. 

UJj A^ A^ 

^ L5^ AJ2iiJ\ 

. 2f^l cT^ aJJLc ASc-^ J : uJl^l d 

ci : . Ai-li^ (JUj J^sT ^ ‘ A-Ul 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 201 «. . AjI^, ilUj A.k-*^ 
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TALES or official LIFE FBOH 


K. 

CiT"* Ia! 

Uii ^JuJ ^ j^AsiT JlLli *Xip-» 6j\i^ 

«\a] Ij <Li.— ^ 

l^i^*.i-r. bi ' 

^J3j^ CLJJue-* jJ^j L> : JU 

|J1^ !», I ■ 3 iji ^11 L*«^A.g^ lw4wjl dj ^j$>} 

^ t^‘ 4 ,/a-il^ ^ ^ t^' 

IjJIJlc^ tXs ^ |J^ l^i 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 1043. -^ 5 ^^ J'r^' cS 

L. 

4-jji^i (*-*^1 Li^is 

jk^ L-j^ (— X! j : Jl-J 5 U> 

^^3 ^ J>V jV*' 

J ^ idi ^***^ *X 4 k^^ 4 A^l fw ^ V ^7 ^ 

j\ya>i\ (>jJii ^ }>\ Jij . i>jj\ <a^ ^31, «JUA!' ^ i-jLyi 

Ain^ TtIt^ ^ 

^ oU tj\ J y (“V^ (•/ 

ci^Ljyf vi 31 jjj-j 3, ji,.«y-^i, ^uii *4i h gi **iJi i**^ 
i-Jj»i 3 ^Ji)\ ^_,-*■l^ ^ J.*Uli Jp^Uil ^ ^1 
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THE TADHKIR4 «AMDUN, ETC. 

S Jl uXJj JJ^ U 

{^jT^ oL-c IjU diLj ^i><33 

LULsI \ — « trlr^ (^ 

•Ijk ^y' l 5^ cT^ 

jj[^.4J.*:ij ^ t-I-^ i— ^-J J 

VLw |*v^ *X>-^^\ i_5^ CJy^^ <^ »v < nJ \ tJy^ |J^1 

yb (iT^ AiaLol I— trVd ^ j; ;.> ***;» 

J-Jbl ^ ^ iU JJua:i-i r-'**^' ^ tr.r^ 

^ 1 O 2l JUb iLywl-^'’’* ^J«Jbl ^Jb ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^J^\ ^ dj|^ <0 AJ>U^‘ cS Jj^ , «L;«» 

4 J I 3 I L«^ J^ 1 l.c bU : 4jd v.::-^ljij aIJ 

3 b b : JUL5 5 

UJ\j ^1 vjf3« : <NJul.iii . £SLk!\ isrl ^ S Jl^\ 2r*iib 

c;-^ ‘-Cy^l? bl 

4 ^ ilkb i^obj ^ ^ c::-"^ 

^L-uu— ^1 ti a) Ifiir^lj l^JaJLili 
IkXJb Vl<x* 1 ^ ^ ^babuJl Jl— ^ ^ 

vjL-Jt cu-JI (i)' V *:! • J^ • ‘^'jV 

^^^yTKjj “lb i^b*<u431 |»JbfcX^a uJ^ ^b!L««I1^LsAc^ 

liLJuJ 3ij 
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: Jli . ^ : cLjJii \ uX ^ j 

Ijlj ^ c:>Ji 

jJUJl .assji : JL-S . ^ : l::^4j . <CHL ^ jJ 

: c:.J^iLg . aJI 

XiLa^^ <U/ cr^>* (•' cT* J'^ • (^ 

• L^J.^da:::\\ c:^*li 

Paris Ar. 3482, fol. 72a. 


^ j t A A i r ^^43 0b4k>“^ 1% iL-c 

wfl)l {^l j *^ \ ljb\y3^lj 

ap^ cH tL>!/v^' l 5*^' c;d>rv-^ 

Uylir . 3^1 J ^1 O^.'^ ^j0aj\» ^ 1^ «U.4j^ 1 iiL« 

• I ^^Ia 5 . \jjb L« ; 

: JU . |»-A.j : . ^»X-juj jX*>^ v,,»^la; : Jlj^ ^laji 

^ • J^ • j*" • * (iT^^ 

j^u . v«5^ ^.5^ ♦Xji 

321^ V» • (iT^^ ^T^** CL?i^ L^-^XJb 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol. 109^. . <0 jo 4^1 ^ <^5*^ 


aCam»^ ^dXalb lj X^ .» < ^ .«i i »< C^ 

4^ JCj ^^^ULJI 4 *Jj r ^y>iiacr^ jJUaJJ 
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il 4 m) ^£ \a J ^^ 

cH' 1*^' uH^ 

AA*>1 ji*s^ ^1 JLi . (i^JJt IJJU- Ai.4Jlis uJ^fj |*K1\ 

U JisXs : Ax^\ JC4.S^ 

ijy^ l*J-li:llj aJ' (J^a;.jJl L::^: ^ a-li L%t^ 
l*Jllill (JuJI J ^\ cLU, Ul, 

d *4^'' 

^,-Aj ^li j*J . aJI ^ 

|Jj fa ^ Ajk:?^ faj^^^ 

^. 10 ^ 4 !^ Ijjb JU ^3 i&La f. ^ 

^V.' J^) ^ 

. iiu^\ UM {»,.J\u^J\ U 

Lif : c;d/*®^ ^ir^ ■^. c;^' J'" 

Aj^ fa_^ M ^_j-l_e AJ 

.Ai*®* fa^jj' (*^' *4^ I— -<ll5l jjl (jl;^* 

‘1 ^ ^ jkjb ^ Aiiffi^ ^ * ***f ? "^ 1 jl 

^jiA'i\ *xi ^_jjV = v. 5 ^l> (*-’ • *^'5 

^l^Uui ^ JlJ\ . *! i*Sa;, ij^\ 

. AjUtjl' 2|jlj iri-lj ^j'jJA!\ 


c/*u »|^ JfaJLiJ\ ^J-/• UfaUaS/* 11 .'^ 

^jl*iJJ» ! JU . t— XJ tt : J^ **5^' U-Oaj u; j «a> n^ 
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a! jUi . ijUjJj 

«X«k^1 'J^y AjUaU 

: JjUlJ c— JjliiSl jLa^lj j^\j 

jss^ ^ ^ ^ W-PL 

L« ^ C\^»^ J yb : ^lH . ^ 

aUI i^jj^ : JU .^L.J .3LaJ : JU . : JU^ 

^ m ftiu AJI>»^ C/*^ ^ ^laOk} tLj <3^ 

. <lJ^ uJ-^^ c«$^^ JjUSU 

<^ lrui^ tX4^\ ^>\ 

KyJHiSj LfcJ^ c)*'*^ L^—JlIj 

J^^\ j^S^Vi kXA>^\ Ji-^^,Li 

kiS-vJuul : Jlii . ^ : JU . ^ JJl c:^! : a 1 Jli^ ^Lall 

: JU . ^ A£y./1 Ui . JU . lS^I : Jli . .A 

o 

aui ‘— c^^/^^l u^, 

Vi>^^ 4-Mfijc^ jijljc^ icl-L 5J” 

• ?/?* ^1/ y/^^ ‘-'^ * 4-!^^ r* 

\j\ AmJuSI^* f^Jbj0aS^^^ *L#». l «,xJ^ S_*** 

^■^■ii r ^iit»^\j ^iirtfii^ AjjAaS^ 

lyy«J^ ^;*? C (>fc)&iySI 1*X^ 

tjJb ^ 
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4iXiJ\ y\u^ . <Ujj^ U!^!^ 

i^st^i iLaSl 

(*W u' yrr-® = jULi . JjUji (i }>\ \jjb 

. »\j\ ll‘j^i • U 

(^,5^ <J i:j^ 

^UjJ «IjL*^ jJL^l ^^^’liill 

^ Jl-' J^!' c.*^ J' ^ 

L^L«>^-yu! )l^ 

<jliiillj iXi . tXilx ! ! I 

CT^ Jk.4»^b ^joLaSkri'l C-i^— JfcX 

B.M. Or, 3179, fol. 19U-192fl. 

N. 

iLl uliL.!^ <--?b jjixi 

UJl Jot-» ^yLkLJl U : Jl-5 

CT^^ 

Cs~^^ <uJLj^ 

JtjKsjOsr d, aj\ ^S . 
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u- a- 1 ^ 

SiM -^-^- L../« \tXftiL« L1‘ jO^ . 

Jb fUj J < 


htJjS ^ S Ai\ 


1 Ju ^ : i,iim 0 'SjLs ^^>L« ^ 

^1 JT^~^ * ^UaLk*Ji 

: ^lj> . 4^ <^^J b ^^HaLfcw]^ ^ 

lljjl_>. ^liiL*^!! 1 Li-?iLJ c-jyaJ <0 

J Uii <JU. CLJ^ili 

Ukli ^ ^ ci^i o L« : ^ Jli A«Juc 

^ f***^ ' ^ * "*^^ *^ j*^ th 

iii tXs^^ ^ 

(jwUl JJj JJ j\j}\ ^J 1 

^1 Aj ^^ 1? {jr^ (if* 

“ (•UsS' ci Jij\ U 1 ^ ’» Jyy . ^*A]i ^ *A 5 Lli 

** L, ^ 

<sL«Libx)l^ <Cj^Ij iSJLyuJ\^ ijxJ!i> jk— ri^Vj 

ij j ^ J it .K tl\3 1 . 4 A<<« Lg*^ Ij ^ * ^'****‘*^^ ^ 1 \m^ 

*Xc c*^ y * 

^J^, <Um*I ^Lijll'jiiiiill 

Lj\j uJUaJll^ ujiaiSlj \JI^ 


^UsLmJI SmJ /V^ j*J • ^ li»»^ Ci^ x^Miill 
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tX 9 ^ JlJuc ^jOj^ 

la^ JyUaLuJ\ 

* ^ ■^**^ ^i>4Maru*»lj AAaI.^ 1 la^ ^U« bki ^UaluyuJl 

aUI <U>^l3 ** <-—>1^1 iS^\ 

cX^l j0^^\ m 

■ bi\i)k£ aJLs^ Aa<^ 

B.M. Or. 3180, fol. ^30a, 


0 . 

<0J\ <L4k£>» J *’LyL>^ <X^|X Ai"***^ 

^jJit^J iA^ ^LIjIj j^\ U-?Li ItXto 

J^\ J\ ^^\\X\^ . . . 3 ^, \^\ ^J^\ 

UjbjL^ 

^Lfj ^ ^ 

Vi^^^iCJ AmmI ]p^jjmJ 

o |»fj\ 4^jLail^ AfiUaj- aL^I^I 


^ Read by vou Kr. • 

* Text: lt"- 

* Ib., 
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|♦lilJl^ f-^b' er*'^ \^JUu\J ^La^ 

/^j<^ *— v.. 5^ 

LltdLj! iidfflMi;^^ ^«X& ui 

^ VaVii-^^* » <0 ^^>»l £ 

<^W'^|[Ij \a>^ j£» li . 

VV Jb ^ ^Ur W 

XiJkXiJ j^ \ a<yuJ>! y^ 


(•^.r-'' tiJ— • ^L-jill^Lj iU-iJ 

4i)\j^ <>«X!b ci l)^J i^-j-«^5^ L^ 

^Ut' t,Si^^ljC>^l <tAl * ., ^ l <ii^\ ^^fOAJhj ^ 
o \ju-Jb 

liy^R LmJ^z^ j ^ li^ i^-flJL»l y\ <0 ^^^JLsfOl 

llL-J 4^jJl <— C.!-^ 

cj3 iu 1x4^1 <-r^y-' 4*^! <L-;b ci 

uX^Li Jxc^ cX^ ^ ‘->^b 


' lb., |^.<^. 

Ib., ii^yAA^ 

^ Qy. some rhyme to lUdlg^ • 

* Ib. , • 

® Ib., iJjl*^ <-->b ^ 
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JjOAj ^ L4A«I|^ dS 

. ir..*lk3 c-^-jyli 

u-^iiL..j» t^lij^l ^ tOLioij^! 

L^^'j ^ S j/i\ 

.'w'U!l ..I-.’ LjIS^U i’wj'y^'l^ ^jy*-iJ^^ (j 

li-f' I*— Ij ta}* •^'‘— a 1,^ \ 

Jw^:: tLLilA^^l ^Ilc L— Ij 

V 

^ ui ^y*axia 

1*1 ^Lduikll ji^^laj^ 

, . .e “ •' .. 

.X^ 1^ <y 1 U 1. j > l^lg ll*»>^J ^1 ^ * A«**M.^^rfjyk^\ 

LiamJlI^ ^jsll J)^iij^ ^1— ttx<.a*Au.4>^ ^<r^ii)l t o^/^«.U 

l.^ly-«il^ tL^l^^l jj^acT |«^. 

Vi.-^L4*-ili 1*1x3511 1 jjb LtoJ^4X>- 


Qy. a word missiDg. 

Text: fc-J>y-*l • 

Ib., |»^J>Xi*J . 

^ Ib., ^Ij , read by you Kr. j^il . 

® Ib., • 

® Ib., 

;)i 


J.B.A.S. 1008. 
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'IcJj UJ 

ijjlLJl si-ill o uJlySLcill 

^1/0 aDI ^1 jLjijillj ^ ^>A^1 l.^Jb 

B.M. Or. 3179, fol 223^-^. 

V. 

VariatioriH between tlie text of the “Mu^hrib” of Ibn 
Sa‘id ( Vollei'iS, “ Fraf^incntc,” pp. 1 h-l 8) and tluj “ Muqatfa ” 
of Maqrizi (Paris, Ar. 2144, fol. l(iO). 

p. 1(5, 1. ult. ^ X4JS:* ^ c^^;l ^;1 

p. 17, 1. 1. wjhyA4.n 

p. 17, 11. 4-8: 

JUtfUJl ^ ^ 1^1 tjl 

JUfil ^ "i s^lj U JLJ 

<)L^ *L-CjJl ySij <UiUi 1 jjb WW* <U5 ^1 

Ijl i*Lrfi!l y-jl ^ 4X4^ 1 

o 4^1 ^\ 4:^4 

Uli u- jj u 

p. 17, 11 . Iti-n. J^' is^' Jl"' 

p. 18, 1. 1 : 

JU 1^3^; jJJl JU jlj ^**^1 

*J\ iJ 
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XV. 

THE RUMMINDEI IHSCEIPTION AND 
THE CONVERSION OF ASOKA TO BUDDHISM. 

By .1. ¥. FLEET, l.L.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 


I. The Rummindei inscription. 

fJHHK text of ilm EnimniiKlt'i iuRcription, Htylod at first 
“ tlu‘ v\soka (‘diet of l^idariri, ’ appears to liave been 
iirst ])nl)lislied hy I’l’ofcssov Bidder, in the Ait'icUjer for 
tlie 7tli January, 18J)7, of the Pliilosopldcal and Historical 
S(‘ction of the Tin])erial Academy of Sciene(is, Vienna. 
A translation of it was ^ivc'n by M. Bartli in the JounmL 
df's H(nHniis, 1897. 7d. TJie n‘cord was fully edited by 
Professor Bidd<n*, with an excellent facsimile, in the 
JUJpIfj'rajdtta Indica^ Ty. I ff. Som(‘ difficult terms in it 
have been examined by ProfV'ssor Pischel in tlie Sitzniifjfs- 
herti'fde of tin* Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 1903. 
724 n. And Mr, Vincent Smith has favoured us with one 
translation of it in his Aso/vi, 145, and another in an 
artic.le entitled “ Th(' Rummindei Inscription, hitherto 
known as tin* Padariya Inscription, of Asoka,” published 
in the Indian Antiqntfry, 1905. 1 tf. From this last 
article we leai-n that the broken pillar which bears the 
inscription stands close to a mound of ruins, near the 
top of which there is a shrine of a fjoddess known as 
Rummindei ; that tliis mound is close on the north of 
another mound which marks the site of an ancient village 
or small town ; that the tappa, itself, the subdivision, 
including a number of villages, also is known by* the name 
Rummindei ; and that, consequently, the record is to be 
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known as tlie Runiinindei inscription, better than as 
the Padariya inscription from the name of the nearest 
inhabited village, about a mile to the soutli. In connexion 
with th(* statement that Rummindei is also the name of 
the I may observe that the Suttaiiij)ata, verso 683, 

tells us that Buddha was l)orn : — Sakyana game janapade 
Luinbineyye ; “ in a village of tlie Sakyas in the Lumbini 
country, territorj^ or district.” I may add tliat the record 
cannot be properly elasscHl as an “ edict ” of Atsoka, 
inasmucli as it does not commence with any of the 
formulae presented in the edicts, and that th(‘re is not, in 
fact, anything to mark it as a recf)rd framed by the king 
at all : it appears to have been drawn uj) by tlxt‘ loc.al 
authorities, and incised by them on tht‘ pillar set up by 
A^oka. 

The special interest wliich attach(\s to tliis I'ecoi-d lies in 
the fact, wtiicli was I’ecoguized as soon as th(‘ rec'ord was 
discovered, that, as then' is no reason for supposing that 
the pillar does not stand in the very place ii> wliich it was 
originally ^^et up, the record locates the exact traditional 
site of the place where Buddha was born, — the Lumbini 
or Lumlniiivana grove or garden of the Divyavadana and 
the Lalitavistara, And the Lumbinivaua, v.l. Lumbinivana, 
of the Nidanakatha. The name of the village as given in 
the record, Luinmini, is the Prakrit form of. the Sanskrit 
Lumbini : and, the cliange of I to r being a very common 
one, we recognize at once that the first compommt of the 
modem name Rummindei is the ancient Lumbini, Lummini.^ 

The text of the inscription, which I give from the 
facsimile accompanying Professor BUhler's article, runs 
08 follows : — 

^ The name Rummind<3l a])f)earH to be not unique. Babu P. C. 
Mukherji’H Bketch-map, Antiquities in the Tarai, plate 1, flhows a village 
‘ Rumin'deb’ about twenty-four mile^i towards the wost-by-souUi from 
the plaoe where the inscribed pillar is. It may give an indication of the 
stretch of the ancient Lumbini district. 
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Text. 

1 D?vanapiy?na Piyadasina lajina visati-vas-abhisitfea 

2 ataTia a^acba mahiyite liida Budho jate Sakya-munciti 

3 flil-avi-gada-bhJelia kalapita sila-t)iabhc cha usapapite 

4 liida Bhagavairi jatO=ti Lummini-game ubalike kate 

5 athabliagiye eha 

Tlu' text in clc'ar and uniniHtakable tliroughout. And 
my ivading is «‘Kactly tin* same as that laid down by 
previous writers ; except that in line 3 I take ckd, not 
as another form of chn, ‘and/ but as forming with the 
pieceding syllable thi‘ word bhlvha. There are, however, 
cei'tain e\])r(‘ssions in the record, regarding the inter- 
pretation of which T (litter. 

« * 

Tlu' first term that calls for notice is viuhlyite, line 2, 
This is e(]ui valent to the Sanskrit mahlyitam, the 
nominative singular neuter of the past participle passive 
of the nominal V('rl) niahli/, ‘to be joyous or happy; 
to prosper, thrive ; to be held in high honour.’ 

This woi’d has been taken here as meaning ‘ homage 
was doiu*,’ ‘ worship was done,’ * revei’ence was done.’ And, 
without doubt, instances might be cited in which iiwJilyy 
which is explained by grammarians and commentators 
as being ust‘d pajayam, ‘in the sense of pUjd* and 
vriddhan, ‘in the sense of growth, increase, etc.,’ has 
a meaning which is fully eijui valent to that of ‘to be 
worshipped as a religious object.’ But ‘to do pwjd' does 
not necessarily mean ‘ to do religious worship : ’ it denotes 
also tlie act of paying respect to great, influential, or 
venerable people. And, whereas mahi/y is ultimately 
connected with the root from which we have also mahdt^ 
‘great,’ there are numerous passages in which, we can 
see, it plainly means ‘ to be made great, to be honoured*’ 
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Thus: — 

MHTiav-adlianiiaHaatra, 4. 260 : — Vyapeta-kalmasho 

nityaih Brahma-loke maliiyate ; (a Brahman, conducting 
liimself in this manner, and becoming acquainted with 
the Vedas), becomes 1‘reed from sin, and is ever glorified 
in the world of Brahman/' 

Ibid., 5. 155 : — Patiih ^usrfishate yena tena svarge 
mahiyate ; “ if (a woman) obeys her husband, by that she 
is exalted in h(‘aven.” 

Ibid., S. 313 : — Yat = ks]iipt6 marshayaty = artais=tena 
svarge maliiyate ; if (a king), when he is reviled by those 
in distress, bears it with patience, he is on that account 
magnified in heaven." 

In rendering th(i word in the abovt» three passages by 
“is glorified, exalted, magnified," I have simply followed 
Dr. Burnell, The Ordimtuces of endorsed by 

Professor Biihler, TIlc Laws of Manii (SBE, vol. 25) ; the 
latter using ' exaltt‘d ' in the three cases. But it is obvious 
that the idea of being ' worshipped ’ is inadmissible here. 

Again, we have in the Maliabharata (Calcutta ed.), 
3. § 83, 0027 : — Sarva-vyndhi-vinirmuktO Brahma-loke 
mahiyate; “(O best of the Bha^^atas!, a man who bathes 
at the tlrth'i of Kasi^vara) liecomes freed from all ailments 
and is exalted in the world of Brahman." 

So, also, we have in the Bamayana (Bombay ed.), 1. § 1, 
99 : — Sa-putra-pautrah sa-ganal.i prf‘tya svarge mahiyate ; 
“ (the man who reads this tale, the Ramayana, which 
confers long life), — when he dies, he is exalted in heaven 
along with his sons, liis sons’ sons, and his followers." 

Ibid. (GoiTcsio), 2. § 12, 37 : — Vivffia Ramosya mah&t- 
raano gnhaiii mahiyamanaih ; “ (Suinantra) entered the 
honoured house of the high-minded Rama." 

And in the Bhattikavya, 2. 38, Vi^vamitra says to 

Rama: — Mahiyyamana bhavat^atimatrarh 

bhumih ; ** honoured beyond all measure by thee (who 
didst overcome tlio voracious demons at the sacrifice of 
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the gods), the earth, (thus possessed of a hero, is not 
ashamed even before the heavens adorned by Indra)."' 

It IS thus plain that mahlyite may mean in the 
Rummind^i inscription * it was honoured, honour was 
done,’ quite as much as * it was worshipped, worship 
was done.’ But A^dka cannot have done worship at 
the Lumbinivana unless lie was a Buddhist, And, 
what(iver may be the apparent purport and bearing of 
certain statements in the Dijiavaihsa and the Mahavanisa, 
his r(»cor(ls make it e('rtain that he had not become 
a Buddhist when he visit(‘d the village Lummini, — in the 
iwcnty-first year aft(‘r his anointment to the sovereignty: 
they make it clear (see page 49H f. below) that it was 
only about thc^ middle^ of the thirtieth year that he was 
converted to Buddhism, and became a Buddhist disciple 
or Liy- worshipper. 

In thes(* circumstances, I take mahlyiie as meaning 
here, not ‘ worship was done,’ but ‘ honour was done/ 

And 1 take the whole phrase : — lajina atana 

agacha mahiyite, — literally “ by the king, by himself, 
having come, honour was done,” — as meaning " the king 
did (this place) the honour of coming (here) in person.” 
A^okfl was on a state progress through part of the 
northern districts of his dominions : he was making 
a dhimrruiyata, a tour in connexion with his duties as 
a king, in accordance with a practice which, as he plainly 
tells us ill his eighth rock-edict (see more fully page 490 
below), he had laid down for himself.^ He was encamped 
somewhere near the village Lummini. And, attracted by 
what was told him in connexion with a site at that place, 

^ Quit^e possibly, of course, it was this identical tour that provided the 
baeis for the story in the Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Neil, 389 if., of 
how AiOka went round, under the guidance of the Sthavira Upagupta, 
to the various places at which Buddha hod resided, oommenoingwith the 
Lumbinivana, * in order to honour them and to mark them oat for the 
benefit of future generations. ’ 
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he paid that site a visit, and, naturally enough in the case 
of so liberal-minded a monarch,^ conferred favours on its 
possessors in recognition of the. interesting event which 
had occurred there, and made arrangements that the site 
should be marked out and prot('ctecl. It was doubtless on 
the same occasion that, as is recorded in the Nigliva 
inscription (El, 5. 5), he visited the Stupa of Konakamana, 
on which he had previously conferred the favour either of 
causing it to be restored so as to make it twieti as large 
as it had become, or of doubling an lUidownuMit which 
was attached to it. 

* m * * 

The next expression calling for notiet^ is one ^\;hich we 
have in line 3, — tdlavigadafthirha. 

Previous examiners of this record have* taken the chd 
as a variant, met with in th(‘ edicts, of rha, ‘ and.’ Before 
it, they hav(‘ found the compound si/d-ri(j(id<fhliL And 
this they have pr(jposed to inlerprt^t in various ways : 
(1) as meaning ‘a stone {nlah) bearing a big sun/ to mark 
the point that tradition represimts Buddha as a scion of 
the Solar Kjxce of Ikshvaku ; (2) as meaning ‘ a stone 
horse,’ because^ Hiuen-tsiang says that the Asoka ])illar 
which he sow in the Lumbini giirden was surmounted 
by the figure of a horse; (3) as meaning 'a flawless or 
faultless block of stone/ from which thi* pillar, which the 
text mentions immediately afterwards, was made. The 
BUggeation seems also to have been made, that W(‘ might 
find here the equivalent of a Sanskrit *,slldviii + gardUibhl, 
‘ a atone she-ass.’ But none of those proposals has received 
any substantial justification. 

Dr. R. (}. Bhandarkar, however, has expressed the 
Q])inion, but without going farther into the matter 


^ And, in fact, in accordance with the *«’encral behaviour of ancient 
Indian kinge. The inhcriptions give us numerouN instancee of Vaishnava 
kings making or Hanotiouiug grants to Aaiva and other temples or priests, 
and ticfi vernd. 
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(JBBRAS, 20. 3C6, note 14), that ailavigadahhlchd must 
be an encloHure or railing made of stone/’ and that 
hhichd is probably connected with bhitti or bhittikd, 

* a wall.’ ” 

That is the way in which I take the word hlilvlid. Just 
as we have in this same record dgacha for ogachcha = 
ilAjatya , — (and various other analogous forms might be 
eitedb — so hhJrhn stands for hkirlichn = bhiftihu through 
such forms as ^bJnfftyn, *hhiti/d. 

Before that, w(‘ miglit lia\e ngada as representing 
rlhtfn, ‘ba\ing an unusual sizt' or aspect/ in the sense 
of ‘huge, large, gn‘at : ’ w itli the lesult ‘a stone great 
wall.’ But the natural expression for such a meaning 
as that would so ob\ iousl} be HiaJKt-sihl-JthJrhd that such 
a possibility can hardly bt‘ admitttsl. Again, using idlaUiX 
ill aiiotlu'v nn‘aning which it a])peavs to liave, ‘ unusually 
handsome,’ ^^e might possibly say ‘a stone ornate wall/ 
in the s(uis(‘ of something lik(‘ a “ Buddliist railing.” But 
tliis, also, soiiK'how does not s(‘em satisfactory : and no 
traces of such a railing at Kummindei ha^e been rejiorted. 

Th(‘ syllables which stand before hhtcUn divide quite 
naturally into .si/n + av} -f guda : and that is the way 
in which I take them. I'lie Sabdakalpadruma cites 
Dandin as assigning to avi the meaning of prdrhfmy 

* an enclosure, hedge, fence, wall ; ’ and it cites the 
nabdaratnavali as assigning to (j<(da the meaning of 
vyavadJUi iKi ^ ‘covering; a cover, a screen.’ It would, 
no doubt, be satisfactory if we could (piote passages from 
texts, in which these two words, avi and gada, arc actuq^y 
found in those meanings. But we can hardly think tnat 
the Sabdakalpadruma, or the authorities cited by it, 
invented those meanings in order to enable us to oxplai% 
the Ruinmindei inscription. Accordingly, 1 do not hesitfi||p 
to use those meanings, and to explain the whole expresrion 
as denoting ‘a stone wall which is an enclosure and 
a screen,’ or in otlu»r terms ‘ a stone surnpunding and 
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screening wall ; ’ exactly what would naturally be built 
round such a site as that with which we are concerned. 

« 

The reiiiainiiig exproKsioiis which demand attention are 
tw(^ words in lines 4 and 5 which are plainly fiscal terms : 
the record says : — “ the village Lummini was made ubalika 
and athahhaiihjay ^ 

On the uiKhn-standing that in nha/lkf^ we have bali, 
‘ tax, im})<)st, royal j*evenu<‘,’ this tt‘rm has been rendered 
as meaning ‘ (*xempt from assessment,’ ‘ free of taxes,' 
‘ revenue-free.’ 

The base uhalihf would stand (juite well, according to 
the inscrij)tional orthography of the j>eriod, ^or„^ihhalika 
as = to a Sanskrit *udl)nl Ika. Professor Biihler, however, 
pointed out that, on tht^ analogy of tirhrhhid ihkhalo, 
‘unbridled, uncurbed,’ unnidra, ‘sleepless,’ and other 
words, *udhdi, as the basis of *udh(dlka, would have 
to be analysed into halevznfkrdnfa or nd^jafa, ‘one who 
has gone up from, left, the taxes,’ and that the use of it in 
the flense of ‘ (*xempt from tax(‘s ’ would be unidiomatic. 
Accordingly, while rendering nhdike by “ free of taxes,” 
he thought that th(* word may perhaps be explained 
aA = *(fvah(d tk((h or ifcah \ in support of which 

suggestion lu* cit('d Miiller’s Pali Grammar, p. 42, as 
giving instances of a contraction of ava and a pa to u. 

It is certain that such a word as udiMillka cannot be 
grammatically explained as meaning ‘ exempt from bali : ' 
and the suggestion of apalHd/dca or avabafika does not 
s€||pi very satisfactory. In tliese circumstances, 1 treat this 
word otherwise. It is permissible to complete the uhalilce 

^ oll«ol'^'od tluit i« ganu. we find the locative quite as 

Oft the nominative, and no the text might mean : — *'at the village 
huitunini an lUtalika was made, and un ifjiaiituluiya.'' It is, however, 
diffioUlt to HUggest any iiieaningN for the two wordft in question from that 
f)oiu^ of view : moreover, we rihould then exi>Of‘.i kdldpitef * was oatmed to 
be made," rather tlian ka^e. 
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of the text into umbaWce, by supplying an Anusvara.^ 
And, doing that, I venture to find here a vernacular word 
UTTihaJikd , ' free frotn rent,' which may be traced in Southern 
India in the Kanarese vmfxilj, utnbalige, rnmnalij etc., 
‘ a rent-free grant/ as applied to eitht‘r a plot of land or 
a village, and in the Telugu nmhaht, umhall, wmhalike, 
and the Tamil 'iiiahaHkhu , with more or less similar 
iiK^anings.- 

Ill athahluhjiyc, tlie second component represents the 
Sanskrit hlulffifit, ‘ (‘ntitliMl to a shan‘/ The first component 
is capa])l(» of re])roseiiting (mUkt athd. alfha, Prakrit forms 
of asthf/ni, ‘('ight,’ or the wide h, alongside of attJuiy 

is a Prakrit form of arthu, 'substance, wealth, property, 
etc/ On tht» view that it stands here for artlui, the 
toi*m (ffknhld/fi'n/r has been reiid(‘red as meaning ‘loaded 
with b(‘nefits/ ‘a recipient of wealth,* and ‘sharing in 
wealth, partaking of the king’s bounty/ On the view 
that it stands for dsh/an, the term has been rendered as 
meaning ‘ having eight plots (of the fifical landt^) granted 
to it,’ and ‘ (revenue-free) in its entirety ; * the latter 
proposal btdng based on the curious assumption that, just 
as we now say “ sixte(Mi annas ” to denote the whole of 
anything, so “eight shares” may have been used in 
ancient times. 

I find the explanation of this term in the Manava- 
dliarmaMistra. 7 . 1 30, where it is said : — Panchasad-bhfiiga 
adeyO rajiiii pasu-hii’anyayoh dhanyrmaiiu ash tamo bhagab 
shashtho dvadasa eva va; “the king may take a fiftieth 

* In our text, the AnuHviira is shewn in hharfatnim and luihminiy billlis 
omitted lioni df rCmaihpiyiim. 

“ It would afipear that ^rammaiians propone to derive umbaft from urty 
* to eat, enj(»>,’ with ha/i in the Heiise of ‘ a gift, a present ; ’ ho that 
primary meaning is ‘ an eii]oyment-gift.’ But we neeil not regJE^ 
proposal 118 conclusive ; especially as it does not seem to acooaBjb 
flatisf^ctorily for the second component, except in the form 
More noteworthy is tho use of the Dravidian / in tho Kanareee fovniB : 
instances can bo cited, however, in which that letter has been Hubstiteted 
for a Sanskrit 1 . ” 
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share of the cattle and gold ; an eighth share, or a sixth, 
or indeed a twelfth, of the grains.” I take it that in 
the time of Asoka the royal share in the grain in the 
district which included the village Lummini was one- 
eightli.^ And T gather that, while this royal share would 
ordinarily have been reserved in the case' of such privileges 
as those which Asoha conferred, even this right was 
relinquished in this instance, and thi' \ illage Lummini was 
made absolutely and entirely rent-free as against the State. 
« « « « « 

Some remarks may be made regarding the various 
appellations of the king who is mentioned in this record. 

His personal name according to literary wwks was 
A^oka or A<<»kavardhana. The latter form is found in 
the Vishuu-Purana, book 4, chapter 24, and in the 
Bhagavata-Purana, 12.1, 13: and the former of these 
works describes him as a son of Bindusara son of the 
Maurya king Chandragupta. The shorten* form, A<r)ka, 
is found in the Vayu-Purana, part 2, chap 37, verse 326, 
in the Dipavaiiisa and the Maliilvaiiisa, in the Sanianta- 
pa^dika of Buddhaghosha, in the Divyav^adana, and in 
the Jain Parisishtaparvan. 

As is well known, his personal name has not y(*t been 
found in any records of his own time. And the earliest 
epigraphic nuMition of it is in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman, containing a date falling in a.d. 150, which 
speaks of “the Maurj^'a king (3iandragupta ” and “ A^Oka 
the Maurya ” (El, S. 46 f.). 

j^n his edicts, as in the inscription which we have before 
us; the king is mentioned only by Prakrit forms of 
appellations which would in Sanskrit be Devanaihpriya 
|*nd Priyadar^in. But then* is no question about his 

^ It in hardly necof^aiy to jKiint out that , wliile anhiaJbMga might mean 
* eight HharoH,' i.e. * eight per oent.,’ it alHO meaiiH ' an eighth share ’ jvuit 
an freely : corajiare paMuKad-hhdi/a in the verAe quoted above) and 
ffhad-bhaga, 'a Htxth ahare,’ in, e.g., 8. 304, 305, 308. 
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identity. The Dipavaihsa uses the names Piyadassi, 
Piyadassana, Asoka, As5kadhamma, and Dhamm&sOka, 
just as may suit its verses, to denote one and the same 
person, whom it describes (C. 15) as a fijrandson of 
Chandra^utta and a son of Bindusara. The same work, 
mentioning him as Piyadassana, tells us (0. 1) that he 
was anointed to the sovereignty 218 years after the death 
of Buddha, and, mentioning him as Asokadliamina, informs 
us (.5. 101) tluit he Toi^med for years. And the edict 
which we ha\(‘ at Sahasram and other places (see page 495 
btdow) gives for Dexauamjnya thc‘ date of 256 years 
if ter th(‘ death of Buddha with details which carry back 
certain events in his career to almost the year, the twenty- 
cightli after liis anointmiait, in which Devanaihpiya- 
Piyadassi was still issuing his proclamations dated in 
thtit manner, and which further explain how it was that 
he was alive* a year later than the time — (255 after, 
the death of Buddha) — when his reign ended according 
U) the Dipavamsa. Again, the statements of the Greek 
writers show that Chandragupta was a contemporary of 
Seleucus I., Nicator, of Syria (B.c. 812-280), and became 
king of Northern India at some time between B.c. 826 and 
812 : and we do best, as I have intimated before now (this 
Journal, 1906. 985), if we take B.c. 820 as his initial year. 
The Dipavamsa, 5. 100, assigns to Chandragupta a reign 
of 24 years.^ It does not state the length of the reign 
of Bindusara: but Buddhaghosha and the Mahavaitisa 
(Tumour, p. 21, line II) give 28 years; and the same 
period is deducible from statements made in the Dipavaihpb, 
11. 5, 12, 13, about king Mutasiva of Ceylon. There was 
then a period of four years (sec this Journal, 1906. 986, 
note), during which Ai5oka, having seized the sovereignty* 

» 

^ So also Buddhaghosha : see his Samantapas&dika, in Oldeoherg’s 
Vinayapitaka, 3. 321, quoted in this Journal, 1906. 985, note. The 
Mah&vaihsa (Turnour, p. 21, line 11) gives 34 years ; but there can hft no 
doubt that this is the result of some early copyist’s mistake* . 
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was reigning without anointment. Ho was then anointed, 
( 24 4- 28 -f 4 = ) 56 years after the initial date of 
ChandragTjpta ; that is, in n.c. 264 (or 268). And, in 
perfect accordance with that, the thirteenth rock-edict of 
Devaiiampiya-Piyadassi mentions, as his contemporaries, 
Antiochus II., Theos, of Syria, Ptolemy Pliihidelphus of 
Egypt, Antigoiius Gonaias of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene, 
and Alexander II. of Epirus, whose dates lit in exactly 
with that reference to them. 

There is, thus, no doubt tliat the A^oka of literary 
works and the Junagadh inscription is the Devanaihpiya- 
Piyadassi of the edicts and the otlier inscriptions of that 
group, though the name Asoka is not found in thcijn. 

The fullest appellation of this king in his records is 
that which we have here in the llummindei inscription, — 
** the king Devanaihpiya-Piyadassi.” 

The full style, however, was not always employed : the 
following deviations occur : — 

(1) With an omission, whether accidental or intentional, 
of the word meaning ' king/ we have “ Devanaihpiya- 
Piyadassi ” in the opening clause of the Kalsi text of 
rock -edict 1 (El, 2. 449) ; in tlie opening clause of the 
Sliahbazgarhl text of rock-edict 2 (ibid.) ; and in lines 
2 and 4 of the circular part of pillar-edict 7 (ibid., 270). 

(2) We have “ the king Piyadassi in the inscriptions 
at the Barabar Hill caves (lA, 20. 864), and in the Bhabra 
or Second Bairat edict (Cunningham, luHcriptioiis of Asoka, 
CII, 1. plate 15). 

(3) “ The king Uevanaihpiya ” is found, quite ex- 
ceptionally, in the opening clause of the Shabhazgarhi 
text of rock-edict 1 (El, 2. 448). 

(4) “ Devanampiya ” alone \h found (a) in lines 14, 22, 
respectively, of the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of rock- 
edict 10 (ASSI, 1. 121); (h) through the whole (as far 
as we can judge by the extant portions) of all the texts 
of rock-edict 13 after the opening clause, in which the full 
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style is presented (El, 2, 462 ff.) ; (c) in the Dhauli and 
Jaugada separate edict 1 (ASSI, 1. 125, 127); {d) in the 
opening clause of the Dhauli and Jaugada separate edict 2 
(ibid., 127), and in lines 4, 5, 7, and 8 of the Dhauli text 
of the same ; (c) in line 10 of the circular paH of pillar- 
edict 7 (El, 2. 271); (f) in the Queen's edict, and 

evidently in the Kosambi edict (lA, 19. 125 f.) ; (g) in both 
places (we can liardly doubt) in line I as well as line 6, 
of the Sarnatli edict (El, H ^ (//) in the Sahasram, 

Riipnath, and IBaiiat edict (JA, 22 802) ; and {i) in the 
Brahniagiri, Siddepura, and Jatinga-Rame^vara edicts 
(ET, 8. 188 tt ). 

In the ai)pellatioii Piyadassi, = P?'iyadari5in, ‘ one who 
sees affectionately,' or freely ‘ one who is of gracious 
mien,’ tlnM‘(» lias been gt‘nerally leeognized a formal Idmda 
or secondary name, almost, if not quite, amounting to 
a subsidiary personal name, and used by A^oka as his 
pcT-Honal name for all practical purposes in the proclama- 
tions issued by him - And this appellation has been 
customarily treated without translation. 

^ The restoration of tho full &tjlo from simiily the oxtant Hyllable» 
dii'>d in line 1 can hardly he udmitte<l against the Ufto of simply 

Ddvananipiya ” in line 0 and in tho face of so many other indications to 
the contrary It may also be remarked that it is by no means certain 
that the s^dlablos pdta in line 3 may bo restored into POta/iput?. 

® This appellation apjiears be found elsewhere, either in Sanskrit or 
in Pall, only in the rases of a ThCra (Dlpavamsa, 19 5) nnd one of the 
previous Buddhas (Nidanakathtl, 38 f ; Mahavamsa, 2). 

The other form, Piyadassana, presented by the Dipavarhsa, is not 
found in the inscriptions of Aioka, and seems to have l>een used in the 
Ceylonese work simply for metrical conveniences. It has not the some 
purport ; its meaning being * dear or grateful to the sight.’ It is found 
elsewhere as an ordinary epithet. In one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(ASWl, 4. 108, No. 18 ; El, 8. 60 : bne 3-4) king Gotamlputta-Siri-S&ta- 
kanni is described ejspatipuna-chada-matfala-Bamrlka ptya-daMma, “ lovely 
and grateful to tho sight like the orb of the full moon. ” The epithet is 
applied to Sits, in the H&m&yana (Gorresio), 5. § 24, 1, and is probably of 
frequent oocurrence in literature. As a proper name, it is presented in 
the oase of a mythical Chakravartin by the Mahavastu, ed. Senait, 1. 
114, line 12. 
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Th(» appellation Devanaihpiya, = D^vanampriya, ‘ dear 
to the ^ods/ has l)een treated differently, as an epithet,^ 
Prinsep started with a preference for using it without 
translation : — Thus spake king Dcivjlnainpiyti Piyadasi 
(JASB, (), 1887. 581 4, 590, 596 -9, 008-8). Almost 
directly, however, he introduee<l translations, — “ king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods” (ibid., 585; 7, 1888. 257, 
259), and “ th(‘ heaven-beloved king Piyadasi ” (ibid., 7, 
1888. 249-56, 258, 259, 262). And th(‘ practice has been 
continued, oE translating it by “ Beloved of tlie gods.” - 
Now, the enjoynKiiit of the apjH'llatioi) Devanaihpiya 
was not conffiK'd to Asoka. In the Orst ])laee, the text 
in the Nagarjuni Hill cave inscriptions (lA, 20. 5^64 f.) ; — 
Dashalathena Devanaiiipi>'ena aiiahitaliyaiii abhisliitena, is 
interpreted hs meaning “ by Dashalatha-Devanahijnya, as 
soon as he was anointed,” and as assigning the appellation 
to Dashalatha, = Dasaratha, who according to the Vishnu- 
Purana was a grandson of Asoka. That, howev(*r, is 
open to question : tlu' appcdlation 1 )evanaiiij)iya elsewhert' 
always stands In^fore any other nann* which it qualifies ; 
and this point, coupled with the fi^*e use of the appellation 


* The (*urn>us latter iiwe of this word in the House of ‘ dull. Btupid. silly, 
simple, foolish,' is well known * Heinachaiulra iii hiH AbViidhauaohiuta- 
maui, verMo SoS, {jives it lus Hynonyiuoiis with viwlhn^ murkha, and 
Himilar words. The idea underlying that Koems to lie a fairly univorHal 
one ; that [leoplo of weak intellect are under the H{>ooial protection 
of heaven. 

The promiHcuous use of the Jain variant d*‘r(lnupjfii/a is well illustrated 
in the Antagatla-Dasao, which I quote from Dr. Barnett’s appreciative 
translation in our Oriental Trauslatiou Fund Tories. Tlie epithet is 
there applied to kings, of course, and to queons and princes ; but also to 
oliainiDerlainH (19), to the readers of tokens of dreams” (23), to city* 
folk in general (36). to a prince’s waiting-man (37), to a saint (88), to 
a king’s liarber (45), to friars (05), and even to the memliers of a gang of 
hooligans (87). 

* Except that Mr. Vincent Smith would regard Devanaihpiya as 

**a more formal title of kings” and Piyadassi an mere epithet or 
titles” and would substitute for both ** His Sacred and Gracious Majesty” 
(lA, 19(li5. 4), wliich words do not preserve any reminiscence of 
original terms. 
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by itself to denote A4oka (see page 482-3 above), suggests 
that we should perhaps here translate ** by Dashalatha, as 
soon as he was anointed by DSvanaihpiya (i.e. Atoka),” — 
such anointment having been made in circumstances 
indicated on page 497 below. But, however that may 
be, the Dipavaihsa shews (11. 25) that the appellation 
belonged also to Atoka's contemporary, Devanaihpiya- 
Tissa of Ceylon, and often 11. 14, 19, 20, 29, 30, 39) 
uses it alone t(^ denote that king. And an inscription 
from Ceylon shews (Ejn. Z(\t^hniica, 1. 60 f.) that, among 
other kings tliere, it belonged to Vahkanasika-Tissa, 
Gajabrdiuka-Gaiiiini, and Mahallaka-Naga. 

Further, this appellation soeins to have been to a certain 
extent interchangeable with the word rdjan, Idjcm, 
‘ king.’ In rock-edict 8, where the Kalsi, Shahbazgarhl, 
and JVlansehra texts say : — “ In times gone by, the D^vft- 
narhpiyas went forth on pleasure-tours,” the Girriar text 
(see page 488 below) and the Dhanli and Jaugada texts 
(ASSI, 1. 199) present rajd7io, Id jane \ — “In times gone 
by, the kings went forth,” etc. : which suggests that the 
appellation belonged at least to Chandragupta and Bindu- 
sara, if not to also other kings before them. And five 
times, jji lines 5, 6, 10, 11, in the Jaugada text of the 
separate edict 2, Idjan is presented against the devd- 
^lampiya of the Dhauli text (op. cit., 128). 

At the same time, the extent to which this appellation 
was used above to denote Atoka marks it as more than 
a mere epithet in his case. It has been customary to 
use the appellation without translation in the case of 
Devanampiya-Tissa of Ceylon. And it seems appropriate 
to adopt the course which suggested itself at first to 
Prinsop, and to use the appellation without translation 
in the case of Atoka also. 

With this introduction, I give my translation of 
the Bummind^i inscription as follows ; substituting the 
1908. 32 
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nominative for the instrumental construction of the 
original : — 


Translation. 

The king DevanaThpiya-Piyadassi, when he was twenty*- 
ycars-anointed, did (th is place) the honour of coming {here) 
in person. Because Buddha was born here, the Sakya 
saint, ^ he caused a stone surrounding and screening wall 
to be made, and a stone pillar to be sot up. Because the 
Blessed One was born here, he made tlie village Lummini 
free of rent and entitled to the {hiiujs) eighth share 
{of the grain). 


II. The conversion of Atoka to Buddhism. 

In connexion with a remark made on page 475 above in 
discussing the meaning of inahlyife, and for some other 
purposes, we must now determine the stage in Atoka’s 
career at which he became converted to Buddhism. 

The Dipavaihsa makes it clear (0. 18) that Buddhism 
was not his original creed, but leaves the matter otherwise 
doubtful. The Mahavariisa, however (Tumour, 23, line 3),^ 
describes him as starting by favouring the Brahma^is, 


^ The question of the extent to which wo must or may restore or 
complete forms which are presented more or less imperfectly in original 
tecte in consequence of peculiarities of spelling, is liable to ^ somewhat 
complex. In the present case, we must certainly write Buddha*’ for 
t^e **Biidha” of the original, and supply the omitted Anuav&ra of 
Devftnaihpiya ; ” and it is proper to write ** Piyadassi ” with the doable 
§$, Bat there is neither necessity nor authority for substituting, as 
previous translators of this record have done, ** i^&kya ” for the ** Sakya ” 
of the original : the latter form is well substantiated by the MahApari- 
nibb&na'Sutta, the Vinayapitoka, and other early texts ; and there is no 
evidence in support of the form ** ^akya ” until very much later times. 
On the general question of this tribal naino, see my remarks in this 
Journal, 1905. 645 ff. ; 1906. 161 ff. 

^ Ckimpare Buddhaghosha in his Samantapftsadik& ; see the Vinaya- 
pipdia, ed. Oldenberg, 3. 301. 
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as 'his father had done. This latter work also states 
(28, line 4 ff.) ^ that the ThSras of the Second Council, 
which was held 100 years after the death of Buddha, 
foresaw that 118 years later, — that is, at the time when 
A^oka was to be anointed to the sovereignty, — a calamity 
would befall the faith, to remove which it was arranged 
that the great priest Moggaliputta-Tissa should be bom: 
and this seems to suggest that Af^Oka was at first actively 
hostile to the Buddhists. The Dipavaihsa and the Mah&- 
vaihsa botli appear to place the conversion of A^Oka to 
Buddhism in the foui-th year after his anointment to the 
sovereignty. But his records shew that any such state- 
ment as that is not correct. 

The fourteen rock-edicts of A4oka were framed and 
published in and after the thirteenth and foui*teenth years 
after his anointment. Edicts 1 and 2, indeed, do not 
contain dates, and may possibly have been framed some- 
what earlier.^ But edict 3 says (El, 2. 450, Girnar text): — 
Dbadasa-vas-abhisitena maya idaih aiiapitam ; “ by me, 
twelve-years-anointed, this command has been issued/' * 
In the same way, edict 4 concludes with the statement : — 
"By the king Devanariipiya-Piyadassi,. twelve-years- 
anointed this has been caused to bo written.” And in 
edict 5 the king says : — " By me, thirteen-years-anointed, 
Dhanimamahamatas (High Ministers for dhamma) have 
been created.” 


^ Compare, again, BuddhaghOsha ; loc. cit., 294 f. 

* It has, however, been inferred from pillar-edict 6 that no edicts were 
issued before the thirteenth year. 

* This and similar {mssages in the edicts of both series have sometimes 
been translated as if the records were subsequent ones, registering past 
events : for instance, the above words have been rendered thus (El, 2. 
466) ; — “ When I hod been anointed twelve years, this following order 
was given by me. ” But the edicts were certainly framed and aotuaUy 
issued by proclamation, as synchronous records of current acts, before 
being brought together on the rocks and pillars ; and the dates are 
better translated accordingly. 
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The remaining rock-edicts are not dated. But two of 
them mention events of earlier daiJe, and present important 
statements in connexion with them. 

The 13th edict commences by reciting that the king 
conquered the Kalihga countries when he was eight years 
anointed, and goes on to say tliat, from the time when 
those territories were annexed, tlie king had zealously 
protected dhamiva, had felt love for dhamvui, and had 
inculcated dhamina. And that recital, and the words 
which follow it, including a d('elaration that “ Devanampiya 
holds the conquest by dkam'nm to be the chief of all 
conquests,” make clear the point that the king’s thoughts 
were first led into thf‘ din'otioii of dhawma by ths^* miseries 
that attended the war by which Kalinga was added to the 
empire.^ 

The 8th edict contains something wliich is regarded as 
still more noticeable : it commences by reciting (El, 2. 456 f., 
Girnar text) : — Atikatam aihtaraiti rajano vihara-yatarii 
hayasu ^ eta magayv a ahani cha etarisani abhiramakani 
ahumsu so Devanampiyo Piyadasi raja dasa-vas-abhisito 
saihto ayaya sambodhim tensOsa dhaihma-yata ; “in times 
gone by, the kings went forth on pleasure-tours, on which 
there were hunting and other similar amusements : this 
king Devanaiiipiya-Piyadassi, when he was ten-years- 
anointed, went to saikbodhi ; therefore (there ie miow) this 
touring for dhammu!' 

There have lieen various discusHions of tliis paBsage> 
based principally on the use in it of the term m7iibddhi, 
* proper, true, or perfect knowledge, understanding, en- 
lightenment ; ’ with at least one plain expression of 

^ Those miseries are indioated in the edict : ** 150,000 living beings 
were carried away {an captii ^) ; 100,000 were slain ; and many times as 
many died ; ” etc. 

‘ It seems hardly necessary to treat thib word as an irregular spelling 
of niyy&m. The implies an original ny : Childers gives nfyd, as well 
as niyyd, as ^ mryd, * to go forth : * and from nipA we might surely have 
npapdiUf which would become iia/pdm. 
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opinion that the two edicts, taken together, shew that 
A(S0ka felt a preliminary call to Buddhism in the ninth 
year after his anointment to the sovereignty, and was 
definitely converted to that faith in the eleventh year. 

Now, a similar and practically identical word, sam- 
bodhi, with exactly the same sense, is found, not only 
in Buddhist literature,^ but also elsewhere : in the 
Mahabharata, 3. § 312, I7,37r) wo are told: — Jilanaih 
tattvartha-saiiibodhah ; “ knowledge is the proper under- 
standing of true meaning ” again, in the same work, 
12. § 17, 531, we lia\e : — A jnatanam cha vijnanat=Baiii- 
bOdhad = buddhir = uchyate , “wisdom is so called (cw 
resulHnrj) from a knowledge and pi'oper understanding 
of things not {generally) known.** But it may be urged 
that we have here, not sambodha, but sa nihodhi ; ' ihai 
the latter form is (or seems to be) confined to Buddhist 
literature, in which we have also the appellation Saiii- 
buddha as synonymous with the name Buddha itself ; 
and that in that literature it denotes (see this Journal, 
189S, G20) “ the insight of the higher stages of the 
path to Arahatship.’* Further, stress may be laid on 
the point that, in the place of the ay ay a of the Gimar 
text, all the other versions “ present forms from the verb 
7nkkhainy= niHhkram, which suggests the idea of the 
technical Buddhist nihkluimana, niahkraQnam, ‘ the 
going forth from the house-life to the houseless state 
of asceticism and wandering mendicancy.* But any force 
which the latter argument might have is at least reduced 
by the fact that, instead of the haydan of the Gimar 
text, all the other versions present there again, in 
connexion with even the pleasure-tours, forms from the 
verb nikkham. 

^ For instance, in the Vi nay api taka, Mahtivagga, 1. fi, 17, 18. 

* With the qualification, ivhich applies also just below, that the word 
is illegible in the Jaugada text. 
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It is not known when the 8th rock-edict was framed ; 
except that it was not framed earlier than the fourteenth 
year after the anointment of A46ka to the sovereignty. It 
may be taken that each set of the whole series of the rock- 
edicts was incised all at once, and not in instalments. 
But it does not follow that edicts 6 to 14 were framed 
in the fourteenth year along with edict 5, and that the 
whole series was published in a collective form in that 
year ; and it seems improbable that that was the case. 
We know from the seventh pillar -edict that A^Oka was 
still issuing his formal proclamations up to at any rate 
the twenty-eighth year. And it is (|uite possible that the 
8th rock-edict was framed even later than thatf^ and at 
a time when, having really become a declared Buddhist, 
Atoka might not unnaturally introduce a technically not 
quite correct term in referring to a previous stage in his 
career. But all that we need really understand from the 
reference to mmhodhi in the 8th rock-edict is that Atoka 
had then, in the eleventh year, realized fully the propriety 
of attending to dhamma. 

This much at any rate is cert^iin, whatever may be 
doubtful ; namely, that Atoka did not renounce the house- 
life and take up the life of asceticism and wandering 
mendicancy at the time specified in the 8th rock-edict, 
viz. the eleventh year after his anointment. What he 
did do then was to substitute tours of dliamnia for 
pleasure-tours. And the edict goes on to explain the 
nature of the said tours of dhamvm ; it says : — “ On 
these tours this is what takes place : the interviewing 
of Bamhanas (Brahmans) and Samanas, and the giving 
of gifts to them ; the interviewing of Elders, and the 
distribution of gold to them ; the interviewing of the 
people of the country-side ; the inculcation of dhimrm ; 
and the making of inquiries about dhamma” 

The question remains : — What was the dhamma for 
which these tours were instituted, and which fcnins so 
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constant a topic of all the edicts ? The answer is given: by 
an exact definition of dhamma in the second pillar edict, 
which was framed, as we gather from the dates in the first 
and fourth edicts of that series, in the twenty-seventh 
year after the anointment of A^dka: we are there told 
(El, 2. 249) : — D^vanaihpiye Piyadosi laja hevaih &ha 
dhaihme sadhu kiyaih chu dhanun6=ti ap-asinave bahu- 
kayane daya danc sochc Hochaye = ti; “thus saith the 
king Devanampiya-Piyadassi : ‘ dhamma is good : but it 
will be said, to what does dhaniTrui amount ? : the answer 
is, little addition to evil passions,^ many beneficial deeds, 
compassion, charity, truthfulness, and purity.* ’* 

This definition is plain and instructive. And a perusal 
of the rock and pillar edicts makes it clear that it governs, 
throughout, the dhamma which is inculcated and provided 
for by them. That dhamma is not in any way the 
Buddhist Dhamma, the Faith ; and the term is not properly 
rendered by ‘‘the Religion,” “the Sacred Law,'^ or any 
such expression. It is the ordinary dharma of kings, 
which is laid down in the Manavadharma^astra, 1. 114, as 
one of the topics of that work.^ In the rock and pillar 


^ The wonl apdisinave id difficult. One component of it, dsinava, 
occur«i again twice in pillar-edict .3. M. Senart has explained it as 
= through such forms as ^dairam, *dMlava [Inscra, de PiyadaM^ 

2. 13). And the Pali equivalent, is given by Childers as meaning 

‘ hunian passion, sin, corruption, depravity. ’ 

M. Senart has taken apasinavr as = apjt-daimive == cdp-d,enravah, and has 
rendered the term by *Me moins de mal possible” (op. cit., 2. 15). 
Professor Buhler took it as = apCtara^xim (with apa as the first component) 
in the sense of apdaravatvam^ and rendered it by sinlessness” (El, 
2. 249). 

The hahu in Ijahu-leaydne seems to point clearly to apa standing for 
appa = cUpa, And oMnamt whatever may be its etymology, is explained 
in the second passage in the third pillar-edict, where wo are told 
(El, 2. 250 f. ) Imani asinava-gimlni n&ma = ti atha chaihdly^ nSthfiliye 
kedhe m&ne isyi. ; “ these things verily constitute dsinava ; namely, hot 
temper, harshness, anger, pride, envy.” 

B RddiUU s cha dharmam r akhUadi \ “ and the whole duty of a king : ** 
this is Professor Biihler’s rendering. The Laws of ManUf SBE, 25. 29, 
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edilMbs, Buddha is not mentioned at all, and the Saihgha 
only once, in a passage in the latest of the pillar-edicts 
(see the next paragraph) which simply places it on a par 
with all ,the other creeds. The twelfth rock-edict is an 
express declaration of A^6ka s desire to treat all beliefs 
with impartial toleration and encouragement. And the 
distinct object of both the rock and the pillar edicts was, 
not to propagate Buddhism or any other particular religion, 
but to proclaim the determination of A^Oka to govern his 
realm righteously and kindly in accordance^ with the duty 
of pious kings, and with considerateness for all forms of 
religious belief, and to acquaint his subjects with certain 
measures which he liad taken to that end, and to t‘^plain to 
them how they might co-operate with liim 

We shall come directly to the proclamations issued by 
A^oka as a Buddhist. We must first notice a declaration 
made by him as to the duties of the Dhammaliamfitas, the 
High Ministers for dhamnut, the appointment of whom 
was made iu the fourteenth year after his anointment, 
as recorded in the fifth rock-edict A general description 
of their functions is given in that edict (El, 2. 4(}7 f.), and 
commences with the statement that they were concerned 
with all the sects. This statement is amplified in the 
circular part of the seventh pillar-edict, framed in the 
twenty-eighth yc^ar: Asoka there says (El, 2. 270, line 
4 £.) : — My Dhammainahamatas are occupied with 
various affairs of a bem^ficent nature : they are occupied 
with all the creeds, both of wandering ascetics and of 
those who are living the house-life : they were appointed 
by me iu order that they should be occupied with the 
affairs of the Saihgha, and so also with Babhanas 
(Brahmans), Ajivikas, Niggantha^^ains), and (tM) the 
diffei*ent creeds; the various Mahaiuatas (are ocev/pied) 
with various specific (affairs): but my DhammamahA- 
mAtas are occupied wdth these (jttst mentioned) -and all 
the other creeds/' We have here the only reference to the 
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Buddhist Saihgha that is to be found in the rock %nd 
pillar edicts : ^ and, as has boon said, Buddha, is not 
mentioned in thorn at all. The Saitigha is mentioned here 
on equal terms w^ith Brahmans, Jains, etc. An<J we can 
plainly see that, in the twenty-eightli year after his 
anointment, A^oka was still treating all the religious sects 
with the impartial toleration and encouragement which is 
the express topic of the twelfth rock-edict (El, 2. 470), 
and that, even if he had th(‘ii Ix'guu to feel any leaning 
bjwards the Bnddliists, lie had at least not identified his 
interests with theirs. W(' are, mdi^ed, sometimes told 
that A^oka convened the Third Buddhist Council in the 
seventcimth or eighietuith year after his anointment, and 
then despatched missionaries to propagate th(» faith in the 
lx)rder-countric&. But there is nothing in that assertion. 
In the records of Asoka, th(»re is no mention of the 
Council ; and it is at least difficult to find fairly any 
allusion to missions of the kind described in the books. 
And neithci* by the Dipav^aihsa, nor by BuddhaghOsha, 
nor by the IVlahavamsa, are the occuj’renc(\s in (piestion 
attributed to him. The three authorities agree that it was 
Moggaliputta-Tissa who convened the Council and sent out 
the missionaries. Asoka is not mentioned by them in 
connexion with the missions at all. In respect of the 
Council, the Mahavaiiisa fills out a verse by saying 
(Tumour, 42, line 12) that it was held i^ikkhdy • Asoka- 
rdjinOy under the protection of king Asoka ; ” but, 
beyond that, A^oka is mentioned in connexion with it 
merely by way of stating the date of it. 


* It is asHumed that tlaju reference here really is to the Buddhist 
Samgha. But the word sa^fui may denote any community whatsoever, 
and is explained liy Medhatithi under M&navodharma^astra, 8. 219, as 
meaning * communities and cor|)orations of merchants, mendicants or 
monks, ClmturvSdiiis, and so forth ’ (SBE, 25. 293, note). The term in 
the text of the seventh pillar- edict, «amghaiha(n, might be taken as 
meaning “the aifairs ot {dfJ recognized) communities.” 
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The only records of A^Oka which are Buddhist records 
and mark him as a Buddhist are the following : — 

(1) The Bhabra or Second Bairat edict : Inscriptions 
(ie Piyadasi, 2. 198; lA, 20. 165. In this, the king, 
addressing the Magadha Sarhgha, the Buddhist Community 
in Magadha, says : — “ Ye know. Sirs how great are my 
reverence and favour towards Buddha, the Dhamma, and 
the Saiiigha : everything, Sira \ that was said by the 
Blessed Buddha was truly well said : and so far indeed, 
Sirs !, as I myself can foresee, I ought to feel confident 
that the true religion will thus endure for a long time.” 
And the edict goes on to mention by name certain Buddhist 
texts which the king commends to the Bhikkhus^ and 
Bhikkhunis, the monks and nuns, for constant study by 
them. This record is not dated : but it is plainly of later 
date than the seventh pillar-edict framed in the twenty- 
eighth year, and is certainly to be referred, along with 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, to some time in the period of six years 
which is mentioned in No. 5 below. 

(2) The Sarnath edict: EI^ 8. 168; and see JASB, 
1907. No. 1. 1. Amongst other things, this prescribes, 
in line 4 f., a penalty to which Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
were to be subjected if they should break the rules of the 
Saihgha : and a passage in line 9 f. connects it closely 
with No. 5 below. If this record was dated, the date was 
in lines 1 and 2, and has been lost. 

(3) The Sanchi edict: El, 2. 87, 367. This is very 
fragmentary : the extiint remnant of it, however, mostly 


^ Cunningham’B lithograph in Inscripfwn-H of Aaoka^ Oil, 1. plate 15, 
Hhewa tavif4i\>e • and the alteration of that tath ivUave does not seem 
either neoeasary or satisfactory. I take the word as tantaiJf « 
tatunif the infinitive of tu, * to have authonty, be strong.’ Or we might 
perhaps take it as » stamhmt fftctunif — “ I ought to give praise,’*— with 
an exceptional diange of tU to tt, f, instead of ith^ tJu 
In the preceding clause we seem to have dUiyath as ^ dntf^rn, the 
Vedic potential of drii^ * to see.’ 
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ooincideB with line 4 f. of No. 2. Here, again, the date, 
if any was recorded, is lost. 

(4) The Kosambi edict: I A, 19. 126. This, also, is very 
fragmentary : but here, again, the extant portion mostly 
coincides with line 4 f. of No. 2. It seems not to have 
been dated. 

(5) The edict which we have at Sahasr&m, Rtipn&th, 
and Bairat in Northern India {Inscrs, de Piyadaai, 2. 166 ; 
lA, 20. 155 , 22. 802), and at Brahmagiri, SiddAptira, and 
Jatinga-Rame^vara in Mysore (JA, 1892, 1. 486 ; El, 3. 
138).^ This record is a lecture on the good results of 
displaying energ}’^ in matters of religion. It is dated 266 
years after the dcatli of Buddha,® inasmuch as it quotes 
a short sermon which, it says, was delivered 266 years 
previously by the Vivutha, Vyutha, or Vyutha. i e. Buddha.’ 

This last record is, by reason of its date, perhaps the 
most important of all the records of A^oka. The Dipa- 
v.vinsa tells us (6. 1) that A^Oka was anointed to the 
sovereignty 218 years after the death of Buddha, and 
(6. 101) that he reigned for 87 years (from the time of 
his anointment) We thus see that this edict was framed 
(266 — 218 = ) 38 years after his anointment, and one 
year, more or less, after the end of his reign. This last 
detail seems at first sight somewhat puzzling. But the 


^ For the Mysore texts, see also Epigraph%a Carnatica, 11. Mk. 14, 21, 
34, and plates 

’’ The meaning, of course, is * at some time m the 257th year current, 
when 266 years had been completed * 

* As regards some remarks by Professor Norman on page 13 f. above, 
I think 1 have made it clear (see this Journal, 1907. 521, and note 2) 
that 1 am prejiared to concede that my proj^sal to render the appellation 
Vivutha, etc , by “ the Wanderer ” is not to bo regarded as final : the 
meaning which we must assign to Idkh^petaintya indicates that we moat 
find for and so jierhaps for Vivutha, etc , some meaning 

which 18 not connected with the idea of * wandering forth.’ But the 
points will remain, that the appellation denotes Buddha, and that the 
266 years mean the period elapsed since his death. 
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Brahniagiri text, which is the clearest version, discloses 
the explanation.^ There was a period of “ somewhat 
more than two and a half years,” during which A^Oka 
was a Savaka or an Upasaka, a Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper, ^ without much exerting himself. That was 
followed by a period of “ somewhat more than six years,” 
including a specially signalized period of one year, during 
which A^oka, having joined the Saiiigha, did exert himself 
strenuously ; with the result (we are told) that the gods 
of Jambudvipa (India) with their followers were proved 
to be false, — and (it follows) the doctrine of Buddha was 
established as the true religion. Further, the Mysore 
versions differ from those of Northern India in presenting 
a preamble, which tolls us that the (‘diet was issued 
from a place named Suvannagiri, and .that it was com- 
municated to the Mahainiitas, the High Ministers, at Isila 
in Mysore, not directly by A^oka himself, but through the 
Ayaputa, i.e. the Prince, and the Mahamatas, who were 
in charge of the district which included Suvannagiri. 
Wo have, further, the well-known statement of I-tsing, 
mentioning an image (ff Ahoka dressed as a Buddhist 
monk.^ And, putting all these detiiils together, we see 
that the facts were as follows : — 

A^dka w^as converted to Buddhism and became a disciple 
or lay-w-onshipper about half-w'ay through the 30th year 


' I still hope to find lei«<urc*, some day, to deinoiistrato this matter 
by a critical com[iarison of the texts. Meanwlnlc, I think that anyone, 
able to read the originals, who will examine them in the light of what 
I say, will readily see that the fiw'ts were as 1 state them. 

® The word in the Kapuath text is iierhaps : in the Sahasr&m, 

Bairftt, and Siddapura ti<‘xts, it is ^ipanaki. In tho .Tutinga-Hamdi&vara 
text, this i>art of the record is hopelessly illegible. In the Brahmagiri 
text, while all the refit is remai'kal>l.y (dear, thin wonl cannot bo decided 
cither way ; owing apparently to some exco]>tional hardness of the rook 
at this point, it seems to have been left unincised, or almost so : but the 
preference is in favour of up(lmki\ 

" Takaktisu, Rerorda of the BtiddhiM ReJiyion, 7.'1. 
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after- his anointment to the sovereignty.^ A little more 
than 2i years later, and consequently soon after the 
commencement of the 83rd year, he formally joined the 
Buddhist Saiiigha. A little more than 6 years after that, 
early in the 38th year, — when he had completed 37 years 
and something over,^ — he followed a not infrequent custom 
of ancient Indian rulers, and al^dicated, and, taking the 
vows of a monk, withdrew to Hpen<l his remaining days in 
religious retirement ; perhaps (see ])ag(* 485 above) installing 
Da^anitha as liis successor, and anointing him with his own 
hand. And from tliat retireinimt, one > car later, early in 
the 30th year, he sent forth this notification, proclaiming 
Buddhism as tlie trnt* and estahlisht^d ivligioi'. In Northern 
India, which had formed his own dominions, he w^as still 
able to issue the edict without any intermediaries. But, 
in coiniiiunicating it to a foreign power in Mysore, wh^e 
((uite possibly he was personally unknown, he had to send 
it through the channel of the officials of the district in 
which he was living in retirement. And to that necessity 


^ So also, jiractically, Professoi* Buhlor, basing the result on his later 
and mature consideration of the Sahasrdm, Rupnath, and Bairat texts : 
“his C’onvfision falls about the f weiity- ninth year of his reign” (I A* 
"22. 302 ; coi'ipare Kl, 3. 138). Originally, guided by the MahAvamsal, 
he had placed it in the fourth year (lA, 6. 1.53a). 

Professor Kern, treating the expression dat/adO sdsaiie in the Dlpavaihsa, 
7. 13 ff., as moaning that Asoka was still, in the seventh year, only 
a “pretender” to the Faith, but holding it to be not improbable that 
ho had become a convert in the twenty-eighth year when the seventh 
pilLir-edict was issued, has nevertheless expressed the opinion that the 
Sahasrain, etc., edict must be placed after the latter date, because it 
stamps Af^oka as a decided Buddhist xealot {Maimed of Buddhiem, 114, 
and note 3). 

It has been shown above that the Saliasram, etc. , edict was framed . 
266 - 218 = 38 years after the anointment of A 60 ka. On the other side 
we have 29 J + 2i + 6 =■ 38, with an indefinite but small “ somewhat more ” 
to be added in connexion with the 2^ and the 6. 

^ The statement of the Dipavaiiisa, that he reigned for thirty-seven 
years (from the date of his anointment), of course does not mean thirty- 
seven years exactly to the day ; but it does mean that he had complete 
1/hirty-aeven years. 
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we owe the interesting result that we can point, not 
merely to the locality, but perhaps to the acttial abode in 
which A^dka spent his closing days: we may find it in 
a cave-temple, measuring (see I A, 1902. 71) forty feet by 
fifteen, and containing in 1820 a Jain image and a stone 
couch, and occupied then by a Bairagi, which exists in 
Suvarnagiri, Sonagiri, Songir, one of the hills surrounding 
the site of the ancient city Gitivraja in Magadha, Bohar. 
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On SlSUPALAVADHA, II, 112.* 

Ill this verse Magha, speaking of the sahda-vidya, uses 
the words vritii and nyaaa. By these words the poet 
lias been understood, already by Mallinatha, to allude 
distinctly to the Ktisika Vritti and to a commentary on 
it sometimes called Nyasa,^ which was composed by 
J in?ndrabuddhi ; and the verse has then been made use 
of in an attempt to ascei*tain the time of Mg.gha afl 
well as that i)f .J inend rabuddhi. We know now from 
epj graphical evidence that Magha has to be placed in 
about the second half of the seventh century A-D.^ I may 
never tlieless perhaps be permitted to point out that there 
is nothing to prove that the poet must necessarily have 
alluded to the Ka4ika Viitti, and that the allusion to 

1 ? 

* In an introductory verse in the Deccan College MS. No. 34 of 
1S81-2, Jini^ndrabuddhi’s commentary is called simply Panjikd (corrected 
to Panchikd)t and in the same verse it is intimated that the author 
use of other commentaries, so that his work cannot have been the first 
commentary on the Ka^ika Vritti. In the same MS. the title given at 
the end of chapters is Kdhkd-viiniraiia’paTichikd (or -pa 7 ijik&)t e.g. on 
fol. 45a, iti hOdhisattvad€^ydchdrya - Jinv'thdrahvddhipdda - vvrachUdydai 
KdAikdvivaraimpaihchikdymh jyrathamasyddhydymya prathamah pddah ||. 
On the margin of the leaves the title in the same MS. is Kdiikdnydsa* 
In No. 284 of the Ka^mir Collection of the Deccan College the title is 
I^ydeapatlchikd f e.g. fol. 1915, ifi 6rutt?iavirdchdrya-JiHendrfiftudd?iy-up€wti,^ 
chitdydrfi Nydaapahi'hikdyd'th dtfUiyddhydyah samdptali 1|. No. 285 of the 
same oollectum has on the margin of the leaves Ka nyd (i.e. KiUikd- 
nydta). The title Nydoa (which also denotes a gloss on Hemaohandra's 
&3tbddnu6d8ana\jritH) I have not found in any of the five MSS. wiuoh 
1 have examined. 

^ See the article referred to in this Journal, 1906, 728. 
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Jinendrabuddhi’s commentary which has been found in 
the word nyasa is solely due to a wrong interpretation 
of the verse. To show this I give the text of the verse 
with iny translation and notes : — 

Anutsutrapadanyasa sadvrittih saniiibaiidhana | 

sabdavidyeva no bliati rajanitir=apaspa^a || 

“ The policy of kings, even when it takes no step that 
is contrary to rule, and when it provid(\s a livelihood (for 
dependents) and makes donations (for services rendered), 
by no moans prospers without (tlie employment of) spies — 
just as the study of grammar does not prosper without 
(a knowledge* of) the* (introduction called) even 

when (in the interpretation of rules) no words are 
supplied^ that an* not in the tuVrufi, and when (the study 
is) aided by commentaries and the Mahabhashya.” 

An introductory verse of the Kasika Vritti tells us 
that that work contains tin* essence of the doctrines 
wliich were scattered about in the vritfl (used in the 
singular and in a collective sense) and the hhdshya. 
Magha here speaks of the vrliti and the Mahabhashya 
^as the two aids in the study of grammar, and, like the 
author of the Kasika Vritti, he by vritti does not mean 
any particular commentary, but commentaries generally 
^ the Ashtadhyayi, whatever Pdnini-pramtu-eiltrd/nam 
viva/raiuim. This, of course, may include the Kalika 
Vritti, but it would equally include such commentaries as 
were composed by Kuiii and other Acharyas, and those 
composed by Chulli(?),^ Bhatti, and Nallura, which 
according to Haradatta and Jinendrabuddhi were made 


^ Compare the use of the word nyam in the well-known arthdnkmi- 
nydsa, 

‘ I am not sure about this name ; the writer of the HS. which I have 
used seems to have altered Ohulli to liulU. 
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M^e of by the authors of the Ka^ik&.Vritti fai the com- 
pilation of their work ; and it is quite impossible to infer 
from the poet’s words what particular commentary or 
commentarieH lie was acquainted with. On the other 
hand, the very umisaal term nihandhana, which, in order 
to obtain a suitable word with a double meaning, he 
choos(\s to denote the Mahablmshya, renders it highly 
probable that Magha wati acM|uainfced with that verse of 
the Vak^apadiya, ii, 485, in wldeh the Mahabhashya is 
described as rve filial n 'nydya-hijaitain ii ibandhaTiam, 

In addition to meiitioning the two chief aids in the 
•-tiidy of graininar, the j>o^‘t also speaks of the proper 
iiK'thod of interpr(‘ting Paniui’s rule's , and in using the 
expression (tn'iifsOtmpadanifnna he clearly has in view, 
and actually paraphrases, a passage of the Mahabhashya 
which will be found in my edition, vol. i, p. 12, lost line: 
yo Jty zut^tilfrarn kat/iayen = n sado gyihyeta, “if anybody 
(ii inter-preting a rule) should say anything that is not 
contained in the sufra, such a statement of his would 
not be accepted.” Interpretation ought not to supply 
anything that is not contained in the sufra» themselves — 
a statement to which later grammaiians have given the 
somewhat different and wider meaning, that the 
already contain all that is found in the commentaries and 
in the Varttikas (ffiltreshvzeva hi tatzsa rnarh yad^vrittau 
yach-cha vdrttlkE). 

The grammarian, moreover, must not only interpret 
Panini’s rules in the proper manner and avail himself in 
the explanation of rules of such assistance as may be 
afforded by commentaries and the Mahabhashya, but he 
must primarily be familiar also with those more general 
and fundamental questions regarding the necessity and 
the object of the study of grammar, the benefit to be 
derived from it and the ways to secure that benefit, and 
generally all such matters as are handled in the pa9pa66L 
or introductory chapter of the Mahabhashya, where no 
J.B.A.B. 1908. 38 
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individual rules of Panini’s are as yet treated of. That 
Magba, profound grammarian as he was, hod himself 
studied that chapter, he shows by the very term anufauPra- 
pad any a 8a which he uses in the verse under discussion, 
and he shows it also, e.g., by the manner in which in two 
consecutive verses (xiv, 23 and 24) he speaks of the aha 
and aaaihdelia, which are both treated of among the 
objects of grammar on the first page* of the Maliabhashya. 

Any interpretation of the verse which would take the 
word nydaa to denote here Jineiidrfibuddhi’s gloss on the 
Kft^ika Vritti would seem to mo to be based solely, if 
I may say so, on the outward form of the word and its 
proximity to the woixl vritti, and would eomplet(*ly dis- 
regard the meaning and context of the poet’s inf resting 
and scholarly statement. But apart from this, there 
probably is » ^ery simple way of Jinding out whether 
Jinendrabuddhi could possibly bo older than TVIagha, a way 
which I would strongly recommend to thost' to whom the 
MSS. of the Deccan College are readily accessible. Many 
years ago, when 1 myself was able to study those MSS. 
my impression cei*taiiily was that Jinendrabuddhi had 
freely copied from Haradatta’s Padamafijari, and if thi^^ 
^should prove to be correct it would make Jinendrabuddhi 
decidedly much later than Magha, because that poet is 
quoted, even by name, more than once in the Padamafijari 

4 

F. Kielhoen. 

Gdttinffen. 


Bhaoavat, Tatsrabhavat, and DEVANAMPRIYA. 

4 . 

In an article child Krishna, Mr. Keith, above 

p. 17 1 f., says thut discussing Papini, iv, 2, 98" — 
which is a misprint for iv, 3, 98 — “Pataftjali distinctly; 
says that Vasudeva is a'aarfij'fid of the Bhagavtint." Ac 
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the same statement has already been made mo^ than once 
and would be likely to be repeated, I need not apologize 
for drawing attention to the fact that it is based on 
a wrong reading of the Benares edition of the Maha- 
bliashya {nampiaiaha tatra hhagavafah). The true reading 
of the passage, uniformly given by more than half a dozen 
MSS. from difh'rent parts of India which I have compared, 
is aa tnj Hft tahd fafrahhavatult Patanjali’s remark on the 
word Vt(^7idera of Panini’s may bo compared with 

anoth(*r remark of his, regarding the w ord Ka ( = Frajapati), 
in vol. ii p 275, 1. 21, of m^ edition. There he says that 
K(i is not a })ronoiin {^orvn nainan), Imt a proper name 
(afnnjila cJiaiHha fatrahliavafali), so that, e.g., the dative 
case of tins Ka would bo Kaya, not Kaamai. Similarly, 
the word Ya^^adeva of P. iv, 8, 98, does not denote 
a ceitain class of ])ersons di‘scended from Vasudeva, but 
is the proper name of an individual called Vasudeva 
i iuit(» iiulep(»ndently of the etymological derivation of 
the word) In either case th(» word tatrahhavatah, by 
wdiich samjha ialoa is followed, does not in the leAst 
suggest that the personage denoted by the proper name 
is a di\ ine bedng ; the word indeed convoys an honorific 
sense, but would be ecjually applicable to a human being, ^ 
It is a carious fact that in the text of the Mahabhashya 
the W’ord hhayavat, with a single exception, is only use<I 
as an epithet of, or as a word denoting, Panini, and thlllr 
in the case of the exception referred to (in a verse in 
vol. ii, p. 97, 1. 2G) it is an epithet of Katyayana. In 
vol. iii, p. 40 7, 1. 1 (in a Varttika), we have hhagavataJi 
Pdnineh ; in vol. i, p. 6, 1. 14,'vol. iii, p. 3, 1. 22, p, 241, 
1. 20, and p. 467, 1. 3, hhagavatah Pdnintrzi dcha/ryaaya. 
We have besides aha bhagavdn or h^ hha^avcLn in 
vol. i, p. 362, 1. 10, p. 363, 1. 9, Yal. iii, p. 293, 1. 4, in 
each case with reference to certaM ru|^ given by P&nini ; 
and similarly bhagavdn denotes PAijini in vol. iii, p. 93, 
1. 21, aSML (in verses) p. 54, 1. 3; and p. 189, 1. 21. The 
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If 

Mahabhafihya itself was composed by the hJwugavat 
Patafijali, as he is styled at the end of every Ahnika. 

The honorific tatrahhavat, used in the singular or 
plural, in addition to the two passages already given, 
occurs twelve times in the Maliabh^hya. We find 
iatrahhavdn as an epithet of, or denoting, Vii^vamitra, 
Gadhi, and Ku^ika, in vol. ii, p. 254, 11. 17, 18, and 19. 
Other Rishis are spoken of as fairahhuvantah in vol. i, 
p. 11, 1. 12, and vol. ii, p. 283, 1. 13; authors of Prati- 
sakhyas and Yajfiikas in vol. i, p. 22, 1. 23, p. 117, ]. 23, 
and p. 38, 1. 17 ; and Brahmans whi> speak pure Sanskrit 
even without having studied grammar, in vol. iii, p. 174, 
1. 10. We have besides tatrahhavaiitO Gd tyyayandh and 
tatrabJiavanto [^dtsydyand/i (where the yuvan di^rivative 
is used to denote in an honorific way tlie vrhhJhn), and 
with reference to them iairahhava'nUih separately, in 
vol. ii, p. 265, 11. 23 and 24. 

In the only remaining passage where tairabhavat occurs, 
in vol. i, p. 3, 1. 5, this honorific word — being used with 
reference to an author who composed a .<lf)ka which is 
described as sung by one who was not in his proper senses 
— appears to me to be used in an iionie^il sense. And so 
nthe word would have to be compared with the honorific 
divarulrhpriya , when used in an ironical sense in the 

£ ell-known dialogue of the grammarian and the charioteer 
! vol. i, p. 488, 1. ^20, of the Mahabhashya. I may add 
that in imitation of this passage of the IVlahabhashya the 
word divanampriya has been used in a similar way by 
later vmters (e.g. in the Saiiikarahrahmasutrabhishya, 
vol. i, p. 176, 1. 8; in the Kavyapraka^a, p. 255, 1. 3, of 
Vaman^hArya’s edition ; and in the Fadamaiijari, vol. i, 
p. 523, 1. 19), and that to that passage is due in the first 
instance the meaning i^Urkha, assigned to d€vd/iiulmpriya 
in more modem tJlties. In grammar even H^machandra 
(in iii, 2, 34) only seeks to account for .the, form of 
d^dndimpriya (i.e. the retention in the compodlfei of the 
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genitive ending), and, so far as I know, it is only the 
author of the Prakriyakaumudi ^ who first combii^es with 
that form the meaning of mi3A*kha,^ to the exclusion of 
every other {sense. If he were a contemporary, I should 
refer him to the Harshacharita, p. 28, 1. 13, and p. 268, 
1. 14, of the Bombay edition, where the honorific sense is 
unmistakable. 

F. Kielhorn. 

Gottingi n. 


The ('^HiLu Krishna and his Critics. 

The worship of Krishna occupies such a prominent 
place in the Hinduism of the present day that everything 
which throws light on its past history is of interest. 

I hopi‘ 1 shall be pardoned, therefore, if I return to the 
subj(‘C*t which I discussed in my recent paper on “The 
Child Kiishna, Christianity, and the* Gujars,” * partly 
in order to add fresh matter, partly to discuss objections 
which have been raised, and to reply to the courteous 
and able criticism ^ with which Mr. Keith has favoured me. 

My paper had a twofold purpose : I sketched in outline 
what I conceived to be the history of the elder Krishnijif 


^ Like the Siddhantakaumudi the Prakriyakaumudi ha» : divan^mp 
iti cha miirkhe | anyatra tUmpriyah | 

^ It IS amusing to see how commentators try to account for this 
meaning of the word dMnCiihpriya. The author of the ManOrama says : 
murkhd hi demiultfi prltith janayanii devapaSiUvat ; to which is added in 
my MSS. the marginal note mhrkhd hUi | hrahrtmflidna>rah%td itysarthal}, | 
ti hi paMnxvizdiiiuniyamydsztadzdha devapaMtmdziti |. And the 
TattvabodhinI, in commenting on the above passage of the ManOramft, 
has: hrahmajirnimrahitatvdtzisamdrinO mfirkhdsztS tu ydgddikartnd/nys 
antUiah^haiUah purUddAddipraddiuidiHird dfvdndmz(UyaTifapr7tivhjariayarUi\ 
hrahmaijildnvi4€iaztu na tcUhd tBahdih ydgddymuehihdndbhdvdt | atd gavd- 
diathdTidpaiinatvdnzmdrkhd fva dSmpaiam iti NfigOjibhat^, ou the 
other hand, following Kaiyata, takes the gods themselves to be fools, 
and appiwriately adds that fools are fond of fools. 

» J.R. Jfl. 1907, p. 961 ff. J.R. A.S. 1908, p. 169 ff. 

A 
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of Dwaraka ; and I tried to show that the child - god 
of Mathura was a totally distinct creation, who had a 
Christian origin probably derived from certain pastoral 
nomads, emigrants from Central Asia. For the proof of 
the Christian element in the Mathura legend I depended 
upon Weber’s classical treatise, “ The Krishnajanmashtami.” 
That formed the foundation of my argument, and I tried 
to add to its probability by giving it a historical frame- 
work. Most of the objections I have heard apply to 
the Christian clement in the legend, and are primarily 
objections to Weber’s theory. Mr. Keith, however, and 
some other friends, liavo commented on my sketch of the 
evolution of the elder Krishna. I shall first address yiyself 
to this part of the subject in the following remarks ; 
I shall next consider the objections raised against the 
Christian element in the Matliura legend ; and I shall 
end with discussing the original character of Krishna — 
a point on which Mr. Keith and 1 fundamentally differ. 

The Krishna of ®waraka, in iny conception of him, was 
a great semi -aboriginal deity, whose worship was confined 
to the Indus Valley and to Kabul. The Macedonians 
identifie4 J^im with Dionysos, and the orthodox Hindus 
iftssimilatf^d liirn to Indra, and more especially to Arjuna, 
the heroic couiiterj)art of the celestial Indra. Vishnu, on 
other hand, according to my theory, long abstained 
m contact with the al)original deities ; his worship was 
confined to the most purely Aryan communities ; hie 
elevation to supreme monotheist rank might be dated 
between 200 b.c. and 100 a.d. ; and his mpprochemeuyt 
with Krishna, Buddha, Rama, and other local gods And 
heroes represented the final stage of his career. I pointed 
out that in the ease of Krishna the earliest evidence, 
whether literary or epigraphic, outside the Mahabh&rata for 
his identification with Vishi:iu did not go beyond 400 A.I>. > 
while in the epic the later the passage the more Complete 
the identification became. And some details iirlme epic 
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description of the siege of Dw&raka by S&lwa suggested 
to me that the identification was not everywhere admitted 
even a century earlier. Mr. Keith, on the other hand, carries 
back the connection to a very early date ; chiefly, I think, ^ 
because he will not admit that Krishna was origina]j[y 
a solar hero, and regards all his solar characteristics as 
derived from Vishnu, a qu(»stion which I shall discuss 
at length Mr. Keith quotes two passages of the Mahd- 
hhCtsifu to show that there was a certain connection, he 
will not say ideiitilication of tlie two gods in the days 
oi Pafdn/ali Veiy possiblj^ there was, the assimilation 
ot Ivrishna to V^ishnu must have been \ery gradual, and 
11 le passages in (question show that in the north-west, 
where th(» raj^proi lunnent would naturally begin, Krishna^ 
was legal (led by orthodox Hindus as a divine hero, 
while the binding of Halt and the killing of Karfisa wel^ 
populai open-ail spectacles The story of Bali calls up 
V. ihnu , but the stoiy of Kamsa, like, the story of Rama, 
must ha\ e formed the subject of rustic^lPamas long before 
cithei Kiishna or Rama had become Avatars, probably 
long b(dore they had any connection with Vishnu. Indeed, 
the story of Kamsa is so closely interwoven^ with the 
history of Krishna that it has never been '%uper8ede(Jt 
either by the part which Krishna played in the great war 
or by the Mathura legend, and it still forms the 
of the Krsnlila. To my mind it is a part of the natu^F 
myth out of whicli Krishna was conceived, and is coeval 
with his birth. Patanjalis evidence, therefore, although 
it proves the populaiity of Krishna, goes very little way 
in proving his connection with Vishnu ; that is still an 
open question. On the other hand, I frankly admit that 
the inference drawn from ^alwa's siege of Dwaraka is 
weak. Not precisely for the reasons Mr. Keith assigns, 
nor because I regard the date of the passage which 
I quot^ as uncertain (Milton’s mention of cannon in 
** Faradife Lost ” does not furnish a more certain clue 
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to the date of that poem); but because the combat of 
l^alwa with Krishna has all the marks of an early nature- 
myth ; and I regard the details of the siege as very 
possibly due to a late reviser. 

I have said that the myth of Kamsa jslain by his nephew, 
the youthful Krishna, is a very old one ; the Asura Kamsa, 
chief of the powers of darkness, is slain by the youthful 
Sun-god bursting forth from the clouds. Such, at least, 
is my interpretation of the fable. But, it is said, does 
not this very story of Kamsa imply some liistory, not 
only of Krishna’s birth, but of his infancy and K^yhood ^ 
And may not that story have been the kernel round which 
other legendary ae>cretions have subsequtaitly gathered ^ 
To which I shall repl}^ by a parallel from Greek mytlCt)log5". 
Kamsa is a demon king, and his sister of the same race 
is the mother of Krishna, the solar god who is destined 
to slay his devourer. Apollo, t<M), is a god of light, Iwn 
after hard travail of Leto /cvapoTreTrXot;, the ‘dark night.' 
No sooner is he born than he proceeds to Delphi and slays 
the mephitic Python, emblem of the poisonous eai’thl)orn 
vapours of the valley.^ It is the story of Siegfried and 
of many another solar hero. The fiict that a god was 
born does not in the least imply that lie ever went through 
infancy or childhood. The Mahilbharata mentions the 

r hplaces of various gods, but it describes the infancy 
never a one. An Egyptian god, when he attained 
supremacy, claimed to bo his own ancestor; he was the 
‘ son of liis son,’ but Horus is the only child-god in the 
Egyptian Pantheon. Even the stars were, in Plato's 
theology, Oeoi oparoi koX yevprjToty although they were 
ageless beings and fixed. All the gods have been born, so 
a Greek rhetor expressly tells us, although their birthplace 
may be disputed and their parentage obscure. For the 
high gods were bom beyond the ken of mortal men in 


Preller : **llriechiflche Mythologie,” 2nd ed., vol. i, p.''^87. 
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the misty morning of the world; and when they appear 
before mankind they appear with splendour and with 
pomp, radiant in the might of celestial manhood. Such 
beings are ignorant of growtli and of decay ; they know 
neither the evolution of the years nor the weathering 
touch of time, being timelesaly divine. And if the story 
of the youthful Apollo does not imply any story of Apollo’s 
infancy and lK) 3 diood why should we require it in the 
history of Kiishna ^ 

The Jain legends of the Antagada-Dasao furnish us 
with som(‘ eonfirmatoiy evidence They are obviously 
tak(‘n from tlu‘ eailiei Bi .ihiiianical story but they know 
nothing of Yasoda and Nanda and the pastoral nomads, 
or of Krishna’s infant sports and childish pranks. On 
the otbei hand, tiny lestore i)e\aki to the rightful place 
which Sknnda Oiqita’s insciiption shows us she once held 
ill the Kiishna legend Moi cover, they sharply distinguish 
between the three Kiishnas These legends were unknown 
to me when 1 wrote iny former paper, and 1 give the 
substance of them liere The lirst part of Krishna’s 
history is the part most fully given in the Antagada- 
Dasao^ Devai (Dev^aki), the wife of Vasiidev^a, had borne 
seven sons, of whom Kanbe (Krishna) was the last, but 
she was not allowed the pleasure of rearing them, for 
the Lady Sulasa had brought forth in succession sevm 
infants which were stillborn in consequence of a cur^ 
Now Sulasa was a devotee of the god Harine-gamesi, 
and prayed him for assistance. Her prayers and her 
devotion prevailed ; so the god Harine-gamesi, in com- 
passion for the Lady Sulasa, took away her stillborn 
babes and carried them to Devai, taking back to SulasR 
Devai’s vigorous offspring, and so Sulasa became their 


^ V. Dr. Barnett’s translation of the Aiitagada Dasao (O.T F., vol. xvii), 
pp. 67-8% for the legend, and pp. 13-15 for a description of Ka^e 
(]^Bhnal w asudeva 
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reputed mother, and brought them up. Devai’s six elder 
sons took no notice of her, but the youngest, Kanhe, 
a magnificent monarch, came every six months in state 
“to do homage at her feet/’ On one of these visits he 
discovered his mother’s secret gi*ief, and that she longed 
for the joys of motherhood. Tliereupon Kanhe, by the 
magic of liis fasting, inducted llarine-ganiesi to grant 
Devai her desire, and an eighth son was born who 
became a Jaina monk, and ultimately an Arhat. The 
scene of the story is Baravai (Dwaraka), and the death 
of Kamsa is omitted, being re])Ugnant to Jain feeling. 

The rest of the story is told by way of prophecy. 
Kanhe asks the saint Aritthanemi (who, by the way, had 
married Kainsa’s sister) : “ Sir, when I come to in} d(‘ath 
in my death-month, whither shall 1 go from here*, where 
shall I be reborn And the saint said to him, “Verily, 
Kanhe, thou shalt be sent forth by thy mother and 
father’s behest from the* city of liaravai, when it shall be 
consumed by n*ason of strong waters, fire, and the wrath 
of Divayane ; together with Kame and Baladeve thou 
shalt set forth towards the soutlu'rn ocean unto Pandu- 
Mahura, unto the five Pandaves ... in the 
Kosamba forest, und^^rneath a goodly nyagi’odha - tree 
. . . thou shalt be wounded in tlie left foot by 

sharp arrow shot by Jarakumare from his bow. So 
9/lt tliou eonit* to death in thy death-month, and be 
reborn as a hell-dweller in a flaming hell in the third 
earth ” ^ — a fate which the hero of the Mahabharata richly 
deserved. But the ‘Beloved of the Gods' ultimately 
emerges from hell, and becomes the twtJfth saint, Amame, 
and after many years he is bt^atified. Thus the Jain 
legend, despite its theological preoccupations, has preserved 
most markedly the distinction Ix^wetui the three Krish^as 
as well as betw’oen th(» scenes of their exploits. The son of 


Op. oil., p. 81 . 
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DSva^i is the liero of DwarakA; then comes the hero of 
the great war ; and lastly Krishna is purged, beatified, and 
glorified. The three stages are precisely those through 
which the \\orship of the elder Krishna developed, as 
I tried to show in my former paper. The Jains know 
nothing of Krislina's infancy and childhood, or of his 
pastoral companions. The Mathnrfi legend was apparently 
unheard of when tlie .faiua \ersion was framed. 

I next turn to the Christian element in the Mathura 
story, or rather to the objections made against it; for 
it is not my pnrposi' to repeat what Weber has set forth 
well. The more important objections appear to be 
threi* . — 


1. Stress has often bt^en laid upon the resemblance 
in sound b(*t\veen the two names Krishna and Christos; 
but, it is ui ged in reply, our Lord has always been known 
in the Orient as the Messiah, and not as the Christ. This 
is certainly true of the Syrian Christians, and also of 
the C^hristians of Central Asia, if one may judge by the 
fragments in the Sogdian speech recently deciphered by 
Mullen*. The name Christos is not found in Pahlavi. On 
the other hand, the word for ' Christian,’ which contains 
the root, appears to have been in fairly common use. And 
we have also to bear in mind the masses of Christian^, 
subjects of the Byzantine Empire, settled by the Sassanians 
in Merv and Seistan. But it is evident that any argument 
based upon the mere resemblance of names is doubtful.^ 


^ The following note by Dr. Mcl.ean, of Chnat’s College, Cambridge, 
is of interest; — “The name ‘Christ’ does not api>ear to have been 
used by the early Synac-spcaking Christians. The X.T. has alwaya 
> mKrs . you Will find that Broekelmaiin s Lexicon does not mention 
at all, and that Payue Smith’s only authorities for it 
are a Bodleian MB. (Or. lix, of which the age may be ascertained from 
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II. It is further urged that many of the parallels noted 
by Weber arc taken from the Apocryphal Gospels, and 
that the Apocryphal Gospels and the Hindu legends may 
well have borrowed independently from a common source. 
The existence of a common stock of folklore is undeniable. 
It appears in the Apocryphal Gospels, in the Krishna 
legends, in tlie liistory of Buddha, in Barlaam and Josaphat, 
and in the lif<‘ of Apollonius of Tyana. Most of it was 
probably Syrian or Mesopotamian, the rest i)artly Greek 
and partly Indian. If the coincidences in question depended 
solely upon the Apocryphal Gospels, tln^ evidence for a 
Christian origin would certainly be weak, although the 
Apocryphal Gospels admit of Ixdng dated roughly, and the 
priority of authorship is on their side. But the case dcHJS not 
depend on the Apocryphal Gospels, 'i'he birth in a stable, 
the star, the massacre of the Innoccuits, the details of the 
ritual, above all, that which appi‘ars to me the strongest 
point, the glorification of Infancy and Childhood — these 
tilings were not taken from folklore materials ; the most 
natural explanation is that they are the result of actual 
contact. If this contact is otherwise probable, and if we find 
the novel cult accompanied by a violent dislocation of the 
older story, we have strong reason, I tliink, for admitting 
the Christian origin of the legend. 


his catalogue) and two Syrinc lexicographerH, who give it as - mKn 
On the other hand, ‘ChriHtian’ iipi>earN in 1 Pet. iv, 16, and 

in early Syriac boolcM, and some of iUm <lerivativeN (such as 
are fairly oominon. But iny impressiitn is that the more usual words 
for * Christian’ are and evidence is 

not quite clear: only «fiOQ^fiQe|J must nave been very rarely used, if 
at all.” Dr. Mills says : ** Tho nearest to your matter is the KdlaSiy&k&h 
lof Neryosangh at Y. ft. 75 (Sp.). Ner. seenis to have seen a resemblance 
between Kaemlni and Christos, so he coins KalafiiyAkAh to imitate 
ecclesia. The terra Christos does not occur, so far as I remember, in the 
texts with which 1 liave to do.” 
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III. The worship of the infant Jesus involves a number 
of obscure questions on which liturgical students are much 
divided ; many regard it as late. It is a subject, moreover, 
on which Weber was -informed, and his speculations 
regarding the connection between representations of Isis 
and Horns and tlie Virgin Mary were both unfounded 
and calculated to give just ohence. For various reasons 
I avoided all reference to the subject in my former 
paper, hut it is a point of capital importance which 
has been urged by way of objection, and fortunately the 
great doctor and poet of the Syrian Church, S. Ephraem 
Syrus, can furnish us with all the e\idence our present 
])arpt)se letiuires S Ephiaein dn‘d in 37^1 A.D., and we 
have no better guidt* to the popular beliefs and practices 
of the C^hristians of M(‘sopotainia and the countries 
further (‘ast in the fourth century. 

Now S. Ephraem devotes no less than thirteen of his 
‘ Rhythms ’ or hymns, to the festival of the Nativity, 
These Rhythms show the greatness of the festival and 
the honour paid to Mary ; they also show that the festival 
was celebrated in midwinter. Of Mary he says : “ Who 
else will lull her Son in her bosom as Mary did ? Who 
ever will dare to call her Ron the Son of the Maker, Son 
of the Creator, Ron of the Most High ? Who ever will 
dare to speak to her Son as in prayer ^ ^ 

In the Vishnu-Purana the gods hymn the praises of 
Devaki, and Devaki addresses her son: “God of gods, 
who art all things, who comprisest all the regions of the 
world in thy person, and who by thine illusion hast 
assumed the form of an infant, have compassion upon us.” * 

S. Epliraem celebrates the greatness of the festival in 

^ Select works of S. Ephraem the Syrian, translated by J. B. Morris/ 
Rhythm VI, p. 37 (Eph. 0pp. Syr.-Lat., iii, 420 f. Professor Burkitt has 
very kindly revised Mr. Moms’ renderings for me). 

“ Wilson, Vishnu Pur&na, v, c. 3, p. 502. 
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glowing language. He invites in detail the? years and 
days, the sun and moon, the winds and clouds, the air 
and the sea, angels and men and beasts and plants, to 
praise the “ mighty lord that had become a little child 
in a little bosom.” ^ “On the day of Krishna’s birth,” 
says the Yishnu-Purilna,- “the tpiarters of tin* heavens 
were irradiate with joy, as if moonlight was diffused 
over the whoh^ earth. The virtuous experienced new 
delight ; the strong winds w<'re hushed and the rivers 
glided tranquilly wlu^n Janfirdana was about to bo born. 
The seas with their own nudodious muriuurings made 
the music, whilst the spirits and the n3niipJis of heaven 
danced and sang ; the gods, walking the sky, showered 
down flowers upon the earth; and the lioly fires ^glowed 
with a mild and gentle flame.” 

Weber has given at lengtli the Hindu ritual of th(‘ night 
preceding the Krishnajanmashlami. It closed y resembles 
the practice of the Eastern Cdiurch. Mr. Morris says : 
“ It was usual fomierlj^ to usher in all the greater feasts 
with a vigil and of the vigil before Christmas 
S. Ephraern sa^^s : “ Joyous were to-da}^ the watchers that 
the Watcher came to wake us ! AVho would pass this 
night in slumber, in which all the world was watching ? ” ^ 
Clemens of Alexandria tells us that in the second century 
the Basilideans passed the night before the Epiphany 
(their Christinas) in readings and fasting and prayer.*^ 


^ Select works of S. Kphraem the Syrian, tr. by Morris. 

* Wilson, Viahiiu Puranu, v, c. 3, ]i. 542. 

* Select works of S. E[)hraera the Syrian, tr. by Morris, p. 6. 

* Ibid., Rhythm I, p. fl. (Opp. Syr.-Lat., iii, 400/). Professor Bnrkitt 
says that Gabriel is called the Watcher in the Nestorian Epiphany 
Service (Rituale Armenorum, p. 327). Cf. Daniel iv, 10.) 

® ‘‘The followers of Hasiliden,’' says Clement, “celebrate the day of 
the Baptism as a feast, •^poitwvKrtpw^vrts They say 

it liapf>en6d in the 15th year of Tiberius Cffisar, on the 16th day 
of file month Tybi, but some of them hold it on the 11th of the same 
month” (Strom, i, c. 21, p. 147 S.). These Gnostics held that the 
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.The exact day on which S. Ephraem and the Eastern 
Church of his time celebrated Christmas cannot be 
ascertained from his words, but the general idea which 
fixed the date is clear. “ In December,” ^ says S. Ephraem, 
“ when the nights are long, ro8<» for us ‘ the inexhaustible 
Day, the Beauty.* In Winter, Mdieii all the world is 
gloomy, Forth came 'the Fair one ’ that cheered all in the 
world. Winter, that imiketh llu* earth barren, virginity 
in it learned to bring forth. J )t‘C(‘inber,^ that causeth 
tlie travails of the t^arth to ei‘asi‘ in it were the travails 
of virginity .’ - 

Th(‘ ess(‘iitial point with S Ephra(*in was that the 
lesLiva] should Ik‘ in midwinter wdien the uin begins to 
turn in its course and impart new^ life to creation; then, 
too, must the Sun of liighteousness have been born, 
‘ wdio brought life and healing to the world.” This idea 
was not p(S‘uliar to S. Fphraeiu ; tlie turn of the year, 
tin pieeeding death, tin* commencement of new life, 
determined all the calculations regaiding the date of the 
festival. 

The people* of Mathura celebrate the birthday of Krishna 
on Bhadrapada badi 8th, forty-one days after the Sun-god 
has entered on his four months* sleep. It is held in the 
lieight of live rainy season, the dark and inauspicious 
season w^hen no marriage may be celebrated, when the 


Christ descended on the man .Tesus at the Baptism ; and this naturally 
suggested the month of Tybi, * the first month of growth ’ in the 
Egyptian calendai, as an api>roptiato season tor the festival. They 
avoided any connection with the great heathen teHtivals of the Egyptians, 
which were celebrated in the month preceding. 

^ ‘ December,’ Syr. ‘ Kanun * : Kanun i = Decemlier, Kanun ii = 
January. S. Ephraem gives no indication which is meant; his words 
would equally well suit January fith. 

* Select w'ol^k8 of S. Ephraem, etc., Rhythm III, pp. 20, 21. Cf. 
Rhythm IV, p. 27: “The sun gave longer light, and foreshadowed the 
mystery by the degrees which it hod gone up ” “ The increase of light 
at the time of the Nativity is noticed by S. Gregory Naz., S. August^ie, 
and 8. Leo,” says Moms. 
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heaven is covered with clouds, and the Sun -god has 
disappeared. The reasons which caused the people of 
Mathura to fix their festival on this date arc hot very 
obvious, but whatever the reasons may have been, they 
had nothing to do with the Winter solstice or the first 
upspringing of new life, nothing therefore in common 
with the reasons which determined the date of Christmas. 
The height of the monsoon is appropriate to the festival 
of the dark Sun -god. Probably the festival was a very 
ancient one, in which the birtli of Krishna was celebrated 
(as it still is) with its necessary coinph'inent, tlu' killing 
of Kamsa. And upon this ancient festival a Christian 
legend and a Christian ritual app(‘ai* to have been super- 
imposed at Mathura, as the Christians superimposeu their 
own Christmas observances on thi‘ hrntnaJld at Rome. 
The contenipornry histoiy of the Turks shows how easy 
it was to adapt Christian practices to heathen use. In 
591 A.D. Khosrou Parviz captured a large number of 
Turks from Ccuitral Asia who had come to th(' aid of his 
rival Bahrain. Many of the captives bore a cross on their 
foreheads, and these he sent to his ally, the Byzantine 
Emperor, Maurice. The Turks, on being questioned by 
the Emperor, said that when they v^ere children a tefrible 
epidemic had ravaged the Turkish hordes, and at the 
suggestion of some Christians their motliers htid saved 
them by marking their foreheads with the cross. Thus 
the sign of the cross was in a fair way to become a 
prophylactic against both pestilence and the sword. 

One point remains, the original character of Knsibf^a, 
and it is a point on which my friendly critic Mr. Keith 
and I fundamentally differ. Mr. Keith regards Krishina 
as a vegetation spirit, and every step Krish^ia takes 
towards solar divinity is due, in his opinion, to a gradual 
assimilation with Vishnu. “It hardly seems possible/* he 
says, “to ascribe to KrsQa an original solar character. 
His name tells seriously against it : the ' dark sun ’ requires 
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mgre explanation than it seems likely to receive, and the 
characteristics enumerated by Mr. Kennedy point with much 
greater likeliness to Krsna having once been a' vegetation 
spirit. If, then, we find Krsna appearing distinctly as 
a solar divinity, wo are fairly justified in saying that he 
was, in tlie poet’s mind, not far different from Visnu.*'^ 
Now, in iny opinion, the Krishna of Dwaraka was a 
solar deity from the first. He appears to rne to be the 
dark sun of tlie monsoon, bom of tlie storm, the hidden 
sun who pastuios the clouds and contiols the storm- 
demons, and dives In^neath the ocean His elder brother 
the liai\est-god and his mother is of the Asura race. 
His eml)l(‘ms show Ins essential ehaiacter, and these are 
tlie ilnmdeiliolt and the ox-goad. Tli(» thunderbolt leaves 
no doubt that he is an atnuispheric oi storm-god, and as 
such he naturally associates with Indra. The ox -goad 
^’s ecpially a sign of his solar character, for the sun-gods 
we e heidsiiu'ii in many mythologies Was not Apollo 
the herdsman of Admetus Did not Heiakles drive 
cattle ^ And had not Helios and Hyperion each his sacred 
held ? So also the Uig-veda says of Vishnu : “ Three 
steps he made, the herdsman sure.” ^ But of all the Vedic 
deities, Puslian, god of the setting sun, most resembles 
Krishna. Pushan is rccellence both warrior and 

hind. “ He uses the ox -goad, which, however, according 
to Bergaigiie, is a thunderbolt ” ; ^ and the Rig-veda 
describes him as driving “the golden chariot of the sun 
among the speckled kine (the clouds).”^ Like Krishna, 
is the “ god with the braided hair ” ; ^ his mother is 
the night, and the dawn is both his sister and his 
mistress.® Krishna had an Asura for his mother, and 
was the lover of his sister. But Knshna is much 

^ J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 171. 

® Hopkins, “ Religions of India,” p. 57. ^ Ibid., p. SL 

* IbicL, p. 64. ® Ibid., p. 60. ® Ibid., p. 62. 

J.R.A.S. 1908. 34 
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more of a purely solar deity than Pushan, for Pushan 
ate mush, and it was his business to recover strayed 
cattle. Now there is nothing whatever to ^ connect 
the elder Krishna with real cow-herds or with actual 
cattle. Phe cows of Krishna are the cows of other solar 
deities, the heavenly cows, most probably the clouds. And 
this must not be conceived as a mere figure of poetic 
speech, for the savage regards the gods as living in heaven 
much the .same life as men live upon earth : they have 
their houses, their chariots, their horses, and tlieir cattle. 
Not, of course, in the sha])e which these things have upon 
earthy for, seeing that the gods are not like nu*n, why 
should their animals have earthly shapes ? A \illage 
watchman in India explained to me one night t'le con- 
nection between Orion and the Pleiades ; he said that 
Indra spent the night in chasing the deer (vvhicli the 
Greeks called the Peleiades or dove^) from the celestial 
fields. And by this he meant no figure of speech, but 
actual fact. If the elder Krishna had had any connection 
with cow-herds, how comes it that the Ahirins of 
Dwaraka pracrised the Jd^ya dance which Parvati had 
taught,^ while Krishna’s sacred dance, the rdmmatjtdala, 
was known only to the Gopis of Vrindavana ? 

Nor is the dark sun at all a rare figure of mythology, 
as Mr. Keith supposes. Apollo himself descends vvKrl 
ioiKw, and the dark Osiris, the sun of the night and of 
the dead, was worshipped by every Egyptian. To come 
to India, Mr. Hopkins siiys : “ As Sa vital* and all sun-gods 
are at once luminous au<l dark, so Pushan has a clear 
again a revered (terrible) appearance ; he is like day and 
night, like Dyaus (the sky) ; at one time bright, at 
another plunged in darkness. ... H# herds the 
stars.” ^ Why may not Kri.shpa be reckoned in the cycle 

1 S. L6vi : Theatre Indi^,» p. 299. 

® HopkiiiH ; **KeligiOD8 of India,” p. 52. 
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of thje dark sun-gods, he who was born in the season 
of storm and rain, whose home was by the sunset, who 
dived uhdor the sea, and who was the guardian of the 
city wheiSB tho fury of the monsoon first breaks upon 
the shores of India ? 

I^ike most solar heroes, Kpshna is a mighty warrior, 
endowed w'ith great wisdom, and especially skilful in 
strategems and sudden surprises. His most famous feats 
ar(‘ thc‘ capture' of his brides by force from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, feats which the savage cannot sufficiently 
admire 15 ut the gri'at gods play many parts, for they are 
‘ ms ids of all woT*k,’ in Sir A. C. Lyall's happy phrase, and 
good for e\ery thing. Apollo and Heraklcs, when they 
choose, are quite* as good at healing as Aesculapius himself. 
And IVIr. Hopkins says: ‘"It must be recognised once for 
all that identical attributes are not enough to identify 
Vedic gods Who gives wealth ^ Indra, Soma, Agni, 
Hiaveii and Earth, Wind, Sun, the Maruts, etc. Who 
forgives sins ^ Agni, Varuna, Indra, the Sun, etc. Who 
helps in war- f Agni, Pushan, Indra, Soma, etc.,” and so on 
and so on.^ Krishna’s principal role is that of a warrior, 
but he was worshipped by an agricultural people as well 
as by warriors, and that he was to some extent a patron 
of agriculture is probable enough. He is the younger 
brother of the harvest-god, and he is stylW Damddara, 
the god “ with a cord round his belly,” a title possibly 
transferred to him from his elder brother, and now 
explained by a childish story. Moreover, the six elder 
bqi^hers devoured by Kamsa must have formed a part 
of the original legend ; and they may possibly have had 
something to do with the agricultural calendar, or they 
may only bi the first six days of the dark half of Bhadra- 
pada, or wi* know not what. But the rustic side of the 
elder Krishna’s character is far from prominent. Mr. Keith 
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suggests ^ that the ox was his totem. But why the ox ? 
Would not the bear do as well, seeing that Krishna married 
the daughter of the Bear-king ? I confess I am very 
sceptical of totems, and if the aborigines and degraded 
Aryas of Dwaraka at all resembled the Bhils and other 
modem representatives, their reverence for the ox showed 
itself chiefly in a desire to eat him,. 

Mr. Keith seems hap2)ier in his suggestion that the red 
colour adopted by the party of Krishna in the mimic fight 
with Kamsa was an act of sympathetic magic. Possibly 
it was, although I doubt if any who now join in the fray 
would give this explanation ; and some other explanations 
are more obvious. Botli Karnsa and Krishna are still black, 
but Krishna’s followers now daub themselves witli yellow 
turmeric, and the throwing of red 2)()wder is relegated to 
the Holi. 

In fine, I think it certain, so far as certainty in such 
matters is attainable, that the elder Krishna was a solar 
deity of the monsoon and a mighty warrior, who had 
nothing to do with real oxen except by chance, and whose 
connection with agriculture was slight. Mr. Keith has not 
developed his theory of the vegetation spirit, and 1 for my 
pact regard the vegetation spirit t)f the Golden Bough as 
anathema, a upas-ti’ee which poisons everything. Forty 
years ago solar myths ruh'd the world. Sunrise and sunset, 
the dawn and the gloaming, the dying suns of Autumn 
and of Winter, the promise of the Spring sun slain by the 
Summer heats — these with the allied phenomena of the 
storm-clouds and the vapoui-s of the marsh, or the gentle 
breeze which ushers in the mom, these and the like of 
these formed the tissue of all mythology and folklore. 
Atys, Adonis, Meinnon, Dionysos, Baldur, ind the rest 
were resolved into simple allegories by the new inter- 
pretation. But fashions change, and now the vegetation 


» J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 174. 


« J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 172. 
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spirit Jias entered into these selfsame divinities to rack 
and torment them, it is a parasite which threatens to 
choke and strangle everything. The older theory had 
at least for its basis some occasional truth and (frequently 
conjectural) etymology ; it eriod chiefly by vast excess. 
But the modern theory contradicts, as it seems to ^me, 
al] the laws of savage thought. For instead of closely 
associating vegetabk and animal life, and laying the 
greater strc^ss upon the former, as Mr. Frazer assumes, 
savages so fai as my knowledge and experience go, 
distinguish in the sharpest way between them. Gods, 
men, and animals are thre(‘ species of one genus, akin 
by natuie and frecpiently interchanging, but plants have 
neither personality nor will , and the vegetable soul and 
metempsychosis into plants aie among the latest develop- 
ments of polytheist theology both in India and in Greece. 
But for a critique of such things volumes are required. 
Suffice it to say that solar myths and totems and vegetation 
spirits appear to me aerial creations of the Professorial 
laboratory, reared on the slenderest of foundations Realms 
of fancy, infinitely ingenious, frequently poetic, I bid them 
all adieu, for I am disillusioned, and 1 know that although 
there may be universal laws of savage thought, there is no 
universal key to all the mythologies 

And so we i evert to our original problem. The Mathura 
legends are late Mr Hopkins ‘ tentatively ' dates them 
after 600 a d ^ They substituted an infant god for a great 
warrior. If they were not of Christian origin, whence 
came they ^ 


J. Kennedy. 


^ Hopkins ; “Religions of India,” p. 430 
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The Date of Udayanacarya and of VIcaspati Misra. 

In his Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
British Museum'^ the late Professor Bendall assigned to 
Vacaspati Mi^ra, the well-known commentator - on the 
philosophic systems, a date about a.d. 1164, accepting 
the view of M. Barth that the king Nrga, under whom 
the Bhdmatl was written, was Nrga Visaladeva of the 
Delhi Siwalikh pillar, who was reigning at that date. 
At the same time he accepts ^ for Udayana, it would seem, 
the view of Candrakanta that Udayana is earlier than 
^ridhara, who is dated about a.d. 901. 

It is clear that one or In^tli of these views ^nust be 
wrong. For the most certain fact about Vacaspati Mi^ra 
and Udayana is that the latter in his N gCtguvdrttika- 
tatparyaparUibddhi commented on tlie NyCiguvdrttika- 
tdtparyatlhh of the former author. This is proved 
decisively by the first verse of the Pa rihidclhi : — * 

vdkcciasor Qnama tathd hhava savadJulnCi | 
VdcdfgHtfer vacasi na skludato yathaite || 

This at oncti gives for Vacaspati an earlier date than 
that rendered necessary^ by his priority to Amalananda, 
who wrote his commentary on Vacaspati's Bhdviati shortly 
before a.d. 1260.^ For Udayana is cited by Raghava 
Bhatta^ (a.d. 1252), and cannot therefore bo well later 

^ p. 120, and note. 

° A list of his workw in given in his Jihamat}^ see Candrak&|ita» 
Anitkramanikd to his edition of the KmuintMijoJH, p. 16. (larbe (trans. of 
S&TfikhyatoJtaxika'umtidl j pp. 16, 17) praises highly his work. 

* Op. cit., p. 137. The difficulty of reconciling these views was noted 
in my Indian Inditute Caial,, p. 91. 

* Quoted by Cowell, Kunumihljalif p. vii ; Candrakanta, op. cit., p. 10. 

® Bendall: op. cit., p. 120, n. 288. 

® Ibid., n. 289. 

’ Hall, Bibliographical Indtx^ j). 26 ; R&jendralala Mitra, Yoga 
AphorikinMi p. Ixxvii. li&ghava also mentions Vacaspati ; see Hall, 
Sdfukhyasdrat p. 40. 
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.than -A.D. 1226, and Va^^aspati must be considerably earlier 
than A.D. 1200 to be commented on by Udayana. 

So far the evidence leaves possible the attribution of 
Vacaspati Mi^ra to A.D. 1160. But it appears certain 
that Udayana was known to Srihar^a, the author of the 

Not only does Candrakftnta^ 
report a tradition of a tiantrlyavi radix between ^rihira, 
father of Hriharsa, and Udayana (a fact on which little 
stress need be laid), but in the Khardtuiakfiavdakli^Ld/ya 
Srxharss undoubtedly makes fun of a verse ^ of the Kusu- 
munjall, and bis date is about A.D. 1150.^ It may be 
added that Sriharsa also knew the works of Vacaspati. 
It becoiiK'S accor<liii^ly practically impossible to accept 
the proposed idcMititication of Nr^a, since even Udayana 
must have l)een a ^ood deal older than Sriharsa to be 
dcliberabdy attacked by the latter. 

On the other hand, there is coi^ent evidence that 
rdayana preceded Hridhara. In the first place, it is at 
least j)ossible, as suggested by Candrakanta,* that in the 
NydifdkdndaLT Sridhara had before him a passage of 
Uday ana’s KinDiCivalL Secondly, it is certainly unlikely 
that the writer of the Kirandvall could have ignored the 
Nydyahindall had he known of its existence, as he does 
in the introduction to that work.® Thirdly, Candrakanta 
quotes from the Nyayakandal^ the date of its composition 
as ivyadhikada^ioUaranavakitakikdhde ( = A.D. 991),® while 

^ Op. cit., p. Itj. 

Ibid. He bas— 

tamnad anmabhir apy aMUinn arthe rm khalu du§pa(Iui | 
tvadgathaimnyathakdram aJi^ardni kiywnJty api || 

\rydghMo yadi kinkaufi na cec chaiika faraatardm | 
vy(l(/h(lf(iva>dh%r dsaiikd tarkah kLnkaiJodhih kutah || 

See Kuaumdtl^ali, iii, 7. The only answer to this argument is to assume 
that in the KuaumdrljaH the verse is not original. 

* J.B.R.A.S., X, 31 ; xi, 279 seq. ■* Op. cit,, p. 19. 

See Candrakftnta, p. 20. 

• See also Buhler, Kahtnr Report^ p. 76. 
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Yadunatha, in his edition ^ of the Atmatattvaviveica gives 
for Udayana^s date the following verse : — 

tarhlmhardnkapramitesv atltesn §akdntatali | 
varResIldayana,^ eakre suhodhdiii Lahmiidvallm || 

which gives A.D. 984 as the date of the completion of one 
of his works. 

It is only fair, however, to note a possible objection 
to this view. In the SiiijikhyatatfvakauiandJ, which is 
certainly * the work of the autlior of the Bhdorutft, is 
quoted a fragment of tlie Bajavdrftika on the Silnikhya- 
kdi'ilcdy whicli is attributed to Ranaraiiga Malla, i.e. Blioja 
of Dhara,^ whose date is certainly alx>ui A.D. 1010-1050. 
It is certainly very improbable that in the brii^f space 
betwetm, say, A.D. 975 and 1000 could be crowded an early 
work of Bhojas, Vacaspati Mis^ra, and lJda3"aiia. The 
most probable solution is to assume (uther that ilie 
attribution to Bhoja is false or that lht‘re were two 
princes of Dhara and that tluy Ixjre the same name, and 
that the lidjavarfi ika was the work of the earlier of the 
two.* For this suggestion may be urged the fact that 

^ Calcutta, 1900, Bhftmika. 

® He mentionH a work uii the Saipkliya in the BhamatJ, and cf. the end 
of the SdmkhyafaftnakainnudJ. 

® The w’ork Hcoins oidy to he dehcriljed on the best MSS. of the 
Sdruikhyatattmkaumiidi as IMjavdrttika (cf. Aufrecht, Bodtt^ian Catai,^ 
p. 237 ; (larbc's trans., p. Ill), and it is (jiiite probable that the 
attribution to Blioja (cf. (Tarl)e, Sdmkhya PhifoMOjifliif', p. 02, n. 2) may 
be incorrect, and may rest merely on a confusion with the Bdja- 
mdrtamlat his oommoutary on the Toya SfUra. 

* There apiiears to ho nothing to prevent us holding' this, as far as the 
recorded history goes. Hall (op. <*it., p. viii) belicvetl (though for 
reasons other than ours) in two Bhojas. Bhoja as the name of a king 
is presumably a conifilimontary title, and to Raja^ekhara is attributed 
by Harikavi in the ffarihdrdDo/i (Peterson, Report, 1883-4, pp. 59 seq.) 
a Bhojaprahandha. Peterson refers this to Bhoja of Dh&r&, the 
beginning of whose reign he sets in a.d. 968, but this view is not 
now tenable. Konow, KarfriirainanjarU p. 196^ thinks of the younger 
B&jaiiekhara (a.d. 1347), hut there was a Bhoja in a.d. 862-882, Bpigr* 
Ind,^ it p. 171, and the younger R&josekhara’s work is, according to 
Buhler, written in barbarous Sanskrit prose. . 
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KavirAja in his Rdghav€Lpdvidaviya ^ mentions a Muflja 
of DharA. Now Kaviraja seems to have been imitated 
by Dhanamjaya in his RdgJiavapdn^dvlya,^ which is 
certainly before a.d. 1140, and may be earlier than 
A.D. 900, since Rajat^ekhara, wlio is almost certainly * the 
dramatist, praises Dhanamjaya in one of his verses on 
famous poets.*^ The date of Kaviraja may therefore go 
back to A.D, 800, in whicli ease we must assume an earlier 
Muflja of Dhara. Presumably the king, Kamadeva, under 
whom he wiote was ou(» of tlu^ early Kadambas of Banavasi 
( = Ja3"anti).‘‘ 

I’lie o\idenc(‘ available seems to me to tell definitely 
against the identification proposed b^^ M. Barth and 
accepted \)y the late Professor Bendall of Nrga and 
Yisaladexa." But tln^ ((uestion of the exact date of both 


' i, IK ; soe Autreoht, oj) rit , p 121. * 

^ Sen reft*rences in Zachariao, Die infhH(h. }V<>rft>rhurh(r, p. 28. 

® Cf. J R.A.S.n 1901, p. 579. PeterMOii’n objections to this view 
(Snhhasitdrahf p. ]()1) lost on the lorinpi’ erroneous view of RajaHekhara's 
date ; see Kptffr hid , i, lip 170 I The idea of regarding the >erBOB as 
not the dramatist’s ih pcculiaily gratuitous ; it is not Huggested in one of 
the original authorities, and lesls only on error^^ ni dating the dramatist, 
but seemH on the high load to general iireeptance 
^ Cf, Peter mi, Beporf, 1883 4, pp. 59, HI ; Ind. Ant.^ xiv, p. 4. 
Probably Raja4okliaia knew KaMnija also Ho states that Surananda, 
who was most probably his grandtatlier oi great-grandfather, surpassed 
the poets Kua irnja aud Tarala It is certainlj in favour of the identity 
of the RajaAekhaia ot the verses on jKiets and the diamntist that in the 
former Tarala appears also a great poet and a member of Rujasekhara’s 
family. 

® Cf. Macdouell, Sanskrit Ldirature^ p. 331. Pischel [Rudra^a^ p. 26) 
assigns him to the beginning of the eighth century, in view of his claim 
to be an equal of Subandhu and B&iia. Konovi, op. cit , p. 183, simply 
denies the identity of the two Kavirajas. 

® On them, cf. Fleet, Borrdiay Gazetteer^ i, ii, pp. 285 seq. ; Epigr, Ind^, 
viii, 28. 

^ Garbe {Bir. dor konigl. sachs. Ges. dtr PhiL-hisL Cl.f 1888, 

p. 9 ; cf. SdriMpa Philosophie, p. 61, n. 1) holds that Vacaspati belongs 
to the first third of the eleventh century, which date also would exclude 
Barth’s hypothesis. He bases his view, however, merely upon Covell 
and Hall’s results. 
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Udayana and Va<;aspati remains doubtful,^ and I publish 
this note, written some years ago, in the hope that further 
light may be thrown on the matter by some student of 
Indian philosophy. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Cevlon ErroRAPHY. 

I am greatly indebt(*d to Proft'ssor Milller for his review 
of the second and third parts of the Ej)igraphia Zeylanica, 
which appeared in the October number of the Journal, 
and for his criticisms and suggestions in regard to the 
intei'pretation of certain obsolete' words and phrases 
occurring in the inscriptions. I am still more grateful 
to him for recording his opinion as to the difficulty of 
ray. task. Anyone who has had tlu* Proft'ssor’s experience 
in treating these lithic records cajinot fail to bt' convinced 
of the fact that it is far easier to edit and translate 
Sanskrit or Pali, than Sinhalese, inscriptions, written as 
these are in a language more or less unfixed and con- 
taining a complex variety of words at different stages 
of philological decay, not to speak of words and phrases 
with obscure meanings. 

It is in view of these difficulties that T have always 
ompliasised the importance of supplying me with ample 
material in the way of ‘squeezes,’ photographs, etc., of 


^ Mention should ho nimle of Kiijendralfila’H view (op. cit., p. Ixxvii) 
that the Bhoja of ^"uoaHputi MiHtu i^ not tlie Blioja of the eleventh 
century. Unfortunately he carriew this view to the point of ascribing 
the Bdjamdrtanfja on the y'of/a Sftfm to the earlier Bhoja (pp. Ixxxi, 
Ixxxii) on the ground of the worthless JJhoJapnthandha and of the fact 
of the existence of the astronomical ItOjnmdrtatuja. His objections 
are in the main removed by the fact that these works are, of course, 
ndt the king's own prixluction, and the improbability of the Sdja- 
ivlrttika being Bhoja's is increased by the fact that the preface to the 
Jidjamdrianifft ignores tfiat work. 
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inscriptions. It is not fair that I should be expected 
to edit an inscription from one single ‘ estampage.’ I need, 
as a rule, two (if not three), for letters indistinct in one 
are often clear in tlie other, and vice versd. Photographs 
are only useful if they are ttiken after the inscription 
has been carefully cleaned, hut not after its letters have 
been chalked over, whilst notes descriptive of the record 
itself and of the ruins near by are a sine qud non 
in the historical discussion of its contents. 

Turning now to the Professor’s remarks, I may be 
permitted to state tliat I havi‘ always made it a point 
to <,ive my authority in support of or against any theory 
1 discuss. If 1 have not doin' so in some instances it 
must be by an oversiglit, but this has not happened in 
the case of the Pali woids (laka-]*(iiit> quoted by nje. 
Had the Pi-olessor run his eye through the last paragraph 
of tlie pag(* in question he would not have failed to see the 
rtiereiice to the Mahavamsa Tika (p. 471 of the Colombo 
edition of i«S95). 

1 admit that better plates of the Mihintale tablets 
can bt* obtained, but those given in part iii of the 
Epigraphia Zc'ylanica are the best rt'productions that 
could be prepared from the ink-estampages supplied to 
me by the Archaeological Department. They are, however, 
much more accurate than those in A.I.C. Compare, for 
example, the words siri-bar and kata in line 1 of slab A 
(pi. 14) with siri-hara and Jajita in plate No. 121* of 
A.I.C. 

It is equally true that the meanings of certain words 
and phrases are obscure, but I have duly drawn the 
readers attention to them, and have offered tentative 
interpretations for his guidance. 

With regard to the two words vasag and damiya, 
1 must submit that the Professor has no ground fot 
thinking that I have given up my interpretation of them. 
I am still of opinion that the expressio:^ damiyen vasagaJc 
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means ‘ a measured quantity of provisions {vasaga) from 
the common store or almonry (damiya)* for reasons 
adduced on p. 83 of E.Z. In my translation I treated 
vasaga as a technical term, and left it untranslated just 
as one would the name of a foreign weight or measure. 
The word dcnaiya was also treated similarly. It was 
printed in full - faced pica type, for the purpose of 
indicating tlie possibility of its having been a special name 
given to the common store of the Mihintale V’^ihara. 

The word jiintt* occurs in the slab inscription of 
Kassapa V (E.Z., p. 48, lines 38 and 41 ) under the forms 
jjinis -vCivan and jHnisvd in the phrases ]>lrif mfar 
hanvar plnis-vriiKt'ii, ‘those who liave made themselves 
versed in the four bhanavaras of the Paritta/ and avas 
dannmr pininva, 'having instructed them conformably to 
the known practice of the cells.' I'lie first is a participial 
noun, and the second is the gerund of wluit st'ems to bo 
a causative verb, 2)hii»-vamivd^ now obsolete. Though 
the exact meaning of this word is not ((uiti‘ clear, yet 
there can be no doubt as to its etymology. The causative 
suffix va and tlie cerebral u make it obvious that pinia 
is a derivative of the present stem of 'jmt-iji-sriJ The 
question whetlier the word pitiim, which means 'for the 
purpose of,’ and which is sometimes (probably more 
correctly) writtiui with a dental ni, is another form of 
our word or not, I am unable to decide just now, con- 
sidering the possibility of its connection eitlier with Pali 
wpaniaadya or n pan I an, 

Mudaliyar fluniisekara is perfectly correct in treating 
meldtal as one word. This is quite obvious from the 


' Uf. the corresponding forms kararhmn and kamvd from karamTiavdf 
causative verl) derived from the prenont stem of y/kr. 

* Cf. Professor Geiger’s Litt. und Spr. der Singhaleseii, p. 81, $ 65, 
and also the etymology of such words as pint (Skt. 

( Skt. in his most useful Sinhalese vocabulary. 
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context wherever it Occurs. Professor Mtlller’s rendering 
of it by meldt and 8l is, therefore, I submit, not tenable. 
Besides, si is hardly ever tised for Skt. fri (P. siri, Sinh. 
siri), and it cannot be connected with rad Jcal kdmiyen 
for the simple reason that neither in the slab inscription 
of Kassapa V ^ nor in the Miliintale Tablets ^ do these 
words follow fit or even occur in the same sentence. 

The Professor’s suggestion that mivdi may be a 
deri Native of Skt. meijtlta (P. tupuda) is woi*th con- 
sideration, although we must not overlook the fact that 
Skt. or Pali e hardly ever becomes Siuli. f. 

1’he above are not the only didieult words and phrases 
in tln‘ two j>arts of the Epigrapliia Zeylanica under review, 
I have noted S(‘veral others, and J trust that Professor 
JVl Idler will favour us with his views on them also. In 
the meantime 1 am sure lie will 'agree with me that it 
is better to leave them untranslated than give a doubtful 
iruerpretatioii. 

M. DE Z. WlCKREMASlNGHE. 

Indian liistituff, Oxford. 

January drd^ IU()8. 


Some Miscellaneous Notes. 

The Date of the Harivam^a; see J.KA.S., 1907, pp. 408 

and 08] . 

The Harivamsa was certainly written before the middle 
of the fifth century, for an inscription of A.D. 462 speaks of 
the Mahabharata as consisting of 100,000 ^lokas, a total 
which it does not reach even approximately unless the 
Harivamsa be included.'* The Harivaih^a does not deal by 

1 E.Z., p. 47, 1. 18. * Ibid., p. 97, 1. 65. 

^ [The inscription in question is Gupta Inacriptionaf No. 31, a record 
the Maharaja t^arvanatha, dated in the year 214. Its date is a . d . sMy 
the year being taken as the year 214 of the Gupta era : it would he 
A.D. 462 if the year were taken as the year 214 of the so-c^led Kalaohuri 
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any means exclusively with the history of Krishna, or 
even with the other incarnations of Vishnu. In at least 
one place (ch. 216) it speaks of itself as a Purtlna, and its 
contents do in fact correspond very nearly with those of 
a Purana as defined in the well-known verse : — 

Sarga^ca pratisargai^ca \ aiii^o iiiaiivaniaraiii ca 
bhuiiiyadisamstliaiiaficaiva piiranaih paiicalakshanam. 

Sarga or creation is dealt with, for instance, in ch. 1--G, 
as well as in many other passages ; pr^atisarga, or, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar interprets it, destruction, in ch. 1 95 ; 
vam^a or genealogies in ch. 9 15, 20, 25-38, and 222; 
and the manvantams in (di. 7-8 and 194. Cosmology is 
the only element of the typical Purana that is wanting. 

In the earliest enumerations of Sanskrit literary works 
we find the itiliam-p\iranam mentioned in such a way 
as to imply that there was but one Purana, and that 
it Vas regarded as a supphnnent to the liiliilsa. As the 
latter name belongs pur r.rrdJmor to the Mahabharata, 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that tlie Purana in 
(piestion was what has now become th(» Harivaiii^a. 
It must, however, have originally had all the five 
characteristics of a Purana, including a cosmological 
section, which was omitted most probably when the 
legends relating to Krishna and the other incarnations 
of Vishnu were amplified at the expense of the other 
constituents of the original work. The latter still survives 
in parts of tlie modern Puranas, all of which are derived 
from one common original, but now subsist as independent 
works, no longer connected with the Mahabharata. 

It is possible to gather from the geography of the 
Krishna legends in the Harivaih^a some hints as to when 

f Chfidi era, but that application, suggeHtod at one time, is not really 
missiblo. That, however, does not aflect Mr. Jackson’s general 
argun^t. The words in the record are ; — Uktarii cha Mahfibhoratfl 
4ataafthasryATii sariihttay&m. — J. F. F.] 
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and where the transformation of the original Piu’fina into 
the modern Harivaih^a took place. Besides Mathura and 
Dvaravati (Dwarka), which are the main scenes of Krishna’s 
exploits, we find mention of various other places, all or 
nearly all in the West of India. When Krishna and 
Baladeva retire before the army of Jarasandha, they go 
by way of Kara\ Irapura and Krauncapura to Mount 
Gomanta, and near the last-named place meet the Brahman 
hero Parasiiraiiia. Now Kara mi a is still the name of the 
territories of the MaJiaraja of Kolhapur, while Krauficapura 
is identified by tlie H a rivaiiiba itself (ch 84) with Banavasi. 
Mount (h)maiita tlierofore, must be some peak of the 
W(‘stern Gliats near Hark.aliir. Paiasnrama is addressed 
by Krishna as tin conqueror of Aparanta (the west coast) 
from the occ^an and the founder of th<‘ city of ^urparaka 
(Su])ara, north of Bombay) We arc brought to the west 
coast also by the legend of Mucukunda’s sleep in a cave 
in “the king of mountains'’ (adnoxtja, H.V., ch. 113),*an 
expression uliich is explained by the parallel name 
{^ailendra given in ch. 220 to the Sahyadri range. 
Mucukiinda’a cave is still shown in a hill near Chiplun 
in the Ratnagiri district. Now, the legend of Para^urama 
in its earliest form was localised on the east coast of India, 
where his traditional retreat was Mount Mahendra in 
Gafijam (see Mbh , hi, 114, 117, vii, 70, and Ram., i, 76), 
and where, as on the west coast, he was fabled to have 
driven back the ocean. The transference of the legend 
from the eastern to the western coast was certainly 
complete by 100 A.D., for in the inscription of Ushavad&ta 
at Nasik mention is made of the Rainakunda or Rama’s 
pool at Supara. This transplantation must have been the^ 
work of conquerors coming from the eastern coast, who 
can hardly have been other than the Satakarnis or 
Andhrabhrityas, who came from Telingana to Paitha^ ^ 
the Godavari. That the Harivaiti^a assumed its presentf 
form under the rule of this dynasty is not, however, Very 
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likely. The Krishna legend centres round Mathurft and 
Dwarka, and was elaborated by a northern race of 
cowherds. The Satakarnis are known from their in- 
scriptions to have been familiar with the Vedic ritual and 
with the names at least of some of the leading Epic and 
Puranic heroes, but there is no evidence that they were 
acquainted with the legends of Krishna’s childhood. The 
only literary works that we know to have been produced 
under their patronage were written in Prakrit, — the 
Brihatkatha and SaptaJ^ataka. 

On the other hand, the geographical horizon of the 
Harivam^a includes Rajputana and Katlnawar as well as 
the coast tract, and it is in this region and under the 
Kshatrapa rule that we first find Sanskrit used for public 
and official pin-pos(\s (inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar) 
and mention made of the study of i-hetoric and poetics, 
whence we may infer that th(‘ Kshatrapas encouraged the 
coAiposition of Sanskrit poi^try. 

The Kshatrapas of Gujarat Iwdd sway over the west 
coiist of India at two different periods. During the first, 
from about 100 to 125 A.i>. (Nahapana), they were still 
known as foreigners and used Prakrit in their inscriptions. 
In the second, which is only known from the occurrence of 
Kshatrapa coins of the period 218^300 A.i>. in the Deccan, 
after the final fall of the Sattikarnis, they were, as their 
names show, completely Hinduised, and they may well 
have followed the example of their great ancestor Rudra- 
daman in encouraging Sanskrit literature. It is to this 
later period and to the Western Deccan or Kohkan that 
the final redaction of the Harivaih^a may in all likelihood 
*be assigned. 

Bajaila, Rajanya, Rajanaka ; see ibid., p. 409. 

^ The last of these three forms is, if I mistake not, the 
regular Sanskritised form of the title RAna which is borne 
by various Rajput chiefs. Similarly, the title R&wal is 
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Sanskritised as Bftjakula; as in some of the Bhinm&t 
inscriptions. 

Sok, ^aka ; see ibid., p. ^76. 

Are the Sok-pa of Tibet connected with the ^akas ? 

Vedic Religion , see ibid., pp. 929 ff. 

There is ample evidence of totemism and sacramental 
meals in modern India, but of course this proves nothing 
for the Veda. The so-called sacritices that we have to do 
with there are performances of tlie nature of those which 
formed part of the Greek mysterit^s, or of the dances 
which are [>erformed in secret by many savage races. The 
sacrifice of an ass to Nirriti is to be interpreted as a case 
of substitution o£ the victim for the sinner. This aniihal 
is in India regarded as the embodiment of incontinence, 
and as a beast of very low caste. The wearing of the fljScin 
is doubtless a penance. No connection with the Ai^vius is 
necessary. Nowadays the ass is the vehicle of ijitalddevi, 
the smallpox goddess, who may stand in the place of the 
vaguer Nirriti. 

The sacrifice of a human victim at the Agnicayana is 
merely a special case of the human sacrifice by which 
the stability of a building or embankment is assured. 
Authentic instances of such sacrifices in the case of forts 
and tanks are innumerable, and the people still believe 
that Government make such offerings in the case of large 
public buildings. 

The Child Krishna ; see ibid., pp. 951 ff*. 

New light is thrown on the history of Krishna by the 
discovery at Mandor in Marwar of sculptures of certain of 
his exploits which cannot be dated later than the Christii^^ 
era (see Arch. Survey Report, Western India, 1906-7, 
p. 33, para. 24). These show that the child Kiish^ is 

J.B.A.S. 1908. 85 
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much older tliAn the Gujars. The argument in part ii of 
Mr. Kennedy’s paper depends upon the identification of 
Dionysos with Krishria and Herakles with J^iva, but there 
is much to be said in favour of the opposite view. The 
date I have assigned above to the Harivaihsa also is 
against any special connection of Krishna with the Gujars, 
who seem rather to have been worshippers of the sun. 
It is likely enough that the Krishna legend was developed 
among northern pastoral tribes, but they must have 
belonged to an earlier swarm than the Gujars, perhaps to 
the Ahirs of the Yue-chi period. 

A. M. T. Jackson. 


KasCr. 

t 

In a note published in this Journal for 190G, p. 1000, 
it was suggested by Dr. Hoey that the town of Kasur in 
the Lahore district of the Panjab (lat. 31° 9', long. 74° 30') 
possibly marks the spot at which Alexander erected his 
twelve altars. Recently I have had an opportunity of 
visiting Kasur, but found little to support the proposed 
identification. The site of the old city, situated im- 
mediately to the east of the modem town, is plainly marked 
by an elevation of the soil extending over some 400 acres. 
Most conspicuous is a small mud fort about 50 feet high ; 
on its top is the tomb of Kam Chishti. 

According to local tradition, the old town was founded 
by a body of Pathans belonging to an invading Mughal 
army on their return from Dehli — some say in the time 
of Timur, others in that of Babar or Akbar. But the 
existence of Kasur before Mughal times is evidenced by 
^ copper coin found on the spot, which Mr. R. B. Whitehead» 
I.C.S., has identified as belonging to Muhammad Tug^q. 
The date appears to be a.h. 751. The occurrence of large- 
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sized bricks also points to the fact that there was a town 
here at an early period. It is a common belief among 
Hindus that Kasur and Labor were founded by BAma’s 
sons Ku4a and Lava, and named after them KuiSapura and 
Lavapura, from which the modern names are supposedi 
to be derived. 

The new town of Kasur, in any case, dates only back 
to the eighteenth century, when in Muhammad Shah’s 
reign the old city had been plundered by the Sikhs and 
deserted by its inhabitants The twelve fortified divisions, 
indicated by the name of kot, of which the present town 
consists, are therefore of quite recent origin, and cannot 
be adduced in favour of Dr. Hoey’s identification. Nine 
of them are named after their founders, such as^^^Kot 
U^man Khan, Kot Khwaja Husain Khan, Kot Badru-d- 
din Khan, etc., names which do not betray an Alexandrine 
origin 

It is true that Kasur was once situated on the west 
bank of the Bias, apparently up to about 400 years ago, 
when the river is said to have changed its course. But 
the capriciousness of the Panjab rivers is such that there 
is little reason to assume that the course of the Bias was 
the same in 325 B.c. as in the fifteenth century A.D. It 
is also to be noted that Alexander s altars were built of 
stone, and that Kasur is situated at a considerable distance 
from the hills. The nearest place where stone can be had 
is some seventy miles away. The houses and fortifications 
of Kasur are all built of brick. The only inscription 
which the place possesses — a Persian inscription dated 
A.H. 1074 and originating from old Kasur — is incised not 
on stone but on a tablet of wood. 

It is difficult to imagine how Alexander could have 
built his stone altars, which are said to have been “ equal 
in height to the loftiest military towers, while exceedin^^ 
them in breadth,” at a place where stone is so extremely 
difficult to obtain. It seems, indeed, much more probable 
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that the altars — if they ever existed at all — stood some- 
where near the Hills, as supposed by Mr. V. A. Smith in 
his Early History of India, p. 66, in one or other of the 
three districts Gurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, or KangrA. The 
same view was held by Sir E. H. Bunbury, who thought 
it probable that they were situated at some distance above 
the confluence of the Bias and the Satluj, and not very far 
from the point where the Bias emerges from the mountain 
ranges. He points out that throughout his advance 
Alexander kept as near as he could to the mountains; 
partly from the idea that he would thus find the great 
rivers more easily passable, as being nearer their sources ; 
partly from an exaggerated impression of the sterile and 
desert character of the plains farther south (cf . *iVI‘CrindIe, 
Ancient India, p. 349). 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


The Ranas of the PanjAb Hills. 

Dr. Grierson has suggested in this Journal for 1907, p.409, 
a connection between the word rajaiia (i.e. rajanna = 
Skt. rdjanya) occurring on coins, and the title rajdnaka 
found both in the Bajatarafigini and in ^arada inscriptions 
from Kaiigm and Chamba. So much is certain that the 
latter term, as first pointed out by Dr. Stein, corresponds 
with the modern rdr^j, used either as the title of a petty 
chief or as a caste-name. In the present note 1 wish to 
summarise the information derived from epigraphical and 
literary sources and from tradition regarding the history 
of this word and of the class to whom it is applied. 

The title rdjdnaJca, as used in the inscriptions, denotes 
a feudatory chief, and is synonymous with the edma/nta 
of classical Sanskrit, and with the modem thaJcwr* In the 
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Baijnath Praiaatie we meet with a race of rd^d/nakas who 
were settled at ELiragr&ma (Baijn&th), and owed allegiance 
to the Raj&s of Trigarta. Inscriptions discovered in 
ChambA State in the course of the last three years have 
thrown additional light on the position held by those 
“ barons of the Hills.” They show that in the Highlands 
of the Panjab rdjdnalcaa once* existed in considerable 
number. The ruins of their strongholds are pointed out 
up to the present day, and still clearer evidence of 
their former importance is afforded by huge carved slabs, 
frequently inscribed, which tliey erected over cisterns 
constructed for the heavenly bliss of deceased relatives. 
Such inscriptions contain the name and sometimes the 
pedigree of tlie local rand to whose piety they are due. 

There is a widespread tradition in the Alpine Panj&b 
that at a remote time the rdnda were independent and 
held sovereign sway over their baronies, although tihese, 
lii most cases, do not seem to have extended beyond a few 
villages. This tradition is supported by the negative 
evidence of an epigraph recently discovered near the 
village of Svaiih in the Himgiri pargana of Chamba State. 
It is incised on the base of a stone Devi image, and records 
that this object was made by order of Rgjanaka Bhogata, 
son of Soinata, bom in the district of Kiskindha. The 
inscription is not dated, but, judging from the characters, 
must belong to the eighth century. It is the earliest 
known document in which the word rdjdnaka occurs. 

It is of interest that in this inscription no mention is 
made of a liege lord, whereas the rajanakas of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries date their inscriptions 
usually both in the Sastra era (Lokakala) and in the 
regnal year of the rdjd to whom they owed allegiance. 
In the fragmentary fountain inscription of D6vi-ri-k6thi, 
dated in the seventeenth year of Raja Lalita-varmaii of 
CampA (Chamba) — ^the Sastra date is unfortunately lost — 
it is mentioned that the local Rana Nagapftla reoeivod 
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from that prince the title of rdjdTiaJca} The author of 
the PraMati was the rajcuguru Kamala-lafichana. 

A carved slab of considerable size (6' 6" by 1') is found 
near Salhi in the Sechu Nala (Paftgi). The inscription 
is dated in the Sastra year 4f), and in the twenty -seventh 
year of the same Raja Lalita-varmaii. The date must 
be A.D. 1170, and consequently that of the Devi-ri-kothi 
inscription about A.l). 1 1 00. The Salhi stone was set 
up by a Rajaiiaka Ludrapala. Up to the present day his 
descendants live on the spot. They no longer hold the 
position of feudatory chiefs, but still retain the title of 
randy which practically lias become a caste-name. 

It is obvious that in the passage quoted from the 
D6vi-ri-k5thi inscription there is question of the investiture 
of a vassal by his overlord. But it appears from the 
Rajatarahgini that frequently the title rdjdnaka came to 
be given to high officials as an honorary distinction. Thus 
we read (Rajat. vi, 261) that Queen Didda called her 
favourite Haravahana into the council of ministers and 
conferred on him the title of rdjdiiaka. This practice 
apparently had become so common that in Kalhaiia s days 
the term was regarded as alntost synonymous with 
* minister.’ This is clear from the following passage, in 
which the chronicler says of king Parvagupta (Rajat. vi, 
117): “Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity 
was combined with the functions of a minister, he created 
the mingled impression of king {rdjan) and Rajanaka.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
a copper-plate issued by Soma-varman of Chamb& about the 
middle of the eleventh century two Rajanakas, Rihila and 
Kahila by name, figure as Prime Minister {malhdmdtya) 


' Tath Ndyap&laih LalUa’Ic^itUaiscahdra r^dn(iha-ktbda-vdcyam (10th 
verse). I must note that the reading rdjdnaka is due to a restoration, 
which fits with the metre, and is confirmed by another inscription in 
which N&gapftla is called rdjdnaka. 
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and as Great Chancellor (mahdk^apafalika)* Presnmably 
these two dignitaries were ruling rdndSy but their position 
at Soma-varinari*s court explains the peculiar meaning 
of the term rtljdnaka as a mere title which the word 
assumed in Kashmir. The old feudatory rdtula of the 
Panjiib Highlands bek)nged naturally to the warrior 
caste. On the Chamba fountain slabs we see them rudely 
pictured as knights on horseback armed with sword and 
shield. Hut the high officials on which the honorary 
title of nljdnaLa was conferred weie very often Br&hmans, 
and thus the word has survived in Kashmir in the form 
Rszclan as a Hrahmanical family name. It was borne,” 
Dr. Stein writes, ‘ by Rajauaka Ratnakara, the author of 
the Harivijaya (ninth century) and by many Kashmirian 
authors of note enumerated in the Varii^apra^asti which 
Ananda Rajanaka (seventeenth century) has appended to 
his commentary on the Naibodhacarita.” It may, however, 
hi. questioned whether Ratnakara bore the title rdjdiwJca 
in his own time, and whether, at so early a date, the use 
of the term was extended to Brahmanical officials. 

It is curious that, as Dr. Stein remarks, in the later 
Kashmir chronicles the same title is used to designate 
Muhammadan officers of rank. This accounts for the 
use of the word Ran* in Kashmir as a Muhammadan krftm 
name, which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly 
to Razdan (Rajanaka) os a family name' of Brahmans. 

I noted above the fre(iuent occurrence of rajdnakaa 
in the Chamba inscriptions of the pre - Muhammadan 
period. It is remarkable that in the numerous later 
inscriptions found in that State they are never mentioned. 
There is no record to show in what manner the Ra^aa 
lost their position and power. We can only surmise that 
those numerous and warlike vassals — not less turbulent 
probably than the Damaras of Kashmir — constituted 
a constant danger to the supreme position of the RSjA 
It must have been his policy to curtail their power. 
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This end he may have attained partly by main force. 
But what has been remarked above indicates that, on 
the whole, the policy of the Rajas was the same as 
that followed by the kings of France in reducing their 
big barons: the vassals were converted into courtiers. 
It is indeed curious how the history of the word rand 
is analogous with that of titles of nobility in Europe. 

The word rand has finally become a caste-name, and 
is now used as such in the Kahgra valley and Chamba 
State. I quote the following passage from the Kangra 
Gazetteer, vol. i, 1883-4, p. 88, borrowed almost verbatim 
from Mr. Barnes’ Settlement Report for that district 
(pp. 63 f.): “Another class of Rjijputs who enjoy great 
distinction in the hills are the descendants ot ancient 
petty chiefs or Rilnas, whose title and tenure is said to 
have preceded that of the RAjas themselves. These petty 
chiefs have long since been dispossessed, and their holdings 
absorbed in the larger principalities. Still the name of 
Rdna is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Mians.^ The principal families are those of Chari, 
Giro, Kanhiari, Pathidr, Habrol, Siimbar, Dadwal, and 
other localities. Besides these, the following races occupy 
a high rank : the Indauria, Malhotar, Saldria, Harchandar, 
LudhiArach, PatiAl, Chib, JarAl, Bhugalia, and others which 
it would be tedious to record. All tht^se tribes affect most 
of the customs of RAjpiits. They select secluded spots for 
their dwellings, immure their women, are very particular 
with whom they marry or betroth in marriage, but have 
generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists 
their chief distinction from the MiAns.” 


> MiAn, i.e. Miy&A, iH the title given to the R&jpats of the Panjftb 
Hille. It dates apparently back to the time when the sons of hill chiefs 
used to stay at the Mug^l court, and was, so it seems, originally applied 
to them exclusively. It has gradually become a caste-name for Hill 
Rajpdte in general. 
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. In ChambA State the position of the is not 

different from that of the agricultural oastes with which 
they intermarry. There exist, however, in ChambA a few 
Ba^as in the original sense of the word, who still hold 
the position of their ancestors, the Rajanakas of the 
inscriptions. Chief among them is the Rai^ia of Trilokn&th, 
the famous place of pilgrimage on the Upper Chandra- 
bhaga, whose barony extends over a large portion of 
Chamba Lahul. 

Regarding the position of tlie Ranas in ChambA, I am 
indebted to Dr. .1. Hutchison, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
for the following information : “ The common (i.e. agri- 
cultural) Ranas,” ho writes, “are all free from hegar 
(forced labour) or any kind of State service except personal 
attendance on the Raja if he is in their neighbourhood 
and on special occasion in Chamba. When any of the 
principal (i e. ruling) Ranas dies, his heir has to come 
t( Chamlia to obtain a patta (charter) from the Baja, and 
in the case of the Triloknath Rana a small khilat (robe 
of honour) is given. The son of the Triloknath BA^A is 
addressed as Tilca^ 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


Zai dan’s Umayyads and ‘Abbasids. 

Apart from all personal considerations, I regret the 
appearance of Mr. Brooks’s review of this book in the 
J.B.A.S., because it reflects on the whole body of modem 
Eastern writers, who must not all stand or fall by ZaidAn, 
and dictates a course of conduct to the Gibb Trustees, who- 
are recognized authorities on Moslem history. His review 
is open to objection alike whether he can or cannot read 
Arabic. If he can, how comes it that he has not consulted 
the original, and is unaware that many of the authoritiei 
quoted exist only in Oriental editions ? If he cauuoti. 
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whence does ho know that Tabari should have been 
used, and how can he venture to correct the translation ? 
His correction ‘exclusiveness’ for ‘chauvinism’ as the 
rendering of ‘ amhiyyah suggests that he does not 
know the language ; for the Arabic word certainly means 
‘ exaggerated patriotism,’ which is the definition of ‘ chau- 
vinism’ given in the Encyclopedic Dictionary. It is worth 
while observing that the reviewer of the book in the Revue 
dw Monde Mufinlman stiys: “parini les pages int^rcssantes 
de ce livre, celles consacrees au ehauvinisine arabe m^ritent, 
tout particulierement, d’etre signalt^es.” This reviewer 
diflfers from Mr. Brooks entirely as to the merits of both 
author and translator. 

Another puzzle is the statement that there are few 
signs of ac(]uaintance with European works in Zaidan’s 
book. I fear that anyone who does not find the signs 
of von Kremers Culfiityet<chichte and Culturyeschicht- 
liclie Streifzilge everywhere in the book can have little 
acquaintance with European works on Islamic civilization 
himself. 

With regard to the detailed criticisms, they are* not all 
intelligible. Why must the statement that the first 
Turkish leader suckled a wolf be a slip or misprint ? The 
dictionary referred to says ‘ suckle ’ means ( 1 ) to nurse 
at the breast, (2) to suck. The latter sense, which the 
context determines, is not wholly unknown, though it 
may be rare, as my authority implies. The story of one 
mother having forty-one children would not, I fancy, be 
set down by medical authorities as a sheer impossibility. 
The sentence at page 222. 7 — “ It is not surprising that 
the Caliphs became a mere instrument in the hands of 
the Turks, the Caliph being on the winning side whenever 
there was a struggle between them for power” — ought 
not to puzzle a writer in this Journal. I feel almost 
ashamed to explain that ‘ being ’ is equivalent to ‘ being 
found.’ And indeed, in the other cases of faults for 
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which I am responsible, a considerable effort is required 
to misunderstand most of the passages, wliich I feel sure 
few readers will make. 

The right to issue a translation without comment has 
not, I think, been (juestioned hitherto. How much will 
be intelligible will depend on the amount of knowledge 
with wliieh the reader starts. Thus we might expect the 
reviewf^r of a book on Islam to know that the name Jurji 
indicated that its bearer was a Christian, but we see 
from Mr. Brooks’s case that a reviewer may lack this 
information A translator who undertook to provide for ' 
ev('ry possible form of ignorance in his readers would 
lind Ins life draw to a close before^ his translation was 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


BhVMAHA AND DaNDIN. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar contributed in this Journal, 1905, 
p. 535 ff., an interesting article on Bhamaha, the Rhetorician. 
Through the kindness of Professor Rangacharyar, of Madras, 
1 secured a transcript of the manuscript of Bhamaha s work. 
In this communication I propose to discuss some of the 
points raised by Mr. Narasimhiengar, and to make a few 
observations on other points connected with the subject. 

I demur to the conclusion arrived at on p. 535 that 
Bhamaha was a Buddhist. My transcript reads the intro- 
ductory verse differently from the manuscript used by 
Mr. Narasimhiengar, and presents the name 6arva instead 
of Sarva.^ This shakes the foundations of his theory, 
^arva is a well-known name of i^iva.^ As to the word 

‘ Twnir ^ i 

' irt I (Amara, 1, i, 30). Compare 

also BhAmaha’s own words : 

(BhAmaha, vi, 82). 
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Sarvajfia, it cannot be argued that it is applied exclusively 
to Buddha. Mr. Narasimhiengar has cited the AmarakoAa, 
I, i, 13, as giving Sarvajfla as a name of Buddha, but has 
overlooked what occurs a few lines farther on. Amara 
himself says that Sarvajha is also a name of K^iva.^ • This 
fact, together with the reading 6arva in Bhamaha’s 
introductory verse, takes away almost all the ground 
from under the feet of Mr. Narasimhiengar. The tran- 
script in my possession reads, in the other verse quoted 
from Bhamaha, adrxms mrvJya ityapi, and not sdrvas 
adrvlya, as that of Mr. Narasimhiengar does. As tfee 
introductory verse contains a salutation to 6arva, i.e. to 
l&iva, the derivation of the words sdrva and aarvlya does 
not prove anything either one way or the other. The 
two words simply mean 'well disposed to all.’ It is 
doubtful whether Panini (v, 1. 10) regards mr?;a as 
a name of Buddha. On the contrary, it seems very 
probable that he applied the word to anything that was 
well disposed or beneticial to all. The name Rakrilagomin 
cannot prove much. When the Buddhists had lived for 
centuries on good terms with their rivals in religion, it 
is quite possible that some of th(*, names peculiar to the 
Buddhists might have been adopted by the followers of 
Brahmanism. A remarkable point militating against the 
view that Bhamaha was a Buddhist is that there is not, in 
the whole of the work, a single quotation or verse bearing 
a distinctive mark of Buddhism, while all the verses refer 
to the Brahmanic gods and to Brahmanic ideas. Compare 
in this respect the commentary of Namisadhu, which bristles 
with quotations from Jaina writers. For all these reasons, 
I think that it has not been proved that Bhamaha was 
a Buddhist. On the contrary, I have shown good grounds 
for saying that he was a Hindu and a worshipper of Siva. 


‘ VifWhnPrfW; l it: eto. (Aman, 1, 1, J6). 
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As* to\he age of Bhiinaha, I am glad to aee that 
1ft. Narasimhiengar arrives at the same oonclusion as 
tiiat which I independently reached in my essay on the 
history of Alaipkara literature (not yet published).^ He 
incontestably proves that Bhainaha is later than I)a^<}i^* 
He omits, however, one point bearing on the relation of 
Dandin and Bhamaha. There is one vers^ common to 
both.^ The verse is given by both as an example of 
the figure Preyas. Dandin, it is generally supposed, does 
not borrow any verse, except the much -discussed one, 
limpatTva tamo, from any writer. If this be correct, 
thtn we must regard the verse in question as composed 
by Dandin. In that case it would furnish another 
argument for saying that Bhainaha is later than Dandin. 

On p 542 Mr. Narasimhiengar discusses a passage from 
Namisadhu and comes to the conclusion that there were 
two rhetoricians, Medhavinanda and Rudra, and finds fault 
with those who regard MedhAvirudra as the name of 
one author. The evidence, in his opinion irrefutable, that 
he produces, will not hold water, if properly examined. 
Because Bhamaha and Namisadhu give quotations under 
the name Medhavin, Mr. Narasimhiengar supposes that 
Medhavin is quite distinct from Rudra in the passage 
quoted by liim from Namis&dhu.® Mr. Narasimhiengar 
overlooks the fact that, when a person’s name is com- 
pounded of two separable elements, he is often referred 

^ The Bombay University awarded to me a gold medal for this essay 
m 

* Compare, however, the following verse from the Mahftbh&rata : 

vj ^ i ^ ftu nw tui) ijw- 

Si n M WT fa I (Udyogaparvan, Ixxxix, 24). The versa 

common to both is : WT fmiit I 

l (KavySdarfa, ri, 27 #, and 

Bh&maha, iii, 6). ^ 

#1^ vrwwviT#i^jpn*wn^ynTn ^nivwnrairorrvniw 

(Nunii&dlra on Rudrsta, i, 2). 
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to by the first component oMy or sometimes by the 
second, e.g., Dharmatkirti is quoted as Kirti, BhartrihiAri 
as Hari, and Bhimasena as Bhima. In the aame^waj^ 
Medhavin may be a shorter form of Medhavirudra. This 
would not be an unusual name, for a Malavarudra is 
mentioned by Kshemendra in his Auchityavichara- 
charcha.^ The strongest argument, however, against the 
theory that Medhavin and Rudra are two distinct rheto- 
ricians is that, while Namisadhu often quotes Dan din, 
Medhavin. and Bhamaha by name, there is not a 8ing|p 
quotation expressly taken from Rudra. If Rudra 
an eminent and ancient rhetorician as Mr. Narasimhienglr 
supposes, we naturally expect that Namisadhu, in his 
voluminous commentary, should have at least once quoted 
him, especially as he quotes many times from the three 
others who have been joined with the supposed Rudra. 
I am, therefore, led to the conclusion that the rhetorician 
Rudra, the predecessor of Bhamaha, is an imaginary person. 

On p. 543 Mr. Narasimhiengar accepts the end of the 
sixth century as the date of Dandin There is a line 
of evidence which has apparently not been investigated 
by anyone up to the present, and which might go far to 
settle the question of Dandin’s age. Dandin, in his Kavyft- 
dar^a, refers to a king Rajavarman.^ The date of * 
Bajavarman would heip us in determining the date 
Dandin. I hope that antiquarians will take up 
humble suggestion. Pandit, in his masterly introduction 


' Under verse 15 : ^ 

finrraiK: I 

* ^^1?: ’gvf ftm j*wft ^ 

wt irt ^ I Tft ^ TTifr i 

I (Kftvyfidsrta, ii, 278-S74)< 
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td* the (jRludavaho, has pdfii^ed out that ^aiyikar&chftrya 
nfentions a king Rajavarman in liis BhAshya on the 
Chanlogya-Upanishad.^ 

There is a commentary ascribed to a Bhamaha on the 
Prakritapraka^a of Vararuchi. It is noteworthy that 
the introductory verse contains a salutation to Qane^a.* 
If nemo scholar proves the identity of the two Bhamahas, 
ho would render a great service to the cause of Sanskrit 
studies 

P. V. Kane. 


Inscription at ]val‘ah-i-Sang. 

In 1902 I had the honour of reading a paper before the 
Royal Asiatic Society entitled “Historical Notes on South- 
East Persia” {vide J.RAS. for October, 1902). In it 
I described my discovery of Kahah-i-Sang, an ancient 

f ital of the Kirman province, and gave the purport of 
inscription which was chiselled in honour of Sultan 

f' * • 

lAhmad, *Imad-ud-Din of the MuzafFar dynasty of KirmAn 
in AH. 789 (1387). My first visit to these ruins, the 
importance of which has since been fully demonstrated 
m Mr, Guy Le Strange's ‘The Lands of the Eastern 
%Wiphato ” {vide pp. 300 et seqq.V was in 1900. Four 
liPro later 1 was fortunate enou^ to be able to make 
alpbond inspection of this interesting site, and this time 
t j^^was accompanied by a competent Persian scholar, who 
caipfully copied the pulpit inscription. Moreover, thanks 
my cousin, Mr. H. R Sykes, I am able to illustrate 

* * i %nt 

I (Chhiindfig'yopaiiinhadbhagbya, u, 23 , p. 104, 

Poona ed.). 
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these historical rmns ^ two r^Karkably good |9l^ograpSs^ 
which add considerlft>ly to the value of my deseriptidb. 
The inscription, as copied by the learned Af?al-ul-Milk 
Kirman, and the translation run as follows : — 

JjUlt jjUlt 

erf'll? 

jIfiL x^\ ^ILL^n M ujOuiJb 

. . ^ 4i>^\ iS \a^ Aj llaL^ 

“In the time of the Sultan, the Pioufl, the Just, the Yictorious 
from Heaven, with Victory and Honour and Conquest and 
Greatness, the Pillar of Justice and Religion (Hmad-ul-Halc^ 
wa’d*Dln), the believer in the Eternal King, the Father of Go(^ 
Deeds ( Abu-1- KhaiiHt), the So^'ereigik^^hraad May God nu|||| 
his rule everlasting. The Smallest w the Inhabitants of 
Provinces, Kutb Sultan . . . in the } ear 789.” 

P. M. Sx|i|||| 

•British Consulate General^ Mtshed. 

January ISth, 1908. ** ^ 



The^ittite Cuneiform Tablets from Bog^az 

Since mj publication of the Hittite Cuneiform tab 
in the Journal of tbn Royal :Aii^tic Society for 
October, I have received another fragment of the* larg 
tablet (No. I) from Dr. Mc^nzie Nevtcm, of SmynUK 
This shows that the word 'Vhiclt I Iwive transliterate*^ 
KUR Kih-iS-tna ought to be ttanseribed/eribi tu-ma, ‘after 
this,’ the group of wedges at the beginning of it Arming 
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a single character (cw/ci or EQIE) and not two (KUR hh), 
Mfhile the character which follows, though written like irf, 
turns out to be intended for Hence on the Reverse 
we have a list of mountains, of which the words which 
follow the ideograph of ‘ mountain ’ may be the names. 


Daliahia Infar^ Lujror^ Etfypt, 
Dmmhft 3Ut, IW, 


A. H. Sayce. 


P (' Ray’s ENtjrUSH Tuanslation ()^ the Mahabhakata. 

P C Kay M Enghsli tiaiislatioii of tlu' Mahabharata is 
a coiivonKTit and useful woik, and does credit to the 
tianslatoi, whose native language was Bengali and not 
English It IS, however, well known that in places it is 
no! accuiate, and sometimes pai takes lather of the nature 
of a commentaiy than of a true lendeimg of the Sanskrit 
original 

In several passages the translatoi animadverts with 
Considerable emphasis upon the defects of the older Bengali 
translation made under the auspices of Raja Mahtab Chand 
of Buidwan I have lately had occasion somewhat minutely 
to compare the long ISanti Parvan of the epic in its original 
form with the English translation, and I find that where 
the latter varies from the Sanskrit it agrees with the 
Bengali version. In fact, the English rendering seems 
to have been made from the Bengali and not from the 
Sanskrit. As an example take MBh. xii, 13144. The 
Sanskrit text runs. — 

Aniruddlui iti proktO lokd*ndm prabluivdvya/yalp. 

The Bengali translation is — 

Aniruddha-rUpi ukta Jmn ; tdha halt^-i lok ^ilfealer 
vUpa^ o lay hay. 

J.ILA.B. r 
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The English rendering is, “He is otherwise called Aniruddha, 
and is the source of the Creation and Destruction of the 
universe.” 

Both versions arc no doubt based on the commentary, 
but the English is a literal translation of the Bengali. 


Camheriey. 

January JOth, 1008. 


George A. Grierson. 


The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana’s {’oins. 

The last number (Ixii, p. 221) of tlie Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society contains 
an account by the Rev. II. R. Scott of the Nasik Hoard 
of Nahapana’s Coins, discovered in the eai ly part of last 
year, over 9,000 of the coins being counter-stamped by 
Qotamiputra Satakarni I, the conqueror of Naha])ana. 

For a full account of this interesting and important 
find, numl)ering about 15,000 coins, readers must be 
referred to the Bombay J('urnal, but there are one or 
two points that might be noted and a conjecture 
hazarded. 

The coins, Mr. Scott points out, represent the king as 
of various ages, “ some of the faces being young enough 
to be twenty years of age and others old enough looking 
to be that of a man of seventy.” 

It will be remembered that this was the case with the 
four sptecimens, hitherto the only ones known of Naha- 
pana’s coins, described by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 
the inference he drew being that the coins represented 
Nahapana at different periods of liis life. 

Mr. Scott, with thousands to work upon, instead of 
four,1ii^s strong evidence against this theory in the fact 
tliat not only do the faces vary in aare but in^ery feature, 
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and- he comes to the conclusion " that not one face is 
represented, but many/* Examination of the coins has 
shown also the fact that the purer and more perfect 
form of ilie Greek lettering is frequently found on coins 
with the older heads, while those Muth the younger heads 
have the Greek lettering in a more or less corrupt form. 

Mr. Scott's solution of this difficulty (which he himself 
admits to be somewhat fai -fetched) is that the heads 
represented are those of memhi'rs of Nahapana’s family, 
who “ caused their own likeiKssses to bo engraved on the 
aoiiis whilst keeping the inscription of NahapdiUa un- 
changed, as he was th(" founder of the family.” This 
does not seem to meet the case, and here it might be 
suggested that thes(» faces are not likenesses at all, but 
merely copien of Roman coins with Greek inscriptions. 
If this is coiTect it would account for the fact that the 
correctness or corruptness of the letters does not corre- 
spond with the apparent age of the king. 

This surmise is strengthened by the figures on plates 
ii iii, where the headdress, the style of dressing the hair, 
th(» absence of moustache, and, above all, the shape of the 
hc*nd and features are very similar to the heads on 
coins of the Roman emperors of from 30 B.c, to 160 A.D., 
and the figures on these plates, if examined with no 
previous knowledge of where they came from, might easily 
be mistaken for Roman coins, especially those of Alexandria 
bearing the Greek legends. 

One other fact in support of this theory is that, none 
of these salient features appears on the coins of Nahapana’s 
successors, which show a different style of headdress, 
long curling hair, moustaches, and quite a different type 
of features. 
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The Seven-Headed Dragon. 

In the Mantiq-ut-tair, edition De Tassy, line 2271, 
occurs this passage : — 

** Everyone who constantly shares bed and board 
With the seven-headed dragon in Tainuz (July), 

In this pastime incurs many ills, 

Death on the gibbet is to him a very slight thing.’* 

This dragon is compared to the lover who thirsts for his 
own blood, and must therefore expect to be beheaded liltfe 
a dragon (line 2258). Again, in the life of the Sufi martyr 
Husain bin Mansur Hallaj in the Tazkirat-uUAuHya som(‘ 
Arabic verses are ascribed to him wherein he declares 
that his beloved has allotted to him the gibbet and the 
headsman's mat “ like one who drinks wine with the 
dragon (at-Tinnin) in summer." The Persian rendering 
is Dar shay Ab, * in the hot month of Ab.' 

Who is the dragon here referred to ^ The constellation 
Draco {aUTinnm)^ which is said to spread over seven 
signs of the zodiac, does not seem to satisfy the problem. 
Neither do the ascending and descending nodes of th(‘ 
moon, which are called the head and tail of the dragon, 
and figure in horoscopes. Is the dragon the Persian 
Azhidahak, whose story as told in the Bundehesh and 
other Pahlavi texts bears a strong family likeness to that 
of the seven-headed dragon of Revelations xii ? The 
mention of the Syrian months Tamuz and Ab perhaps 
indicates a Syrian origin for the myth, or it may hit 
a variant of the Babylonian Tiamat myth ? 

Can anyone explain who or what is meant by this 
seven-headed dragon ? 


E. H. Whinfield. 
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The NaVASAHASANKACHABITA op PADMAOtrPTA. 

With reference to some remarks in this Journal for 
1907, page 1072, Di Zachariae wishes it to be made known 
that the translation, given in the Antiquary, 

1907, pages 149-72, of the article by him and Professor 
Buhler published in 1888, on the Navasahasankacharita 
oi Padinagupta, was made and published without his 
knowledge and eo-operation, and that he is consequently 
not ies])onsible for any details in it being not quite up to 
dat(' Foi the iiiionnation of leaders who are interested 
111 ihe subieet oi the poem, it may be added that the text, 
edited b^ Pandit Vaiiian Shasti i Islam pm kar, was published 
in the Bombay Sauskiit Seiics in 1895 


Historical Congress 

An Historical Congress will be hold at Berlin from the 
6th to 12th ol August, 1908. It is divided into eight 
Sections , the first is the History of the East, of which 
Piofessor Sachau is the President 

The Organization Committee consists of Dr. Eeinhold 
Koser, Cai menstrasse 9 . Dr Eduaid Meyer, Gross-Lichter- 
telde (West) Mommsenstrasse 7/8, and Dr. Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Westend, Ahovnallee 12 
The subscription to the Congress is £1. 
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Life and Labour of the People of India. By 
Abdullah Yusuf-Ali. 

IVlr. Yusuf-Ali not only posHesHos the pen of a ready 
writer, >)ut h(‘ uses it with the skill and feeling of an 
artist. At tlu^ saiiu' time he is bcjth an official in the 
hi^lr'st grade ol Govern luent stTvice in India and a 
native knowing the wants attd aspirations of the subject 
population, and can therefore speak with an inside know- 
ledge of aflairs. He exposes the failure of administrative 
effort, and with tact lays bare the weaknesses of his 
fellow-countrymen, suggesting lx)th the line of amelioration 
from above and the direction of self-help from below. 
Nothing could be more accurate than the description of 
town life, as picturestiue as it is accurate, and the 
experienced resident will recognize the justice of the 
strictures passed on the lack of an earnest faith in 
a common good, the alisence of social aims, and the 
hollowness of professed ideals. Similarly, the sketch of 
village life, full in details, correct in proportion, is as 
vivid as though painted in colours on the canvas of the 
artist. It shows the administration, the economy, the 
structure of the village as a unified, cohesive community, 
having self-contained, mutually-supplied wants, and free 
social intercourse within well-adjusted restrictions ; at the 
same time, the defect of insanitation is not passed over, 
and the author traces the gradual adaptation of the old 
order to new conditions, a transition fortunately so far 
accomplished without a rupture of that frank under- 
standing which has always existed between the people in 
villages an(^ their exotic governors. 
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We arc furnished in the chapter on the leisured classes 
with a sharp analysis of the causes which have brought 
about a marked change in the general social fabric, 
illustrated, among other instances, by the pitiable condition 
of the followers of the old or traditional learning, to 
which some still cling in the face of modern thought. For 
these men, wlio are gradually sinking into poverty and 
neglect, Mr. Yusuf- Ali pleads in a vein of by no means 
barren sympathy, for he suggests a means of assistance 
which cannot Jiurt their pride, while it meets an ad- 
ministrative need. 

The much debated topic of education in India is liandled 
with honest fearlessness ; and there is much vosiHon in the 
condemnation of the perfunctory, lifeless work of our 
schools, elementary and higher, to which is largely 
attributable the failure of our Indian Uni\ei*sity system 
to turn out young men of ordered intellect and well- 
proportioned mind. Tin' chapters on industrial and 
economic problems, and that on civic life, bristle with 
criticisms and suggestions conceived in fair spirit and 
expressed in free and thoughtful language, which should 
stimulate to action the author’s fellow -citizens, without 
whom advance on a sound basis is not possible. The State 
cannot do everything for all men c'ven in India. Social 
tendencies are discussed with breadth of view, and the 
chapter devoted to this subject illustrates most fully the 
clear perception and power of close observation which 
Mr. Yusuf- Ali possesses. 

It is on the subject of woman in the East that an 
Oriental writer finds it as difficult as does the European 
to speak, but for Mr. Yusuf-Ali there is no mystery 
attaching to the pardah^ and his tact is great, as is his 
experience. He has given us glimpses of the brightest 
and best pictures of Indian home life, not always open 
to the European, and has shown by examples from both 
the past and present the possibilities of a future expansion 
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of the field open to Indian women in literature, public 
life, and private spheres of duty. The honest optimism, 
and the strong faith in the people themselves and in the 
good intention of the British system of government in 
India, which characterize this book througliout, mark it 
out as one to he recommended to all who have an 
interest in our Indian Empire. 

W. Hoey. 

How TO i.tARN HiNDCsi'ANi. By Major F. R. H. Chapman. 
HixnUsTAXi (iKAMMAii Self-tait(jht. B}^ Capt. C. A. 

Thimm. 

Major Chapman must have observed, as many others 
who tescli Hindustani hav(‘ done, that the mere reading 
of a grammar or tin* learning of rules by rote, will not 
enable any person to speak Hindustani correctly, and that 
the application of the rules must from the earliest stages 
be illustrated by sentences rendered into that language by 
the learner, Hi‘ has also realized that the reading of 
native literature and cori*espondence requires familiarity 
with the written character rather than with the type- 
printed (lohd -HaM) books issued by European presses. 
The result is a useful book, giving in Part I the alphabet 
and rules of orthography aild accidence, in concise and 
clear form, and in Pai*t II the essential rules of syntax 
with exercises illustrating the rules. The author has 
wisely refrained from etymological speculation and 
discussion of the views of others, which disfigure and 
uselessly pad out some grammars. He has merely stated 
grammatical facts, leaving them to be accepted by his 
pupils, and has carefully illustrated the rules laid down. 

In Part III of the work, exercises, consisting .chiefiy 
of connected passages which have already been set in 
examination papers at Calcutta or Madras, have been col- 
lected for translation into Hindustani. A good vocabolaiy 
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has been provided. With Major Chapman no fault can be 
found for including the passages such as they are, but it 
is fair to remark that some passages which have been set 
in the examinations for military officers seem to demand 
too close a knowledge of the idiom of native* historical 
writings on the one hand or of military terminology on 
the other. This induces the ' cram ’ of set j^hrases. In 
both teaching and examining the aim should be to 
stimulate the acquisition of a free and ready knowledge 
of the language of every-day life. Major Chapman has 
out of the thousand and om* passages s(‘t from time to 
time selected but few presenting these objectionable 
features. 

In Part IV we have a new departure* in the "inclusion 
of letters, samples of familiar correspondence, among the 
documents given for manuscript reading. Few Englishmen 
cap write a friendly (non-official or private) l(*tter to 
a pative gentleman, and yet occasions reejuiring such 
communications do arise. Anything whicli would help an 
English officer to be independent of the m'Uywhl is welcome. 
To know the style and methods of tlie people themselves 
is a primary help. 

Capt. Thimm’s (irammar is tluoughout based on the 
romanized alphabet. It is compressed into a small compass, 
and is intended to enable a learner to teach himself the 
Hindustani language. This is the second edition of the 
work, and is in respect of arrangement a great improve- 
ment on the lirst. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bilgrami’s 
illness prevented him from revising the original work, but 
fortunately Mr. Blumhardt undertook the task, and his 
painstaking care is everywhere apparent, more especially 
in changes in the presentation of grammatical points and 
in the addition of matter noticed in the Preface. The 
pptential usefulness of the book has been increased, but 
it is open to doubt if the romanized character answers 
the purpose of a teaching instrument in the case of 
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Oriental languages. It certainly is not in that way equal 
to the native character itselfi for it loses the aid of the 
eye, which would convey the image of the sound, so to 
speak, of the strange letter and of the new words, and thus 
help the studi^nt’s memory. Perhaps some people think 
that the patli of the learner is rendered easier by the use 
of familiar letteis, even though extraneous dots and dashes 
be added, but despite this impression and the adoption of 
this convenlional mode of writing, it is certain that for 
one who aims at real knowledge, not to say scholarship, 
“the longei Avay lound” by the native alphabet is “the 
•^lioiler way hoiii(‘ There is no royal road to learning. 

W. Hoey. 


Reports or the (’‘amhiiidge Anthkopolooical Ex- 
pedition TO Torres Straits. Vol. Ill : LinguistSss. 
By Sidney H. Ray. (Cambiidge : at the University 
Press, 1007.) 

At tirst sight the subject of this great work would 
app('ar to lie entirely outside the sphere of interest of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and its Journal : whatever extension 
one may be disposed to giv|& to the term * Asiatic,’ it 
cannot in any sense, ethnological, linguistic, or other, be 
made to take in the little group of islands that dot 
the straits lying between Australia and New Guinea. 
Nevei*theless, apart from the acknowledgment which is 
due to the courtesy of the Cambridge University Press 
in presenting this work to the Society’s library, there 
is a certain amount of justification for noticing it in 
a periodical devoted to Asiatic research. From the point 
of view of linguistics, the greater part of tlie islands of the 
South Seas (excluding the island-continent of Australia) 
affls virtually fragments of Asia ; the languages which 
spoken throughout almost the whole of this vast and 
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scattered insular region belong to the Malayo-Pol 3 m 6 sian 
family, which is undoubtedly of Asiatic origin and affinity, 
It is true that the languages of the Torres Straits islands 
do not fall within this category. But in geographical 
position they lie very close to the borders of the Melanesian 
languages, a branch of the great Mai ay o - Polynesian 
family, and an investigation of their characteristics is not 
altogether without bearing on the problems connected with 
their Melanesian neighbours. 

Mr. Ray’s book is a large one, <'xcoeding 525 pages 
quarto. The first half of it is taken up with grammars, 
vocabularies, and texts of the two languages of Torres 
Straits. These are all very full of detail, v(‘iy interesting, 
and in every way models of their kind. TR second 
half of the work deals, of course more* briefly, with the 
languages of Cape York Pcminsula (North Queensland) 
and British New (luirn^a. TIk^ reason for including these 
irl^ihe survey lies in the fact tliat the Torres Straits 
languages are not homogeneous ; there is a Western 
language which is Australian in origin and affinity, and 
an Eastern one whicli is related to tin- Papuan languages 
of the neighbouring coast of New Guinea. The circum- 
stance is rather curious, l>ecause it appears that the 
Torres Straits islanders are quite Papuan in physical 
characteristics and not Australian at all. But such 
seeming discrepancies between the evidence of anthro- 
pology and linguistics are after all common enough in 
various pai*ts of the world. 

The two languages of Torres Straits, belonging as they 
do to two quite distinct families of speech, are treated 
separately in this book. From the point of view of 
grammar, though l)oth are sufficiently complicated, the 
Western would appear to be somewhat the simpler of the 
two. It tises suffixes only, whereas the Eastern one uses 
prefixes as well. Both, like the Australian and 
languages with which they must respectively be elaslW, 
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are m the agglutinative stage of developin^nt. In the 
Western tongue there appears to be a remarkable identity 
of verbal and nominal suffixes : it would seem that the 
sailie machinery is made to express relations both of time 
and space, if (as 1 imagine) the case-suffixes are, in the 
main oi altogether, originally of locative import. The 
Western language possesses numerous ways of forming 
the plural of substantives , the Eastern one has no such 
formation at all The Western language uses particles 
to indicat(‘ gender and, strange as it may seem, includes 
large tilings with females, small ones with males. The 
EaHlcrn language has nothing oi thc^ kind : even in the 
thud person of the pionoun it makes no difference of 
gender 

In both tongues the \eib is exceedingly complex. The 
Western language does not modify its form to indica^ 
person, but on tlu' othei hand the Eastern one indicates 
pe son with reference to the relation existing between 
agent (t nd ohjfc i and the speaker. The number of objects 
also, in both languages, affects the form of the verb. In 
both languages the verb has many different moods, and 
in the Western one numerous tenses. Altogether the 
description of the veib is most interesting, but must have 
been an uncommonly difficult piece of work to do. In both 
languages postposititins do the work of our prepositions, 
but numerals properly so called extend only to 'two/ 
though by means of composition they can be made to go 
as far as ' six ’ In modern times English numerals have 
been introduced wholesale, affording an excellent illustration 
of the facility with which such loan words can be adopted 
by primitive forms of speech. Although these languages 
Tiad no true numerals (beyond ‘ one * and ‘ two '), there 
was originally a very curious system of counting hy 
reference to parts of the body, beginning with the little 
ft of the left hand and going up the arm to the^ 
ler, across the body, and down the other arm an^ 
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hand. Out of this prolix and rather variable method 
a definite numeral system might ultimately have been 
evolved, if the need for one had been felt before these 
races fell under the spell of European influence. But^H is 
now obsolete, the English numerals being no doubt fotind 
much simpler and more convenient. The syntax of the 
two languages, Western and Eastern, is much the same : 
the subject and the direct object (and also usually the 
indirect object) precede the verb, as likewise does the 
adverb. Attributive adjectives, nouns, and possossives 
(pronouns) precede the word they qualify. The syntax 
is thus (juite the opposite of the Malayo - Polynesian 
system, in which qualifying words follow those that 
they qualify. 

The vocabularies of the two languages givt*n in this 
book are copious. Then‘ is an index of the English 
equivalents which adds immenstdy to their utility for 
^Bfcparative purposes. Tlie texts are numerous and 
lengthy enough to illustrate the peculiarities of these 
languages, and they are especially valuable as being the 
genuine work of natives, in fact the first attempt, among 
these races, at anything approai-hing literary composition. 
They are also of intrinsic int<‘rest as being inostlj’’ 
concerned with native legends which have hitherto been 
handed down by oral tradition only. Many of these 
stories are of a childlike and somewhat incoherent 
character, which no doubt reflects faithfully enough the 
mental attitude of the race and makes them on that 
account the more valuable. 

The second half of the book has a wider scope, including 
as it does a number of grammars and comparative vocabu- 
laries of Australian, Papuan, and Melanesian language^ 
More than a hundred different languages are enumerated 
and, as far as the circumstances permitted, described in 
this part of the work. Here Mr. Bay has had to ||||['^ 
largely on materials collected by others, such matSKls 
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being often much less representative and complete than 
those that ho has collected himself. Thus the data 
available for the study of the Australian languages of 
York Peninsula (Noiih Queensland) are scanty, 
aill do not appear to throw very much light on the 
subject of tlie Torres Sti'aits languages, though the affinity 
between thi‘ Western language of Torres Straits and some 
of the Noi'th Queensland ones ‘^(oms to be established 
beyond a doubt 

Foi Biitisli New (guinea tht^ materials are somewhat 
more copious It was Mi Ray, it will be remembered, 
who first point(‘d out the existence in this region of the 
class of languages which he denominated ‘ Papuan ’ as 
.sonu'thing (piite distinct fiom the Melanc‘sian languages, 
and this discoveiy, with which his name wdll always 
remain associated, was of vital importance in connection 
with Oceanic ethnology It afforded a clue to w]^ 
h d till then been a %ery pu/zling problem, namely, dfc 
ciicumstaiict' that languages of Malayo-Polyiiesian affinuy 
were spoken in the islands known as Melanesia by more 
or less Negroid tiibes that could not possibly be correlated 
anthropologically either wdth Indonesians or Polynesians. 
Yet it was plain that the Melanesian tongues were ulti- 
mately of Indonesian descent, and thus here again the 
linguistic and th(‘ anthropological evidence appeared to 
contradict each othci*. Mr. Ray's discovery that among 
some of the tribes of New Guinea the entirely alibn 
languages, now termed ‘ Papuan,' had survived, helps one 
to get over the difficulty . it raises a strong presumption, 
amounting to practical certainty, that in former times 
these Papuan languages w’^ere spoken throughout the 
Vhole of the region where Negroid blood prevails, but 
have been in pai*t superseded by the invading Melanesian 
•jytongues, which are simpler in structure and (for .that 
|re|Mn as well as their association with a somewhat 
\ h^^^ standard of culture) tend to repla(^ the 
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complex Papuan ones wherever the two come into direct 
contact with one anotlier. 

Much, it must be confessed, remains still to be worked 
out. The whole conception of ‘ Papuan ' Is^nguajjlfc is 
at present hardly more than a negative one : it deimes 
something that is neither Melanesian nor Australian, nor 
anything else that can, as yet, be classified in any of 
the other known families of language. It would seem 
that the Papuan tongues differ so much amongst them- 
selves tliat it must for the present, at least, be considered 
doubtful whether they can be classed together as one 
family, thougli they do apparc'iitly fall into a number 
of groups, within each of whieli therii is undoubted 
afSnity. Nothing could emphasize moi-e strong'^y the state 
of primitive isolation in which the different Papuan 
tribes must have lived hitlu'rto, than this extraordinary 
(^ergenee in language. And, of course, thotigh it does 
necessarily imply original divei‘sity of speech, such 
a condition of things makes the assumption of the 
existence of a Papuan family of languages a very 
hypothetical matter. It must be said that Mr. Ray has 
in no way prejudged this question : he does not postulate 
the existence of such a family of speech, but, on the 
contrary, expressly asseits that the languages he terms 
* Papuan ’ fall into several veiy distinct groups which 
have no common grammar or vocabulary. 

Nevertheless, there is sulficient primd fttoie reason for 
the hypothesis that these distinct Papuan groups may 
be ultimately connect(id ; at any rate, enough reason to 
justify further investigation into the question from that 
point of view. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this^ 
line of research will be pursued till the problem of thf ' 
relation of the different groups of Papuan languages with 
one another is finally cleared up ; assuming that the thing 
is possible with the aid of the data that are at 
or may it\^ the near future be available, there nVho 
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doubt that Mr. Ray would be the man best qualified to 
undertake the task, and one may reasonably hope that he 
will find time to do so. 

J ib Melanesian languages spoken in some regions of 
sh New Guinea are somewhat more remotely con- 
nected with the main subject of the book ; but in 
approaching them one feels that one is, as it were, a step 
nearer to terra firma These languages have been known 
for a longer period than the others, and they are all 
related together and connected with a family of speech 
that has been caiefully investigated by eminent scholars 
for many years past Also, being really of Asiatic 
origin, they are less unfamiliar in type than the Australian 
and Papuan tongues. To what extent the Melanesian 
languages owe such divergence as they exhibit from 
their ancestral Indonesian type to the influence of the 
racial peculiarities of the Negroid races on whom th^ 
hii \^e been imposed, and the characteristics of the PapiipIP 
languages that they have supplanted, is a question which 
docs not fall within the scope of the present work, but 
which I trust that Mr Ray will some day deal with. 
It is evident that in syntax the Melanesian sometimes 
represents a compromise between the Indonesian and the 
Papuan. Tims, whereas adjectives used attributively follow 
the substantive they qualify, which is also the typical 
Malayo-Polyncsian order, it appears that if the qualifying 
word is itself a noun, there are difierences in the 
Melanesian usage, which are difiicult to explain. The 
t3;q)ical Indonesian order, wherein the qualifying noun 
follows the qualified one, is the exceptioD in the 
Melanesian of Now Guinea and the usual order is the 
‘^erse of the Indonesian type. Again, in the use of the 
pronouns as possessives Melanesian draws a distinction 
between cases when they can be sufiixed and others in 
they are prefixed to the qualified nouif: the 
suSftking is admitted only in a limited doss pf nouns, 

J.R.A.8. 1008. 37 
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and appears to imply a peculiarly close relation. like* 
wise postpositions appear to be more usual than 
prepositions. Evidently the sjmtax of Melanesia is 
a hybrid product. 

In the various sections of the work, as I have bmfly 
enumerated them, there are many other matters of great 
interest, to dilate on which would take up more space than 
can be spared here. In the Melanesian section I would 
especially draw attention to a very valuable chapter on 
the numeral systems of the Melanesian languages (which 
in this department represent a marked advance on the 
Papuan stage of development). Even here there appear 
to be a few traceable instances of Papuan influence, in 
the shape of languages which possess no prefer word for 
‘ four,’ and have to use either * two and two ’ or ‘ many ’ ; 
showing that their numeral system formerly stopped at 
%lhree,’ at furthest. In the first section of the book 
•Should have mentioned also the chapters on the Jargon 
English, Gesture Language, and Fire Signals of the Torres 
Straits islanders; with the exception of the first-named 
these are the work of some of Mr. Ray’s colleagues. 
The Jargon English is also leased mainly on materials 
collected by Dr. Haddon, the leader of the expedition. It 
is a curious hybrid, throwing a somewhat peculiar light 
upon the language used by the European sailors and 
settlers from whom it was acquired, as well as on the 
mentality of the natives who have fashioned it into its 
present form. It is apparently obsolescent now. 

At the end of the work Mr. Ray briefly discusses and 
sums linguistic position of the different groups 

of langiu^isB that he has described. He rightly 
a firm stand against the rubbish that has hitherto 
written as to the possible origin and aflSnities of the 
Australian languages. There would appear to be a sort 
of fatality dogging the efforts of linguistic 8oho]|H;s in 
tiie southern hemisphere when they try to ti:;aiieGend 
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the mere collection and arrangemrat of actual cmicrete 
materials, and attempt to draw inferences from the facts 
they have got together. Their want of any true scientific 
m^od leads them infallibly to the most impossible con- 
cisions. The results which they have arrived at, so far 
as the Australian languages are concerned, are, inter cUia, 
(1) that they are related to the ‘ African* (though which 
of the several distinct African families of speech, is not 
quite clear) , (2) that they are related to Polynesian, 
Melanesian, Dravidian, and Aryan , (3) that they are 
related to Malay, with resemblances in Semitic. Mr. Ray 
also mentions a fourth theory, put forward by a German 
scholar, which would connect them with Andamanese. 
A method which leads to these various and mutually 
inconsistent conclusions stands self -condemned. 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether 
Mr. Ray does not insist a little too strictly on the necessitj 
fo • an absolute identity in syntax as the only safe guMft 
and 8tne qud non in establishing the connection of 
languages. Syntax is not an unchangeable constant in 
any family of languages, more especially when the infiuence 
of an alien tongue or a foreign race is brought into play : 
the differences between Indonesian and Melanesian syntax 
already referred to are a case in point. On Mr. Ray’s hard 
and fast principle, it is difficult to see how any relationship 
could be admitted between these two allied sub-families, 
or indeed, for the matter of that, between Hindustani and 
English: for in the test sentence selected by Mr. Ray 
himself, viz. “ What is your name ? ” the Hindu says, 
** Yours what name is ^ ” Here Mr. Bay’s priimmle would 

f im to be in need of some degree of qualificaito. Still, 
is far better to have a principle that is somewhat too 
rigid in its application to some particular cases, than to be 
at the mercy of any chance resemblance of words, as the 
Aus^lian and Polynesian etymologists commonly am 
Mr. Bay’s brief summaiy of the position of these different 
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groups of languages is, at any rate, a series of definite 
statements on the soundness of which one can depend, not 
a string of unproved and unprovable nebulous hypotheses, 
such as make xip the bulk of what has been written^ on 
Australasian philological matters by many others. 

In conclusion, one may confidently affirm that the work 
now under review is one on which everyone concerned 
with it is to be congratulated ; and not least, the students 
of language as a science, for not only docs it enlarge very 
considerably the material of their studies, but it is in itself 
a model of the way in which such material should be 
arranged and handled. There are four useful maps. The 
one thing wanting is an index. 

C. O. Flagden. 


The Private Diary of An and a Rang a Pillai. 

The second volume of this important contribution to 
history deals with a comparatively short period; but it 
is a period in which stirring events were happening. We 
have several accounts of the capture of Fort St. George 
in 1746. But one and all are usefully supplemented by 
the daily jottings of the diarist at Pondicherry. 

The expected arrival of a French fleet on the coast in 
1746, more powerful than the British squadron already 
there, seems to have been the means of calling into 
existence the ambitious scheme of conquest which Dupleix 
partly carried out. In March the outline of it was 
generally known to the natives along the whole coast ; 
and there « was some consternation in consequence amo 
the native merchants at Fort St. George. Banga 
records the bazaar opinion at Pondicherry that fortune 
would change from the English to the French cause. 
He attributes the reason for this opinion to the know- 
ledge that three misfortunes to the English had happened 
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together — (i) the death of the gallant Commodor^^ Barnett" 
(ii) the wreck of an English ship, (hi) the imprisonment 
at Devikottai of an English commander and twelve sailors. 
By the simultaneous occurrence of these events they were 
persuaded that the goddess of Fortune had left Madras for 
Pondicherry. Dupleix took advantage of these rumours 
and pushed on his preparations for war, heojrtily assisted 
by Ranga Pillai and the native community, who had no 
doubt alx)ut the meaning of the omens. 

Dupleix was well supplied wdth information by his 
own spies and correspondents here and there; and he 
was greatly helped in this matter by Ranga Pillai, who 
had his business agents at every important centre. By 
these means he was kei)t informed of the feelings and 
opinions of all the more important persons and com- 
munities round about. 

Do la Bourdonnais with his fleet of eight ships of war 
ariived at Pondicherry on the 8th July after an indecisi^ 
engagement with the English fleet of six ships under 
Commodore Peyton. Both fleets required a good deal 
of repair after the engagement. The failure to destroy 
the English fleet was only a small part of the trouble 
which waited on the French admiral. He was the 
Commander -in -Chief of a gallant fighting force. At 
Pondicherry he was treated as to honours and salutes 
on a par with a Deputy Governor. He had the orders 
of his King to destroy the English fleet ; and he brought 
orders to Dupleix to assist him in whatever manner he 
required to accomplish this object. Dupleix, on the other 
hand, took upon himself to mark out for the admiral 
pother course of action, and instructed him to carry it 
At. The word jealousy has hitherto sufficed to explain 
the cause of disagreement of the two men. It was not 
entirely jealousy. The Admiral refused to recognize the 
assumed authority of the Governor and to go beyond 
his own instructions. There were strained relations ; a- nd 
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"ttie Gotemor confided to Banga Filial his intemperate 
opinion of the Admiral. Banga Filial fed the flame of 
ill-will by repeating to the Governor all the bazaar gossip 
he heard about the Admiral. He tickled his vanit|( by 
the most audacious flattery ; and impressed upon him 
that public opinion on the coast was in favour of his 
project of capturing Fort St. George. 

De la Bourdonnais decided at first to carry out the 
King's instructions, and he embarked on the 3rd August 
with this intention. But it is certain that he liad not 
made up his mind entirely. He suffered Dupleix to 
load up store ships with military stores for land service, 
including every kind of siege requisite , and he took 
these ships with him. Twenty days later hC returned 
to Fondicherry, and permitted the embarkation of horses, 
soldiers, and more stores. During his absence Dupleix 
had loaded up a ship with ladders, spades, pickaxes, 
t4nt8, and live stock. But the Admiral still hesitated. 
Dupleix ordered him to sail for Madras on the 24th 
August; he refused. He had been long enough in the 
settlement to see that Dupleix was dominating his Council, 
and was in political matters acting without it. Dupleix 
sought an interview with the Admiral. The latter repeated 
what his orders were, and added, “If you order me to 
attack Madras, I will do so , but 1 must have the written 
orders of your Council.” The Council was accordingly 
summoned ; but the members declined all responsibility, 
as they hod had no orders from their Company. For 
the time being the expedition was given up. 

The object of the visit of the French fleet to Madras on 
the last day of August has some light thrown upon it by 
Rponga Fillai's record. Without the consent of the Council 
De la Bourdonnais could not carry out Dupleix’s scheme of 
unprovoked attack. But it was possible to provoke au 
attack by sending his ships to be fired upon. And if this 
result luckily happened, he could attack the town on his 
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own ^count without any orders from Dupleix, illld 
the benefit for himself and those under his commands It 
did happen. The fleet arrived at Fort St. Oeorg^i aad 
fire^a broadside at the “ Princess Mary lying at anchor. 
The fire was returned by the ship and also by the Fort. 
That was all De la Bourdonnais wanted. After a little 
more firing, in which little or no harm was done on either 
side, the French fleet retired and returned to Pondicherry. 

Ranga Pillai records that Dupleix paid a visit to De la 
Bourdonnais, and returned out of temper and angry. No 
wonder; the settlement of the matter was taken out of 
Ins hands and assumed by his rival. Three days later, on 
the 4th September, a remarkable conversation took place 
between Dupleix and the diarist, in which Dupleix 
denounced the Admiral without any ofiicial reserve as 
a petty-minded pauper, a tyrant, a dog, and so on. The 
Admiral’s opinion of Dupleix is not recorded. He simply 
ordered all the various stores and provisions to be embark€d, 
and he sailed with the fleet on the 12th September to 
accomplish Duploix’s purpose in his own way and for his 
own advantage. The Fort was taken. There was joy at 
Pondicherry. But De la Bourdonnais made his own terms 
with the English merchants, and would not allow the 
civilian nominees of Dupleix to have any share in the 
administration of affairs until he had secured the treasure 
and looted the warehouses for the benefit of himself and 
his sailors. 

It is plain that the ofiicers of his fleet did not understand 
which of the rivals was really acting in the name of 
the King whose commission they bore. When Dupleix’s 
nominees attempted on the 2nd October to assert them- 
selves by calling upon De la Bourdonnais to take the oath 
of allegiance, the naval officers remained silent; and the 
civilians enjoyed a short triumph. But as soon as it tnil 
mode clear to them that the King had given the Admind 
discretionary power in the conduct of the war, and had 
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djpeeted Dupleix to keep him supplied with everything he 
required, they understood that the cause of the Admiral 
was the cause of the King ; and they sided with him in 
destroying 4ho brief authority of the Pondicherry civilians, 
and in assisting De la Bourdonnais to do as he pleased. 
His pleasure was to get as much as he could out of the 
venture, and to exclude Dupleix from a share in it. He left 
the administrative power in the hands of Governor Morse. 
He embarked the Pondicherry soldiers and sepoys, and 
garrisoned Fort St. George with liis own men. Messengers 
from Dupleix were told to mind their own business, and 
his letters were left unanswered. 

All this time, however, the Admiral was not without 
misgivings as to his attitude towards Dupleix.*' He was 
uncertain as to the extent and nature of his political 
authority. In this state of vacillation an incident of not 
much importance caused him to reverse his policy on the 
12th October. It came to his knowledge that one or 
more of the Englisli merchants had buried a portion of 
their treasure. He summoned Governor Morse and the 
other Englishmen to his presence; reproached them for 
deceiving him ; tore up the agreement he had made 
with them ; placed them in confinement ; landed the 
Pondicherry troops to garrison the Fort, and embarked 
his own men. He then wrote to Dupleix, “ Please send 
officials to take charge.” On the 13th he wrote, I have 
restored Madras to the English.” On the 14t}i he wrote, 
" I have neither placed it in charge of the Pondicherry 
officials nor restored it ; I am undecided what to do.” 
Banga Pillai commented in his diary upon his indecision : 
*‘His ways are like those of natives and Mahommedans 
. . . it ‘seems probable that he will get into difficulties.” 

On the 13th and 14th October a violent cyclone 
destroyed a portion of the Fsench squadron, and 
severely damaged the remainder. A great deal of the 
treaeure was lost. The ships that were not wrecked put 
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to sea for safety, leaving the Jt'onmcnerqp^ troops- 
the Admiral in possession of the Fort and the 
Banga Pillai recorded in his diary his satisfaction at the 
Admiral’s discomfiture ; he looked upon the storm as 
the vengeance of the gods upon an opponent of his master. 

The portrait of Dupleix in this diary is microscopic. 
Ranga Pillai was sufficiently shrewd to recognize his 
good and bad (jualitics, and he records tliem in the 
most simple way. He shows us Dupleix in his various 
moods and in the midst of his various intrigues as 
that distinguished (jovernor ne\er intended himself to 
be known. 

As for Ranga Pillai himself, he preferred his inde- 
pendence to being the Governor’s dubash ; but he served 
his master as if he were dubash, prime minister, private 
secretary, and intelligence officer all in one. On the 
other hand, without the Governor’s knowledge, he had 
till confidence of his writers and interpreters; whether 
they were in his pay or not does not appear ; but he 
certainly knew the contents of all letters and documents 
which passed through their hands before the close of the 
day of their arrival or dispatch. Although he was such 
a devoted admirer of his chief, the French Governor did 
not trust him entirely ; sometimes his plain speaking 
amounted to rudeness; but when Fort St. George was 
taken he showed his appreciation by promising to give 
him anything he liked to ask. The disinterested character 
of Ranga Pillai is seen in the requests he made. He 
asked for nothing for himself, but (1) for the release of 
all prisoners and debtors, (2) for a reduction in the fixed 
f>rice of tobacco and betel leaf, and (3) that some dismissed 
subordinates should be reinstated in the Government 
service. 

The diary makes it quite clear that there were traitors 
to the English cause both at Mylapore and Fort St. George. 
The story of the French sergeant at the Fort, of the 
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catechist an4^|n^est at Mylapore, and of the letters which 
Madame Frances Bameval wrote to her stepfather, the 
French Governor, make it plain that the English suspicions, 
from which the Roman Catholics suffered subsequently so 
much, were justified, though they could not at the time 
be fully proved. 

Sir Frederick Price and the Superintendent of the 
Records at Fort St. George are to be congratulated on 
the completion of the volume. There are a few printer's 
errors, but these are so obvious that they will cause no 
difficulty. One would be glad to know exactly what 
terms Ranga Pillai used when referring to the different 
settlements on the coast. He is mode in the translation 
to use the term Madras, for instance. What word did 
he actually use ? ‘Priest’ is not an accurate translation of 
the word ‘guru.’ The unidentified place Sirppai (p. 308) 
is probably Tirupatti. Fuaxk Penny. 

*A Short History of Indian Literature. By 
E. Horrwitz. London : Fisher Unwin, 1907. 

It is a little difficult to see exactly for what class of 
readers is intended Mr. Horrwitz's Short History of 
Indian Literature. It can hardly be said that popular 
expositions of that literature are wanting when there are 
available Mr. R. W. Fi-azer’s Literary History of India and 
Professor Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, and, although 
there may be room in England for a less scientific work 
on the lines of Professor Olden berg’s Litteratur des aUen 
Indien, the author hardly brings to his work that 
commanding grasp of principle which renders P^ofeBSO^ 
Oldenberg’s popular sketch of value even to scholars. 
It is, too, unfortunate, in view of the brief compass of 
the work, that so much space should be assigned to 
comparative etymologies, some of which (e.g. that of 
avat&r, p. 101) are not even accurate. 
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- W« doubt also whether it is really wisSpilK^exaggrflate 
the absolute value of Indian literature. In doi!i!i|; 

Mr. Hon’witz has indeed the example of Professor RhyB 
Davids, who, in his preface (p. x\di), tells us that the 
first attempts of the Indian intellect at the investigation* 
of medicine, astronomy, philology, geometry, and law, 
were “ all of a high degree of excellence,** but he goes 
beyorfd what Professor Rhys Davids would probably 
accept when he says (p. 52) that “ in depth of thought 
and soundness of argument ” Sankara’s Bhasya “ ranks 
by the side of Kant’s famous critiques.** We need not 
bt* Kantians, nor need we underestimate the value of the 
Vedanta — which we are glad to see Mr. Horrwitz prefer 
to Buddhism (p. 92) — to say that such a comparison is 
tpiite misleading. Nor is a History of Literature quite 
the place for an expression of opinion (p. 58) from which 
it would seem that the author really believes that political 
disaffection in India is due to missionary teaching, and 
that technical education and Vedantism are the best hopes 
for Indian progi’ess. We fear that a true Vedantin would 
hardly disturb himself much for the furtherance of such 
education. 

The author of a Short History must, of course, be allowed 
to select the views he regards as most probable, but 
Mr. Horrwitz hardly seems to us always happy in his 
choice. We are by no means as sure as he is that “ none 
of the epical or legal literature of the Hindus was 
composed before Buddha** (p. 11), and we do feel pretty 
confident that KaliddfSa^ was not the friend of Vikrama, 
a Vallabhi, in the first half of the sixth century (p. 98), 

* See J.S.A.fi,, 1901, p. 579. The reHolts of the researoheB of 
Profoesor Btthler and of Professor Kielhorn (whose death deprives ns 
of one of Uie greatest of Sanskrit scholars) are not affeoted by later 
work (e.g., J.B.A.S,, 1903, p. 186; 1904, p. 166). It is impoanUie 
to doubt that Vatsabha^ti (a.d. 472) knew the Meghadata and 
HtusaiphAra, and for reasons given by Biihler that Kalid&sa was not 

a contemporary of Vatsabha^i. 
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and that, whatever Harsa was, he was Tiot a successor of 
Vikrama and a devout Buddhist.” Nor would we regard 
the Raghuvam^a as a happy mingling of philosophic 
reflection with descriptive verse in the manner of 
.Wordsworth (p. 129). We would hesitate to ascribe much 
literary merit to Baria's Harsacarita, and it is as certain 
as anything of the sort can be that he did not write the 
Ratnavali (p. 187), though no doubt in this, as in his 
view that Lahka in the Rtoayana is Ceylon (p. 81), 
Mr. Horrwitz can cite authority in support of his opinion. 

We have oflered these criticisms because we gather that 
Mr. Horrwitz proposes to make further attempts to present 
Indian literature in popular guise, and we consider that 
such attempts are of value so long as a higli Standard 
of accuracy is maintained, and some due proportion 
observed in the evaluation of the works treated of. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 
Edited by L. W. King, M.A. F.S.A., etc. Two 
vols., small 8vo. London: Luzac & Co., 1907. 

Though not one of the surprises of Assyriology (for 
the discovery of such documents as form the subject of 
this work is always to be expected), the inscriptions 
presented to the world therein are sufficiently noteworthy. 
They go back as far as the time of Sargon of Agad^, 
and treat of events as late as the seventh century B.C. 
Several of the documents — ^the Omens of the time of 
Sargon of Agad6 and Naram-Sin, the Dynastic Chronicle, 
and the Legend of Sargon — were known before, but have 
been repeated here apparently for the sake of completeness, 
and because of the bearing which they have on the new 
texts published. 
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From the Chronicle referring to Sargon of Agad^‘ we 
now know that those Assyriologists were right who denied 
that there was any statement that he had crossed the 
Mediterranean to Cyprus — there is a mistake in the tablet 
of omens based on the history of his reign — it was the, 
Eastern Sea (the Persian Gulf), not the Western Sea, 
which he crossed. Nevertheless, Sargon’s authority on 
the Mediterranean coasts seems to have been very real, 
and he set up images of himself there. After treating 
of the reign of Sargon, the text speaks of Dungi, son of 
Sur-Engur, who seems to have spoiled Babylon and its 
great temple, ^1-sagila, thus bringing upon himself the 
displeasure of Bel (Merodach). The next paragraph 
relates that king Ura-iinitti set Bel-ibni (Professor Clay 
would naturally read Ellila-ibni) on the throne, that 
(the dynasty) might not come to an end,” giving rise, as' 
the author points out, to the story in Agathias concerning 
Beleous and Beletaras. This tradition is well discussed 
in the first volume of the work now under review. 

The second chronicle, which is a continuation of the first, 
overlaps it somewhat, and after repeating the history of 
Ura-imitti and Bel-ibni, speaks of the reign of Hammurabi, 
and his struggle with Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, and also 
of Ur, whose cities he captured. This probably refers 
to what took place either in the 8th or the Slst year of 
Hammurabi’s reign, when attacks, apparently on EmutbaJu, 
Rim-Sin’s domain, were made. On the first occasion the 
king of Larsa would seem to have escaped, to be captured 
later by Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s son. From the way 
in which Rim-Sin is written, it is clear that he is not 
identical with Arioch, as this name probably means 
‘ Servant of the Moon-god,’ whilst the former signifies 
* Sin’s wild bull.’ This being the case, the probability 
is that Rim-Sin, as Thureau-Dangin suggests, was Arm|^ 
(Eri-Aku*s) brother. 

Another important point revealed by these tablets is thi^t . 
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the ‘Dynasty of Uru-azaga/^ which in the chi-Qaaological 
list of Babylonian kings immediately follows the Dynasty 
of Babylon, that to which Hammurabi belonged, is in 
part contemporary with it. This naturally brings down 
the period of Hammurabi’s dynasty by about 118 years, 
and makes the high date attributed by Nabonidus to 
Sargon of Agad6 still more improbable than it has been 
held to be. Whether the position of the paragi*aph 
referring to Dungi, which is immediately after those 
referring to Sargon, sliows that Dungi was one of 
Sargon’s immediate successors, is uncertain, notwith- 
standing that it accords with the indications of the 
city-deposits at Niffer. Further light is needed on this 
question, and will doubtless he forthcoming 80<?’ner or 
later. The volumes are a most valuable contribution to 
the history and chronology of Babylbnia and Assyria. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Mitteilungen der Deutschen Oeient-Geselijschaft 
zu Berlin. Vorl&ufige Nachrichten iiber die Aus- 
grabungen in Boghaz-koi im Sommer 1907. 1. Die 

Tontafelfunde. Von Hugo Winckler. No. 36, 
December, 1907. 

The activity of Germany in the matter of Oriental 
excavation is beyond all praise, and will bring to her 
lasting honour, not only on account of the results, but 
also for the thorough and scientific way in which the work 
is carried on. The excavations at Boghaz-kOi began where 
fragments of tablets had already been found, namely, on 
the declivity of the hill at Bfiyiik-kale, and the fragments 
inc^^ased in size as the explorers went higher, until the 
Age tablets were in places complete. They are evidently 

^ Otherwise * the dynasty of the land of the sea.’ 
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ar portion of the royal archives. Another mass of records 
was found at the foot of the hill, by the ruins of the 
temple. It was in the upper find that the Babylonian 
version of the treaty between Rameses II and the Hittite 
king Hattuhl, in Babylonian script and language, was 
found, and from the records discovered it is now clear that, 
as in the case of Assyria, city and country l)ore the same 
name — it was the city Ha tin in the land Hattu. The 
founder of the dynasty was Suhbxiuliaina (the name read 
Sapalulu in the Egyptian contract of Rameses). He was 
apparently a conqueror, whose overlordship the state of 
Mitanni acknowledged After an inter\al, during which 
his son Aranda reigned, another son, M'u/rhl, the Mav/raaour 
of Egyptologists, came to the throne There seems to be 
among the records a kind of chronicle of his reign, and 
a whole row of unknown regions are mentioned. After ' 
this ruler came MutallUy who was succeeded by HattvMl, 
the well-known Chetaaar of Egyptology His (jueen was 
Puduhxpay and their son Dtidhalia (a name which recalls 
the Tidal of the 14th chapter of Genesis, and the Tudhula 
of the tablets which apparently refer to Chedorlaomer and 
his allies). Many historical details are outlined in the 
numerous tablets belonging to his reign, and one fragment 
is part of a letter from Katahnan-Tv/rgUy his Babylonian 
contemporary, or, as he calls him, his ‘ brother.’ Professor 
Winckler quotes a considerable portion of a long letter 
concefning the relations between Hattu and Babylonia, 
complaining of the misrepresentations of Itti-Ma/rd/ah- 
halatu, the Babylonian representative. One of the letters 
refers to the alliance between the Hittitee and Egypt, and 
has a paragraph concerning the mischief caused by a certain 
Banti-Sirmii against whom the Babylonian king is invited 
to come and take legal action. 

It would take up too much space, however, 
over all the points of this interesting oommunicatimi, 
which k the forerunner others still more important 
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to come. Other texts enable us to understand many 
things which before were either doubtful or incompre- 
hensible. The Sfa-^as-people of the Tell-el-Amama letters 
are now shown to be the same as the Habi/ri, and their 
comparison with the Hebrews is thereby strengthened, 
though in that case it is probable that they were not 
the Hebrews who came out of Egypt, but kindred tribes 
who remained in the country. References to a physician 
and an incantation -maker show that these officials were 
sometimes exchanged. Impressions of a royal seal, with 
a Hittite and a cuneiform inscription, will probably prove 
to be of importance for the interpretation of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic characters. Unfortunately, the Hittite text 
is mutilated, but the latter reads as follows 

“[Se]al of the edict of AmuanUj^ the great king, son 
of Du[dhalici]y 

[S]eal of the lady Tawa<Ki-^\ the lady Mu-ni-Dan, 
the great queen, 

. . . ^ daughter of Dudhali[a]” 

Professor Winckler states that Dudhalia’s wife was 
also liis sister, giving a further example of sister-marriage 
in the royal house, which, as with the Pharaohs, had 
probably a mythological and religious origin. Like the 
Pharaoh and the Inca, the king of Hatti was also 'the 
Sun/ showing in what line^ the thoughts — and the 
conceit — of kings ran in those distant lands in ^cient 
times. This is reflected in the very interesting translation 
of the treaty between Subbiluliuma and ArUitama, king 
of Ifa/rri, in which the former is designated ‘ the Sun.* 

Numerous, too, are the references bearing upon the 
Tcl-el-Amama tablets, throwing much light upon the 
time to which they belong, and showing that (at 
in a few cases) what was thought to be due to 
tian influence is in reality due to the influence ^ 
of the Hittites. Important ^formation concerning the 
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mythology may also be expected, as is shown by the 
occurrence of the names of Mithras and Varuna. Twelve 
process-blocks reproduce pictures of antiquities and remains 
of buildings, all likewise of considerable interest. 

Professor Hugo Wiiickler and the Deutsch Orient- 
(lesellschaft are greatly to be congratulatf^d on the 
success of their work at Boghaz-koi 

T. G. Pinches. 


Seltene Assyrtsche Ideoguamme, gesamuielt von Bruno 
Meissner Lieferungen I IV pp 320 4to Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1900-7. 

,«( 

This is a very ujJ^^ful continuation of Professor R. E. 
Brunnows Claabijied Li^t of simple and ccmpownd 
C^vnetfonn Ideographs, and contains, as far as published, 
5,543 entries, dealing witli 370 characters, some of which 
appear in a classified list for the first time Though less 
elaborate in its system than the pioneer work of Brllnnow, 
it is nevei-theless exceedingly important, as it brings 
together groups from very varied publications, in which 
they were practically buried Among Dr. Meissner's 
successful restorations may be mentioned Cuneiform Texts 
from Babylonian Tablets, pt. xi, pi. 15, lines 37, 38 : 

gansis etutu®, gloom, 

gansis iklitu®, darkness. 

Also there is no doubt that he is right in restoring 
in part xii, pi. 18, of the same publication, col. 1, where he 
correctly reads birku instead of bir,hi and restores rimu. 
Interesting is his suggestion that the Semitic reading of 
in MaUcatu, probably the naml^ 
the queen of heaven. megidda, Sem. Sahitu/m^ 

‘ wild sow,* appears for thWfirst time in a classified list, 
J.B.A.S. 1008. 39 
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and ho has very acutely suggested that the mutilated 
non-Seniitic value of in Cuneiform Texts, pt. xii, 

pi. 18, may be de-el4u. All these I had independently 
noted as possible from the traces. Full use has been made 
of the lists published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which are thus made more accessible to students. 

To find fault with such a useful book would be an 
ungrateful task, and I confine myself therefore to indicating 
one or two additions from my notes. For 5^ I have 
also the Sumerian value of gin-nu as a synonym (in all 
probability) of tj, nuru, ‘light’; and the same for 
the first character written vertically, with the addition of 

a sign like qa, making the group ^ (faneifomt 

Texts, pt. xii, pi. .31, fragment 38885, rev., the character 


explained in lines 7 and 8 seems to be and in that 
case the Sumerian values given are probably lu-u, 

and ^ lu~uL, with the first character in each case 
written as In the case of I copied, as the 

Sumerian value, hi-ih, instead of du-ur, 

and revision rather confirmed this reading, but it must be 
admitted that I do not feel any confidence in it. Instead 
of (2940-1), my copy has which is supported 

by the Semitic meaning qamU, ‘homed.’ Also, I have 
noted that the Sumerian pronunciation of Iffisy is gcdga, 
the dialectic form being t:yyT^, ma-al-ga. Though 

the meanings of the words are not given, the work is of 
considerable value to the specialist, who hardly needs 
them. For an autographed book, it is exceedingly well 
written, and leaves nothing to be desired as to the method 


^ production — typography alone could surpass it. 


T. Q. Pinches. 
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Bodhicaryavatara. Introduction k la pratique des future 
Bouddhas ; pofeme de ^antideva. Traduit du Sanscrit 
et annot6 par Louis de la Vall^e Poussin, Professof 
de Sanscrit et Grammairo compar^e a rUniversit^ de 
Gand. Paris Librairie Blondet C‘®, 1907. 

While engaged in editing the Bodhicaryavatara, with 
the commentary of Prajnilkaramati, for the Bibliotheca 
Indica, Professor Louis de la Vall<^e Poussin has found 
time to prepare a French translation of this justly 
celebiated work, which has been compared by Professor 
Barth to the Imitation. It is well known that Professor 
Poussin has written much on the Mahayana school of 
Buddhism, and he seems to take special interest in the 
doctrines of the Madhyainikas, the followers of the 
Via Media, who are characterized by Professor Kern as 
“ complete Nihilists,” though he considers that “ their 
system is the legitimate outcome of the principles under- 
lying ancient Buddhism, and in so far they are entitled 
to the glory of being more orthodox than the orthodox.” 
He holds that their Nihilism is an adaptation of the 
scholastic Vedanta. Indeed, the Vedantists have been 
styled by their philosophical opponents crypto-Buddhists, 
so great is the resemblance between the systems to 
Indian eyes. Like the Vedantists, the Madhyamikas 
recognise two kinds of truth, a higher truth intended 
for philosophers, according to which the phenomenal 
world is a mere illusion, and a lower form of truth, 
intended, apparently, to meet the requirements of practical 
men of the world. In fact, as Professor Kem says, “ the 
second kind of truth is no truth at all.” One is, perhaps, 
inclined to expect that with philosophers holding th^ 
tenets, the moral virtues will assume the position 
‘sky-flowers.* But this is by no means the case. 

Professor Poussin shows from his text that those who 
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take the vow to become Buddhas for the good of the 
world are bound to be compassionate saints, eager to 
practise charity, to acquire wisdom, and even to suffer 
martyrdom, in order to benefit their fellow-creatures. 
But they are not required to carry self-sacrifice to 
absurd lengths. Even with regard to the much despised 
body, a certain amount of common-sense seems to have 
characterized the ascetics of the Great Vehicle. The 
body should be a ship, coming and going as its possessor 
wishes ; take care that your body be under control, in 
order that you may save creatures.” The body, in fact, 
is to be treated as a servant; it is to be paid its wages 
and nothing more. But it is to be cared for as^ a useful 
instrument. One must not sacrifice it for any one who 
is not as charitable as oneself, otherwise the acquisition 
of Bodhi for the good of all creatui*es may be impeded. 
It 'would appear that some of the fantastic instances of 
self-sacrifice that we read of in the Pali Jatakas would 
not have met with the approval of Stotideva. 

As is well known, the Bodhicaryavatara is divided 
into ten chapters. The tenth chapter has not been 
translated by Profe.ssor Poussin, as it has little interest 
from a philosophical point of view, being principally 
remarkable for invocations to Vajrapani, Mafijughosa, 
and Maiiju^ri. 

The first chapter is entitled “The commendation of 
the Bodhicitta,’* i.e., of the determination to become 
a Buddha for the welfare of all creatures. The second 
chapter, though entitled “Confession of sins” {pa/pa- 
dekma\ deals also with the ritual cult (pUja) of the 
Buddhas, the good law, and the sons of the Buddhas, 
viz., Avalokita, Mafiju^ri, and all other great Bodhisattvas 
that form the holy community. It is noteworthy that 
tiff Buddhas are to be worshipped with flowers, garments, 
perfumes, incense, lamps, and umbrellas, just as if they 
were deities. The" third chapter deals with the subject 
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of the . assuming of the vow to become a Buddha. It 
contains, inter alia, directions for prayers to the Buddhas, 
in order that they may preach the law, and retard their 
nirvana. The fourth chapter treats of avoidance of 
distraction (apramada), in tlie vow to become a Buddha. 
The difficulty of obtaining birth in the human race, and 
the importance of making tlic most of it, a commonplace 
of Buddhist, as also of Jain philosophy, is insisted upon 
at considerable li*ngth. The fifth chapter is entitled 
“ The keeping of control,” and deals with morality and 
the observance of disciplinary rules. It is worthy of 
note that the Bodhisattva is directed to show the same 
respect for the law of the Little as of the Great Vehicle. 
The sixth cliapter treats of the virtue of patience, and 
recommends the restraint of anger by arguments, which 
resemble very nearly those used by the Stoics, and which, 
no doubt, prove equally efficacious. The seventh chapter 
inculcates the virtue of manly force, or energy in pursuit 
of good, condemning the vice of ‘ accidie,' as well as all 
attachment to pleasure, and commending legitimate pride 
and a buoyant self-confidence as accessories of energy. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the virtue of meditation 
{dhydna). Here 8antideva does not dwell on the ecstasies, 
which form a part of the ordinary Buddhist equipment, 
but turns his attention rather to the moral benefits of 
contemplation. He explains how the believer, calm and 
concentrated, sustained by the ideal at which he aims, 
and the virtuous habits already rooted in his nature, 
can persuade himself of the non-existence of what is 
called ‘ Self.’ From that it is an easy step to making 
no distinction between oneself and one’s neighbour 
( pa/rdtTnaaarriatd). Then by a more noble effort one 
is enabled to substitute one’s neighbour for oneself 
{pardtma 2 yarivartana); to treat one’s neighbour asiMIe 
is, unfortunately, accustomed to trea^ oneself, and vice 
vered. Cultivated in this spirit all ^Kie virtues, charity 
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and the others, will be easy ; they will be pure and free 
from vanity, for “ having adopted my neighbour as myself, 
how can I be proud of my charity or my patience, how 
can I desire or expect any personal advantage from acts 
which I must henceforth consider egoistical and not 
meritorious ? ” In this part of his subject 6ftntideva 
displays a considerable amount of humour. He even 
attains to a high flight of poetry in passages in which 
he paints in vivid colours the delights of retreats in the 
solitudes of the forest or the mountain. His descriptions 
remind one of some of the most impassioned stanzas in 
the Vairagya Sataka of Bhartrihari. Of course, we do 
not escape the inevitable AhihhaWvava'iid, a line of 
thought which seems to have fascinated the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, but is not in accordance with modem 
canons of taste in the West. 

But, after all, the moral virtues, charity, patience, etc., 
ore, in the system of ^antideva, merely a preparation for 
science, which his, in his conception, much the same as 
nescience. ‘‘Real truth is the suppression of the obscurity 
produced by the knowable.” In this part of his work 
Bdntideva defends the doctrine of ^Hknyata against the 
Yoga^ras, another sect of followers of the Great Vehicle, 
who affirmed the existence of thought only, and also 
against the adherents of the Little Vehicle, as well as 
against the followers of the Sankhya and Naiy^yika 
systems. 

This chapter is, undoubtedly, the most difficult in the 
whole book, and Professor Poussin, who has, as a rule, 
taken care in his translation of this poem to distinguish 
by brackets the text of ^fintideva from the explanations 
of PrajfiAkaramati, has found Ixiinself compelled occasionally 
in this chapter to fuse text and commentary together. He 
hill certainly succeeded in rendering this darkest comer 
of th^ M&dhyamiljil abyss as intelligible as in the nature 
of things it is poSUe for it to be. The dialectic of the 
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chapter is subtle, but wearisome, and I venture to say, 
to a Western mind, unconvincing. We- are told that 
meditation on the Infinite Void is the only road to true 
emancipation from sin and sorrow, but at the same time 
we are warned not to fix our minds too intently on 
vacuity, lest we should be led insensibly to attribute 
to it a kind of objective existence. No negation is 
possible without implying a possible affirmation, and 
therefore even negation is dangerous. The following 
extract from Professor Poussin’s translation sums up 
the Madhyamika confession of faith in uncompromising 
language : “ Done il n'y a jamais ni an6anti8sement, ni 
existence : tout eet univers est exempt de naissanoe 
comme de destruction les destinies successives des 
creatures sont [illusoires] comme des reves, vides comme 
la tige du bananicr. II n'y a aucune difference r4elle 
entre les creatures d^livr^es et celles qui transmigrent. 
Les choses sont vides : rien ne peut 6tre acquis ou 
d4rob6, personne ne peut 4tre honore ou m^pris4 par 
qui c^ue ce soit ; plaisir, souffrance, agr6able, d^sagr^ble 
sont de vaines fictions, et on a beau chercher la convoitjse, 
on ne trouve nulle part la convoitise.*’ 

It is difficult to understand why, on the supposition 
of universal vacuity, 6antideva should think it worth 
his while to frighten sinners with the messengers of 
Yama and the hell Avici. This contradiction seems to 
run through all the book, and to be intended by the 
author. No doubt he is at one time speaking from the 
point of view of saTjfivriti, and at another of pa/rarnoMha, 
But whatever may be thought of the metaphysical theories 
of the ninth chapter, it may safely be asserted that the 
moral reflections of the first eight chapters, though from 
the point of view of the orthodox Madhyamika they 
may be ancillary to the great doctrine of Prajfi&, will 
constitute for the European reader J^e principal charm 
of the BodhicarydivatAra. 
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1 see no reason why the book should not have an 
attraction for European readers, and find “ fit audience 
though few.*’ Undoubtedly it smacks of the Porch 
rather than of the Garden. The following passage has 
the true Stoic ring about it: “Ou trouver assez de cuir 
pour recouvrir toute la terro, ses Opines et ses asp6rit6s ? 
un simple soulier de cuir et toute la terrc est couverte. [De 
mSme pour la vertu de force:] est-il en mon pouvoir de 
tenir en respect ]e monde ext^rieur ? je rotiendrai ma 
propre pens^^e, le reste importe peu.” With this might 
be compared the following saying of Marcus Aurelius : 
“It is in our power to have no opinion about a thing, 
and not to be distracted in our soul, for things themselves 
have no power to form our judgements.” In other words, 
acofleti/ TO tcaTaXrjTTTiKOp, 

The enlarged spirit of philanthropy which characterized 
the Roman emperor finds a parallel in tliis reflection : 
“ L’homme aime ses pieds et ses mains parce qu’ils sont 
les membres du corps : les ^tres vivants out droit a la 
mSme aflection parce qu’ils sont les membres du monde 
des vivants.” So we read in the Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius : “ My city and my country, so far as I am 
Antonius, is Rome, but so far as I am a man, it is the 
world. The things which are useful to these cities are 
alone useful to me.” 

It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, especially as 
the resemblance which I imagine myself to have detected 
is more apparent in the spirit than in the letter, but 
I cannot help thinking that, if Matthew Arnold had 
known of ^antideva, he would have found as much good to 
say of him as he did of his Roman counterpart. Strange 
to say, the Roman Stoic felt the same longing to retire 
into forests and mountains as ^antideva felt, but he kept 
it severely under control. 

Prof. Poussin’s translation seems, so far as a foreigner 
can. judge, spirited forcible, without straying too far 
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ftom the original text. The following passage seems to 
be * rather puzzling : “ Nous sommes comme les poissons 
que [les Orientaux] gardent vivants [pour 8*en nourrir].’* 
The natural sense of this passage from the European 
point of view would, I submit, be that the Eastern 
nations keep fish in vivaria for the purposes of the 
tabic. The custom was not unknown in England in the 
days of Chaucer, for we read of the Franklin that — 

“ Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in inewe, 

And many a breni and many a luce in stewe.’* 

But I should rather interpret the passage in Prajftakara- 
mati's commentary as applying to the inhabitants of the 
East of India. However, perhaps thf* French expression 
does not necessarily bear the meaning that I have 
assigned to it. 

Ill considering Professor Poussin’s translation, one must 
not leave out c)f sight th<‘ Introduction and the Preliminary 
Notes prefixed to all the chapters. Tliey are calculated to 
put the reader in the best possible position for judging of 
the merits of the author. The f(K>tnotes elucidate difficult 
points, and those who arc able to understand Tibetan 
will, no doubt, profit by the quotations from the Tibetan 
version of this philosophical poem. 

oantideva has been fortunate in meeting with so 
sympathetic an interpreter, and those of us who try to 
penetrate into the arcan^a of Mahayana philosophy may 
esteem ourselves equally foHunate in finding a guide who 
is BO thoroughly at home in the subject. 

C. H. T. 

Patisambhidamagga. VoL II. Edited by Arnold C. 

Taylor, M.A. Pali Text Society, 1907. 

It is but two years since Mr. Arnold Taylor completed 
the first half of the English edifio princepe of this work, 
collating the Siamese edition with Sinjjialese and Mandalay 
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MSS. A second Sinhalese palm-leaf MS. added to his 
collation for this, the remaining half of the work, enhances 
the value of his results in view of the absence of any 
authorized printed edition existing in the viharas of 
Ceylon. It is to be regretted that he laboured without 
the assistance of the fine Rangoon edition of the Tipitaka. 
This second volume is longer by one-fifth than the first, 
and contains also an index of proper names and one of 
gathas. Stealing time to do this labour of love entirely 
from holidays and leisure moments, the editor was unable 
to supply an index of words and subjects ; but this, there 
is every reason to hope, will be made good by Miss Mabel 
Hunt in the forthcoming P.T.S. Journal for the current year. 

The Patisambhidamagga, as I have already suggested 
in this Journal, should prove, on competent and matured 
investigation, of no small significance for interpreting the 
history of the Canon. This opinion is confirmed by even 
the superficial survey, which is all I have as yet been 
able to take of the second volume. We know that, with 
respect to the whole of the Khuddaka, or miscellaneous 
Nikaya, “ Buddhists themselves, from the very earliest 
times, have been divided in opinion about it ; some of 
them considering it as an appendix to the Sutta Pitaka, 
some of them considering it as an appendix to the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka.” ^ And as one turns the pages of 
this volume, now the former conclusion seems the more 
plausible, now the latter. The following observations 
will illustrate this vacillating impression. 

The method and scope of the work are consistently 
maintained throughout. We have presented a sort of 
anthology of homiletic analyses of ethical doctrine and 
of ethical consciousness. Now it is Vimokkha (deliverance, 
release) which is the theme, now it is the first term of 


* Rhys Davids, American Leefuru, p. 65. 
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the Pour Sublime States or Moods (appamaHiidyo, braJvma- 
vUidvd), now again it is some passage occurring in the 
Four Nik&yas^ not given as a quotation like those from 
the Parayanavagga in the Samyutia Nikftya (e.g. ii, 47), 
but with all the air of an original record. Thus we find 
passages from Digha, ii, 33, 35 ; Samyutta, ii, 36 ; iii, 27 ; 
iv, 64; V, 46, 70-2, 246, etc., followed by brief disquisitions, 
analyzing, classifying, elaborating. Again, in vol. i, the 
subject of Anapana-sati, or regulation of the flow of 
consciousness in connection with regulated respiration, 
associated more usually with Yoga than with Buddhism, 
is fully dealt with. In the Dhaminasangani, where we 
should have expected to find such a subject, there is no 
mention of it. Once more, where the exegetical Com- 
mentaries, interwoven with the text both of our present 
work and of the Vibhanga, happen to coincide as to' 
subject, the two Commentaries do not repeat each other. 
For instance, when the Four Satipatthanas are the 
subject, the Patisambhida makes way, as it were, for 
the Vibhanga, commenting only on the word bJtdvandy 
for hhdvetiy which is not commented on by the Vibhanga. 
Or it can be taken the other way : the Vibhanga 
supplements the more numerous omissions in the Pati- 
sambhida Commentary. Yet another curious feature is 
that the Patisambhida, in elaboration and amplification 
of the simple and briefer categories of the great Nikayos, 
goes in places beyond the Abhidhamma books. Take, for 
instance, the ten moral baldni or powers, instead of the 
seven of the Dhammasangani ; and the elaboration of 
iddhiy beyond the four pdddniy into ten modes, only met 
with till now in Buddhaghosa (Asl. 91). The B^rahma- 
vihdbTU of Love or Caritas, again, is elaborated into that 
more general and more specialized projection of the 
emotion which in a Jataka Atthakatha (ii, 61 : Araka- 
Jd.taka), and in the Nidana-katha (Jat. i, 80, 81), appem 
as anoddseaka and odisaaka — the reading here being 
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anodhiso and odhiao. Again, the cultivation of an 
infinite catholicity of benevolent sentiment by a sort of 
geographical distribution prescribed in the Nikayas — 
the diad or suffusion in turn of each quarter 

of the horizon and beyond, with overflowing good will 
— is here elaborated into a tenfold orientation, such as we 
meet with in the Sinhalese work entitled V)y the editor 
The Yogavocarda Manual (pp. 72, 7() ; edited by Rhys 
Davids, P.T.S. 189(3). 

Once more, there are terms in the volume which bring 
us alongside of the Patthana, such as sa/iajata-, afifia- 
'tnanna-j niaaaya-, aampoyutia-y vi 2 )payutta- 2 )accayd, and 
the term, incessant in the latter work, 2 ^^^^^^*^'*^dhUclclmne. 
Abhi(ni)ropana, on the other hand, as an exponent of 
aammdmnlatpjjo (140 and pasaint) is (juite Dhamma- 
sanganic. 

Many more points will suggest themselves no doubt to 
more thorough and more competent investigation. I will 
only add that, for the beginnings of later doctrine, the 
distinction drawn, in the elaboration of the bala, or powers 
category, between the ‘ powers ’ of an Arahat and those 
peculiar to a Tathagata (the usual dasahalani) may not 
be without significance for the study of Buddliology. 

Nimittam, once more, and pavatiainy as contrasted and 
complementary terms is to me a significant innovation in 
terminology. The latter, rare in the Pitakas, is a staple 
word in Buddhaghosa s psychology. Right insight is said 
to be the discernment of nimittaih in the Impermanent, 
of pavattarii in the Painful, and of both nimittam and 
pavattam in the Soul -less. 

Enough, anyway, lias been said to indicate that the 
world of Oriental scholarship owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Aimold Taylor for this valuable gift. May the 
spirit of disinterested devotion to the building up of the 
temple of Ti*uth leave him no rest till he begin again ! 

C. A. F. Rhys Davuus, 
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The J^taka, or Stories of the Buddha’s Former 
Births. Vol. VI. Translated by E. B. Cowell and 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Cambridge, 1907. 

It was while engaged in himself completing the noble 
English version of the great Jataka collection, of which 
he was editor, that Professor Cowell passed away. 
Dr. Rouse, who, at his request, had begun the revision 
of the veteran scholar’s translation ol’ this volume, carried 
on and finished his work, Cowell’s MS. breaking off at 
p. 165 of the English. Full twelve years have elapsed 
since the guild of *Jatnka translators, ^^reHkthi-pUrvd 
vayai}L ^renih ” — as the editor picturescpiely dubbed 
them — launched their first volume, and it is hard on 
a quarter of a century since Professc^r Rhys Davids, 
drawn from his studies in Jataka history and translation 
by the greater problems indicated in his Hibbert Lecture, 
approached Professor Cowell as to the desirability of 
such a guild of co-opcrating scholars carrying out the 
long task of translating the 547 numbers. A long 
period in all as human lifetimes go, if but a flash 
when compared with the age of these most venerable 
tales. The work is not even now completed according 
to the announcement made in the first volume. We 
were led to hope that a complete index would be given 
at the end of this volume vi. Wisely, as I venture to 
think, the translator has only added, in symmetry with 
the rest of the work, an index to these last ten lengthy 
tales. To such a wonderful mine of folklore and so 
much else as is the Jataka Book there should now be 
compiled a full index, equal in bulk, or nearly so, to 
any one of the six volumes. I have had more than 
once to plough a path with mixed feelings through the 
total contents, and can testify how great a desideratum 
is such an index which shall, as to the matter of the 
collection, be all to us that Professor Dines Andersen’s 
index volume to the text is in respect of proper names 
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and ve£»es. The several indices appended to each volume 
are only adequate where Dr. Rouse has been the compiler ; 
and of course a great deal of time is lost in consulting 
six instead of one. I earnestly hope, in the interests of 
liistorical investigation and of lexicographical advance, 
that the edition may not be judged complete till this 
very important additional task has been carried out. 

There is certainly, in wealth of archaeological and 
philological interest, no falling off in this concluding 
book. We read on and on, as much absorbed in all 
the play of folklore as in the insight with which the 
translators cope with the difficulties of the text, or the 
unfailing wealth of resource — appativaniyam asccanaJcmri 
qjavarjfi — with which Dr. Rouse renders the condensed 
Pali gatlias into excellent jingle of English ballad flavour. 
If we turn, for instance, to any one of the ton tales, or 
clusters of tales — the first — we at once come upon the 
moon deity being invoked by sterile wives, the chief 
queen being named after the moon, on some quaint lore 
of the nursery, and a variety of other superstitions ; then 
dn a public announcement being w^ritten on a gold plate, 
wldch is another instance in the evidence given in 
^£(ihler s ‘‘ Alter der indischen Schrift ” (p. 5) ; and finally 
on the almost unique appendix, paralleled only in vol. iv, 
naming ancient Theras of Ceylon, the historical interest 
of which has been discussed by Professor Rhys Davids 
in this Journal (J.R.A.S., October, 1901). 

Continuing, and confining ourselves to only a few of 
the more salient points of interest, we note the god 
Sakka, or Indra, and 7iot the moon goddess, terminating 
the queen's sterility, and intervening in the rebirths of 
the Bodhisat, as he was aspiring, after a spell in Sakka's 
heaven, to higher heavens, by advising him to be reborn on 
eafth. A little later we see Sakka not devising, but 
merely discovering a rebirth of the Bodhisat in progress 
(pp. 2, 20). On p. 22 we come on a god’s daughter as 
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guai^ian of the sea, carryihg the drowning brine^%>aked 
Bodhifiat to land. 

The Nimi-Jataka tells of a king being shown both Hell 
and Heaven in the celestial cliariot of Sakka, the charioteer 
acting the part of Dante’s Vergil. It is highly interesting 
to compare tlie Dantesque Inferno with that of the Jataka, 
noting to what extent the convictions of enme and 
the allotted punishments differ. And it is much to be 
regretted that such pertinent material was not accessible 
to M. E. Blochet, wlieii he was writing his \'aluablo essay 
on “ Les Sources Orientales de la Divine Com^die” (1901). 
King Nimi we know from the Makhadeva-Sutta of the 
Maj^jhima Nikaya, in which tlie ride through the Inferno 
is asked for by the king, but is not described. 

In the Khandahala-Jataka is an interesting aj)or^n of the 
growing influence of tlw ' dhammika minitmahvalmm^d! ' 
as opposed to the brahmanic ritual, somewhat analogous 
to the position of prophet vermis priest in Hebrew history. 
A brahmin, in constructing a proper place for a special 
sacrifice, surrounds it with a fence, “ lest some righteous 
ascetic or brahmin might come and stop the rite.” ^ Now 
cruelty to and violence done on animals is among the 
crimes most sharply punished in the description of hell 
mentioned above; Dante, I believe, does not include any 
such deeds as having incurred damnation. On p. 252 
the account of a famine opens up the long perspective of 
these still chronic visitations, and comes in grim contrast 
to the quaint miniature of an old Indian announcement, 
three pages back, of “Dinner is served” — 

“ The menial calls aloud, 

* Qod bless King Sivi ! come to meat ! ’ ” 

The evil omen of a throbbing right eye (p. 287) is good 
food for the folklorist, as is the libation poured on the 

^ Cf. Bhys Davids, “ Buddhist India,” p. 241. It was to the interest 
of the piiasts, who were paid for building the altars, each time anew, 
that thete flihottld be no permanent structure. 
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right h&nd as sealing a donation (p. 293). The unfortunate 
mother, Maddi, who was, by this agreement, given away, 
is a varia lectio of that depressing staple dish of old 
literature, patient Griselda. Old-world gambling is no- 
where more interestingly illustrated than in the detailed 
account of the dice game between Punnaka and the king 
(p. 137), as Professor Liiders has found in his monograph 
on Das WUrfolspiel im alten Indien.” The similes alone, 
in this one volume, are a veritable thesaurus, and reveal 
many omissions in the Simile Index in last year's Pali 
Text Society’s Journal. That of the moth flying into 
the lighted candle, applied, not as is usual in the West, 
but to “the idiot who lias adopted a naked mendicant's 
life," is possibl}^ uni({ue. It was conceivably "suggested 
by the usual word for asceticism — ta^^o — although that 
woi-d does not occur, ' naggnhltavaia' embracing the last 
three words of the English. 

No time or space remains to discuss such renderiugs 
as ‘ I will live the life of a Buddhist priest ’ for smaana- 
dhammain harisHdmi (29), * the goal of mystic insight ’ for 
the (very unusual) expression vipasaanadhuratiL pdretuiip, 
(38), ‘nirvana' for /?amm(54), ‘Fate' for Maccii (17), nor 
were it worth while, where the work as a whole is so 
admirable. The difficulties of translating these last lengthy 
Jatakas, so teeming with verses and obscure verse-idiom, 
must have far exceeded those encountered in the previous 
volumes, and the translation has worthily met these more 
exacting demands. Quaintly new are the phrases of 
courteous inquiry after the liealth of a great sage on 
the part of a layman in one of these latest tales: — 
“ Are your vital airs not wasted ? Are your movements 
unimpeded ? Is your sight unimpaired ? " May the 
distinguished translator of nearly one-half of the whole 
Jataka collection be able to respond no less confidently 
than that sage in the affirmative! 

C* A. F. Ehys Davids. 
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Eapyri Schott-Reinhardt I, mit UnterstUtziiqi^ des 
Grossherzogl. Badischen Ministeriums . . . heraus^ 
gegeben und erklai*t von Dr. phil. C, H. Becker. 
Folio; pp. viii, 119, mit 12 Tafoln in Lichtdruck. 
Heidelberg: Winter, J 906. 

The word * papyrus * has lately assumed a fascination 
which it has not possessed for many years past. The 
world still rings with the sensation caused by the latest 
finds which bring tlie reader right back into Biblical times, 
and arc so replete witli historical tacts and possibilities 
that much time will be requiied to gauge their importance 
and to re<luce them to their proper pioportioiis. Mean- 
while we must not neglect other gifts of papyri unearthed 
from the same soil, and although these are more than 
a thousand years later than the others and appeal to 
a much smaller circle of students, their claim to our' 
attention is by no means less. These are the Arabic 
papyri, eloquent witnesses of the changes that had over- 
taken the land of the Pharaohs, and of the new culture 
introduced into the country by Isltoi. 

Arabic papyri have been known for a long time, but a 
systematic study of them for historical and paleeographical 
purposes was hardly possible till Professor Karabacek 
began to publish the results of his investigation of the 
large Erzherzog Ra'iner collection. Much additional 
material is now available in the Scott-Reinliardt collection, 
which has come in the possession of the University library 
of Heidelberg, and it is a small group of these papyri 
which forms the subject of Dr. Becker’s present work. 

He is to be congratulated not only on the choice he* 
has made, but also on not having delayed the publication 
of this volume till the description of the whole collection 
entrusted to him is completed. The glimpse he allows 
the reader of some interesting specimens of the collection 
is very Remising, particularly os regards the earliest strata 
of Mohammedan traditioni fuller communications on which 

39 
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will ^ awaited with impatience. The first instalment, 
now lying before me, is a fine volume, and contains 
a selection of some twenty documents and fragments, 
being government dispatches sent by Qorra b. Sharik, 
the Khalifa A1 Walid s viceroy of Egypt, to the prefects 
and inhabitants of various districts. The importance of 
these documents, several of which arc in a very good 
state of preservation, can hardly be over - estimated. 
Dating from 90-91 H. (708-9), they belong to the earliest 
Arabic- scripts known, and add considerably not only 
to our knowledge of Mohammedan administration of 
conquered lands, but also of the development of Arab 
writing and, in some measure, Arab philology. 

In his prefatory remarks Dr. Bi'ckei* gi\ es an inceresting 
survey of the material now available in the various 
libraries for the study of ancient Anibic documents on 
papyrus, parchment, and paper, and reproduces the 
beginning of a letter written on a piece of bone which, 
he considers, belongs to the first century of the Hijra. 
It is not sufficiently known that a considerable number of 
old documents, mostly written on parchment and paper, are 
preserved at the University library of Cambridge. Many 
of these documents show even wider distances between 
the lines than the facsimiles of Qorra's papyri, and having 
come into the hands of private persons were converted 
^to palimpsests, often of great literary valutj. A note- 
worthy feature of some of the Qorra documents is al6o 
the wide distance of non-connccted letters belonging to 
one word, as well as tlie breaking of words at the end 
of a line, of course only after disconnected letters. The 
latter feature also appears in the second papyrus, published 
by the late Dr. Loth (Z.D.M.Q., xxxiv, p. 687), to which 
Professor Karabacek has justly assigned a greater age than 
assumed by Loth. At aJll events, the Heidelberg papyri, 
being dated, are quite invaluable for the history of Arab 
writing. In connection with others of the same class and 
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several Ascriptions published in Dr. Moritz’s 
graphy, they are a surer guide than some other inscriptions, 
especially those of Uarran and Zebed. The evidence they 
offer for this theory is not, however, convincing. 

Dr. Becker’s discussion of the original character of 
the various imposts and poll - taxes adds several new 
points to the literature already (*xtant on the subject. 
His theory that jiciya was at first a tribute only, is 
very plausible. The term jolly a was probably in the 
first instance employed by, or eoncerning, Jews. Also 
Jehardj means originally tribute, and is used in this 
sense in the Targum Lament, i, 1, and other places. 
In the Talmud it assumes the meaning of poll - tax 
(B. b. 55 VO.). The vocalization of the word is, however, 
doubtful, and might be kargd or kWdgCt. The word is 
not of Aramaic origin (see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdwdrter, 
p. 282). From the employment of the word in Meccan 
passages of the Qoran, wo might conclude that it was 
known in Arabia prior to Islam, and was probably intro- 
duced by the Jews of the Ilijaz. This might also explain 
Dr. Becker’s statement that the term does not occur in the 
Egyptian papyri of the first century of the Hijra. 

The word qanqal might possibly give a clue to the 
difficult in tlie Elephantine papyri published by 

Professor Sachau. It seems that also the latter term 
denotes a measure. The Hebrew will hardly help 
to explain it, whilst the interchange of 3 for j is 
accounted for by several cases in ancient Aramaic 
inscriptions. If this be so, the use of that measure, 
or, at least, its name might have been of much older 
date in Egypt than is evident from the Qorra document. 

In a little Arabic document, dated Cairo, 1100, there 
occurs three times the term meaning a certain weight 
larger than a karat {Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 
1904). fn The word is in this sense not to be found in the 
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dictioi^ies. Although daimUs in the Qorra document 
moans a measure and not a weight, it almost looks as if 
^ j were abridged from it. 

In his transcription and translation of the documents 
Dr. Becker shows great care and reliableness, and there 
are few passages in which one would differ from his 
opinion. His hesitation in translating (ii, H) by 

* I seize * is somewhat strange. The tone of the letter in 
question is by no means so mild as appears to him, but 
rather severe, as can best be seen from lines 89-40 : 
“ Satisfy me in this matter, and I will not find fault with 
thee,” etc. Some of the letters convey the impression 
that the severity of the tone is just a little mfluenced 
by religious prejudice. In the threat uttered in iii, 63, 
a slight sneer is observable, particularly in the words 
uicJUl ^ LiJli, “ for this is but thy creed and 
religious duty.” The allusion to the religion of the 
addressee is quite uncalled for. The writer’a ijeligious bias 
is even more openly expressed in the standing phrase at the 
conclusion of letters, “ Peace be upon him who follows the 
true guidance.” This is much more than mere ‘provocation.' 

Dr. Becker calls attention to the linguistic importance 
of the documents, which belong to the oldest specimens 
^ of secular Arabic prose. Their language is in every way 
dassical, and even the few apparent vulgarisms (sea this 
yfoumal, July, 1907, p. 691) must be considered from a 
different standpoint. The style is heavy and occasionally 
lacks clearness, because the writer has to grapple with 
new conditions for which the vocabulary at his disposal 
was hardly adequate. This, of course, only adds to the 
interest attiring to the letters. 

The get up of the work is worthy of its contents, and 
the author, as well as the authorities who rendered the 
publication possible, deserves the thanks of all friends of 
Arabic literature. 


H. HlBScdhxD. 
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(January, February, Man'h, 1908.) 


I. — General Meetincss of the Roy \l Asiatic Society. 

January 14^/<, 1908. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Cliair. 

The following were el<‘cted Tnembers of the Society : — 

Mr. Francis Hill Baynes, M.A., 

Professor Henry Freer Bray, 

Mr. Ernest Klippcl, 

Mr. Girdhari Lall Mahoshwary, 

Professor Jakob Wackernagel. 

The Chairman made mention of the loss to the Society 
sustained by the death of Major-General Sir Frederic 
Goldsmid, and spoke with high appreciation of his merits, 
both public and private. A vote of sympathy witj;i his 
family, seconded by Dr. Thornton, was passed. 

Mr. E. H. Walsh, I.C.S., read a paper on the “Coinage* 
of I^epal.*’ A discussion followed, in which Professflir 
Rapson, Dr. Hoernle, and Mr. Lane-Fox Pitt took park 
The paper will appear in the July Journal. 


Februa/ry llth, 1908. — Lord Reay, Prefiijent, in the 
Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Aiyangar, 

Dr. S. Daiches, 
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Mr. K. N. Gopal, 

H.E. Mahmud Hassib Bey, 
Mr. Maung Maung, 

Mr. Maung Thein Maung, 
Mr. R. V. Rusnell, I.C.S., 
Mr. U. Aung Zan. 


Mr. Pargitcr read a paper on The Nations of India 
at the Battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas.'’ 
A diHCUssion followed, in which Dr. Grierson and 
Mr. Maheshwary took part. 

Dr. Grierson said : We may congratulate ourselves 
that it is in this room that the important pajg^or which 
we have just heard has been read, and that it is in our 
Journal that it and the accompanying map will be 
published. Only those who have studied thi^ Mahabharata 
can have an idea of the immense lalnmr iinohed in its 
preparation — labour which lias deterred other scholars 
from a task that has long been known to <ibe necessary. 
Mr. Pargiter is the one Englishman competent to illWertake 
it, and we have just learnt that he has succeeded. 

Many theories about Indian Ethnology tWH-v^^avo to 
be r^nsidered in the light of thk map, and I do not 
propose to discuss them^pn the pre'^nt occasion. I shall 
^%)ntent myself with offering a few remarks on on^jpoint 
it has illuminated in a remarkable manner. 

4 As Mr. Pargiter says, the sum of the whole is that 
the war was really one between Pahcala and the south 
Madhyadd^ on the one side, and the rest of India on 
the other. While he has based his account on the 


Mahabharata^s a whole, as we liave it now, and has, 
quite rightly, avoided all questions of literaiy criticism, 
I venture to commence with the ordinarily accepted 
account of the growth of the ppem, as described by 


Professor Hopkins on pp. 397 ahd 898 of The Great 
Epic of India. It consists of the following strata<||^ 
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B.C. 400. A collection of BhArata lays, in hwour of 
the Kauravas. 

B.c. 400-200. A Mahabharata tale. The P&iidavas are 
now the heroew. Krana is referred to as a demi-god. 

n.c. 200—100 or 200 a.d. Kisiia is now the All-God. 
Insertion of didactic matter. 

200-400 A.i>. The Introduction and later books added. 

The ijuestion arises wliether tlie geography of the 
earliest bards is tlie same as tliat of our present recension 
of the poem. Here W(' must judge by probabilities, and 
these lead me to tliink that wliile the later editors 
VL^ry possibly added countries in accordance with wider 
geographical knowledge, tliey left the actual country 
known to the Ijards uniouclied I do not think that 
the original poets can have, for instance, known of the 
tribes of eastern India, say, beyond Anga, as anything 
but barbarians, and any reference to settled kingdoms 
in that locality must be ascribed to later writers. Indeed, 
this is. J^iariifest from discrepancies in the poem itself, 
a kingdipm being in one place described as barbarous 
and inl^other as Arj^an. But we may safely assume 
that the original statements about central and western 
India have been on The whole preserved. 

It is well known that the Aryan conquest of IndiBi 
was *a very gradual one, and that there was a 
migration eastwards along the Gangetic plain. It w 
also known that the vanguard of this migration, i.e. the 
more eastern of the Aryan tribes, was less subject to 
Brahma^ influence than were the tribes further to the 
West. The wise old men of KOsala an^^VidSha wei'e 
Ksattriyas, not BrAhmans. Here it was that Janaka 
flourished. Here the Saihkhya philosophy arose. Here, 
too. Buddhism and Jainism were founded by Ksattriyas. 
At the time of the Great War even so western a country 
as Pal^jjjpJia was unorthodox. Drupada, its king, furnished 
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the oi^nal cause of the war by refusing to acknowledge 
hi8l#i schoolfellow Droiia, the Brahman. He even con- 
sented to the polyandrous marriage of his daughter with 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas themselves, as Hopkins 
(p. 376) says, had no Brahmanical standing and were 
evidently a new people from beyond the pale. If wo 
accept this, then the real protagonists of thA early epic 
were the Kauravas and the PMcalas, and the Ptodavas 
were allies of the latter, who rose to power on the ruin 
caused by the contest. But, in any case, the great ally 
of the Pandavas was Krsna Vasudeva, the traditional 
founder of the anti-Brahmanical monotheistic Bhagavata 
religion. Its followers called themselves Satvatas, and 
these Satvatas were prominent on tlie ParUiava side* 
Another of their allies was the king of C4Bi, whose father^ 
Uparicara Vasu, was intimately connected with the same 
fomuof belief (MBh. xii, 12711 Other tribes to he 
noticed, subjects, at the time of the war, of Pahcala, were 
the Srtijayas and SOmakas mentioned by Mr. Pargiter. 
The Smjayas were a very ancient tribe who h^ immi- 
grated to India froiH the neighbourhood of the Helinund 
(Hillebrandt, Vediache Mythologir, i, pp. 105 ff.), which 
was their home in the days of the ancient V^eciic king 
DivOdas^A In the Atharva Veda fV, xix, 1) they are 
ferred to as enemies of Bhrgu, i.e., of the family 
liich, under Para^urama, was the gi*eat vindicafer of 
Be Brahma^^ against tlie Ksattriyas. According to the 
AitarSya^rahmana (vii, 34) one of their chiefs in Vedic 
times was named Somaka. The Smjayas and SOmakas 
of Mah&bh&rata times would therefore naturally take the 
Pahc&la side.^ 

From this j^oint of view the war resolves itself into 
a combat between Brahmanism (the Kauravas) and anti- 
Brahminism (the Paficalas and Pati^avas), the former to 
the West and the latter to the East. We shall also see 
that it was at the same time a struggle betw][|p the 
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later (i:BpreBented by the Kauravas) and the pearlier 
(represented by the Paficalas) Ai-yan immigrants to 

Now let us go back to Vcdic times.^ In the sixth 
mandala of the Rg Veda, Divodasa is in Arachosia, mixed 
up with the Srnjayas, the Panis, the Brsayas, and others. 
In the seventh oruMjidoLlti we are with his descendant 
Sudan, in femes when Divodasa had already become 
relegated to the cloudy region of myth. Wo are now, 
not in Arachosia, but in the North-West Paftjab. Sudas 
is the leader of one of the latest waves of Aiyan immigration 
into India. He rules the Bharatas, a name used in later 
times for the most famous of the lunar kings, who was 
an ancestor of the Kurus. There an^ plentj’' of earlier 
immigrants to his east with whom he has much fighting 
to do. His fafnily priest is a Brahman, Vasistha, and 
we have a forerunner of the cult-war of the Mahabharata' 
in the famous struggle between him and Vifivamitra, the 
Ksattriya priest of Kanyakubja, for the sacrificial gifts 
of Sudas. This l)attle is idealized in the Ramayana 

(I, 51 ft). Here the object of the sti*uggle is a magic 

cow, not priestly plunder, but the tradition of the Western 
origin of Vasistha and of his connection with the trans- 
Indus country persists. The army with which he fights 
Vi^vainitra is composed of Pahlavas, Saka8,4*Yavanas, 
Kamb^jas, and Barbaras, the very people whom Mr. Pargr 
has shown were fighting on the side of the Kaura^ 
There are none of these foreign western nJltions on 
Paficala (K^attiiya) side, l^he Mahabharata allb includes 
Pi 4 acas and Nagas, whom, for other reasons, I have else- 
where placed with the Daradas beyond the North-West* 
Frontier. 

In the Great War the Ksattriya party prevailed over 
the Brahmanical one, but the conquerors were ultimately 
compelled to yield to those whom they conquered. 


l|| ^ See Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, i, pp. 96-111. 
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Nothiag is more instructive in the history of Indian 
civil^iatioii than the skill and characteristic astuteness 
with which the Brahmans gradually drew their opponents, 
the Bhagavatas, and their opponents’ allies, the followers 
of Saiiikhya-Yoga, into their fold, and enlisted their aid 
in the life and death struggle with Buddhism. This has 
been admirably brought out by Professor Qarbc in his 
recent works on Saihkhya and the Bhagavad Gita. 

The treaty of peace which sanctioned the alliance is 
found in the pages of the latter poem. Originally com- 
posed a century or two B.c., but twlded to, Brahmaiiized, 
and incorporated formall}’^ in the Mahabharata in the 
course of the following three or four centiiries, it is now 
the textbook of tlie Brahmanized Anti-Brahmanists. 
Later than this came the long Ndrayaniya section of the 
^Anti Parvan, in which the fusion is still moiv complete, 
and the authority of the Vedas still more fully admitted. 
The next stage in which we meet it is in the systematized 
form given to it by Ramanuja in the twelfth century A.D., 
which with, as I believe, additions taken from early 
Christianity forms the foundation of the hhalctl religion 
of the India of the present day. 

May I add as a postscript a suggestion for another line 
of enquiry by scliolars who have made Vedic times their 
«#pecial study. Mr. Pargiter has drawn attention to the 
that the Solar dynasty is scarcely mentioned as 

cing part in the Great War. Most of the members of the 
Lunar dylhlsty sided with the Kaurava (or, as I call them, 
the Brahman ist) party. The only exception is the eastern 
R&jA of In fact, we might almost call the original 

western bardic poems with Kaurava heroes as the Lunar 
epic, in contradistinction to the eastern B&mAya^a, the 
Solar epic. Now the Lunar dynasty is just as often called 
the Sdma-vaih^a as the Oandra-vaih^a. We have already 
no^d that Bharata was an important chief of the Sdma- 
vaiiifo, and that Sud&s, the patron of Vasi^tba, wi| chief 
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of the Bharatas. In the Vedas a sharp distinction isrdrawn 
between sunvants and aminvanfn^ The former ai|p/the 
orthodox pressers of noma ; the latter were the unfaithful 
who did not worship Indra and who did not press adma. 
We have no rigrht to assume that the asunvania were 
necessarily non-Aryan. There were Aryans on the banks 
of the Ravi and of the Jaiiina in Sudas’s time whose speech 
was unintelligible to the Bliaratas (Hillebrandt, p. 114). 
According to the Satapatha Bralimana ii, i, 24) he 
who speaks an unintelligible speech is a Mlicdta or 
Barbarian, and in the preceding v’^erse Asuras, w'^ho seem 
to be there consider'd as unorthodox Allans, are repre- 
sented as speaking a Prakrit of Eiistern India.^ Is it 
]) 0 ssible that tlie Soina-\ain^a really lepreseiits tribes who 
considered themselves as orthodox -pressers, annoanfa, 
us distinct fi’om the unorthodox earlier immigrants, whose 
language they could not understand ^ The connection 
between the Vedic ao^na and the moon has often been 
discussed, and 1 need only refer heie to Professor 
Hillebrandt's w(dl-knowm w^ork, which has been frequently 
quoted in the preceding pages. Of course, it will be 
understood that I do not put this forward as a well- 
defined theory, but I think tl>at it offers a line of enquiry 
which is worth following up. 

The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 


March lOth, 1908. — Sir Raymond West, Director, in 
the Chair. 

The following w^ere elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Sofiullah Saifuddin Ahmad, 

Dr. A. Bllchler, 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Bux, 

^ They say h? VavO for h? *rayd, 

f 
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Mr. W. Coldstream, I.C.S. (ret.), 

Mr. Kumar Padma Gopal Menon, 

Mr. Pyare Lai Misra, 

Mr. Mya U. 

of condolence with the family of the late 
Dr. Pope, for the loss they hail sustained in his death, 
was adopted. 

Dr. Grierson read a paper on “ The Modern Hindu 
Doctrine of Works.” A discussion followed, in which 
Miss Ridding, Dr. Gaster, Mr. Kennedy, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
and the Rev. J. E. Padtield took part. 

The paper appears in this number of the Journal. 
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EDWAllD LYALL BRANDHCTH. 

In the Obituary Hat for the past year is the name of one 
of the oldest nieiiibera of the Society, Mr. Edward Lyall 
Brandreth, Honorary Vice-President, wlio passed away on 
the 10th December, 1907, in his 85th year. 

The event was referred to by our President, Lord Reay, 
in hia opening address at th(‘ first Oeneral Meeting of the 
present year, and in proposing a vote of condolence with 
the family his Lordship gave a statement of the services 
rendered by the deceased to tlie Society. The statement 
was necessarily very brief, and as an old friend of 
Mr. Brandreth, and a fellow- worker with him in India 
and on the Council, I ask leave to give a few further 
particulars of his career. 

Mr. Brandreth was a retired member of the Indian 
Civil Service, the third son of Mr. Joseph Pilkington 
Brandreth, M.D., of Liverpool, and grandson of Mr. Joseph 
Brandreth, the eminent physician. He was born in 1823 
and a cotemporary at Eton and subsequently at Haileybury 
College, and a friend through life, of our late Honorary 
Secretary, Dr. R. N. Gust. At Haileybury he was a 
medallist in Persian and in Sanskrit, and throughout his 
career took a keen interest in Oriental studies, and latterly 
more especially in the vernacular languages of Northern 
India. 


j.a.x.B. 1908. 


40 
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In India Mr. Brandreth received his earliest training 
as Civil Servant in the “ North-Western Provinces,” ^ 
one of the most historic and interesting portions of the 
Bengal Presidency ; situate in the region of the upper 
Ganges and its tributaries, with Benares, Agra, and (at 
that time) Dehli among its cities — tlio home of Sanskrit 
learning, the centre of Patan and Mughal sovereignties, 
and still the show-ground of their architecture, and, from 
a linguistic point of view, the cradle of Hindi and 
birthplace of Urdu literature. Such were some of the 
surroundings of his earlier Indian service. And here he 
was a cotemporary of two distinguished Orientalists; of 
William Muir, who, great as administrator and economist, 
was also great in Arabic, and his brother, Jc?iiu Muir, 
the well-known Sanskritist. With the latter, indeed, 
Brandreth, when Assistant Magistrate at Benares, for 
some time, shared a house. 

But he was soon afterwards moved from the “ regulation 
districts” of his province and attached to the Political 
Agency of “ Ajmere and Mairwarra,” ® two British districts 
in the heart of Rajputana^ — Ajmere picturesquely situated 
on a rock-hemmed plateau, with a fort and capital of 
the same name, where in A.D. 1615 the ‘Great Mogul,’ 
Jahangir, received Sir Thomas Roe, first founder of our 
Indian Empire, and where, in recent times, the establish- 
ment of Mayo College, the ‘ Eton of the Rajputs,’ has 
done much to stimulate Imperial loyalty ; Mairwarra 
(the 'realm of the Hairs’) a hill-tract in the Aravallis 
adjoining Ajmere on the south-west, once the home of 
hereditary plunderers, now, thanks to irrigation and 

‘ A name which after the annexation of the Punjab became mieleading, 
and has been recently changed to tliat of the ** United Provinces of 
Agra and Qade.” 

“ Now spelt * Merw&ra.’ 

* THow in the jurisdiction of the R&jputftna Agency — ^then under the 
Government of the N.W. Provinces. 
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recniitui^, and the benevolent energy of Dixon, a land 
of peaceful cultivators and loyal soldiery. In this 
interesting region he remained until the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849, after which he was transferred as 
Deputy Commissioner to the Cis-Satlaj States Division of 
the new province, and made his first acquaintance with 
Panjabi. In 1857, tlie year of the great Mutiny, he was 
on furlough ; but soon after his return Dehli and four 
adjacent districts were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the North-Western Provinces Government to that of the 
Punjab. This led to the formation of two new Punjab 
Divisions — that of Hissar and of Dehli. In 1869 he was 
appointed Commissioner of the Hissar Division, and in 
1861 transferred in the same capacity to that of Dehli, 
where his calm judgment, serene temper, and warm 
sympathy with the natives of all classes, combined with 
tact and firmness, specially fitted him to restore con- 
fidence, after rebellion had been crushed, and deal wisely 
with the diflScult (questions of law and policy arising. 

In 1863 he was transferred, as Commissioner, to the 
Rawalpindi Division, in the north of the Punjab, with its 
summer headquarters at Murree in the Western Himalayas, 
which gave him a new field for linguistic investigation. 
Here he worked as Commissioner till 1867, then served 
for two years as Member of the Ijegislative Council for 
India, and in 1870, while on furlough in England, retired 
from the service. Meanwhile ho had been called to the 
English Bar in 1863, and had become a Justice of the 
Peace for Middlesex. 

Ho joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1857, wae 
appointed a member of Council in 1872 and Honorary 
Treasurer in 1886, a post he filled for seventeen years, 
retiring in 1908. When the rank of Honorary Vice- 
President was created he was one of the first on whom 
it was conferred. 

In Jiine, 1877, he read a paper before the Society (Sir E 
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Colobrooke presiding) on the "Non- Aryan Languages of 
India/* a subject dealt with by Professor Max MUller 
thirty years previously, since when, however, much 
additional information had become available. 

Dividing the languages into six main groups — the 
Dravidian (or Southern), the Kolarian, the Tibeto-Burman 
(subdivided into nineteen classes), the Khasi, the Tai, and 
the Mon-Anain — efich group comprising many separate 
languages and dialects, about one hundred and fifty in all, 
the paper gives a scholarly account of those among them 
of which a grammar or vocabulary was then available, 
a work of no small labour; while annexed to the paper 
is a language-map of India, coloured so as to show the 
position and extent of the several non - Aryan groups. 
There was a full discussion, in which Sir Walter Elliot, 
Sir George Campbell, and Messrs. W. W. Hunter, Lewin- 
Bowring, and Forbes took part, and the great interest 
attaching to these languages and the necessity for further 
investigation were strongly insisted upon. 

On April 21st, 1879, at a meeting of the Society 
presided over by Sir Henry Rawlinson, he read the first 
of two papers on the "Gaurian as compared with the 
Romance Languages.’* 

‘ Gaurian ’ or ‘ Northern ' is a name given by Dr. Hoenile 
to the languages of Northern India in contradistinction to 
* Dravidian,* applied by Caldwell and others to the languages 
of South India ; and is here applied by Mr, Brandreth to 
those languages which Beames in his Comparative Grammar 
refers to as ‘Modern Arj^an,' and which may be perhaps 
more fitly designated ‘ Noo-Sanskrit * — languages bearing 
the same relation to the Sanskrit as the Romance or 
‘ Neo-Latin ' languages to Latin. They comprise the 
following vernaculars : — Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Giyarftthi, 
Marathi, Orya, BangdJi, on the Sanskrit side, and Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, and French on the Latin 
side; and the main object of Mr. Brandreth's paper is 
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to shDw. that there is a remarkable resemblance in the 
changes by which Sanskrit had become ‘ Qaurian * and 
Latin Romance. 

The second paper was read on July 5th, 1880, the two 
being the result, not indeed of independent research, but 
of careful and detailed study of tlie works of Beames, 
Trumpp, Hoernlc, Diez, Littr6, and Bracket. 

The first pai*t deals chiefly with phonology, and seeks 
to demonstrate that the letter-changes in the development 
of the Indian vernaculars from their Sanskrit base present 
a remarkable similarity to those occurring in the develop- 
ment of Romance languages from Latin. 

In part ii he shows that certain characteristics common 
to both Sanskrit and Latin, e.g. the neuter gender, had 
generally disappeared in the derived languages ; that 
the loss of case-endings was supplied by particles or 
prepositions , that special forms of tense and mood all 
tend to disappear, the present indicative and the im- 
perative remaining as root-forms, to which the required 
shades of meaning — past, future, or conditional (as the 
case may be) — are imparted by separate verbs or verbal 
particles prefixed or added to the root, but not blended 
with it ; that there is a great increase of diminutives and 
other minor developments, the paper concluding with 
a brief account of the prevailing rules of syntax. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson took great interest in the papers 
and presided on both occasions. 

On June 14th, 1898, Sir Raymond West in the chair, 
Mr. Brandreth read a paper on “ Landscape in Indian 
Poetry,” which led to an interesting discussion. 

In addition to being the author of these papers, he was 
a most useful member of Committees. 

But his energies were by no means confined to his 
work for the R.A.S. ; he was a member of the Council of 
the Philological Society and a regular attendant at 
its meetings, and was for years one of the Honorary 
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Sub-editors of the “New English Dicti<Miary.” In 1879, 
when that great work was restarted under the auspices 
of the Oxford Press and the editorship of Dr. Murray, 
Mr. Brandreth enrolled himself among the volunteer 
helpers, and worked indefatigably as such, until a few 
weeks before his death, in collecting and arranging 
illustrative quotations, sub-editing the text of sections, 
re-examining work already done, and latterly in making 
research at the British Museum among printed books and 
manuscripts not available at the Bodleian. In the preface 
to vol. V of the Dictionary (the last volume published) 
Mr. Brandreth’s services are specially recognised not only 
for assistance rendered in sub-editing, but “ for great 
research into the literary history of Oriental^ words ** ; 
and in estimating the value of the work done by him 
Dr. Murray writes as follows : — “ Among the many 
volunteers whose work has contributed to making the 
New English Dictionary what it is not many have had 
the capacity and qualifications, the willinghood, and the 
time to work for it as our honoured friend has done. 
May his name never be forgotten when the story is told ! " 

As a Justice of the Peace, he was for years Chairman 
of the Kensington Board of Guardians, and also of the 
Managing Committee of the Poor Law Cottage Home 
Schools at Banstead, an institution which he took a leading 
part in establishing, and in which he always took the 
deepest interest 

All his work, both in India and at home, was pains- 
taking and thorough, and, being blest with excellent 
health, he was enabled (to quote the words of the obituary 
notice in the Tirmn of December 14th) “to live a life 
of continuous activity until a few weeks before his 
death.” 

His bearing was singularly quiet, and he was a model 
of courtesy, and the charming hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs, Brandreth (the latter passed away in 1897), both in 
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India and at Elvaston Place, wiH never be forgotten by 
the many friends who were privileged to enjoy it. 

Mr. Brandreth leaves an only child, a daughter, now 
the wife of Mr. J. G. Butcher, K.C., late M.P. for York. 


January^ 1008, 


T. H. T. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERIC JOHN GOLDSMID, 
K.C.S.I., C.B. 

The deatli of Mr. E. L. Brandreth at the ripe age of 
84 has been quickly followed by tlu^ death of another 
Honorary Vice-President, the distinguished officer above 
named, who passed away on the 12th January at the 
still riper age of 89. 

The deceased was a good specimen of a class to which 
the world in general, and India and the East particula^rly, 
are much indebted — a class of which our late Director, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, was a tine example — the Military 
Civilian ; combining indomitable energy, mental as well as 
physical, quickness of perception, accuracy of work and 
statement, together with the military instinct of respect 
for orders and instructions. 

The subject of this memoir had all these virtues and 
many more. Besides being a good soldier he was a 
remarkable linguist. Having lived in France and Italy 
when young, he spoke French equally well with English 
and Italian with facility , at college he distinguished 
himself in classics, and made himself, as time went on, 
master, in more than a colloquial sense, of Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish, in addition to Urdu, Sindi, and other Indian 
vernaculars. In Sind he proved himself a good Magistrate 
and Judge, with a keen interest in education, and 6 
careful investigator of complicated questions of tenuri 
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and the like; in political work he was tactful as well 
as energetic; and in later years he was a good director 
of the work of others — a chief under whom it was a 
pleasure to serve, for he always gave subordinates full 
credit for good work, minimising his own performances, 
and stimulating by example rather than by criticism ; 
a good writer — at times, perhaps, voluminous, but 
always clear and forcible, and in describing scenery and 
joumeyings particularly bright and interesting ; a valued 
contributor to reviews and the Encyclopaedia , and author, 
inter alia, of “ Telegraph and Travel,” “ Eastern Persia,” 
and, above all, of the “ Life of Outram.” In character 
a man of singular modesty ; “ a fine soldier and 
administrator,” says one of his biographers, ‘"^with the 
heart of a little child ” ; of deep religious feeling, 
without a trace of bigotry ; a most genial companion 
and, to his friends, one of the most lovable of men. 

Sir Frederic was bom at Milan in 1818, the only son 
of Mr. Lionel Prager Ooldsmid, an officer of the 1 9th 
Dragoons. On his father's side he was of Jewish descent, 
the scion of a well-known City family, but through his 
grandmother, Mrs. Benjamin Ooldsmid, his branch of the 
family became Christian, and Sir Frederick himself was 
through life a member of the Church of England. 

He was educated partly at an English school in Paris, 
partly at King’s College School, and King’s College, 
London. He was destined for a military career, and 
in January, 1889, entered the Madras Army, joining his 
regiment, the 37th Madras N.I., in the April foDowing. 

Of his subsequent career as soldier, adii^inistrator, 
diplomatist, and writer, a brief but good account is 
given in the Times of January 13th, and those who 
would know more of his religious life and work after 
retirement and the '' beauty and simplicity and un- 
selfishness” of his personal character should read the 
obituary notice in the Church TiTnes of the 24th. 
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.The year during whicli young* Goldsmid joined the 
Ariny was the year of the first Afghan war. He did 
not take part in that campaign, but in August of the 
following year his regiment was ordered to proceed to 
China, and he there took part in the actions at Canton 
and along the coast, which preceded the treaty of Nankin 
— receiving the Chinese war medal. Wliile the campaign 
was in progress lie was appointed Adjutant of his 
regiment ; it was tlien that he turned his attention 
to the study of Eastern languages, in whicli he became 
afterwards so remarkably proficient, and in 1845 he 
qualified as interpreter in Hindustani 

In 1846 h(‘ had to return to England on medical 
certificate, but did not lead an idle life, acting during 
the two years of his residence in England as orderly 
officer at Addiscombe. In 1848 he returned to India, 
and, continuing his studies, passed the qualifying exami- 
nations, and was appointed in 1 849 Interpreter for 
Persian and in 1851 for Arabic. In the same year, 
having obtained his company, he was appointed to act 
as Assistant-Adjutant-General of the Nagpur Subsidiary 
Force. It was at this juncture that, through the influence 
of the great General John Jacob, ho entered Civil employ 
in the recently acquired province of Sind, first as Deputy 
Collector and then as Assistant Commissioner for Special 
Enquiry into ‘'the Settlement of Alienated Lands.’* He 
quickly mastered Sindi, passing the examination for 
Interpreter, and was recognized as a very promising 
officer. 

In 1865 he had again to proceed to England on 
medical certificate, but, his health being recruited by 
the voyage, he at once volunteered for active service in 
the Crimea, and was forthwith attached to the Turkish 
Contingent as Assistant-Adjutant-General under General 
Vivian ; here he acquired Turkish, was made President 
of the Local Examining Committee at Kertch, and, ii 
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recognition of his services, received the Turkish war 
medal, the order of the fourth class Medjidieh, and the 
brevet rank of Major in the Army. 

In 1856 he returned to India and was appointed to 
the post of Judge at Shikarpur, subsequently resuming 
his enquiry into the “Alienated Lands,” and soon after- 
wards he was attached to the staff of Sir Bartle Frere^ 
who had succeeded to the office of Commissioner in 
Sind, and at once appreciated Major Goldsmid s ability 
and character. 

In this capacity he showed much tact and energy, did 
good service during the anxious period of the great 
Mutiny, and was subsequently employed on more than 
one Special Commission. In 1861 he was aeputed to 
arrange with the Chiefs in Baluchistan and Makran for 
the construction of a land-line of telegraph along the 
coast to Gwadar, and received the thanks of the Bombay 
Government for the “speedy and successful issue of his 
negotiations.” 

In 1802 he again went to England on sick-leave,^ 
returning to India in November, 1863, with the rank 
of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel. About this time it was 
decided to establish overland ttJegraphic communication 
from EuTOpe through Persia and Baluchistan to India, 
and Colonel Goldsmid was at once selected to take part 
in the undertaking. Accordingly in 18G4> he accompanied 
the late Colonel Patrick Stewart, R.E., when laying the 
cable in the Persian Gulf ; later on he proceeded over- 
land to Constantinople vid Turkish Arabia and Asia 
Minor — a long and arduous journey — and after much 
reporting and discussion had the satisfaction of conveying 

’ On this occamoii the writer of thiH memoir had the pleasure of 
aooompanying him for part of the jourMy, and weU remembers how 
greatly he enjoyed Major Goldsmid'a conversation, and how much he 
wag struck by his classical knowledge as well as his perfect mastery 
of Arabic and Persian. 
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the Indo-Ottoman Telegraph Treaty duly signed to 
England- In the beginning of 1865, on the death of 
Colonel Stewart, he was appointed Director-General of 
the Indo-European Telegraph, and proceeded at once, 
vid Russia and the Caspian, to Tehran, to assist Her 
Majesty's Minister in negotiating a Telegraph Treaty 
with the Persian Government. Having obtained the 
required convention he started overland for India, and, 
after a trying jouniey of months through the then 
little-explored tracts of Eastern Persia and Baluchistan, 
reached Charbar, a port of Makran in 1866; thence 
going forward to Simla to report the prcK*eeding8 to the 
Viceroy. He then started again for Europe, submitted 
the draft of a supplemental Convention to the India 
Office, and the same year returned to the Persian capital 
with a view to further negotiations. For these services' 
he received the thanks of the Government of India; all 
his proposals were approved, and the Companionship of 
the Bath was conferred upon him. 

After being delayed at Tehran by a temporary hitch 
he proceeded to India to confer with the Governor of 
Bombay, and thence again to England, where the difiiculty 
was finally settled. As a measure of the mere physical 
toil involved in these operations — irrespective of worries, 
anxieties, and hardships — it was computed by the late 
Sir Henry Yule that Colonel Goldsmid’s land-journeys 
alone must have covered a distance of at least 5,700 miles. 

But this was not all ; on his return journey from 
England to India he was engaged in somewhat pro- 
tracted negotiations with the French authorities on the 
terms of admission of the Indo-European Telegraph into 
the general system of telegraphs in Europe. These were 
satisfactorily settled. 

In 1868 Colonel Goldsmid attended the Telegraph 
Conference in Vienna, where he was received with great 
honour by the Emperor and his Ministers as the 
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accomplisher of a great work, and thereafter proceeded 
to Bombay to resume the work of telegraph extension 
to the West. In 1869, in furtherance of this object, he 
again visited Makran, Gwadar, and Charbar, and provided 
for the better security of the cable by transferring it 
from the Arabian slioro of the Persian Gulf at Rds 
Masandom to the island of Henjain just oft’ the Persian 
shore. The Indo-European Telegraph having been now 
fairly organized, Colonel Goldsniid resigned the director- 
ship in 1870 in favour of the Avssistant Chief Director, 
Major (the late Colonel Sir John) Bateman Champain, R.E. 

During the six years of his work as Director-(4eneral he 
had not only helped to fix the alignment of the telegraph 
and make arrangements with the Turkish ahd Persian 
Governments for its protection, as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, but he personally superintended the 
erection of the poles and the carrying of the wires 
across the whole extent of the Shah’s dominions. Of 
that arduous work he gave an interesting and modest 
account in his volume entitled Telegraph and Travel^’ 
(published in 1874), rendering full justice to the efforts 
of his assistants, and saying little or nothing of his 
own ; showing at the same time such great powera of 
description that his narrative was pronounced by the 
Press to be as interesting as it was important.” 

But new work was soon found for Colonel Goldsmid. 
It had long been known that the boundary between 
Persia and Baluchistan sorely nec^ded delimitation, and 
the necessity was all the greater now that an important 
telegraph-line passed through the territories of both ; 
it was decided, therefore, in 1871, to appoint Colonel 
Goldsmid a Commissioner to arrange for such delimitation, 
with the local rank of Major-Genenil and a suitable staff. 
The task was a difficult and delicate one, but the boundary 
proposed by the British Commissioner was at lost accepted 
by the Persian Government, and on the return of the 
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Commii^ion to England Major-General Goldsmid was 
made a Knight Commander of the Star of India, and 
received ‘‘ the warm acknowledgments of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in Council.” 

In the same year Sir Frederic was entrusted with a far 
more difficult task, that of defining the boundary between 
Persia and Afghanistan in the disputed province of Sistftn. 
A full account of his proceedings and the text of his 
arbitral award is (jontained in a voluminous collection 
of papers relating to Eastern Persia, including reports by 
members of his statf*,^ edited by Sir Frederic, with an 
introduction by himself, and published under the direction 
of the Government of India in 1876. 

Suffice it here to say that, after careful historical 
research, much surveying and investigation on the ground, 
and great difficulties caused by the Persian Commissioners ' 
and the attitude of the representative of the Amir of 
Kabul (Sher Ali Khan), who was accompanied by 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Richard) Pollock representing 
the Viceroy of India, the arbitral award was declared 
at Tehran on August 19th, 1872. 

It failed to satisfy either party. This is no matter for 
surprise, and is testimony to the arbitrator s impartiality. 
He was required by his instructions to “ pay special regard 
to ancient right and present possession ’’ ; but the questions 
involved were complex, and as the parties were keenly 
hostile it was impossible to give a decision acceptable 
to both. The award was confirmed by Her Majesty’s 
Government after considering the objections of the parties, 
and the thanks of the Government of India were given 
to Sir Frederic Goldsmid “ for the tact and good judgment 


^ Viz,, Major Oliver (afterwaixis Sir Oliver) St. John, R.E. ; Major 
Bereaford Lovett, R.E. (afterwards Major - General, C.B., C.S.l. ); 
Major Euan Smith (afterwards Colonel Sir Euan Smith, K.C.B., C.S.L) ; 
W. T. Blanford, C.I.E., F,R.S. 
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he had displayed through these negotiations under circum^ 
stances of no ordinary difficulty.” It should be added 
that though the award satisfied neither party, it had the 
highly beneficial effect of maintaining peace. 

With the arbitration award Sir Frederic’s career in 
India terminated. On the 1st January, 1875, after 35 
years of arduous service, Sir F. Goldsmid retired from the 
Government service with a special pension and the rank 
of Major-General. 

But Sir Frederic was not destined to lead an idle life. 
He at once devoted liimself to the preparation of the 
voluminous Report on Eastern Persia, whicli has already 
been referred to, and was further entrusted with an 

A 

important work for which he was well fitted l)Oth by 
knowledge and by sympathy — the biography of (jeneral 
Sir James Outram, *‘the Bayard of India.” The work 
was completed in two volumes in 1880 and was a literary 
success. 

But though Sir Frederic had retired from Government 
service he was still considered more or less indispensable, 
and was appointed in 1877 British Representative of an 
International Commission to enquire into the matter of 
coolie emigration to the Island of La Reunion. In 
company with a French Commissioner he proceeded to 
the island and made a tour of the estates, and a joint 
report was issued m February, 1878, and a separate 
report in the April following. For this enquiry he 
received the acknowledgments of the Government of India, 
and in this the Secretary of State entirely concurred.” 
On June 14th of the latter year he delivered a lecture 
at the Royal United Service Institution on ‘'Communi- 
cations with India under possible contingencies,” an 
elaborate paper for which he was cordially thanked 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Yule, R.E., who presided. 

In 1880 Sir Frederic accepted the office of British 
Controller of the Davra Scmieh (Crown lands) in Egypt, 
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aud WI 18 there during the outbreak in September, 1881. 

In June, 1882, he was sent for by Lord Granville and 
despatched on a mission to Constantinople, and on returning 
thence to Alexandria he organized an Intelligence 
Department, which rendered useful service until the 
surrender of Arabi after the victory of Tel-el-Kebir. For 
these services he received the thanks of the Commander- 
in-Chief in Egypt (Viscount Wolseley) and the War Office. 
On the Ist of May, 1888, h(‘ resigned his office of Con- 
troller of Egyptian Crown lands, and n^ceived from the 
Khedive the Osmanieh Decoration of the second class and 
the Bronze Star. 

Leaving Egypt he accepted an invitation from the 
King of the Belgians to proceed to the Congo as 
“ Adininistrateur D^J^gue ” witli a view of carrying out 
special measures for the organization of the new state. ' 
He landed at Banana Point on September 4th, 1883, and 
proceeded with his staff up country. Had he been able 
to remain and properly organize the administrative system, 
much good may have resulted, but he was soon prostrated 
by severe illness, and had, to his great disappointment, to 
return to England from Loanda, reaching London on the 
3 ist of December. 

This may be termed Sir Frederic’s last appearance in 
a public capacity, and during the remaining years of his 
life he devoted his attention partly to literary work, 
consisting of contributions to newspapers, reviews, and 
works of reference, like the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
a sphere in which he gained the reputation of being a 
laborious and conscientious writer ; and he also wrote an 
interesting preface to a new edition of Morier's Haji Bab&. 
Besides his literary work he took an active interest in 
various philanthropic and religious institutions. F or many 
years he was an interested meml)er of the Committee of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home (which he helped to found), 
also of the Committee of the S.P.G., and was of the 
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greatest assistance to Archbishop Benson in founding his 
Mission to the Assyrian Christians. 

Sir Frederic’s connection with the Royal Asiatic Society 
commenced in 1864, the year after he had published a 
metrical translation of the Sindi legendary poem^f 
8il8wi and PunhH, and in 1865 he furnished a paper on 
the “ Preservation of National Literature in the East,” 
suggested by his interest in folklore, a paper in which 
he advocates the introduction into Sind of an official 
language and character (then non-existent) with a view 
not only to public convenience, but to prevent the 
legendary poems and oral traditions of the country dying 
out. The proposed measure was adopted, and the official 
language and character are now known as Arabic-Sindi. 

He was an ordinary member of the Council for brief 
periods between 1875 and 1889; and between November, 
1885, and June 30th, 1887, he held the post of Secretary, 
a post which, to the great regret of the Council, he was 
constrained to resign, but not before he had improved 
the Journal by the introduction of the Notes of the 
Quarter ” which arc now included in it. He was a Vice- 
President from 1890 to 1905, and on his retirement from 
increasing infirmities was appointed Honorary Vice- 
President. 

He was also a Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and presided at the Geographical Section of the 
British Association Meeting of 1888. 

On the principle that a man is known from his “ com- 
'^panions and his recreations” it may bo mentioned, in 
conclusion, that among his great personal friends in England 
were, in early years, Thackeray, Balfe, Charles Kean, 
and various artists, and in later years Archbishop Benson, 
besides his fellow-workers in India, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir 
Henry Green, Sir Bateman Champain, B.E., and many 
others with whom he remained on terms of cordial 
intimacy ; and that latterly his favourite recreations were 
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{our-^lEiaBtem politics, Literature, hearing good Music, 
and the Drama. Age and deafness interfered with these 
enjoyments, but did not affect his cheeriness or interest 
in mundane affairs. As to his manner of life it was 
simple and methodical ; he was fond of early rising, 
took regular exercise, but was not a golfer, cared not 
for cards or billiards, was not an abstainer, but 
' moderate * in all things. He kept up his classics to 
the last, and in his 90th year addressed a postcard in 
Greek to one of his grandsons. 

He was buried at Hollingburne, in Kent, whore he once 
lived for many years, and among the multitude of tributes 
sent was a wreath from the R.A.S., a meeting of which 
he Ixad attended not many months before his death. 

Sir F. Goldsmid married in 1849 Mary, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. -General Mackenzie Steuart ; she died in 1900. 
He leaves two sons and four daughters : one of the former 
is a retired officer of the Bengal Staff Corps ; one of the 
latter has proceeded to India, and seems to have inherited 
her father’s facility for acquiring Eastern languages. 

T. H. T. 

Febnuiry, 1908, 


ROBERT ATKINSON, LL.D., D.LITT. 

May an old pupil dedicate a few lines to the memory# 
of one to whom he owes more than he can tell, and 
whose friendship he has been proud to retain unl^ken 
for nearly 40 years! Professor Atkinson was not hunself 
a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, but more than 
one of those who have taken an active part in the 
work of its Council are indebted to him for their early 
training, and a long list of his pupUs could be compUed 

J.tLA.8. 1B08. 
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from the roll of its members. Year after year, for close 
on half a century, he sent out youn^ men to the East, 
not a few of whom have distinguished themselves as 
scholars or as public servants. 

Born in Yorkshire, he was, as Professor Mahaffy aptly 
puts it, “ one of those peculiar men whom Trinity College, 
Dublin, trains, or ac<]uires, who are specialists in several 
subjects, and masters in them all.*' His early education 
at Liege gave him a grasp of French from which 
he developed the amazing knowledge of the Romance 
languages that earned for him his first college professor- 
ship. Although an omnivorous reader, he had far more 
than mere book knowledge, and in all the forms of 
speech that he studied his command of the collo(][uial 
idiom and of pronunciation was remarkable. A Parisian 
savant has told me that his French was ahsolument 
ftans accent \ on his first visit to St. Petersburg he 
chattered volubly in Russian with a cabman and rescued 
a party of visitors from the inevitable difficulties that 
beset new arrivals ; and a high authority has informed 
me that his Chinese pronunciation was irreproachable. 

After entering college he worked as a schoolmaster in 
Kilkenny till he won a scholarship in the year 1862. 
Thenceforward his academic progress was rapid. He 
took his B.A. degree in the following year. In 1867 
he was elected Professor of the Romance languages, and 
in 1871 Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
He became LL.D. in 1869, D.Litt. {Honoris Causa) in 
*1891, and wews President of the Royal Irish Academy 
from 1901 to 1906. Last Autumn failing health com- 
pelled him to resign his official (|pnnection with the 
University, and on the 10th of January, 1908, he passed 
away peacefully in his 69th year. 

With the exception of the great editions of the ancient 
Irish classics published under the auspices of the Royal 
Irish Academy, most of his work is hidden away in the 
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jt^uroftls of learned societies. Only his pupils know his 
best books. One of the earliest of these was a Mseso- 
Gothic Grammar. About this, one of his former students, 
now occupying an honoured post at Cambridge, writes 
tof^ me in a private letter, “ I know nothing like his 
masterly synopsis of the structure of the language.” He 
had it litliogi’aphed for his pupils, but it was never 
published. He commenced a dictionary of the Rg V^da, 
in which it was my privilege to take a Inimble share 
as assistant, but it was anticipated by Grassmann’s. 
Useful as the latter is, Atkinsim’s would have been far 
more scientific, and its abandonment was a calamity for 
scholarship. He was the only Englishman T ever met 
who had thoroughly mastered the intricacies of Paiiini. 
He knew the Astadhyayi (the way Pandits know it in 
India) oft' by heart from beginning to end, and any 
difficult point in Sanskrit grammar he solved at once, 
without a moment of hesitation, by a quotation of 
the appropriate 8 Him. But this study he reserved 
for advanced students. For us beginners he prepared 
a manuscript grammar — who of his pupils does not 
remember its familiar brown - paper cover, worn and 
ragged by continual use ? — full of ingenious labour-saving 
devices, whicii gave us an insight into the genius of the 
language in a way that no other book that I have seen 
has approached. Nor was his knowledge of Indian 
languages confined to those of Aryan type. Tamil and 
Telugu were also taught by him, and his pupils over 
and over again obtained the highest marks in the Civil 
Service examinations in these forms of speech. There 
were, of course, professors of Persian and of the various 
Semitic languages in the University, and therefore he 
did not give official instruction in them, but he was 
familiar with them* ftnd was, I have been told, a most 
admiraUe Hebrew scholar, so much so that for many 
years loaadidates for the Fellowship examination (the 
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highest in the University), or even for chairs in Divinity, 
who felt themselves deficient in that language, came to 
him for further instruction. 

On the thorny question of Celtic philology I dare not 
dilate. Many of us will remember criticisms on his work 
in this branch of learning that appeared some years ago 
in the pages of the Academy, and I am not competent to 
judge of their correctness ; but, it will be remembered, he 
never answered them, and this, I know, was not because he 
admitted that he was in the wrong, but because he refused 
on principle to waste his time in controversy. He was 
content, he told me, when in my impetuous way I urged 
him to reply, to leave the sum-total of his work, with its 
flaws and with its excellences, to be judged by ''posterity. 
His interest in Irish was purely linguistic. He cared 
little for its literature as literature, and in later years this 
brought him into active collision with the moving spirits 
of the Gaelic League. 

So far I have dealt with him as a master of tongues, 
but his varied energies were not confined to this side of 
learning. He had a real love for nature, and was so 
accomplished a botanist that he was regularly consulted 
by the University Professor of that science. Only his 
intimate friends knew his powers as a musician, and have 
listened with delight to his fine violin-playing, though 
that was by no means the only instrument of which he 
was a master. Again, long before jujitsu was popularly 
known in this country, he had acquired it both in theory 
ui practice ; and on a cold day, in the intervals of his 
lectures, many a bruise did I receive from him. in the 
course of a lesson in the use of the sij^le-sticks or of the 
Indian clubs. 

But above all he was a student of philology. As 
a comparative philologist he had from the first thoroughly 
grasped the principle of law in language, by the enunciation 
of which Brugmann afterwards made his name, in oppcN^tion 
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to the teaching of Curtins, Schleicher, and the older masters 
who resorted when in difficulties to theories of sporadic 
changes.” Many and many a time, long before Brugmann*s 
name was known, did he impress upon us that the existence 
of an apparent exception hut proved the existence of an 
undiscovered rule, and that it was our business to find 
that rule out. He used to maintain, and with great 
justice, that the only way to study comparative philology 
was to commence with the Romance languages. There, he 
would say, you can check otf your results by the mother 
Latin; whereas, in the comparative study of Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and so forth, you are 
only guessing at an U r-f^pmehe. 

His excellence as a teacher can be gathered from the 
foregoing. It was impossible to study under him without 
directly acquiring knowledge, and without, at the same 
time, learning to step ahead for oneself. The loss is still too 
fresh for me to put into woi*ds the personal affection with 
which he inspired us. Few have been privileged to meet 
so loyal, so delightful, a friend, — a true friend who never 
feared to criticize, and whose criticism was always sought 
for and valued by those that knew him. Although pre- 
eminently a teacher, he founded no school, — there has 
been no Elisha worthy to receive his mantle, — but his 
pupils are scattered over England, India, and the Continent 
of Europe, and have carried with them the devotion to 
learning for its own sake, and the habit of sparing no 
drudgery, however toilsome, in its acquirement, that they 
gained from Robert Atkinson, and of which he 
a bright and distinguished example. 


George A. Grierson. 
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THE REV. G. U. POPE. D.D. 

When I was asked to write a short obituary notice of 
Dr. Pope, my esteemed guru in Dravidian studies, I was 
reminded of what he once said to me : ‘‘ It is not in 
play, but in the performance of useful work, that a true 
man derives the greatest pleasure.” This shows the bent 
of his mind. To do useful work was the great aim and 
pleasure of his life, and his success in it by his achieve- 
ments, both as a missionary and as a student of research, 
is well known to the world. 

He was bom in Nova Scotia (Prince Edward Island) 
on the 24th of April, 1820, and was trained in a Wesleyan 
College for mission work in India, but later Joined the 
Church of England. He arrived in India in 1889, took 
priest's orders at Madras in 1845, and for 42 years 
worked as a missionary in the Tamil country. In 
October, J 885, after his return to England, he was 
appointed Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at Oxford. 
He died on the 11th of February last, after a short 
illness of two or three days. His eminent services in 
the cause of education and the propagation of Christianity 
in Southern India, and the reverence in which he was 
held by the people among whom he laboured, are too 
well known to need mention here. His numerous pupils 
and admirers have from time to time and in various 
ways shown their appreciation of his labours. It was 
only the other day that he was the happy recipient of 
pa address and a presentation from them. He was, 
indeed, a model missionary. He loved his people and 
the people loved him. It was no doubt this spirit, rather 
tlian the mere exigencies of mission work, that led him 
to a thorough study of Dravidian literature. 

So early as 1842, hardly three years after his arrival 
in India, he published his “First Catechism of Tamil 
Oraihmar”; in 1844, “The Second Catechism." These 
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were followed by “The Third Catechism/^ including an 
edition of Nannul, “ A Tamil Handbook for English 
Students,” in three parts, “ A Tamil Prose Reader,” and 
“ A Tamil Poetical Anthology.” His Oxford appointment 
and his election to an honorary fellowship at Balliol 
College gave a fresh impetus to his literary labours. 
In 1886 he brought out an edition of the Kural with 
an English translation ; in 1893, th(‘ Naladiyar ; and in 
1900, his monumental work — critical edition, with an 
English translation, of the Tiruva^'agaiu These volumes 
do not represent even a tithe of his work, for besides 
a shc^rt history of India and contributions on Indian 
topics to various periodicals ho loft behind in MS. 
complete editions and English translations of the Paramori, 
the Qilappadigarain, and the Manimegalai, as well as a vast 
amount of material for a standard Tamil dictionary. 

He received the triennial Gold Medal of the Society in 
June, 1906, in recognition of his distinguished services to 
Indian research, and in pp. 767-790 of the Journal for 
that year will be found a detailed account of his life-work. 

M. DE Z. WiCKREMASINGHE 


HENRIK EMILE HERBERT BORGSTROM, M.R,A.^. 

In the death of Henrik Emile Herbert Borgstrbm, 
of Turholm Park, and Trikant, Helsingfors, on the 
19th of November, 1907, Finland lost one of her most 
accomplished sons, and the British Royal Asiatic Societ3|| 
one of its most promising young members. He was 
only in his 34th yeaf, yet his ac<]uirements as a philologist 
and deep philosophic thinker attracted and astonished 
all who met him and were capable of following his 
brilliant conversation and comprehending his field of 
thought. He spoke and wrote every literary language 
of modern Europe perfectly, and was a devoted student 
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of the classic tongues. In addition to which he was 
master of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, but perhaps his 
great passion was Hebrew literature, which was as familiar 
to his lips as his mother tongues of Swedish and English. 
He would sit for an hour at a time reciting Hebrew 
poetry from memory to interest myself and others who 
had a similar appreciation of its sublime and pathetic 
verse in its native numbers, as manifested in its prophets, 
psalmists, and the philosophic Solomon. He was offered 
the Readership of Sanskrit in the University of Finland, 
but was prevented from accepting it by his broken health. 

I soon found he was no ordinary intellect, or pedant, 
full of dead scholar cram, but a man of living and vivid 
talent, and an accomplished Orientalist, and who possessed 
a perfect command of English for both prose and poetical 
renderings. Some of the finest passages in my translation 
of the Book of Job into verse are his work, and amongst 
them I may point to chapters iv and the first seven verses 
of chapter v as his, except verses 19 to 21, inclusive, of 
chapter iv. 

When I printed an edition of over 5,000 copies of the 
version of Job he wrote the preface. He was at the same 
time reading hard in the Greek classics and modern 
langujBges, and practising in mathematics and ^Egyptology 
undRr the professor of that science at the University of 
France. 

At lost, in 1897-8, the break-down of his system came, 
after monitions of it in the previous years, when we were 

igaged upon the Hebrew historical books, and he was 
obliged to cease during the attacks of prostration from 
coadjuting in my work. But as soon as a little rested 
he would plunge in again, until after the collapse of 
1897-8, which was accompanied by a severe seizure of 
influenza at Brighton, he was obliged to withdraw from 
active assistance, and to confine his efforts to reading the 
proofs as they were sent from my printers. 
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He was, however, not merely a philologist, but a student 
of historical philosophy, and a very profound thinker in 
the regions of metaphysics and psychology, and an 
extensive traveller. He went from land to land ranging 
from Lapland to Ceylon, and all the intermediate countries. 
He explored all Northern and Central Europe, North 
Africa, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and Southern Europe, and, 
until his health broke down, he was also devoted to 
athletics and the study of art. 

He was bom in Finland on the 5th of June, 1874, 
and sprang fiorn noble ancestiy, his father being Herr 
Emile Borgstrom, of Helsingfors, in Finland, and his 
mother an English lady, a Miss Constance Herbert. His 
education was conducted partly in Finland and partly 
under tutors in England, and he early showed the re- 
markable talents which his mature manhood displayed. 
In 1883 he inherited, under the will of his grandfather, 
the Och Ritteren Henrik Borgstrom, of Turholm and 
Helsingfors, extensive estates and a large shipping and 
merchant’s business, when about 9 years of age. The 
mercantile part of his fortune was conducted for him 
by an uncle, and he devoted himself to literature , and 
the actual and contemplated improvement of the lands, 
comprising, as he once told me, a large number of 
villages, he kept in his own hands. 

With the sorrows of his native land he suffered deeply 
in mind and health, and they probably hastened him on 
to dementia and death by suicide in London, on the 19th 
of November lost, at the age of 33 years— an age wherf 
men of great genius generollj^ begin the productive period 
of their career in literature. In the last conversation 
we had together, three days before his death, he informed 
me that he had nearly got ready for the press a te^txse 
upon a philosophic subject, and his MSS. will be pu s 
if sufficiently completed to justify this being done. 

Ferrar Fenton. 
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Abdu’l-Baha. Somo Answered Questions (An-Niiiu’l-^Abha fl 
Mufawadat). Collected and translated from the Persian by 
Laura Cliff oid Paincy. 8\o Londov, 1908. 

From the Publishers* 

Ahmad ibn abi Tahir TAipfru Kitab Bagdad. Band vi. 
Herauagcgc'ben und ubeisetzt von Di H Keller, Toil ii. 

8 VO Leipzig^ 1908. 

Fn om the Publishers 

Avlsta. Pahlavi und Ancient Persian Studies in honour of the 
late Shams-ul-Ularaa Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana. 
First Senes. 8\o. London, 1904. 

Presented by Shams-ul- Ulama Dastur Dm ab Peshotan Sanjana 

Beale, T. W. Oriental Biographical Dictionary. New ed., 
revised by H. O. Keene. 8vo. London, 1894, 
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Beyli6, G4n6rul L. de. Prome et Samara — Voyage Archaeologique 
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Caetani, Leoni. Annali delP Islam. Vol. 2. Tomo i and ii. 
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From the Publisher s.,^^ 

Caiartelli, L. C. Leaves from my Eastern Garden 8vo. Market 
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IVom the Publishers, 
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Cordier, Professor Henri. Les Lolos. £tat Actuel de lu Question. 
Svo. Leide^ 1907. {Extrait du Toung-pao^’'^ s^r. ir, 
vol. viii.) 

Presented hy the Author, 

Corpus iNSCRiprioNUM Semitioaruh. 

Pars Prima, tomus ii, fuse. 1-2. 

Pars Sociiuda, tomiis i, fasc. 1-3. 

Pars Secunda, tomus ii, fuse. 1. 

Pars Quarta, tomus i, fasc. 1-3. 

(9 parts letterpress and 9 parts plates.) 4to. Parmis, 1889-1907. 

Purchased, 

Costantini, A. Theoretisch - praktischer Lchrgang' der Neu 
Pammcrachen Sprache. 8vo. Berlin, 1907. {Arehiv fur das 
Studium deutsoher Koloniahprachen, Bd. v.) 

Presented hy the Director of the 

“ Seminary fur Orientalische Sprachen'^ 

D’Orazio, Alessandro. Demonio Mcridiano nol Paese di Buddha. 
Partie 2. 8vo. Roma, 1907. 

Presented hy the Author, 

Blbogen, J. Studien zur Gcschichte des judischen Gottesdienstes. 
8vo. Berlin, 1907. {Schriften der Lehranstalt fUr die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Bd. i, Heft 1,2.) 

From the Puhlishers, 

Fabwsi, The Shah -Nam ah of. Translated from the Original 
Persian by Alexander Rogers. 8vo. London, \901, 

Purchased, 

Oarbe, Richard. Beitriigo zur indischon Eulturgesohichte. 
8m. 8 VO. Berlin, 1903. 

“ Purchased, 

Oibb, E. J. W. History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. v. Ed; by 
E. G. Browne. 6vo. London, 1907. 

From the Puhlishers, 

Gildi, Herbert A. Chinese^English Dictionary, 4to. Londm, 
1892. 

Purchased, 
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'OrimORi Dr. G, A. Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. ix, pt. 3 : 

* The BhTl Languages. 4to. Calcutta^ 1907. 

Presented hy Dr, R, N, Oust, 

HIfiz, Divan-i-. Trans, by Lieut.-Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke. 

2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1891. 

Presented hy the Family of 

the late Major- General S?r Frederic J, Goldsmid, 

Haig) Major T. W. Historic Landmarks of the Deccan. 8vo. 
Allahabad, 1907. 

Presented hy the Author, 

Hendel) P. J. Dio Sprache dor Wapogoro. 8to. Berlin, 1907. 
{Arehiv fdr das Studium deutscher Kolonialsprachen, Bd. vi.) 
Presented hy the Director of the 

Seminary fur Onentahsche Spraohen,^^ 

Hirth) Professor Friedrich. The Ancient History of China. 8vo. ' 
Neiv York, 1908. 

From the Publishers, 

History of Ayuddhya from Chulsaxaraj, 686-966, with 
a Preface by H.R.H. Prince Dararong. 8vo. Bangkok, 126 
(1907). 

Presented hy the Vajii ayan National Library, 

Hogarth, D. G. Penetration of Arabia. 8vo. London, 1905. 

Purchased, 

Hopkini, Professor E. Washburn. India Old and New. 8vo. 
Neuo York, 1901. 

Purchased, 


Jarir and al-Farazdak. 
4to. Leiden, 1907. 


The NaJcd’id. Ed. by A. A. Bevan. 

F oni the Publishers. 


Jaitrow, Morris, jun. Dio Religion 
Lief, 12. 8 VO. Giessen, 1908. 


Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
From the Publishers. 


JoWML Charles. Historical Atlas of India. 4to. London, 1907. 

Purehased. 
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K6no8, Dr. Ignaz. Das Tiirkische Yolksschauspiel, Orta Ojnu, 
8 VO. Leipzig ^ 1908. 

Presented hy the Author, 

La Vieaville. Essai do Psychologie J aponaiso. La Race des Dieux. 
Sin. 4to. Paris, 1908. 

Presented hy th Author. 

Littmann, Enno. Arabische Beduinonorzahlungen. Arabiscber 
Text und Ubersetzung. 4to. Strasshurg, 1908. {Schriften 
der W issenschaftlichen Oesellschaft in Strasshurg, 2 and 3.) 

From the Publishers, 

lyall, A. C. Gazetteer for the HaidoiAbdd Assigned Districts, 
commonly called Berar, 1870. 8vo. Bombay ^ 1870. 

^ Purchased. 

Maodonald, D. Ocoanic Languages. 8vo. London^ 1907. 

From the Publishers, 

Kaoler, Frederic. Mosaique Orientale. 8vo. Paris, 1907. 

From the Publishers. 

Madras Disihici Gazetteers. Trichinopoly, vol. i ; by F. R. 
Hemingway. 8vo. Madras, 1907. 

Presented by the Government of India, 

Moberg, Axel. Buch der Strahlen, die Qrossere Grammatik des 
Barhebravis. Einleitung und zweiter Teil. 8vo. Leipzig y 
^ 1907. 

; * From the Publishers, 

Old Testament and Semitic Studies. In memory of 'William 
Rainey Harper. Ed. by R. F. Harper, F. Brown, and 
George F. Moore. 2 vole. 8vo. Chicago, 1908. 

From the Publishers, 

PatxsambhidImaooa. Vol. ii. Ed. by A. C. Taylor. 8vo. 

1907. (Pali Text Society.) 

Purchased. 

Fatrolooia Orientalis. Ed. by R. QraAn and F..Kau. Tome t, 
laso. 5 : Histoire de Saint Facome, etc. 8 vq. Pas^is, k.d. 
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&Ajfi.TAVA. The Epic of llama, Prince of India, condensed into 
English verse by Ilomesh Dutt. 3rd edition. Sm. 8vo, 
London^ 1907. 
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Sainsbury, Ethel Bruce. A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., 
of tho East India Company, lCt35-1639, with Introduction 
and Notes by William Foster. 8\o. Oxford, 1907. 

From the Pelegaten of the Clarendon Frees, 

St. Clair-Tisdall, Rev. W. Modem Persian Conversation Grammar. 
8vo. London, New York, and Heidelberg^ 1902. 
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Saldana, Dastur Darab Peshotan. The Dinkard. Original 
Pablavi Text, etc. Vol. x. 8vo. Leip%tg, 1907. 

Presented by the Author, 

ScULl»TDKES AND INSCRIPTION OF DaRIUB THE GkKAT ON THE RoOX 

OF BehistOn in Persia. Ed. by L. W. King and R. C. 
Thompson. 4to. London, 1907. 

Presented by the British Museum, 

Second Afghan War, 1878—80. Abridged Official Account. 
Produced in the Intelligence Branch, Army Headquarters, 
India. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented by the India Office, 

Smith, Vincent A. Early History of India. 2nd ed., revised and 
enlarged. 8vo. Oxford, 1908. 

Presented by the Delegates of the C^sndon Press. 

Taittihita-Pratisakhta, with Commentaries. Ed. by K. Ranga* 
charya and R. Shama Sastri. 8vo. Mysore, 1906. {^BihliO’- 
theca Sanskriia, No. 33.) 

Presented by the Goeermment of Mysore. 

Tipien, Olaf A. Researches in Assyrian and Babyloniai 
Geography. Pt. i. 8vo. Chicago, 1908. 

From the Chicago University Press 

United Provinces District Gazetteers. H. R, Nevill. Vol. nv 
Bndann. 8vo. Allahabad, 1907. 

Presented by the Government of Xniia 
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Tol.ii: 1894-1906. 8vo. Tokyo, 
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From the Publishers, 
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p. 826, line 1 , fwr Kiratas read Kiratas. 
p. 382, line 1, fur Ehocakra read Ekacakra. 
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THE FACTITIOUS GENEALOGIES OF THE MOHGOI 

EULERS. 

By SIR HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., btc. 

T^HEN the various tiibes of Mongols and Kalmuks 
were definitely converted to Lainaism in the six- 
teenth century it was not unnatural that the Lamaist 
monks, who formed their only literary class, should have 
tried to affiliate their famous heroes and their princely 
families to the old royal stock of Tibet, which had become 
for them a sacred land. Hence we find the two Mongol 
chronicles, one known as the “ Altan Topchi ” and the 
other generally quoted from the name of its author as 
Ssanang Setzen. and the Kalmuk legeij|l,. derived by 
rPallas from the Tibetan work called the ^l^pdimer,” all 
coMM y r i ng in a pedigree foi* the Mongol royal race which 
traces them first to the early Tibetan kings, and through 
them up to the alleged Indian ruler Olana Ergilkdeksen^ 
and through him again up to Sakiamuni Buddha himself. 
This pedigi'ee was probably the invention of the author of 
the Altan Topchi.” 

1908. 
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It specially refers to a Tibetan ruler named# Dsanbo 
Dalai Suwin Aru Altan Shireghetu, who had three sons, 
Shivaghochi, Borochi, and Burtechino. We are told that 
their father having been killed by his minister Longnam, 
who usurped the throne, th^ three brothers fled ; the first to 
the land of Nganbo, the second to that of Bulx), and the third 
to Gongbo, south-east of Lhassa (Ssanang Setzen, p. 25). 

This story of the usurpation of Longnam is told in the 
Tibetan books, and notabl3^ in one which was translated 
into Kalmuk and is named “ Noin gharkoi todorkhoi 
Tolle,** whence it lias been abstracted })y Schmidt and others 
(Ssanang Setzen, p. 817, note 6 ; Schmidt, Forsch ungen, 
etc., p. 15 ; Klaprotli, Tableaux, p. 157, and note 8). In 
the original story the three brothers are callea Ja thi, 
Ma thi, and Sha za thi. Thi, which is written Khri, 
means throne, and is the surname of all the early Tibi‘tan 
kings. Ja means bird or fowl, Ma means fish, and Sha 
za means the flesh-eater. The two former names are 
similar in meaning, therefore, to Shivaghochi and Borochi, 
already named, which respectiv'ely mean the fowler and 
the fisherman, while the third brother, the flesh-eater, 
has been by the compiler of the jmdigree identified with 
Burtechino, ‘ the blue wolf,’ a very typical flesh-eater, 
and a hero of Mongol legend to whom we shall presently 
revert. The Lamas who constructed the pedigree found 
a plausible resemblance lietween the meaning of the two 
names Sha za and Buitechino, and ha\'ing equated them 
bridged over a very awkward gap. I need not say that 
no part of this Tibetan legend is to be found in the 
indigenous ^raditions of the Mongols dating from before 
their conversion to Lamaism, and that it is a pu|||||jin- 
vention of the monks. 

Let us now turn to another and a similar inv.ention, in 
which the Muhammedan legends take the place of the 
Tibetan ones. When the Persian Mongols were converted 
to Ifuliammedanism it was natural that their rulers and 
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prk^cip^ men should wish to connect them with the 
genealo^cal and ethnographical tables of the Koran, and 
we thus find that the famous historiographer of the 
Persian Mongols, Rashid-ud-diii, and his successors in the 
craft of chronicler, trace the royal Mongol stock to Nuh 
and Yaphet or Yafiz, and the other heroic personages who 
figure HO much in the Old Testament and the Koran. 

In the Tarikhi (hizideh of ’Hamdu-l-lah, Rashid-ud-din 
is expressly referred to as the aufJn*riti/ for the derivation 
of the Mongols an<l Turks from Yafiz, tlie son of Nuh 
(Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., p. 528), a descent which 
would haidly have be(‘n suggested b}’ any Mongol writer 
before the conversion of the Western Mongols to Muham- 
medanism. This took place definitely in Persia in the 
reign of the II khan Ohazan, wdio was Rashid’s master. 

Rashid-ud-din tlius states his theory : “ In the history 
of Islam and in the Pentateuch of the Children of Israel 
we are told that the prophet Nuh divided the earth from 
south to north into three parts. The first he gave to Ham, 
who was the father of Sudan (i.e. the Black), to the middle 
son Shell! he gave the Arabs and Persians, while the third. 
Yafeth, w^as the father of the Turks.” Rashid’s theory 
was that the Turks and Mongols sprang from the same 
ancestor and formed the same nomadic race. Thus, in liin 
preface he tells us that the second section of his work 
deals with the history of the Turkish nations comprised 
under the name of Mongols, but who originally had each 
their own name and surname (Quatremere, Hist. de€ 
Mongols de la Perse, p. 53). The fourth section, he says 
gives the ]iist<^ry of the Turkish nations whicli from time 
imi|^morial bore the name of Mongols (id., pp. 63-56) 
He says further: “ Tliis race (i.e. the Mongols), knowr 
from time immemorial under the name of Turks, in- 
habited the country extending in length and breadtl; 
from the rivers Jihuii and Sihun to the extremities od 
the E4^t and from the limits of Desht Eipchak to'^^thos^ 
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of Churcha and Khatai ” (id., p. 67). Again, ‘*|^thoiigh 
all the Turks and Mongols resemble one another remark* 
ably, and were originally known by the same name, 
nevertheless the Mongols formed a branch distinct from 
the Turks, and the two nations differed from one another 
in essential characters, as will be seen in the course of 
this work*' (id., pp. (>9-71). The second section of his 
Ethnographic table is headed “Concerning the Turkish 
tribes who are now called Mongols, but who in former 
times had each one its own name” (Erdmann, Volstaendige 
Uebersicht, etc., p. 513; Nouv. Journ. Asiat., ix, p. 513). 
Under the heading Tartars, and speaking of the various 
tribes, such as the Jelairs, Umads, etc., who were in his 
time known as Mongols, Rashid-ud-diii says, “ they fancy 
that in former times they were known as Mongols ; but 
this was not so, for the Mongols then formed but a section 
of the nomadic Turks " (Erdmann, op. cit., p. 40 ; Nouv. 
Joum. Asiat., ix, p. 525). Lastly, in the third section, 
headed “Concerning the Turkish tribes who were called 
Mongols in ancient times,” we have the following para- 
graph : “ It has been already said that the Mongol race 
was a section of the Turki.sh, and that their appearance 
and speech resemble one another” (Erdmann, p. 74). 

This theory of Rashid-ud-din*s was accepted as a genuine 
tradition by sub8e<|uent Persian writers, and has been 
absurdly adopted in our time by Raverty. Used in the 
generic sense in which Rashid-ud-din generally employs 
the term Turk, i.e. as connoting the same general notion 
tliat Tartar or Turanian does now with many people, and 
including the various uoinades of Central Asia, the theory 
may pass, but when used to imply that Mongols and T^ks 
were racially the same people it is of course erroneous, 
the Turks and Mongols differing, as Bashid-ud-din says* in 
one of the passages above quoted, essentially in language, 
traditions, and other respecta While the races differ, 
howll^er, it does not follow that their royal stocks were 
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not .de||)ired from one source. Rashid-ud-din, in fact, 
derives the Mongol Imperial house from the mythical 
stem father of the Turkish princes, whom he called 
Abulja Khan, and for this, as we shall see, he had some 
reason. 

It is possible that the mythical Turkish hero Abulja 
had long before Rashid’s day been connected with Yaflz, 
the son of Nuh, by the Turks, for large numbers of the 
latter had been Muhammedans for several centuries. He 
says that the Mongols and Turks reported, according to 
one of their traditions conforinably with the narrative in 
the Torn that Nuh sent his son Yatiz, whom tlw Tnrlcs call 
Ah'idja Khan, into the East. 

“Yet wise men know not,” he adds, “whether this Abulja 
Khan was a son of the prophet Nuh or was a son of one 
of his sous. From him are sprung the Mongols, the' 
Turks, and the dwellers in the Steppes” (Berezine, 
Rashid-ud-din, i, p. 12; Erdmann, Temudschin, p. 7; 
Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, p. 4). Again, he says : “ They 
<Le. the Mongols and Turks) are all sprung from Yafiz, 
sou of Nuh, whom they call Abulja Khan ” (Berezine, 
i, p. 124; Eiximann, Volstaen. Ueb., p. 74). 

Rashid-ud-din tells us that Abulja and his people lived 
on the mountains Urtagh and Kuitagh (Berezine, p. 12). 
ITi-tagh is the Urtu ola of the Chinese (Hyacinthe, 
History of the Mongols, p. 36), and by it they mean 
the western prolongation of the Little Atlai towards 
Lake Balkhash. Abulghazi identified the two moun- 
tains mentioned by Rashid with the Ulugh Tagh and 
Kichik Tagh, i.e. the Great and Little Mountain of 
his day. 

Rashid also tells us that Abulja lived in Summer near 
the town of Anbaij or Inanj (Berezine, pp. 12 and 121 ; 
Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., p. 463), and in Winter he 
encamped at Barsuk and Karakum (i.e. the well-toown 
Barsuk and Karakum Sands) to the east and nQi™-'®Mt 
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of the Sea of Aral ; and near the towns of Talafli|i.e. the 
later Taras or Avlie ata) and Sairam, also a wel^known 
town, described by Rashid as in his day occupied by 
Muhammedan Turks, and as possessing forty gates. This 
was the homeland of the famous Ghuz Turks, the 
ancestors of the modem Turkomans, and points to Rashid 
having tried to affiliate the Mongo] royal house to that 
of the Ghuz Turks. 

The next writer who, so far as we know, gave an 
independent accoui^ of the genealogy and origins of 
the Mongol chiefs W^as Ulugh Beg Mirza. His famous 
history is not available for reference, and it is doubtful 
whether a copy of it survives at all. We have it at 
second-hand, however, in the so - called Mokademma 
Zafer Zameh, or introduction to the Zafer Naineh of 
Sherif-ud-din of Yesd, which was written about the year 
1424. Sherif-ud-din expressly tells us in his last para- 
graph that he took the matter of this introduction from 
the work of Ulugh Beg. This introduction to the Zafer 
Nameh was translated into English in 1838 by Colonel 
Miles, under the title of ‘‘ Shajrat-ul-Atrak.’* 

The genealogy as given by Ulugh Beg differs consider- 
ably from that given by Rashid. Instead of identifying 
Tafiz with Abulja Khan we are here told that Yafiz had 
nine sons, one of whom was Turk, who was the father of 
Abulja. These nine sons were respectively named Turk,' 
Khajar or Khurz, Saklab, Rus, Ming, Chin, Goman or 
Komari, Kimul, and Mazukh or Mesech. “ Some say (he 
adds) ‘'that there were but eight sons, and that Komari 
and Kimul are one.” This is, in fact, the view of most of 
the later authors. 

These eight interpolated names are merely an imitation 
of the Biblical and Koranic ethnic and geographical 
names, the eight chiefs being the epCnymi of the Turks, 
Khazars, Russians, Slaves, Manguti or Nogais^ Chinese, 
Qom^l^ns, and Moskhi. A still later writer, Mirfchavend, 
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who. <^|||||^ in 1498, further extends this chronological 
table and gives us 11 names: (1) Khazar, (2) Saklab, 
(3) Mashakh, (4) Gumari, (5) Turk, (6) Khay, (7) Bus, 
(8) Saksur or Sadsan, (9) Ghuz, (10) Tarikh, also written 
Taraj, and lastly a name wanting in the MS., which was 
probably Chin (Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., p. 464, note 4). 
These names simply answer to those of the various tribes 
and peoples of Europe and Northern Asia known to the 
writer and correspond substantially to the similar lists in 
the Koran and the Pentateuch. In tfie Shajrat-ul-Atrak, 
which is professedly the introduction to Sherif-ud -din's 
work, Turk is made the contemporary of Kaiomars, the 
first king of Persia, and is himself made the first Kaan 
of the Eastern country. He is further made the father 
of five sons, the eldest of whom is the Abulja above-named. 

Mirkhavend and Abulghazi do not name Abulja here,' 
but give Turk four sons only, being the same four 
('numerated in the Shajrat-ul-Atrak, after Abulja. These 
names are much corrupted in the MSS., and can only be 
approximately read as Tunaj or Tutag, Chikal or Hakal, 
Barsinjar or Barsanjar, and Amlak, which names are 
apparently derived from four districts or towns of the 
Western Turks. At least two of them seem to be so. 
Amlak can be no other than Almalig ; Barsinjar is 
a Turkish town mentioned by Abulfeda ; Chikal or Jikal, 
* according to Raverty, is still known as a name applied 
to a small district (Trans. Orient. Cong. St. Pet., p. 78); 
and Tugag or Tutag seems compounded with tagh, the 
Turkish for mountain. All these names are doubtless 
topographical, and, like the ethnic names which precede 
them, are quite artificial additions to the table, and only 
found in the later writers who follow Sherif-ud-din. One 
of these topographical names, namely, Tutag or Tutagh, 
is made the father of Ilchi by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi, 
Ilcbi being apparently a form of Alincha by which Abulja 
is known to these writers (Abulghazi, ed. Des Maisonl^p. 9)* 
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Rashid-ud-din’s genealogy of the Khans down j||^OghiiE 
Elian runs as follows : — 

Nuh 

Yafiz or Abulja Khan 
Dib Bakui 

!_ 

Kara Khun Ur Khan Kur khun Kuz Khan 

I 

Oghuz Khun 

This simple genealogy is thus amplified by Sherif-ud-din: — 
Turk 

I 

Abulja 

Dib Bakui 
Kuyuk or Kiik 
Almuchi or Aliiichu 

I 

Tatar Khan Moghul Khan 

I I I I 

Kara Khan Uz Khan Kuz Khan Ur Khan 
Oghuz ichan 

Both lists agree in making Dib Bakui the son of 
Abulja. In regard to him Hamdullah says : “ They called 
Mashakh, the son of Yaphet, Dib Jakui ” (i.e. Dib Bakui), 
(Erdmann, Temudschiu, etc., p. 523). 

Between Dib Bakui and Kara Khan, Sherif-ud-din and 
his followers again interpolate certain names not found in 
Bashid-ud-din’s account. Thus Dib Bakui is made the 
father of Kuyuk (which name is apparently a duplication 
of Kaian, vide infra), and he of a second Abulja or 
Alincha Khan, also doubtless a duplication ; Alincha Khan, 
again, is made the father of two twin sons, Tatar Khan and 
Mughal Khan (Shajmt-ul-Atrak, loc. cit. ; Abulghazi, p« 10). 
The names Tatar and Mughal Khan and the struggles of 
their lamilies are merely the, representatives of the Turks 
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and stocks and their rivalries in early times, 

a rivalry which it was thought prudent to represent in 
this way in the genealogy. We can trace the two names 
no higher than Ulugh Beg Mirza. They do not occur, as 
I have said, in the pages of Rashid-ud-din. Hamdullah 
makes the Turks and Mongols descend from Yaphet’s two 
sons, Turk and Masliakh (Erdmann, Temudschin, etc., 
p. 528). 

Lei us now turn to the Mokademma and the authors 
who followed it. From Tatar Khan it claims that there 
sprang a series of seven successive ^descendants 
I will give the pedigiee fiom Abulghazi - 

Tatai Khan 

I ^ 

Buka Khan 

I 

Ytlinia Khun 

I 

A til Khan 

1 

Atsi/ Khun 

Old II Khan 

Baidu Khan 

I 

Suyunitrh Khan 


Of these Abulghazi tells us nothing except that Ordu 
spent his time in drinking spirit and kumiz, and in 
dressing himself in precious stutfs of Khatai or China, and 
crossing deep rivers. Up to the reign of Baidu he says 
there had been no feud between the Mughal s and Tatars, 
but Baidu, a young and impetuous prince, attacked the 
Mughals and was killed by them. The war continued 
during the reign of Suy unitch Khan, and was so fierce 
that not all the waters of the Amu Daria (i.e. the Oxus) 
would suffice to quench it (op. cit., p. 11). 

This being the pedigree of the descendants of Tatar Khan, 
let us now turn to that of his twin brother, Mughal 
Klian. He is made by Sherif-ud-din and his imitators 
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the father of the four princes who by Bashid-u(]|{|in and 
Hamdullah are affiliated to Dib Bakui, the eldest of whom, 
Kara Khan, is by all the authorities made the father of 
O^huz Khan. We will therefore shortly consider what is 
said of Kara Khan and Oghuz Khan. 

Kara Khan is expressly said by Abulghazi to have 
spent the Summer in the Ur Tagh and Kur Tagh 
Mountains, and the Winter on the Karakum Sands and 
on the banks of the Amu Daria. He tells us that in his 
time all his people were infidels. Of his son Oghuz 
he reports many wonderful tales, e.g., that he refused 
to take milk from his mother till she consented to 
become a Musiilman ; that he himself, at the age of 
one year, declared that liis name must be Oghuz ; that 
he successively married the daughters of three of his 
uncles, but only cared for the daughter of Kur Khan 
because she consented to adopt Islam. When his father 
heard he had become a Muhammedan he was greatly 
enraged, and in a battle which followed between them 
the latter was killed. His father’s people and other 
neighbouring tribes were now converted to his own faith. 
He then proceeded to attack the Tatars, who lived near 
Jurjid (i.e. Manchuria). He defeated them and captured 
great quantities of booty. For sixty -two years he fought 
against the Tatars, and subjected,” says Abulghazi, “ Khitai 
(i.e. China), Jurjid (i.e. Manchuria), Tangut (which, he adds, 
the Tajiks call Tibet), and Kara Khitai, a vast country 
extending from Hindostan to China, whose inhabitants 
were black. He then advanced beyond Khitai to the 
high mountains bordering on the sea, where lived the 
tribes of It Barak, by whom he was defeated and had to 
retreat. Seventeen years later he marched against the 
same people, and killed their chief, It Barak Khan. He 
also furnished troops to one of his dependants named 
Kipchak, with which to conquer the Russians, Aulaks (?), 
Majalt), and Bashkirs.” 
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• Ogbuj^ Khan, we are told, now marched with all the 
army of the Mughals and Tatars against-Talash (i.e. Taras) 
and Sairam. He captured 8airam and Tashkend, and 
Bent his sons to conquer Turkistan and Andijan; took 
Samarkand, Bukhara, and Balkh, and conquered the 
country of Ghur in a winter campaign. He also subdued 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Cashmere, and killed Yaghina, the 
king of the last of these countries, and slaughtered his 
people, and returned home again to Mongolia by way of 
Badakhshan and Samarkand. 

A year later he set out for an expedition against Iran 
or Persia, and marclied by way of Taras, Samarkand, 
and Bukhara, and crossing the Amu Da>*ia entered 
Khorasan. Tliere was then, we are told, no king in 
Persia, Kaioamars was dead and Hushing had not yet 
mounted the throne, and the country was in a state of' 
anarchy. Oghuz Khan successively conquered Khorasan, 
Irak Ajem, Irak Arabi, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Syria, and 
went as far as th(' frontiers of Egypt, and left governors 
in the various provinces. He now returned home again 
and gave a feast in a grand tent, of which the poles were 
covered with placpies of gold ornamented with rubies, 
sapphires, emeralds, turquoises, and pearls, and it was said 
that this great king had constructed a tent which had 
put even the vault of heaven to shame. Nine hundred 
camels and nine thousand sheep were slaughtered for 
the feast and 99,000 hauz, (i.e. groat bags ?) of worked 
leather, of which some were filled with arrak and some 
with kumiz were furnished. He rewarded his sons with 
kingdoms and his naukers or servitors with towns, 
villages, and lands. He died after a reign of 116 years, 
and left six sons; the three eldest were jointly styled 
Buzuh and the three youngest Uchuk. 

These six sons, according to Rashid -ud-din, were called 
Kun Khan (i.e. Sun Khan), Ai Khan (i.e. Moon Khan)^ 
Yuldtte Khan (i.e. Star Khan), Kuk Khan (i.e. Sky 
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Khan), Tagh Khan (i.e. Mountain Khan), and ^enghiz 
Khan (i.e. Sea Elhto). This list of quite artificial names 
shows how entirely made-up the whole genealogy is. 
With them Rashid-ud-din entirely breaks off his genealogy. 
He tells us that “the descendants of Oghuz occupied the 
throne for a thousand years. In the time of Feridun his 
son Tur fought a desperate battle against them. Only 
two members of the race survived, called Nokuz and 
Kaian, who sought shelter in a retired valley, to which 
there was only access by one path” (Erdmann, Temudschin, 
p. 523). It is after this long break and with these two 
names that Rashid recommences his genealogy. It was 
thfe business of the later chroniclers to invent links by 
which such gaps and breaches as the one just mentioned 
could b(‘ bridged. Rashid, in naming the h\k sons of 
Oghuz, calls each of them Khan, and doubtless meant it to 
be understood that they successively occupied the throne. 

The later writers who tried to e(|uate and rationalize 
these lists treat their names somewhat differently. Their 
theory first appears in the Mokademma, and was adopted 
by Mirkhavend and Abulghazi. Sherif-ud-din says that 
Oghuz was succeeded by Kun Khan, who appointed his 
fathers vizier, Irkil Khoja, a Uriangkhut, called by 
Abulghazi a Uighur, as his own. Kun Khan, he sa 5 ^H, 
reigned seventy years, and was succeeded l^y his brother 
Ai Khan, and he by Yulduz Khan. 

Abulghazi says he did not know whether Yulduz Khan 
was the grandson of Ai Khan or only liis near relative, 
but what he was clear about was that he was not the 
younger brother of the Ai Khan generally so called. These 
three Khans — Kun, Ai, and Yulduz — were almost certainly 
taken over from Rushid-ud-din, while their three younger 
brothers — Kuk, Tagh, and Tenghiz Khan — were dropped 
out and two other names vrere interpolated which were 
made to bridge over the liiatus in Radiid’s scheme. Thus 
Yulduz Khan was in the view of the later writers smSteaded 
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by his sdn Mengli Khan, who is described by Abulghazi as 
spending his life in eating meat, drinkin||;Aumiz, dressing in 
ermine and sable, living in the arms of women beautiful as 
the sun and moon, and riding ambling horses as volatile 
as (luicksilver. Mengli Khan left a son named Tenghiz 
Khan, and he a son llkhan Neither the Mengli Khan 
nor the llkhan of this genealogy was known to Rashid. 
This arrangement of the chiefs was doubtless to make 
Suyunitch, the ninth descendant of Tatar Khan, synchronize 
with llkhan, the ninth successot of Mughal Khan. We 
are told the Mughals were always at var, but llkhan was 
always the conqueroi, as he also was over the other 
neighbouring tribes Suyunitch therefore formed a com- 
bination against him, of which the Khan of the Kirghiz was 
a prominent rnembei In the battle which followed the 
greater part of the Mughals were defeated and mercilessly 
slaughtered, and the whole race was either put to the sword 
or reduced to slavery, and we are told that only two of 
the royal stock remained — Kaian, th(* youngest son of 
llkhan, and his cousin Nokuz They were of the same 
age and became slaves of the same master. They were 
both married and managed to escape with their wives, 
who are described as their sisters, and having collected 
a portion of the abandoned herds they sought shelter in 
a retired valley surrounded by rugged mountains, which 
could only be approached by a narrow footpath, and was 
very fruitful and abounding in game. This retired valley 
waa called Irgene Kun. 

With Nokuz and Kaian, Rashid-ud-din, and the other 
Western writers come together again. They apparently 
connoted the two great divisions of the Turkish race, 
the Uighurs and the Turks proper. Nokuz in Turkish 
means nine, and the Uighurs were known as the Nine 
Uighurs, or simply the Nine, while Kaian or Kaiat would 
seem to have been a synonym for the Turks of lAk^ 
Issikni' So the two names, like the rest of those 
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already cited, belong to the Turkish and not to the Mongol 
legend. The 8t(!«P3? about Irgene Kun, where they took 
refuge, is in fact found at a much earlier date than the 
Mongol era, and is then attributed by the Chinese to the 
Tukiu or earliest Turks. The name was applied to a very 
famous cradleland of Turkish tradition, namely, the valley 
in which Lake Issikul is placed. The district was still 
called Orfjanum by the Franciscan traveller Rubruquis in 
the thirteenth century. Lake Issikul is called Sihai, i.e. the 
Western Lake, by the Chinese. Now it is on the western 
bordei*s of the Sihai Lake that the Chinese place the 
beginnings of the Tukiu or true Turks. We are told tliey 
were almost destroyed there by a neighbouring nation who 
killed them all without 4istinction, except a boy of 10 
years old, on whom tlie enemy liad a certain compassion 
and spared his life, though they cut oft* his hands and feet. 
This is a similar story to the one told by Rashid-ud-din 
and othei’s alxiut the early histoiy of the Mongols, and 
already quoted, in which this Iniy of 10 years old was 
substituted for the two cousins Kaian and Nokuz. The 
connection of the legend we are discussing with the Turks 
is supported in another way. Rashid-ud-din mentions the 
Uriangkliuts, and the five trilxjs of the Kunkurats of his 
day as especially claiming to lx* dt^scended from the two 
cousins Nokuz and Kaian. Tliey were Inith, as we sliall 
see, notable Turkish triljes. The former, according to the 
legend, had taken part in the iron smelting in Irgene Kun 
{vide infra), and alxjut the latter there was a saga 
representing that they had suffered from pain in their feet 
which was dear to their ancestoi-s, as a reminder that they 
had bunit them while walking over the glowing coals in 
the same place (Erdmann, Temudschin, pp. 194-196). 

Rashid-ud-din and the later Western chroniclers tell us 
tliat Kaian and Nokuz had a great nittnher of descendants ; 
those of the former were called Kaiat and those of the 
latter Darlegins. They increased and multipliedi^k^tly 
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at Irgene Kun, and were formed into various Umaks or 
clans. They remained at Irgene Kuil^ibr four hundred 
years (Hamdullah says two hundred and more years), and 
accumulated great flocks and herds. They then determined 
to return to their old homes, and, in order to find a way 
out of the enclosed valley, they collected wood with which 
they smelted a bed of iron they found there, and thus 
opened a way. Af terw ards it was customar}’' for the 

Khan and l^eks to commemorate the event ])y making 
a piece of iron red-hot and beating it on an anvil on the 
anniversary of the day on which tliey secured their 
deliverance. The Khan, sa^s Rashid, who ruled over them 
at the time of their exit from Irgene Kun was Burtechino, 
of the tribe of the Kurulas and the race of Kaian (Erdmann, 
Teinudschin, pp. 523 4 ; Abulghazi, pp. 32 3). Tlie 
Kurulas were a well-known division of the famous Turkish ' 
race of the Kunkurats. It is (juite plain, therefore, that 
with Burtechino Rashid -ud- din starts entirely afresh. 
Up to this point he had lM)rr()wed and invented names, 
incidents, etc., from the legends of the Turkish neighbours 
of his master’s dominions, and had thus constructed 
a purely artificial pedigree for them (juite unknown to 
the old traditions of the Mongols themselves and the 
Chinese. Down to Burtecliino the whole story as told by 
Rashid was therefore spurious. 

BurtechiiKj does occur in the older legends of the 
Mongols thtunselves, as preserved in their native works, 
and notably in the Yuaii-chao-pi-shi, a work I described 
some years ago in the Journal of the Society, and which 
was written in the reign of Ogotai, the son of Chinghiz 
Khan. Chino means a vv'olf, and Burtechino merely means 
the blue wolf, so that this native legend traces the royal 
stock to a wolf. 

This claim to wolfish ancestry is not peculiar to the 
Mongols, however. It was also alleged that the stem 
fath|l6^f the Turks was a wolf, and it is, in fact, very 
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probable that the Mongols borrowed their legend fr(»n the 
much older one 44^ the Turks, with which it agrees in so 
many particulars. 

We have traced the Turkish legend about Irgene Kun 
in the Chinese writers down to the point where the race 
was reduced by its enemies to a single boy who had had 
his hands and feet cut r)tf. They go on to toll us that he 
then withdrew to a marsh, where he concealed himself. 
There he was tended by a she-wolf, who eventually became 
pregnant by him. As the enemy still sought to destroy 
the young man, the she-wolf, inspired by a spirit, took 
him with her and transported him to the east of the Sihai 
Lake, i.e. the Western Lake, and stayed with him on 
a mountain north-west .^of the kingdom of ^Aochang 
(i.e. of the Turks so called), where they found a cavern 
or defile opening into a retired valley 200 li in circum- 
ference. There the wolf bore ten young ones, and each 
one took a different family name. A-Se-Na, who was the 
cleverest, was chosen as their king, and orclered that the 
heads of his standards should be shaped like the heads of 
wolves to show that he did not ignore his origin (Visdelou, 
pp. 91 and 92 ; Klaproth, Joum. Asiat., ser. i, vol. iii, 
pp. 209-211). Sena or Asena in Turkish means a wolf. 

On turning to the Mongol legend about their wolf 
ancestor it tells us he was called Burtechiiio. While 
chino means wolf Burte means blue and secondarily 
celestial or divine ; Burtechino therefore means the divine 
wolf. Ssanang Setzen tells us that Chinghiz Khan called 
hie people Kdke Mongol, i.e. the Blue Mongols (op. cit., 71 
and 380, p. 22). Blue, again, was the imperial colour of 
the Yuan or Mongol dynasty (Klaproth, Asia Polyglotta, 
p. 265). Burtechino is said to have married Goa Moral or 
the white or fair hind (Schmidt, op. cit., p. 373, n. 2), 
which name is apparently a compleiMiitary fml to that of 
Burtechino. ^Together we ore told roamed across the 
Tenghiz or lake and reached the sources of the 
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and on the sacred mountain (BurkhanQ^they had a son. 
All this is clearly a repetition of the^^wbrlc legend, and 
shows whence the story was derived, and the conclusion is 
strengthened by the fact that Tenghiz or Dengiz, by which 
“the lake*’ is referred to in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi, is 
apparently a borrowed Turkish and not a true Mongol 
word. The Mongols usually call a lake nor. General 
Cunningham identities Burtechino directly with Bahitigin, 
the legendary ancestor of the Turkish rulers of Cashiriere, 
of whom Al-Biruni says that aftei* living in a cave for 
some time without food lie came out of it suddenly, clothed 
as a Turk with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed from head 
to foot (see Elliot, Indian Historians, ii, p. f); Num. Chron., 
1889, p. 804). Hamdullah tells us that certain Mongols 
held that Nokuz and Kaian were twf) women who had 
connection with a wolf in a defile and had children by it 
(Erdmann, Teiimdschin, etc., ]>. 528). 

With Burtechino, tin* blue grey wolf as we have seen, 
the legends aliout the origin of the Mongol royal house 
reported on the one hand by the Chinese and the native 
Mongol chroniclers, and on the other by Rashid-ud-din and 
his successors in Persia, come together. Rashid-ud-din no 
doubt derived his knowledge of the legtmd at this point 
from the Altan Deftar, or Golden Register, to wliich he 
refers as his main authority. What we have hei'e to note 
is that while the details of the earlier latory as told by the 
Persian writers was purely artificial, due to the ingenuity 
of Rashid and his followers, it is plain that the derivation 
of the Mongol royal house from a Turkish source was one 
not peculiar to these Western writers, but was one adopted 
by the Mongols and Chinese themselves. This conclusion 
is confirmed by many facts. Limiting ourselves to those 
above set out, it will be seen that in both the Mongol and 
Turkish legend about their origin we have a wolf for the 
common ancestor, th both it lives near a great lake, 
whichl^ crosses. In both it then goes to the east. or 
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north-east on leaving its original shelter. In both it 
reaches a mountill^ and brings forth offspring. 

The chief variation is that while the wolf Sena in the 
Turkish legend is made to take refuge in the retired valley 
of Irgene Kun, Burtechino of the Mongol legend was the 
leader who led them out of that valley. It is curious to 
turn to Abulgliazi’s narrative to see how he gets over the 
difficulties of piecing together the patchwork story. He 
tells us that from Kaian to Burtechino was 450 years. 
“We have used every effort/’ he adds, “ to leani the names 
of the intervening kings, but all our efforts have been 
fruitless. We have not found them in any history. The 
interval was passed by tlie Mongols at Irgene Kun, hence 
the gap" (op. cit., p, 75). 

It is curious that in the Mokademnia^ Burtechino is 
entirely ignored and is apparently merged in Kaian. 
When we have traced the legends that surround Burte- 
chino to the old Turks we have by no jneans reached terra 
firnui. When the Mongols tcxjk to writing annals they 
were dependent for their knowledge of letters upon the 
Uighurs, who had had a long and famous history, and as 
their own early annals were uncertain they apparently fell 
back upon their literary mentors, who supplied tliem not 
only with the wolf story ])ut also with the pedigree 
extending from Burtechino to the two brothers Doa Sochor 
and Doben Mergen, to Ije presently mentioned. 

The Yuan-chao-pi-shi, in reporting the story of Burtechino, 
makes him and Goa Marat go to the river Onon and the 
mountain Burkhan, the Burkhan Khalduna of Ssanang 
Setzen, by which the chain of Kentei is no doubt meant. 
This chain isicalled Burkhan-ola in the Chinese geographical 


^ Klaproth reiz^inds us that the Chinese dictionary called Wan sing 
t*ang pu reportii j^e legend of Burtechino gives this genealogy in 
epitotftei and am tells os that Borjig was the family name 
Khaiu (Aser. Polyglotta, 203.) 
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work translated by Hyacinthe and Klaproth (Tableaux 
historiqiies de TAsie, p. 1 59). Burkhaft in Mongol means 
divine or sacred, and Buddha, according to Dr. Bretschneider, 
is known among the Mongols as Sakyamuni Burkhan. 

Again, Ssanang Setzen, in rei>oitiiig the same story, 
converts the river Oiion into Lake Baikal, and adds 
a paragrapli to glorify his prott^ges the Lamas. He also 
tells us that Ihirtecluno li\ed {in tlie Burkhan Mountain 
for a while witli tin* Bt^de ptMiple Bede was a synonym 
for the Uighur Turks. The ITighurs of Northern Tibet, 
also known as Hor-jia tfi the Tibetans, an* c.illed Bkda Hor 
in the Tibetan work called Nom Ohaikoi Todorkhoi Tolli, 
and in describing the capture of Ytmghi-kent by the 
Mongols in 1219, Rashid-ud-diu speaks of 10,000 men of 
the Ulus Bed<‘ where other writeis speak of the Uighurs. 

Now it is curious that the district on tlu* Onon and ' 
al)Out the Burkhan ]\rountains was in fact the old homeland 
of the Uighurs, and when Ssanang Setzen says that 
Burtechino lived somt* time with the Bede people he 
apj)areiitly means that he lived or ruled over the Uighurs. 
The name Bede is probably, as Remusat suggested, a cor- 
ruption of tin* Chinese, Pe-ti northern barbarians. 

We will now continue the genealogy as reported by the 
(litterent authorities. 

The first three faiblea {vide infra) are clearly derived 
from one source. The only real variants are the omission 
of the name Khali Kharchu, doubtless by an inadvertence, 
immediately after Sam Sochi, in the Altan Topchi; the 
conversion of Eke Nidun, large-eyed, into Nike Nidun, 
one-eyed, by Ssanang Setzen; and the giving, by the 
same writer, of a brother named Bodes Khan, otherwise 
unknown, to Bedetse Khan. I next give the names as 
recorded in the Tibetan work, the Bodimer, where they 
are much corrupted, and by Rashid-ud-din. 
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YUAN-CUAO-SHI-Pr.'^ 


Altan Topchi. 


A grey wolf 


Batachi Klian 

1 

TamatHha 
Khoritshar Mergezi 
Auchzhan boroyuri 
Salikhetshag 
Eke I<fidun 
Sin iochi 

I 

Kharchi 

Bttrchizhiday Mergnn 
Torokholchzhiu Boyan 

I 


DuvaSokhor DobenMergan 


Burtecbino 

Badaitsaglian 

I 

Tiemuchin 

I 

Koritaal Mergiii 

I 

Ukdjan Boghurul 
Sali (Taltzego 

I 

Eke Nidun 

I 

Sam Socbi 


Buriti Mergen 
Torgholchin Bay an 


I 


SSANANO SkTZKN. 


Duvi iSoklior Dobo Mergen 


Burteohino 

I 

Bedetse Blden 

I 

Tamatsnk 
KhoritNar Mergen 
Agliojiin Bugliura) 

Sali Khalyigbo 
Nike Nidun 

I 

Sam Suji 

I 

Khali Kliarohu 

I 

Borijptei Mergen 

I I 

Torghaljin Bayan 

I ~ I 

I)oa Sokhor Dolio Mergen 


The BoniMEK. 

(See Pallas, Sami. hist. Nach., 
i, I‘. n.) 

lUBHlD-Un-PIN. 

Buruduehi 

1 

Burtcuhino 

1 

Berclien 

1 

1 

Beteji 

1 

1 

Teniana 

1 

Tunaj 

1 

Kaksa Morgen 

1 

Kichi Mergen 

1 

Aiza Borogol 

Kuehum Buglirul 

1 

Eke ]>aguD 

Yoke kidun 

1 

1 

Soi nuuji 

1 

Sam Sochi 

Teiam 

Khali khaju 

1 

I)erl)en Zargan 

j 

Dubun Bayan 
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. The two later lists, however some of the names differ in 
spelling, agree remarkably in substance against the other 
three, and it is difficult to understand how they could have 
been sophisticated by each other, since their origin was so 
far apart, and it seems to point to their representing the 
original form of the pedigree, which has possibly been inter- 
polated in the previous three lists. Thus they agree in 
excluding the name Sali Khaljigho immediately before 
Eke Nidun. Now one of the Mongol Khans mentioned 
by Ssanang Setzen is named Khalighochin (op. cit., 
pp. 175, 191, and 259), a name which does not apparently 
occur until the fifteenth century. Tliis looks as if the 
occurrence of the name in the earlier three lists may be 
duo to an interpolation to flatter a particular tribe. 

There is another notable \ariation in the tw(^ sets of 
lists. Rashid-ud-din and the Bodimer agree in making' 
Dobo Merger! the son of Khali Kharchu. The Yuan-chao- 
pi-shi, Ssanang Setzen, and the' Altan I'opchi, on the other 
hand, interpolate two other names. Thesis names do not 
seem to have formed part of the original legend, but to 
have been impoi’ted into it from some saga or folk-tale, 
for in those instances the king’s wives artj also mentioned, 
and in the case of the second pair there is an additional 
statement, in these three authorities Khali Kharchu is 
given a son named Borjigetei Mergen, formed probably 
from Borjig, ‘ blue-eyed,’ the family name of the Mongol 
chiefs. He married, we are told, Mongholjin Goa, the 
former name apparently derived from the race - name 
Mongol, and the latter being the ordinary word for 
‘ fair, white.’ This pair had a son called Torghaljin 
Bayan, perhaps derived from some form of the name 
Turk, who married Borokchin Goa, also derived probably 
from the Mongol horo, blue or blue grey, a common appel- 
lation of the race. So that all four names are doubtless 
artificial and invented. Of the latter of these pairs we are 
told in the Yuan-chao-pi-shi that they had a household 
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slave called Boroldai su^jal-bi and two stallions called Dair 
and Boro. As PalladiuH says, these horses probably played 
a significant part in Mongol tradition. 

The three authorities above-named agree in giving 
Torghaljin Bayan two sons, Doa Sokhor and Dobo Mergen. 
Rashid-ud-Din and the Tilietan lists do not mention Doa 
Sokhor. 

The Yuan-cliao-pi-shi and Ssanai^g Setzen tell us that 
Doa Sokhor, like C^’clops, had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead, with which he could see three days' 
journey ahead, and that he had four sons. The former 
says they were the ancestors of the tribe ‘ Durban,’ i ‘ the 
four.’ Ssanang Setzen expands this, and identifies 
the Durbans with the four tribes of the Uirads (be. tin* 
Eahnuks), whom he here calls the Ogh(*led, Baghatud, 
Ehoit, and Kergud. He further calls tlie four Inutliers 
Donoi, Dokshin, Emuk, and Erke. 

Rashid-ud-din, on the other liand, makes the Durbans 
descend from the four younger brothers of Tamatsak, or 
Timaj (as he calls him), a divergence which shows how 
artificial the whole genealogy is. While the five lists 
above quoted are in substantial agreement, differing only 
in details, the Mokadeinma of Sherif-ud-din has an 
entirely different story. All the names above given are 
ignored, and the pedigree is derived from Kaian in the 
following way : — 


Kaian 

I 

Noldus 

I 

Titnur Tash 
Meng^li Khwajeh 
Yulduz 


Oyunna Khan 
Dewun Bayan 


Chaynnma Khan 
Alankuwah 
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, Abulghazi, who had both stories before him, was 
apparently much puzzled, and amalgamated them more mio 
by inscribing the names of Timur Tash, Mengeli Khwaja, 
and Yulduz, immediately after Khali Khaju. He does not 
mention by name the two sons of Yulduz, as given by 
Sherif-ud-din, and says they died before their father, but 
he does mention them as th(‘ respective fathers of Dubun 
Bayan and Alan Kua (i.e. Aliing Goa). The whole table 
as given in the Mokadtmima is a pure in\ention, and it 
is curious that the i mentor 'vsas so artless as to make 
one of Chiiighiz Khan’s ancestors a Khoja. 

Reverting to Dolx) Meigen, to whom we have traced 
down the genealogy, it is ipiite plain, accoivling to all 
the accounts, that after him there is again a real break 
in the story, showdiig tliat from Biirtechino down to 
himself the list of names is a foreign and intrusive boulder' 
borrow'ed fi’om other traditions. 

It w^as after his death that, according to the legend, 
Alung Goa gave birth to three sons in a supernatural way, 
from whom the Mongols are in fact <lerived, so that even 
in the saga Dolx) and his ancestors have nothing to do 
directly with the lineage of Chinghiz Khan and the 
Imperial Mongol House. This seems to be quite recognized 
in the official history of the Mongol dynasty of China, 
in which all the names in question down to Dobo Mergen 
inclusive are omitted, and the genealogy is made to begin 
with Alung Gon. 

Several of the names, as Berezine has said, in the form 
they take in Rashid-ud-din, are not Mongol but Turkish, 
and Rashid treats them all as princes of the Kurulas 
(as we have seen a Turkish tribe), and says they lived 
on the rivers Onon, Kerulon, and Tula, and on the 
mountains Burghad (i.e.Burkhan) and Bermed(?) (Erdmann, 
Temudschin, p. 535), which was the old land of the Uighur 
fl^urks. 

Dobo Mergen and Doa Sochor were, in fact, identified 
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with two famous Turkish chiefs by Schmidt, the editor 
of Ssanang Setzen. 

He identifies Dobo with Topo Khan, the famous ruler of 
the Turks, who died in 581, and he makes his brother 
Doa Sokhor the equivalent of Sol^in, Topo’s brother, who 
was also called Moko Khan, and explains the statement 
about the division of the tribes among the four sons of 
Doa Sokhor as equivalent fe tlie division of the Turks into 
four sections on the death of Topo Khan (Ssanang SetzeR, 
pp. 59, 374), It is curious that the predecessor of Topo 
and So^in as ruler of the Turks was Kolo, who may 
answer to the Khali Kliarchu of some of the lists. 

It IS plain, therefore, that, apart from the ettbrte of the 
Lamas and the Muhammedan doctors to connect the 
Imperial house of Mongolia with Buddha and witKNoah 
respectively, the genealogicKS which professedly give us the 
beginning of Mongol liistory and tradition are of purely 
artificial invention and w^rc probably of foreign origin, 
and created for them by their literary teachers the Uighurs. 
They found them an heroic ancestry bj appropriating the 
great names of another race with whom the Mongols had 
been in contact for many generations, namely tlie Turks, 
from whom they derived tlieir culture, and from whom, 
as is far from improlmble, their chiefs may have been 
really descended, though not in any way as related in 
the gOB^logies. The real home-story of the House of 
Chifighir begins with Alung Ooa. 
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XVII. 

THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 

By E. H. WALSH. 

fT^HE coins which are dealt with in tlie presertt paper 
fall under three divi.sions. the coins 

Early Liccluivi Sfivyavaiii^i dynasty, whose capital was 
at Mana^rha, the present Kathmandu, and those of the 
Thakuri dynasty who were ruling at the same time over 
the western portion of Nepal, witli their palace at Kail&^a- 
kutabhavana, situated in another part of the sainet city.^ 
Secenvi, the coins of three Newar Malla dynasties, 
who reigned contemporaneously over the three kingdoms 
of Bhatgaon, Kathmandu, and Patan, or Lalitapur. Third, 
the Qorkha dynasty, founded on the con(|uest of Nepal by 
Pithvi Narayana in 17(58 a.d., and which continues to the 
present time. 

Several of the coins now illustrated haye appeared 
previously. The early coins, of the Suryavarh^i dynasty 
of Licchavi kings and of the Thakuri dynasties (Plate I), 
have been described by Professor Bendall,*^ and have been 
described and illustrated in Cunningliam’s Coins of 
Ancient Indio,”*'* and by Mr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoemle 

* Fleet: “Early Chronology of Nepal,'* in the /mftaH A'iUiqwirfy 
vol. xiv, p. 350 ; and “ The Early (xupta Inscriptions,** Corpw In* 
6eriptiomni hidiearmii vol, iii, appendix, p. 180, 

“ “ Cn some N^ialese Coins in the Library of the German OrteatS^^ 
Sec^y ” : dsr Dtwb^cluH MorffenldtulMchen Oewllach^, 

pa xxxvi, n. ‘651. 

^ Sir A* Canmngham : ** Coins of Ancient India, *^ 1801, pU xpi* 
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in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' but 
apart from the fact that some further varieties are now 
figured, the coins of these earlier dynasties, which have 
been already figured, have been included in the present 
paper so as to bring together what has been written on 
the subject, and because the subsequent silver coinage of 
the Nwar Malla dynasty, though differing from them 
entirely in character, shows its continuity by the adoption 
of many of their symlxds. 

Of the seventy Malla coins shown on Plates II to VI, 
eight are illustrated by Marsden^ and seviui in the recent 
“^Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,'* 
by Mr. Vincent Smith, but €he remaining fifty-five are, as 
far as I know, now illustrated for the first time.^ In the 
case of the coins of the present Gorkha dynasty, shown 
on Plate VII, five have been illustrated by Marsden, and 
one, amongst those given in the recent Catalogue of Coins 
in the India Museum. But thi, other seven, I believe, 
have not before l)een illustrated. 

The coins shown, of the Suryavaiii^i and Thakuri 
dynasties, are in the British Museum ; as are also those 
of the present Gorkha dynasty. The coins of the Malla 
dynasties are partly from my i)wn collection and partly 
from those in the British Museum. The coins from the 
British Museum are in each case noted in the list. The 
square double inohar of Pratapa Malla (PI. II, Fig. 14) is 
in the collection of Dr. Hoernle, who has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce it. 

I have to thank the authorities of the British Museum 


^ I^oceedings Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1SS7. 

* Marsden: ** Namismata Orientalia” pi. xlix j via., Pi H, 

Tig. 4 e Marsden Mcxxii ; PL II, Fig. 7 = Moxxiif * PI. Ill, ® ® 
Mcxx ; PI. IV, Pig. 2 as ncx, Fig. 8 * Mcxi, Wkg. 4 * Moxih Pig. t « 
'ifoxlii, and Fig. S » mcxv. 

Yiaoeat A. Smith, *<CaUlogue of Coins in tho Indian Uwm% 
CSalouttia ’* (1906), vol i, pi xxviii ; Marsden, op. dt , {A. i. . 
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.for allpwing me to have ca^ts from their coins of the 
thirteen early coins, figured on Plato I, as also of fourteen 
of the coins of the Newar Malla kings, which are shown on 
Plates II to VI as follows : PL II, Figs. 1 and 1 1 ; PL III, 
Fig. 3; PL IV, Figs. 1, 3, 4. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 13 ; PL V, 
Fig. 7 ; PL VI, Fig. 9 ; and the thirteen coins of the 
present Gorkha dynasty given on Plate VII; ,and to 
thank Dr. Hoi^rnle for l<'iting iik' have a cast of the 
square double niohar of Pratapa Malla, in his collection 
(PL II, Fig. 14). Tlie remaining fifty -one coins of the 
Newar Malla kings, forming Plates IT to VI, are from 
my own collection. 

As already noted, the coinage of Nepal falls under 
three main divisions. Fii‘sfy the early coins of the 
contemporaneous dynasty of Snryavam.si Licohavi kings^ 
wliose capital was at Kailasakfita,^ and of Thakuri kings 
with an adjacent palace at Managrha ; second, those of the 
Malla dynasty of NewAr kings which commenced with 
the con(|uest of the country by Jayasthiti Malla in 
1380 A.D., and whose coinage commenced in 1556 A.D. 
and continued until the Gorkha conquest ; and third, those 
of the Gorkha dynasty founded by Prthvi Narayana 
Saha’s conquest of tlie country in 1768 A.!)., and which 
continues to the present time. The second period of the 
Newar kings also falls into three subdivisions ; namely, 
the kingdoms of BhAtgaon and Kathmancju into which 
the kingdom was divided by Yaksha Malla on his death 
circ, 1460 A.D., and the kingdom of Patan or Lalitftpur, 
which was divided from that of Kathmandu during the 
reign of 6ivadeva, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

The present kingdom of Nepal dates only from the 
Oorkh& conquest of Prthvi Narayana in 17^68. The 

' meefri “ Early Chronology of Nepal ” : Indian Antiquary, voL xiy. 
p. m. 
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kingdom of Nepal, to which the earlier coins and those 
of the Newar Malla dynasties belong, was practically 
the small area comprised in the Nepal Valley and the 
mountains which surround it. The valley itself is 
comparatively level at an elevation of about 4,500 feet, 
the bed of a former lake, and its extent is about twenty 
miles fiom east to west, and fifteen from north to south, 
though both length and breadth vary considerably owing 
to^ the spurs running down from the mountains. Within 
this area too, and within a few miles of each other,^ were 
Bhatg^n, Kathmandu, and Patan, the capitals of their 
'respective Malla kingdoms, and also the earlier Licchavi 
capital of Managrha, and jointly the capital of the 
Thakuri kings with its palace of Kailasakfita, \v'hich, as 
all their coins come from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Patan and Kathmandu, and their inscriptions are found 
in the immediate vicinity of Kathmandu, probably occupied 
the same or an adjacent site.- 

Nepal in this restricted sense formed part of the empire 
of Asoka, but had cea.sed to form part of that of Samudra 
Gupta in the fourth century A.i). About 040 a.d. it 
seemed to have been subject to Harsha Vai*dhana, as 
his era, whi<;;|| i^atod from 006-7 a.d., is found on in- 
scriptions in country at that time.^ His suzerainty, 
however, lasted only a few years, and at the time of his 
death, in 048 a.d., Nepal was a dependency of Tibet, which 
it continued to be until 880 a.d., when the institution of 
the Newftr Era shows that the Newar J^ingdom had then 
succeeded in throwing off the Tibetan suzerainty, and had 
became an independent kingdom. 


* P&tan Ih only two miles south-east of K&thman<la, and Bh&tgfton 
nine miles to the east of it and eight miles from P&taji. 

* Fleet, “ The Farly Gupta Inscriptions ^ : Oorpvs Itueripiionum 
Judicarumf vol. iii, Apfiendix, p. 189, 

* Fl^et, “ Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors ”l 
Cerpua Inscripeionum ItuUcarum, vol. iii, Appendix, p. 180. 
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The history of Nepal, as given in the native chronicles, 
cbmmences with the creation of the world, but is chiefly 
concerned with gods and mythological personages, until 
the time of Ne Muni, from whom the country is said 
to derive its name. Tliis sago, having come to Nepal 
from the south, persuaded the people that there would be 
no Ksatria Rajas in the Kali Yuga, and installed as king 
one of the Goala settlers, who are said to have come 
into tlie country shortly before, with Krsna.^ Thejpe 
were eight kings of tliis first Gupta dynasty, when, as 
the last king, Yaksa Gupta, had no issue, an Aliir 
from the plains of Hindustan came and ruled over 
tlie country. This Ahir dynasty continued for three 
generations, when the Kiratis came from east and 
comiuered the country. There were twenty-nine kings^ 
of the Kirati dynasty, when they were conquered 
by the Somavaih^iis, who ruled the country for five 
•generations. The last of the 8omavaiii&i kings, having 
no children, “ appointed as his successor one Bhumi- 
vaniian, a Ksatria of the Solar race of Rajputs of the 
Gautama gotra, wlio liad been one of the followers of 
Sakya Siiiiha Buddha of Kapilavastu, and had remained 
in Nepal aftt‘r his departure.” ^ The Vaiii^ft^^ali gives the 
names of thirty-one kings of tlie Suryi^».iii.4i dynasty, 
the sixteenth of wliom, Siva Deva, is the first whose date 
can lie fixed. His date has been fixed from his insci’iptions 
at (»35 A.13. ; as also that of Aiiu4u-varmaii, Siva Deva’s 
minister, who fpjtuided ^e contemporary dynasty of 
Thakuri kings. 1'he subsequent kings of these dynasties, 
with their dates as fixed from inscriptions, are given by 
Dr. Fleet * as follows, the serial nuiiil)or being that which 
they occupy in the V aiiisavali : — 


' Wright : “ History of Bfepil,*' p. 108. 

* Wright, op. cit., p. Il4. 

^ Fleet : Corputt IiMcriptionum Itidicarnm, voL iii, p. 178. 
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LiOCIJAVI SUKYAVAMSl DYNASTY. ThAKURI DyNABTY. 



A.D. 

A.D 



635 

Sivadova. 635 

AiiiHUVarman 

17 1 

654 

Dhiuvadeva. 654 

JiMnii (iupta. 

1 

18 


Vrmhadeva. 

Udayadev a. 

19 


Kankaiadeva. 

Naieiidiadev 

20 


Dhai madev a. 72 > 

Sivadeva II. 

21 

705 

Mamule^a. 12 751 

.Tayadeva II. 

22 

733 

Miihideva 


23 

754 

1 Vasaniasena. 



The fact that Aihsu-\ ariiian was r(‘i^nin^ bt^tween 
640 A.D. and 650 A.D. is also pro\(‘d by the narrative of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsaiig. 

The succeeding names of tht* Licchavi dynasty are given# 
in the Vaihbavali as follows . — ’ 

24 Uda>iide\a 

25 MarmcIcMi 

26. (Tunakatnudevu \aiman. 

27. iSnadoMi Aanm-n 

28. Narondnifleva viirniaii. 

29. Bhlmaciova. 

30. Vi^jriiideva-varman. 

31. Vi^vadeva varman. 

The names of the Thakuri dynasty as given in the 
Vaih^avali differ altogether fron) those given above for 
that dynasty. ProfesaOr Sylvain L^vi, however, assigns 
an earlier date to the above Licchavi kings. He considers 
that there is not sufficient evidence to show that they 
were subject to Samudra Gupta, but that the word 
pratyanta (* frontier states’), amongst which Nepal is 
included, in the panegyric of Samudra Gupta has been 
misunderstood, and means, a subject state, but an 

1 Wright : ** I|:iBtory of Nepul/* p, 318. 
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in<l€f|pexident state fonning the boundary of the empire, 
lie therefore considers that the dates in their inscriptions 
are either in a Licchavi era of their own, which commenced 
in 113 A.D., or are in tl\e Haka era, and fixes the date 
of Manadeva as between 407 and 524 a.d. on the former 
hypothesis, or between 404 and 401 ad. on the latter, 
and considers tluit in his time the kingdom was not 
partitioned.^ 

At the time when the coinage of Nepal coiniuences, there 
were, thus, reigning from a Joint capital at Kathmanda 
^ dynasty of Liccliavi kings, vvlio ai(‘ styled in their 
inscriptions Licchavtlnht and in the native chronicles 
Sfir}/ava)ii<i(, who used the Gupta era, leigning over the 
eastern portion of the country, and of Thakiui kings, who 
used the Harsha era, reigning from a joint capital over the^ 
vvest(*ri) portion. - 

I'he coins of the first peiiod ha\e been described by 
‘Sir A. Cunningham in ‘'Coins of Ancient India by 
Professor Bendall, who has described the specimens of 
these coins in tlie lil3rary of the German Oriental 
Society ; * and by Mr. V. Smith and Dr. Hoernle, who 
have described specimens of these coins in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ 

A coin of the same type as that shown on PI. I, Fig. 5, 
is figured by Professor Rapson in his “ Indian Coins,"'® 
and a specimen of the type given in PI. I, Fig. 10, is 
figured in “ The New Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (pi. xxviii, fig. 1). For convenience of 


’ Sylvain L^vi : ** Le N^pal,” pp. 11.3-116; Leroux, Pans, 1906. 

^ Fleet, op. cit., p. 100. 

^ Sir A. Cunningham : ** Corns of Ancient India” (1891), p. 112 et seq., 
and pi. xiii. 

* ZeiUehr^ der Deutschen Morgeidaindiachen GesdUchaft, Leipsig, 1882, 
vol. xxxvi, p. 651. 

* P.A.4i^E. for May, 4887, an<^}iarch, 1888. 

* Indian Coins,” by £. J. '^pson : GrnndriM der Indo-Aimthm 
Phihtogi^ kmd Aliertumskunde, vol. ii, p. 32, and pi. v, fig, 10. 
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refei’eiice I give below a Table showing the specimens of 
the early Nepal coins which have been previously described.^ 
These early coins are large copper pieces of varying 
weight, but with the exception of coins No. 1 (197 grains) 
and No. 6 (249 grains), they approximate to a standard 
of panas, or 180 grains, the weight of the pana 
being 144 grains.- As noted by Sir A. (hniningham 

' Table for reference to oaijy Nepal coins previously described : — 


Plate I. 

Cunninghatu, 

“ Coins of 
Ancient 
India.” 

V. Smith 

Piof. Hendall. I and 

Dr. Hoernle. 

-—1 _ 


Figure. 

Com No. 

“ AlteSchiift,” * III (a), (/>), 

Prof^ Rapson, 

1 

1 

Coin Nos. 2, and (r). 

“ Indian 


J 1 

1 

3, 4, and 5. 

Coins,” pl. 1 , 
fig. 10 

2 

A variety of 

1 



com No. 2. 



3 

2 



4 

3 

, 1 


5 

4 

G, 10 11 (n) and (h). 


6 

5 

Il 

1 

7 

(i 

' T, 8, D, 11, and IV (ei) and (/v). 

1 12 1 


8 

7 


9 

s 

1 1 


Not fig- 
ured, coin 
No. 1% 

0 Ob>. as 
pl. 1, fig. 9 ; 
Rev. as 

1 ' 

1 

i 


pl. 1, fig. 8. 

i 



10 

“ Neueie 

V. Smitli, 


1 1 Similar, 

1 Schrift,” 

C.C.I.M.C., 


with bull 

1 Nos. 1, 2, 

I»l. xxviii, 


to 1. 

1 and 3. 

fig. 1. 

11 

12 

13 Similar, no 

1 

! I 



legend. 

1 1 


12 

15 

1 


13 

14 

1 1 



* The Indian pfna, ‘handful,’ derived from pam, ‘the hand/ “was 
a handful of cowrie shells usually reckoned at SO. This term is 
still used in Bengal, where a pan of cowrie shells consists of 20 
or ‘ 20 fours * of cowi ies. By repeated trials Thave found that 00 cowries 
form a very fair average handful. B<e|lie paiTia also a copper ooin 
of o||ilati seeds jp weight (144 grains) and 80 cowries in value 
(Cunningham, C.A.I., p.^1). 
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ii,hd Professor Rapson,^ they bear a resemblance to the 
second class of Yaudeya coins, which is probably due 
to a common origin from the coins of the Ku^nfiMS. 
Their symbols of the standing humped bull and the 
standing lion witli its tail curled over its back are also 
found on the Rajafiya coins of the second or first century 
The standing bull and standing lion on two of those 
coins are exactly the same as on tlie Nepal coins. The 
conclusion that the Nepal coinage was derived from that 
of the Kusanas is borne out by lh(‘ fact tliat Kusana coins 
j||/VC been dug up in the lUMghbourhood of Kathmandu, 
which would seem to show tliat these coins were either 
current in Ni'pal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were bi’ought by pilgrims, t have two coins 
of Wema Kadphises (S5-12() A.D.) and one of Kanishka. 
(120-150 A.D.), which were dug up at Katlimandu, which' 
sent me by Colonel Pears when resident in Nepal. 
JTjji seated figure of a deity on a lotus-seat, and also the 
seated figure of a deity or king on a throne with one leg 
hanging down, were also probably copied from the Kusana 
coinage. In some coins of Huvishka^ the seated figure 
is so like that on Manai'ika’s coin (PI. I, Fig. 1) as to 
at once suggest the connection. Hie seated figure of the 
deity or king with one leg hanging down, and the trident 
on long straight shaft with battle-axe to left, aS on coins 
of Patiupati (PI. I, Fig. 2), also have their prototypes in 
the Kusana coins of Kadphises II * and of Huvishka, the 
humped bull standing by itself in coins of Kadphises I,® 
and the elephant in coins of Huvishka, though with 
, a rider on its back. The elaborate symbol of a trident on 
the reverse of the coin of Jisnu Gupta, resembling the 

^ £. J. RapBon, op. oit. , p. 32. 

* “ CAtalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, Calcutta,” 1906, voL i, 
p. 179, pi. xxi, figs. 11 and 12. 

* 0.0,1, M.C.. voL i, 4 ). 82, seHfllN?, and pi. xiii, fig. 6. 

* Ibid,, p. 68, serial 5, and pi. xi, fig. 6. 

® Ibid., p. 67, serial 17, and pi. xi, fig. 4. 

«.E.A.S. 1908. 


44 
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Florentine Qiglia, appears to be a form of the “ imndipada 
trihda” the two hoofs of the bull Nandi forming the 
pedestal at its base. A simple design, the parts of which 
are essentially the same thougli unelaborately formed, but 
in which the two hoofs clearly appear, occurs on a coin 
of Raja Kumuda Sena,^ one of the early kings of Ayodhya 
(between 150 n.(\ to 100 a.ix), with a standing bull on 
the reverse, similar to the bull on the Nepal coins. The 
seated figures also bear a close resemblance to those on 
the Gupta coins. The vase of flowers with streamers 
which figures on the coins of Pa.4upati (PI. I, Figs. K8 
and 13) occurs on copper coins of Chandra Gupta II 
(about 375-413 A.n.), where it bears the same shape as 
that of the ordinary brass loia^ and tht‘ resPniblance 
suggests that the Nepal coin was eopitid from that coin. 

The names which appear on the coins ai'e as follows : — 

Maxanka. (Coin No. 1 ; PI. I, Fig. 1.) 

This name does not occur in the list of kings given 
in the Yaih^avali. But it would appear to be tlie same 
as Manadeva, whose date, as already noted, is given by 
Dr. Fleet as 705 a.d., and by Professor L<^vi as eitlier 
497 A.D. or 464 a.d. Professor Bendall- thought that 
it was probably another name, or hlruda, of Aih^u-vannan. 
But he based this opinion on the supposition that the 
legend on the obverse is Sri Bharfini, and suggested that 
the explanation of the legend is to be found in inscription 
No. 7 of the series of inscriptions published in The Indian 
Antiquary, vol. ix, p. 171, in which King Aih^u-varman 
proclaims that his Hinier (Bh/iginl) Bhogadevi has dedicated 
a linga to the temple of Pa^upati. The legend on the 
obverse, however, is clearly not Bhaginl, but Bhogini, 

^ the enjoyable one,’ which probably applies to the goddess 

vol. i, p. 150, serial f#and pi. jcIk, %. 15. 
der Dfidachen MorgenlMiBchm GmffBchaft, vol, xxxvii 

p. 651. 
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Heated on the lotus, as Dr. Hoernle supposes.^ Professor 
Sylvaih L6vi“ points out that the term Bhogini was used 
for the wives of kings other than the principal wife, the 
Mahisi, but thinks it unlikely that such a title would 
be used as the name of a person, or placed on a coin, and 
also considers that it is the name of the goddess. In 
any case there appears to be no sufficient reason to suppose 
it to bo a coin of Aihsu-varmau’s, or Mananka to be his 
hirxida. Dr. Hoernle reads Mananka, ‘the Maiia-marked,* 
as a binidit of Manadeva, ‘the lord of Mana,’ a name 
which in both cases was tak(‘n by him owing to his 
belonging to tlie family who ruled from the palace of 
Managrha. Professor Levi,^ on tlie other liand, takes 
the word to apply to tlio coin ‘ beai'ing tlie mark of 
Mana,’ viz. Manadeva 

Or^^lNKA. (Coin No. 2 ; PL I, Figs. 2 and 3.) 
Bearing the mark of (luna.*) Tliis would appear to 
a coitr of Ounakainadeva, who, according to the 
VaThi^avali, was tlu' twenty-sixth king of the Licchavi 
dynasty. Professor Wvi n^ads Ounanka (similarly to 
Maiuiiika) as meaning money bearing the mark of Guna 
(-kftmodeva). The coins of this name bear a seated 
goddess on the obverse and an elepliant on the reverse. 
The coin No. 2 is the only type of these Early^ Nepal 
coins which is not surrounded with the characteristic of 
dots, but has a plain convex band in place of it. 


Valsravana. (Coin No. 4 ; PL I, Fig. 4.) 

This name does not occur in the list of kings given in 
the Vaiht5avali. Cunningham suggests that as the name 
is a patronymic of Kuvera it might possibly be a coin of 
Kuvera Deva, the ninth king of the Suryavaih^i dynasty. 
But, as he observes, this would place the date of the coin 


^ P.A.S.B, far March, 1888. ® “Le Nepal,” vol. ii, p. 107. 

“MinaAka: (monnaie) A la marque de Mana . Lo Nepal, u, 


p. loa, 
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too early, as it is of the same nature as the others, and 
the Gupta characters of the inscription are of the same 
date. It is probably, therefore, the name of a god, as in 
the case of the coins of Pasupata, and its date cannot be 
fixed. These coins bear a seated figure on the obverse 
and the divine cow “ Kainadehi ” (or Kamadhenu) on the 
reverse, as in the coins of Am^u-varinan. 

Kamadhenu is connected witli the legendary history 
of Nepal, as given in the Vaiii^avali, in the following 
manner : — Mahej^var appeared in the shape of a deer in 
a gi’ove near Kathmandu, and disclosed himself in the 
form of light which pervaded the seven firmaments above 
the earth and the seven firmaments below. ‘On seeing 
this Brahma went upwards to see how far fiie light 
extended, and Vi^nu went downwards for the same 
purpose. Having returned from their journeys they met 
near a village on the hill south of Kathmandu, and A 
comparing notes Visnu said that he was not able to 
the limit to which the light extended, whilst Brahma 
declared that he had gone beyond it. Vij>nu then called 
for witnesses, and Brahma produced Kamadhenu, who on 
being asked to declare the truth corroborated Brahma’s 
aH.sertion with her mouth, whilst she shook her tail by 
way of denying it. Visnu then, seeing what was the 
truth, uttered a cui’se on Brahma, to the effect that his 
image should nowhere be worshipped, and on Kamadfienu, 
that her mouth .should be impure, but her tail sacred. 
Having done this, he remained in that place with the cow, 
but Brahma disappeared.^ 

Amsu-varman. (Coins Nos. 5-7 ; PI. I, Figs. 5-7.) 

This king, who was the founder of the Thakuri dynasty, 
reigned from 635 to 654 a.d. His coins bear on the obverse 
a winged li(m with raised paw. The lion on his coins 
differs from that on MSn&iika’s coin in being winged, but^ 


» Wright, p. 82. 
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there is an unhinged lion similar to Manatika*s on the 
obverse of one type of liis coins (Fig. 7). On the obverse 
of another type of his coins (Fig. 5) is the divine cow 
“ Kamadehi/* and on another (Fig. 6) is the title, Maha* 
rajadhirajasya, round a central sun. 

JisNiT Gupta. (Coin No. H ; PI. I, Fig. 8.) 

This king was the son and .successor of Am^u-vannan. 
His date is also fixed, by inscriptions, at G54 A.D., which 
is corroborated by tlie narrativt* of Hiuen Tsang. His 
coin bears a winged bull with raised paw on the obverse, 
but it differs from th(‘ lion on his father’s coins in having 
the tail hanging down and not curled over the back. The 
reverse is an elaborately ornamental form of the trident. 

Pasupati. (Coins Nos. 9-20; PI. I, Figs. 9-13.) 

1 There is nothing to fix the date of these coins. They 
Bife 'of six distinct types, four of which are shown on the 
Plate. On the obverses are a recumbent bull, a standing 
bull with crescent, a trident with an axe attached to its 
shaft ; on the reverse^ of these coins are various fonns of 
a sun with rays. There is also another type (Fig. 12) 
with a seated crowned figure, apparently a king, on the 
obverse, and a v'ase of flowers on the reverse, which 
resembles coins of the Guptas, and would appear to have 
been copied from them. There is also another type 
(coin No. 10 ; not illustrated) on the obverse of which is 
a recumbent bull, as in PI. I, Fig. 9, and on tlie reverse 
the ornamental form of “ nandipada tri^ida found on 
the rever.se of Jisnu Gupta’s coin (Fig. 8). This is 
interesting, for as it appears to be the only coin of 
Pasupati bearing that reverse, whereas there are several 
examples of the other types, it suggests that the revsirse 
of this^coin, which is unusual for the Pasupati coins, was 
copied from that of Jisnu Gupta, and thus shows that these 
coins are subsequent to his date. 
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The number of these early coins which have been found 
is not lar^e. Cunningham ^ mentions that he obtained 
most of the coins which he describes from Colonel Warren, 
who collected them in Kashmir. According to his list 
there were about a hundred legible coins and thii*ty- 
seven that were unnamed. Cunningham himself also 
had twenty-three coins that came from Benares, and 
twenty which he obtained at Gaya by pur 9 haso in the 
Bazaar, or at Buddha Gaya in the small votive stupas. 
The Gaya coins were, as he says, no doubt found by 
workpeople at Buddha Gaya, and were no doubt votive 
offerings of pilgrims from Nepal. The coins described by 
Mr. V. Smith and J)r. Hoernle were from a collection of 
forty coins obtained at Kathmandu by Dr. Gimirtte, the 
Residency surgeon.- Dr. Hoenile has a collection of 
eleven of these coins which he collected at Kathmandu, 
and 1 have seven from Kathmandu. There are 106 of 
these coins in the British Museum, but some of them 
are from Cunningham’s and Colonel Warren’s collections, 
and are therefore included in the numbers already given. 
The number of specimens of each ty]>e of coin in the 
British Museum is given in the list of these coins. 

Cunningham, writing in 1891 says : “ The coins of 
Pa^upati are by far the most numerous, as they form 
c^bout half of the known specimens of the early Nepalese 
coinage. The coins of Aiti^uvarma form atout one-fourth, 
and the remainder are nearly equally divided between 
M&nAnka, Gunanka, and Jisnu Gupta.” ^ To the latter 
should be added Vai^ravana. 

» C.A.I., p. 114. 

^ Of these, a coin of M&n&Aka (PL 1, Fig. 1) and the three ooiiis of 
An^U'Varman (FI. I, Figs. 5-7) were made over to the Asiatic Society 
of ftmgal, and are now in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Uere was 
only one specimen of Aihiiu-varman’s coin (PL Fig. 0) amongm the lot. 
Three specimens of M&n&Aka and five of Aih4u-varman, which were then 
retaitied by Mr. V. Smith, are now in the Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris 
(V. Smith, C.C.I.M.C,, vol. i, p. 288). • C.AI., p. 115. 
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I ll«ive not ascertained the number of these coins in the 
Bodleian <3ollection. or those in the Cambridge Museum, 
or the Museum of the Bibliothi>que Nationale at Paris. 

COINS OF THE MALLA DYNASTY OP NEWAR 

KINGS. 

The coinage of the Newar kings is of an entirely 
different character to tlie previous coins of Nepal already 
noticed. \Vith the exception of one king of Kathmandu, 
Jaya Prakasa (1730 A.D.), who coined gold as well as 
silver, the coinage is entirely a silver coinage. It is 
based on a inohar of the weight of six niasas, a brood 
beau used in India as a weight. Cunningham notes that 
the imisa averages 14*(i grains,^ and the weight of six 
masils is therefore 87*0 grains. The mohars, with the 
exception of lighter coins of one or two kings, vary iij 
weight between 80 and 00 gi*ains, and the fractional 
coins based on them show a correspondiiig variation in 
proportion. Half mohars, (piarter mohars, eighth mohars, 
and in the case of one king, Jaya Prakasa, a sixteenth of 
a mohar and a do-dam, or thirty-second part of a mohar, 
were also coined. The value of the mohar was eight annas, 
and two of them were equivalent to the Mogul rupee. 

Although there is one specimen of a double mohar, 
the square coin of Pratapa Malla, shown on PI. II, Fig. 14, 
the fact that there are no other coins of this value, and 
that the scjuare form does not occur again, leads to the 
conclusion that this specimen must have been a medal, or 
a niAar, Kirkpatrick distinctly says that the sicca, or 
double mohar, “ has been known in this country only 
since the time of Prthvi Narayan.” 

The Vaih^avali (Native Chronicle), translated in Wright^s 
“History of Nepal,” says that Batna Malla (the first 
of the Separate kingdom of Kathmandu), “ having brought 

* “ Coins of Ancient India,’* p. 2, 

“ Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 21L 
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copper from Tanlba Khani, introduced pice (pai&d) into 
the currency instead of sukiclUls" (viz. quartet mohars, 
worth eiglit pice), but I have not heard of any copper coins 
of the Mallas, and the chronicle probably refers to the 
dumpy pice,” lumps of copper, which were used in Nepal, 
as, until recently, in India.’^ 

The inohar was first coined l>y Mahendra Malla, King 
of Kathmandu, who reigned in 15()() a.d. In the Vaiii^a- 
vali it is recorded that : “ He went to Dilili with a present 
of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, who, being much 
pleased therewith, granted him permission to strike coin in 
his own name, in weight six maslias. He struck this coin 
and called it Mohar, and made it current in every part of 
his country.” ^ 

Professor L^vi thinks that this story of Mahendra 
Malla’s visit to the Emperor of Delhi is oi)en to suspicion ; 
as the reign of Mahendra Malla fell between 1550 and 
1570 A.D., when the throne of Delhi was violently shaken. 
Humayun had been defeated by the Afghan Sher Khan 
in 1589, and had fled from the country. Sher Shah’s 
successors wen* weakened by internal wars. Humayun 
returned and took Delhi in 1555, and died six months 
after. His son Akbar was a minor, and did not exercise 
personal rule until the close of 1560, and then passed 
seven years in putting down the seditions which broke out 
in all parts.** 

But, however this may be, wdiat made it possible for 
Mahen(|||Mp(alla to strike a silver coinage was the fact 
that he IRde a treaty with Tibet, by which he supplied 
the coinage of that country, and obtained from Tibet the 
silver for the purpose. This privilege, besides supplying 
Nepal with the silver for its own coinage, continued to 
be #16 source of an extensive annual revenue to^Nepal, 

1 Wright : “ History of Nepal ” (1877), i*. 203. 

® Ibid., p. 207. 

» Uvi : “ Le Nipal,” vol. ii, p. 248. 
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from the royalty it obtained on the coins that were 
supplied from it for gjUjiency in Tibet. 

This privilege of su^ying the currency of Tibet was 
^ any rate subsequently shared by the kiq^om of 
Bhatgaon, and, in fact, became the monopoly^ of tiWt 
kingdom ; for the coin of Bhupatirulra Malla of BhatgAon 
(PI. IT, Fig. vl) was current in Ti})et, and while the last 
coins of this early pattern, of Kathmandri, are those of 
Pratapa Malla, a.d. I (>41, and of Patan, those of Sri NivAsa, 
A.l). 1661, they continued to be coined by Bhatgaon up 
to the end of the Malla dynasty. The earliest examples 
of the Malla coinage of the throe kingdoms respectively 
are that of Laksminara Siiiiha of Katlnnandu, undated 
(PI. II, Fig. 9) ; next, that of his successor, Pratapa Malla, 
of date 1641 a.d. (PI. II, Fig. 10); of Jagatpraka^a of 
Bhatgaon, of date 1()42 A.i>. (PI. II, Fig. 1 ) ; and of Siddhi 
Narasiihha of Patan, of date 1631 a.d. (PI. V, Fig. 1). 
These coins are all of the same design. This shows that 
the kingdom of Bhatgaon in its coinage, and subsequently, 
on its formation, the kingdom of Patan, adopted the design 
which was probably adopted from the first by Jaya 
Mahendra Malla for the Tibetan coinage, and at the same 
time for the coinage of Nepal itself. It will thus be seen 
that although the Nepal-Tibet coinage was commenced by 
Jaya Mahendra about the year 1556, there are no examples 
of his coinage nor of that of his successors, Sada^iva Malla, 
6iva Deva, or Hariharasiiiiha, the earliest being that of 
Laksminara Sitnha and his contemporaries Jagatprakft^a of 
Bh&tg&on and Siddhi Narasiihha of P&tan. Even these are 
earlier than any coin that I have come across in Tibet, 
where the earliest coin I have found is that of Bhupatindra 
Malla of Bh&tgaon, of date 1696 (PL II, Fig. 3), and 
of that I have only found two specimens, and these were 
conei^red rarities. 

Marsden notes that the Gorkhft king Prthvi Narftyaha 
called in all the previous coinage of the Malla dynasties, so 
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that even in his own reign it was difficult to obtain any 
of the money of his predeceswjlt but this would not 
account for the disappearance di^Snly the coins of th^ 
earlier 'kings, while specimens of the later ones remaii^ 
nor for t^feir disappearance in Tibet. Although the quantity 
coined at first was probably small, it is still difficult to 
account for this entire disappearance of the earlier 
coinage. 

In a paper on the coinage of Tibet, wliich I read before 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ I suggested that the 
characters aiound the margin of these coins, which no 
Newar or Tibetan understands or can account for, might 


be intended for an imitation of the characters on tlie 
seal of the Dalai I^ima, which they to some* extent 
resemble. The Dalai Lamas seal is the official symbol 
of the Tibetan Government, for whos(* circulation they 
were intended, and I thought that for this reason it was 
not unlikely that the seal might be represented on a jfoin 
intended for the currency of Tibet 

At the time of reading the present paper, ho we 
Professor Rapson pointed out that, if looked at upside 
down, they bear a close resemblance to the Arabic characters 
on the coins of the Mahoiuedan kings of Bengal. I think 
there is no doubt that he is right, and the resemblance 
to certain coins of Ghiy^-ud-din Mahmud Shah, who 
was king of Bengal from 1526 to 1587 a.d., is so striking 
as to suggest that these particular coins were copied 
by Mahendra Malla for his mohar. I give below for 
comparison a copy of coins Nos. 147 and 149, in the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Kings pf Bengal in the 
British Museum, together with a copy of the coin of 
Lak^minara Siihha, the earliest of the coins of K&thmAii4t^» 
which is shown on PL II, Fig. 9 


1 B. H. C. Walsh, “ The Coinage of Tibet”: Memoire AS.B., voL iL 
No. 2, p. 11. 
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1 2 3 

1. Com No. 149, viewarl upMitlo flo\\ ii, of Clnyiis-ud-din MahmQd Shah, 

date 934 A.U. = 15*27 a.d.’ , 

2. Coin No. 147, ot Chiyiw-iid-din Mahmiid Shah, date 933 a.h. ■= 

15*26 4.n. 

3. Coin of Lakhuuiiara Siiiiha of KathinandA. 


' ‘‘Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Biitisli Museum,” by Stanley 
Laii^toole, 1885, p. 14. 

KINCJS OF BENGAL. 

XLIX. (ihlyfU-iid-fltn Mahmvd Shah III. 

(Partial rule, a.ii. 933-9 = a. d. 15*26-32 ; a.h. 939-44 = a. i>. 1532-37.) 


No. 


MiVT A^D 
T)atl. 


147 


Nasrutabad. 

933 


I 

I 

I 


149 


Muhammad- 

&bfid. 


984 


DkSCKH'TIO.V. 

Sifrer. 

obv. 

O O 

Jy**** yiSa.!! UaLj, 

' In each centre, small 

Plat« vii. 211. 1 *05. Wt. 166* 

Same, but transposed from b^inning of rev. ta 
end of obv, ; inscription dinerently arranged^ 
and mint and date in* aUIup^. 

Plate vii. 1. 0. C. 2R. 1*66. 


jLIJ jtO) 
circle — 
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The resemblance of the Nepal coin to both the coins 
Qhiyas-ud-din referred to is moqh^riking, and especially 
to No. ^149, from which the cfijple of dots round the 
margii]|iilS^ these coins would also seem to be copi 
The teri^tories of the Bengal kings were conterminous 
with Nepa], and their coins no doubt found their way 
into that country and were familiar there, which accounts 
for their being imitated by Mahendra Malla when he 
instituted his coinage. 

The enclosure of the inscription within a scpiare area, 
on these first Malla coins, was also probably copied from 
the coins of the Bengal kings, and occurs on the coins 
of Muhammad Shah Ghazi^ = A.D. 15.52 1554, and rjhiyas- 
ud-din Bahadur Shah.*^ 1554-1560. 

The following is an extract from the paper which I read 
before the Asiatic Society of Bengal on the Coinage of 
Tibet (Memoirs A.S.B., vol. ii, No. 2, pp. 11-23) : — 

Kirkpatrick, ir the account of his mission to the kingdom of 
Nepal in 1793, writes: “The silver eight-anna piece, now 
Mohr and Adheeda, was formerly denominated Mehnder-Mulie,* 
after the Prince who first struck it, and by treaty established it in 
the neighbouring kingdom ot Tibet ; this prince would appear to 
have been one of the successors of Hur Sing Deo, and of the 
dynasty of Khatinanda, which city is said to have exclusively 
enjoyed for some time the privilege of supplying Tibet with coin, 
a privilege the more singular as it was from this very country that 
Nepal obtained her silver bullion. The origin of this practice is 
ordinarily referred to the superstitious .roveronce in which the 
valley of Nepal, and, more especially, the north-west parts of it 
(highly celebrated for their sanctity), has been wont to be held by 
the spiritual sovereigns of Tibet ; but, whatever may have been 
the cause of it, there is not a doubt that the present Nepal 
Government made the departure of the Tibetans from ancient 
usage in this respect, the pretext for the war which it waged 

> Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum : “ Kings of 
Bengal,*’ p. 50, pL yii, fig. 153. 

^ Ibid., p. 58, pL vii, fig. 155. 

* Mahendra Malla, 1560 a.d. 
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aliout four years ago against the confederated Lamas ; as evidently 
appears from a momorial transmitted to me from I^epal on this 
subject, an extract of which given in Appendix Nb. tf. 

^ “The Mehnder-Mulie exhibited anciently a repres^l^tion of 
^ehassa on ono side, and< on the reverse, the name/i|pe8, and 
emblems of the reigning sovereign of Khatmanda. Since the 
conquest of Nc'pal by Turthi Naraiti, no allusion to Lehassa has 
been preserved, the Mohr bearing on one side the following 
inscription: Sri Sri Sri linn Behauder Shah Dewa, and, on the 
other, Sri Sri Gooiknath Sri Bhowani, with the year of the Soka 
and certain emblems allusive to the Hindu superstition, as the sun, 
moon, Trisool, of Mahadeo, etc.” ^ 

With refereuce to tliin statement of Kirkpatrick’s 
Professor Levi- says that a coin figured in the Miasio 
A postal ica Thibetana simply bears on the obverse the 
effigy of the king, and on the reverse a horse standing 
towards the left and turning back his head. I have 
referred to this coin, which is figured on p. 202 of the 
Miasio Apoatolivd, It is clearly a coin of the Yueh-ti, 
and is an imitation of the coins of the Indo-Scytliians, 
and, allowing for its being a larger size and for elaborate 
drawing, is similar to a coin figured by Sir A. Cunningham 
on plate xiii of vol. ix of third series of tlie Numismatic 
Chronicle, As the Missio Apostolica Thibetana is not 
generally procurable, I give below a tracing of the coin 
refen’cd to, together with Cunningham’s coin , which it 
resembles : — 

^ “An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, being the substance of 
observations made during a mission to that country in the year 1793,’* 
by Col. Kirkpatrick, London, William Miller, 1611, pp. 217, 218. 

® Lbvi : “Le Nbpal,” vol. ii, p. 247. 

^ “ Missio Apostolica Thibetana Seraphica. Das is neue durch 
P&bsUichen Gewalt indem Grossen Thibetanische Reich. Von denem 
P.P. Capuoineren aufgerichtete Mission und iiber Dolche von R. P. 
Francisco Horatio della Penna, etc.” Munchen, 1740. 
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Fig. 1. Tracing of coin given on p. 202, M\mo Apontolica Thil^fana. 
Fio. 2. Yueh-ti com, figured by Sir A. Cunningham ^ 

From the above, it is clear that the coin referred to is 
not the oripfinal Nepalese coinage for Tibet, and is not 
in fact a Tibetan coin at all. It appears at the foot of 
a plate of what purports to be an example of Tibetan 
writing (“Thibetaner Schrift”), but which is actually 
a Christian invocation and the Lord’s Prayer, written in 
Hindi ! This shows the value of the plate as regards the 
coin also, to which I do not find any reference in the text, 
and, as Orazio della Penna could not have made such 
a mistake as to show Hindi writing as an example of 
Tibetan, the whole plate has, I think, been edited into the 
book by the compilers, who evidently in Europe did not 
know what either the writing or the coin was, but thought 
them suitable material to illustrate an Oriental book. 

The originally exclusive privilege of the Raja of 
to coin for Tibet, mentioned by Kirkpatrick, did not long continue, 

* The coin is descriljed as follows : ** PI. i, fig. 4, 0*5 in., Jt, 2fi gr. 

Rude copy of silver drachma. Diademed h^ of king to 1. with 
moustaches. Native legend of five characters behind the head, as in 
No. 3. Rev. : Horse's head to L with Creek letter «. N.B.-^These 
coins are very rare, but there are numbers of very rude copies in two 
different siaes. iV Chromcle, ser. in, vol. ix (1809), pi. xifb 
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but was alao shared hj the kingdom of Bhatgion, by the time of 
BtiQpatTndra Malla, whose coins were cun*ent in Tibet, where they 
ai*e known angi drug^pa, or * number six/ frofL the last 
Bgure of their Newar date, 816; while those of Ja^Kapajita 
Malla, the last king of Bhatgaon, are still current. 

The reason for the discontinuance of this coinage was«^that 
it became so debased under the later kings of Bhatgaon that 
when the Goikhas conquered the country they would not continue 
coining coins for Tibet if they had to exchange at par with the 
debased coins then in circulation, and the dispute over this question 
was made the pretext of the war between Nepal and Tibet in 1768. 
Kirkpatrick publishes an ‘^extract fiom a Memorial of the Court 
of Khatmandu, relative to the origin of the War with Tibet,” 
which gives a full account of the dispute. I give below the portion 
which relates to the coinage : — 

“ In ancient times there subsisted a close union between the 
Rajahs of Nepaul and Bhoat (i.e. Tibet) ; when the pure Mehudef- 
mulli of the coinage of the former country was the current 
mon^y of the latter. During the respective reigns, however, 
of Rajah Jy Purkuubh Mull, the sovereign of Nepal, and of 
Rajah Runje(‘t Mull, the ruler of Bhatgong, the Mehnder-mulli 
became much debas(*d, the consequence of which was that at the 
period Nepal passed into the possession of the Goorkha, Bhoat 
was full of this base coin. The Maharajah (i.e. Pirthi Nerain) 
immediately put a stop to this improper practice, sending at the 
same time a friendly deputation to Bhoat for the purpose of 
stating the mischievous consequences that would ensue were it 
persisted in, and of engaging the Lamas to revert to the ancient 
usage by giving circulation only to a pure currency. 

To this . representation the rulers of Bhoat replied that the 
amount of base Mehnder-mulli then in their country was very 
considerable; that the suppression of it would consequently be 
attended with great loss to their people ; and that, therefore, they 
could not agree to the introduction of the pure Mehnder-mulli 
proposed by the Maharajah, but must desire that the Goorkhas 
would continue to supply them with the adulterated coin. 

**Nine or ten years elapsed in this negociation between the 
two governments without their being able to fix on any plan of 
accommodation. At length the Goorkha envoy proposed that, 
as i^ey could not stop the circulation of tho base coin with which 
they had been supplied, they should, at least, ostablish a just rate 
of exchange between the base and pure coinage, to the end that 
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the merchunts of either country might stand in their commeroial 
transactions on the same footing as formerly. The Bhootias, 
however, jfould by no means consent to such a regulation ; but, on 
the contrary, absolutely directed that the base and genuine money 
should be considered, in all negociations of trade, as one and the 
same ; the consequence of which was that for three or four years 
there was no sort of traffic carried on between the two countries. 
The circulation of the Noj)aulian coin accordingly ceased (i.c. in 
Tibet). The Goorkha, nevertheless, continuing to retain his 
friendly disposition towards the Bhootias, endeavoured to prevail 
on them to depute some respectable person to the common 
boundary, there to meet and, in concert with deputies from 
Nepaul, devise some arrangement for the mutual benefit of tho 
two states, as, without a speedy adjustment of the matter, it was 
evident that the trade of the two countries must be f?ievitably 
ruined. The Bhootias, however, were so fur from listening to this 
reasonable proposal, that they, on tho contrary, sent word 
Tauntingly to the Goorkha that they had constructed a new road 
through the plain or valley of Tingri ; that they were establishing 
a post on tho common frontier ; and that they had assembled an 
army of 12/5,000 men, and that, if the Goorkha wished for war, 
he was welcome to advance.*’ ^ 

The profits made by the Nepal Government on the silver 
coinage for Tibet arc said by Kirkpatrick to have been a lakh of 
rupees annually.* He adds : It is to be observed that all silver 
brought into Ncpaul from Tibet, in tho way of coraracrce, must be 
carried to the mint at Khatmandu, no silver bullion being allowed 
to pass into Hindostan. In exchange for his bullion the merchant 
receives Nepaul rupees, the Government deriving a profit of twelve 
per cent, from the transaction, four per cent, being charged on 
account of coinage and eight arising from the alloy of the rupee. 

With respect to gold, it has usually been a monopoly in the 
hands of Government, who obliged the traders from Tibet to sell it 
at the mint at the rate of eight rupees per tolah, whence the 
Tioks&li^ retails it sometimes at the advanced price of fourteen 
rupees per tolah.” * 

So, altogether, the/ Ne war Government made a large profit out of 
their monopoly of the coinage for Tibet. 

Since the Goorkha conquest, Nepal has not again coined for 


* Op. cit., pp. 839-40. 

* A Nepalese official. 


^ Op. cit.» p. 211. 

* Op. oit., pp. 211-12. 
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Tibdt, though, since the conclusion of the war, the Kepalese* 
Gorkha mohars have passed freely current in Tibet along with the 
Tibetan currency and are called ehb-tmig or * tang-koB for cutting/ 
owing to those being the tang-ka that is generally subdivided. 

The coin of Jaya Ranajita (PI. II, Fig. 5) is known in 
tibet aw the nay tany, or * black tang-ka.* There 
a large number of these coins still in eirculati(^, 
many years of grcawc have made them black enough tO 
deserve their name. A large iiumbiT of these coins are 
also still current in Bhutan. 

That tht^ mohars of this first type were the design 
coined primarily for the Tibet coinage, and were con- 
sec luently continued for that purpose, is supported by the 
fact that we find other coins of an entirely different device 
and character struck by the* same kings, and even in the 
same year, reserved, no doubt, for the currency within 
Nepal. An example of this are tlie coins of Jaya Ranajita 
Malla of Bhatgaon (Nos. 5 and 6 , PI. II, Figs. 4 and 8) ; 
of Pratapa Malla of Kathmandu (Nos. 11 and 12; PL II, 
Figw. 10 and 12); and Srinivasa Malla of Patan (Nos. 53 
and 54 ; PI. V, Figs. 8 and 4). 

Besides the silver coinage there was until recently^a 
copper currency of rough unstamped lumps of copjWttfr,^ 
called (Ihebudy corresponding to the ‘dumpy pice’ th^ 
were formerly current in India. Four of these dheb^ds 
make a ganda, and 25 gandas are equal to one 'rupee; so 
that 12;J gatidaa or 50 dhehnda were equal to the mohar. 
With the exception of Jaya Praka^a Malla, none of the 
Y Newar kings coined silver coins of less denomination than 
^the half mohar (called sukd, 8uk% or aik^) and the quarter 
mohar (called do-dni), and as gaiuj^ or 25 dhsbv/d^ 
were equal to the aukd, and 3 garidaa or 12 dhebuda equal 
to the do-anE, the copper currency was in accordance with 
the silver coinage. As regards Jaya Prak&^a Malla’s coins 
of smaller value, they probably were never in general 
eircailation. 


I.B.4.S. 1908. 
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The Gorkhas, however, who adopted the Newar system 
of silver coinage, carried out its subdivisions to lower 
denominations, and there are thus under the Gorkhas two 
systems of currency below the inohar — the old Newar 
system of ‘ Pads Ganda,* to which the Gorkhas sub- 

juently added a coin called dyahy equivalent to the 
Jidiai^double pice ; and the silver system of ' Sohra Ganda.' 
The two systems are giN eu l^elow. 

The Pads Ganda System. 

1 mohar = 2 suka, suki, or sikT. 

1 sukii, ote. = 2 do-ani = 6^ gancjlas of copper dhebuae 

or 25 dhcburi**. 

1 do-ttni == 3 gaiKjas of coppci dhebuus or 1 2 dhobuiis. 

1 do*ani *= 6 dyaks (double pice), ii Gorkha (oin. 

I dyuk = 2 dbobuHS (Newdr), or 2 paisa (Gorkbu). 

1 dhebua « 4 (copper) dams. 

1 (copper) dam 

or paisa dam = 2 phoka dams, or cbun dam's. 

The Sohra Ganda Sysfe'^n. 

1 mohar 2 suka, suki, or sikl 

1 Buku, etc. (J mohir) ** 2 do-unl. 
do-anI (t mobai) « 2 ok -am. 

1 ck-anl (k mohai ) - 2 adha-am. 

1 adha-anl (iV mohar) = I paisa mohar (»il\fr pice). 

1 paisa mohar (-,\ mohar) »* 2 do-dam (the sib ci leaf), also 

called adha-paisa. 

The value of the silver anna is nominally six copper 
pice, but the exchange value in practice seems to vary at 
certain places, as I have hoard from Nepalis that it is equal 
to seven copper Mce. 

In the lists qjf&jwar and of Gorkha coins I have called 
the* aukd, do-dai^ e1c~dniy etc., by their fractioiStl part of 
the mohar. 

To follow the coinage ^ the Malla dynasties it is 
necessary to give a brief Sketch of the history of the 
three kingdoms of Bh&tgAon, K&thmJlQdU (also known as 
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E&ntipur), and Patan (also known as Lalitapur). In 
Table I, I have given contemporary lists of the kings* of 
each of the three kingdoms. The names of the first 
seven kings of Bliatgaon and also the first eight kings 
of Kathmandu, whose coins are not known, are 
from the Vaihi^avali, and correspond with those given 
^ Professor Bendall in Table II of his “ Journey in 
and Table II of his “ History of Nepal and surrounding 
Kingdoms.” “ 

The subsequent names for the thrive kingdoms are fixed 
hy their coins, in addition to the Vam^avali. Those for 
Bhatgaon, viz., Jagatprakasa, Jitamitra, Bhupatindra, ai^d 
Ranajita Mallas, are as given in Professor Bcndall’s tables, 
but I have made certain additions to the kings 'Of 
Kathmandu and Patan which do not appear in those 
tables, and which I therefore give below. 

Kathmaud tl. 

I. I have added the names of the thirteenth king 
Jaya Mahipendra and the fourteenth Jaya Parthivendra, 
which do not occur in Professor Bendairs tables. The 
Vaih^avall states that Pratapa Mall a had four son! 
Parthivendra Malla, Nipendra Malla (also called MahlJ 
tindra Malla), and Chakravartindra Malla. By 
advice of a Swami he “ left his throne for a time to oe 
filled in turn by his four sons . . . Chakravartendra 

reigned only for one day, but the other three sons reigned 
>for their three years.” 

I The reigns of Chakravartindra and Nrpendra are 
Known, that of Parthivendra is now shourn by his coins 
(PI. Ill, J|igs. 2 and 3), and, as the »^j||iiitement of ^he 
Vaiii^avali^ is thus correct os regains the other three 

^ *'A Journey of Literary and AMOpeological Research in Northern 
India, by Cecil Bendall, Cambridge, 1*880. 

* History of Nepal and surrounding Kingdoms,*’ by Ce^ Bendall: 

J.A.a,B., vol^xxii, pt. 1 . 9 
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sons, it may also be taken to be correct as regards the 
reujuiiuing one, Mahipendra Malla. 

2. Professor Beiidall shows Jyoti Fraka^a Malla, the 
twentieth king, in brackets, as not having reigned ; and, 
referring to a coin bearing his name of date 1749 A.D., 
notes : “ [coin struck apparently in a rebellion — see Wright, 
p. 224J/’ Jyoti Prakaba’s coin (No. 49 , PJ. IV, Fig. 15), 
however, bears date SOd N.s., corresponding to 1740 A.D., 
which shows that coins were struck in his name both 
in 1740 and in 1749 a.d. Jyoti Prakasa was the infant 
son of Jaya Prakasa, aged 24 years, whom the nobles, 
being discontented with Jaya Prakasa, set up king 
under the regency of his mother, Queen Dayftvati, and 
drove Ja3^a Prakasa from tlie kingdom. Tlie Vaih<avali 
says that lie spent two and a half years in e>cile, when he 
received a miraculous sword from a devotee at Gujhesvari, 
which enabled him to return and regain his kingdom.^ 
It is thus clear tliat .Jyoti Prakai^a reigned under the 
regency of his mother for that period. 

The Vamsavali gives the name of his regent mother as 
Dayavati. I do not, however, find any coin bearing this 
ngken’s name, as would be expected if she had been 
J|||nt. But there is a coin of Janaui, Jaya Laksmi Devi 
50; PI. VI, Fig. 12), which bears date of the same 
yeaY, which would seem to be the title of the queen regent. 

Pdtan. 

3. Siddhi Narosimha is shown by Professor Bendall as 
the first king of the separate kingdom of Patau. I liave, 
however, shown the division as dating from HariharasiihhaJ 
as the Vaih^fivalt Jrtates that he *' went to rule over Fatan 
in the lifetime his father Sivasiihha,” and alti^ough, on 
succeeding his father subsequently, he ruled over the two 
kingdoms, Patan as a separate kingdom bad already heen 
constituted, and was regardra as such. This is also shown 


^ Wright, p. 284. 
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by the fact that, although on his father^s death Harihara- 
siiiiha succeeded in ousting his elder brother Lak^mi 
Narasiiiiha from the kingdom of Kathmandu, it was 
Laksmi Narasiiiiha who suceooded to that kingdom as 
the son of Sivasiriiha, wliile Hariharasiiiiha's son, Siddhi 
Narasiiiiha, succeed('d his father as ruler of the separate 
kingdom of Patan. 

4. T ha\e added the name of Juya Indra Malla, the 
tifth king. His name does not occur in the Vaiii^avali 
or in Professor BendalVs tabhs but the date on bis coin 
(No. 61; PI. V, Fig 11) is 826 x.s., corresponding with 
1706 A.i)., wliich places him as the successor of Jaya Yoga 
Narcndra. 

5. The name of day a Loka Prakiisa does not occur 
from his coin, but is given in Bendall’s table. The date on 
his coin (No. 62 ; not illustrated) is 827 N.s., con*osponding 
to 1707 A.\x, on which his name occurs together with that 
of Yogamati Devi. He was no doubt a minor son of Yoga 
Narendra, and reigned under the regency of his mother 
Yogamati ; for there is an inscription which records that 
Yogamati Devi dedicated a temple in memory of her 
deceased son Loka Praka^a.^ 


6. I have added the name of Yira Narasiihha,.^''fTO 
seventh ruler. His name does not occur in the Vaiti^Svali 
or in Wright’s table. His coin (No. 63 ; PI. V, Fig. 12) 
bears date 829 N.s., corresponding with 1709 A.n., and as 
his name also occurs jointly with that of Yogamati Devi, 
he was also, no doubt, another minor son of Yoga 
^Nawendra, who succeeded on Loka Praka^as death, and 
for whom his mother ruled as regent. , 

7. I have shown the name of Jaya Yira Mahitidra 
or Mahindra Siitiha Deva of Kathm&nfjh as the eighth 
ruler, as the Vaih^avali states that he also ruled over 
P&tan, and he is consequen&y shown as the fifth rulet 


^ Insoriptioii No^ 22. 


Indian Antiquary ^ vol. ix 
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in Bendall’s table. The statement of the Vaih^avali as to 
Vira Mahindra’s reign over Fatan, however, appears to be 
very doubtful. The Vaih^avali says : “ After him (viz. 
Yoganarendra) Mahipatindra or Mahindi^ Siiiiha Malla 
(Raja of Kantipur) became also Raja of Patan . . . 

On the 11th of Bhador Badi N.s. 842 (a.d. 1722) Mahindra 
Malla died. Jaya Yoga Praka^a succeeded him.” ^ From 
the coins of the preceding three rulers, however, it is quite 
clear that Vira Mahindra did not, as stated, succeed Yoga 
Narendra, and from the coins of Hrdi Narasimha, 1715 a.d., 
it is also quite certain that he did not reign till 1722 A.D. 
and that he was not succeeded by Jaya Yoga ^^i*aka^a. 
The statement of the Vaih^fivali is, thercfori', incorrect 
on every point, and so it is very doubtful whether Vira 
Mahindra ever reigned over Patan at all. If he did, it 
was between Vira Narasimha and Hrdi Narasimha. 

8. I have shown the name of Hrdi Narasiiiiha as the 
ninth ruler. His name docs not occur in the Vaiii^avali 
or in Bendall’s table. His date, from his coins (Nos. 64 
and 65 ; PI. VI, Figs. 1 and 2), is 835 N.s., corresponding 
to 1715 A.D. 

I have shown Ranajita Malla of Bhatgaon as the 
tjifrteenth ruler. His name is not shown in Bendall’s 
table. The Vaih^avali says that Bajya Praka^a Malla 
** was a pacific man and worshipped a number of Saligrams. 
The six Pradhans, taking advantage of his simplicity, 
deprived him of his eyesight. He did not long survive 
this, and after his death the Pradhan of the Dhal&chek&cha ^ 
caste brought the Raja of Bhatgaon, Ranajita Malla, and^ 
made him Baja of Patan also. After a year’s reign,' 
however, the ‘ Pradhans drove him away, when he had 
gone to bathe at Sankhamula.” ^ 

10. I have shown Jaya Praka4a of Kd^thma^dii ^ 
the forprteenth ruler. The Varfatevali says that after the 


4^right, p. 248. 


» Wright, p. 250. 
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expulsion ctf Ranaj%a the Pradhans made Jaya Prakfiia, 
the Raja of Kantipur, Raja of P&tan also, and he ruled 
over both cities . . . Jaya Prak&ia ruled for one 

or two years J ,kut tlie Pradhans were afraid of him, and 
one day, wheti^he went to Tekhu-dobhan to bathe, they 
expelled him. They then installed as Raja a grandson 
(daughter’s sou) of Visnu Malla, named Vi^vajita Malta, 
who reigned for four years. The six Pradhans were loon 
displeased with him, and, in order to get rid of him, they 
accused him of adultery with one of their wives, and 
killed him at the door of Taleju.'’ ^ 

Almost all the Malla coins, except those of the Tibet 
coinage, bear the sword (khachja), the emblem of sovereignty, 
which is generally combined with a garland. The other 
non-religious symbols are the mace and the lion. The 
remaining symbols are all religious. Of these, the one 
most generally found on the coins is the trident of Siva, 
and the others are the Asta Mangala ^ (the eight Buddhist 
signs of good luck) ; the shell, sdtikha , the holy water 
vase, Icaloha or kumbha ; the vase f('r offerings, with cover 
in form of a stupa , the discus, cakra , and the double- 
drum, damartiy of form like an hour-glass, used in tantric 
worship. ^ 

With the exception of the trident, these symbols are all 
of them common to both the Hindu and Buddhist religions, 
though the interpretation given to them differs according 
to the religion. 

The trident (trihUa) appears on the reverse of the 
coins of the earliest type, in the small central circle, which, 
as already noted, was imitated from that in the coin of the 

' Wright, pp. 250, 261. 

® The MatiycUa are (1) Molfya^ the two golden fish ; (2) CkUfUf 
tlie nlnbrelia of sovereignty ; (3) Sditkha, the hollowed conch shell for 
blowing as a trumpet ; (4) lirlvatm, a lucky diagram, also known 
*'Budflha*s entrails”; (5) Dmjat the banner of victory; (6) KaieUa^ 
^ese of holy watet^; (7) Padma^ the lotus ; and (8) Cohra^ the wheel ef 
the law. 
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Bengal king Ghiyas-ud-din Ma^MM* ^On^thise coins iii^ 
always bears the same form, witli two streamers attached 
to the shaft. All the mohars of Bhatgaon are of this 
pattern, except the mohar of Ranajita MalW(P] I, Fig. 6), 
which he copied from that of Cakravajpndra Malla of 
Kathmandu On the mohars of Kathmandu, subsequent 
to those of the early type, the trident appears with plain 
shaft without streamers, though on one of the smaller 
coins, a quarter mohar of Rupamati Devi, the consort of 
Pratapa Malla (PI II, Fig 11), it follows the earlier form, 
and has small streamers In two coins of Jaya Piakii'^a 
Malla (Nos. 37 and 38 , PI IV, Figs 7 and 8) the tiident 
has flowers springing from its shaft. In the kingdom of 
Patan Buddhism was much stronger than at Bhatgaon and 
Kathmandu, and consequently the Sivaite emWem of tlu‘ 
trident does not appear on the coins of the early type, its 
place being taken in the coins of Siddlii Narasimha by the 
lion which forms the rebus of his name (PI V, Figs 1 
and 2), and in the coin of 6rini\ asa by the legend which 
is continued on the reverse of the coin (PI. V, Fig. 3). For 
the same reason the Sivaite emblem of the double-drum 
((faTnaru), which occurs on these coins of Bhatg&oii and 
]^Klhmd.ndu, is omitted from the Patan coins, its place being 
taken by the Buddhist emblem of the lotus flower. The 
trident does not also appear on the earlier coins of Yoga 
Na^ndra Malla. It first appears on his coin of 1700 A.n.j 
a coin of an entirely difterent character to his previous 
oiies, which bore only Buddhist symbols, and it then appears 
on the coins of all the subsequent kings, except those of 
Narasiitiha Malla. 

The double-drum ((famaru), which is also a Sivaite 
emUem, and which occurs on the coins p{ the early type 
o{ Bh&tgaon and Kaihm&odfl ^ already mentioned, does 
not appear on those of P&tan. 

The Maflgala, the eight Buddhist signs of good 
hiick, do hot appear on the coins of wtdoh 
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adhered to tKe eany-rype. In KathmaijMila theyflttft' 
appear on the oofll of Bhup&lendra Malla (No. 20 ; PL III, 
Fig. 4), and, after that, are the standard device for the 
ob>j|rse of the mohar of every succeeding king^Pl. Ill, 
Figs. 5-12, and PI IV, Figs 2-0 and 15), with the exception 
of one coin of Jaya Jagajjaya Malln (No. 31 , PI. IV, Fig. 1). 
They do not occur on any of the coins of Patan, and 
although Yoga Prakasa Malla copied the device of the 
circle surrounded by eight petals (No ()(i , PI VI, Fig 3), 
the petals contain the legend, as on the reverse of the 
Rnthmandri coins 

The vase of hoi} uater {htlasa) appears on the (quarter 
mohar of Bhiipatindra Malla (PI II, Fig 5), and on the 
half and quaiier niohars oi Ranajita Malla of Bhatgaon 
(PI II, Figs, i) and 7) Also on tlie mohar of Parthivendra 
Malla of Kathmandu (No. 17 , PI III, Fig. 2), and of 
Hiinivfisa Malla of Patan (No 54, PI V, Fig 4) 

The vase of offerings, with cover in the form of 
a stupa, appears on the (juarter mohars of Jaya Mahindra 
Malla (No 27 , PI 111, Fig. 10) and Jaya Jagajjaya 
Malla (No. 30 , PI III, Fig. 13) of Kathmandu, and on 
the mohais of Yoga Narendia Malla (Nos 55-58, PI. V, 
Figs. 5-8) , of Jaya Iridra Malla (No. 01 , PI. V, Fig. 11) ; 
Vira Narasiiiilia Malla (No. 03 , PI. V, Fig. 12); and tha 
quarter mohar of Janani Laksiiii Devi (No 50, PI. VI, 
Fig. 12) of Patan, 

^he shell (^dvkha) is a symbol peculiar to the coiiMpof 
Kathmandu, It only appears on one coin of Patan, 
a mohar of Narcndra Malla (No. 57 , PL V, Fig. 7), 
and on one cSK of Bhatgaon, the mohar of Ranajita Malla 
(No. 6 ; PL II, Fig. 8), which is copied exactly from the 
mohar of Cakravartindra Malla of Kathmandu (PL II, 
Fig. 13). M. Terrien de La Couperie, writing ^n the 
silver coinage of Tibet, says that the coins of the three 
Nepal kingdoms “ were generally distinguished by a shell 
for Bh&tfirfton. a trisul (trident) for Pd>tan, and a sword 
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for Kathmandu/’ ^ This, howeverTTs quite fncorrect. The 
shell does not occur at all on the coins If Bhatgaon with 
the one special exception noted ; the trident is conspicuous 
by its i^sence from the early type of coins of Pa|^n, 
and did not appear on the subsequent coins until much 
later than at Kathmandu ; and the sword, wliich was the 
Newar emblem of sovereignty, is common to all the three 
kingdoms, and, in fact, the earliest coins on which it 
appears are those of Patan (PL V, Figs. 1, 2, and 3). 

The discus of Visnu {cakra) appears on the coin of 
Cakravartindra Malla of Kathmandu (No. 15 , PL II, 
Fig. 13), and may have been adopted partly a^a rebus 
for his name. It appears together with the shell, an 
association which may be due U> the fact that the 
cakra and the shell each supported on a pillar appear 
as symbols in front of the temple of Cangu Narayana.” 
It similarly appears on the coin of Ranajita Malla of 
Bhatgaon, which, as alretwiy mentioned, he copied from 
Cakra vartindra's coin. The cakra also appears on 
a pedestal in a form similar to that which it bears 
surmounting the pillar in front of the ttunple of Cangu 
Narayana, of which it is probably a repre^^entation on the 
quarter inohar of Janani Kumudinl Devi of Kathmandii 
^No. 39 ; PL IV, Fig 9), and the iiiohars of Jaya Indra 
Malla and Vira Narasiinha Malla (Nos. G1 and 63 ; PL V, 
Figs. 11 and 12). 

le mace (gada) appears on the coin of Cakra vartindia, 

on its copy of Ranajita Malla, and also on the half 
mobar of Ranajita Malla (No. 7 ; PL II, Fi|;j^ 7), where its 
head has been developed into a flower in a very artistie 
mann er. It also appears, in combination with the shell, 
on coins of Yoga Narendra Malla of Patan (Nos. 56« 57, 
and 58»?; PL V, Figs. 6, 7, and 8). 

^ Terrien de la Conperie, ** Silver Coinage of Tibet**: Numisnuitio 
Chronicle, 3rd aeries, vol. i, p. 340. 

^ Professor L4vi gives an illustration of this temple: *'Le KApsi,” 
voL i, p. 231. 
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The equilaffral tria8|fler known as voAvoLetra, which is 
a conventional fepresentation of a drawn bow, appears 
on the reverse of the coin of Cakravartindra and its 
cop^ of Ranajita Malla (Nos 15 and (J , PL II||JE'igs. 13 
and 8), and on Ranajita Malla s half inohar (PL II, Fig. 7), 
and on the reverse of the mohars of Jay a Prakala Malla 
(Nos. 35 and 38 , PL IV, Figs 5 and 8) Equilateral 
triangles also appear on the coins of Srinivasa, Yoga 
Narendra, and Viia Narasimlia of Patau (Nos. 54, 56, and 
(j3 , PL V, Figs 4, (), and 12), but in this case they appear 
to be merely to for in geometrical designs. The triangle 
{tnkona) is also the special byml)ol of the Newar goddess 
Gujheswari, which may account for its use on these coins. 

The Fly-foot Cioss, appears only on the 

coins of Yoga Naiendra Malla of Piltan (Nos. 55, 56, and 
57 , PI. V, Figs 5, 8, and 7) This design of the double 
svanttko no doubt suggested to the Gotklia conqueror 
Prthvi Narayana Salia the design for his mohar, which 
has remained the standard design of the Gorkha coinage 
(PL V^ll, Fig. 1), and wliich was copied by his brother 
Dala Mardana Saha when king of Patan (No. 75 , PL VI, 
Fig 13). 

The remaining symbol found on the Newar coins is the 
lion, which appears as a rebus for the name ‘ Simha ’ on 
the coins of Siddhi Narasiihha (Nos 51, 52, Pl.V, Figs. 1, 2) 
'Cfind Hrdi Narasimlia of Patan (Nos. 64, 65 , PL VI, Figs. 1, 2). 

is of the same design, facing left with the tail ci||led 
over its back, as the lion on the coins of Manatika and 
Aih^u-varmaOi, from which it is no doubt copied. 

Besides the use of religious symbols, the kings of 
P&tan inscribed the names of the national deities on 
their coins. Only two of the kings of Kathmanijlfi, Jaya 
Vira Mahindra Malla and Jaya Praka^a Malla, followed 
this practice, and no names of deities appear on ..the 
coins of Bhatgaon which adhered to the early type* 
The names of the following deities occur on the coins 
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of Patan and of Jaya 'Vira Mahlndra ivftlla, ttnd Jaya 
Prakaia Malla of Kathmandu. 

The name of Lokanatha appears on the coins of Yoga 
Narendri^ Malla (Nos. 55, 5(), 57, 58, and, together ^dth 
the name of the goddess Taleju Maju, on coin No. 60) ; 
of Jaya Indra Malla (No. 61) ; of Vira Narasiihha Malla 
(No. 63) ; of Jaya V^isnu Malla (No. 07) ; of Rajya 
Praka^a Malla (Nos. 09, 70, 71, 72) ; and of Visvajita 
Malla (Nos. 73 and 74) of Patau. It also appears on the 
coin of Jaya Vira Mahindra Malla of Kathmandfi (No. 24). 

The name of the goddess Kalunamaya, or Karunamaya, 
appears on the coins of Queen Yogamati and Loka •'^Vaka^a 
Malla (No. 02) ; of Hi-di Narasiihha Malla (Nos. 04, 65) ; 
of Yoga Praka4a Malla (No. 66) : of Jaya Visnu Malla 
(No. 68) ; and of Dala Mardana Saha (No. 75) of Patan, 
and on a coin of Jaya Vira Mahindra of Kathmandu 
(No. 25). 

The name of the goddess Taleju Maju appears, together 
with that of Lokanatha, on a coin of Yoga Narendra 
Malla of Patan (No. 60), and together with that of the 
goddess Kumari Maju on a coin of Jaya Praka^a Malla 
of Kathmandu (No. 36). 

The name of the goddess Gujheswari appeal's on a 
quarter mohar of Jaya Praka^a Malla of Kathmandu 
(No. 46), and, together with that of Pa^upati, on another 
quarter mohar of this king (No. 40). The latter coin 
peapliar, as it only bears the name of tliese two deitiK 
without the name of the king or queen, and is the 
only example of this in the New&r coinage^ although it 
occurred in the ancient coins of Pa^upati. 

A feature of the Newftr coinage is the inclusion of the 
names of the queen consorts on the coins. Besides the 
names of the queens who were regents for their minor 
sons, as Janan! Jaya Laksmi Devi (No. 60), regent for 
her son Jyoti Prak^ Malla, and Yogamati Devi (Na 62), 
regent for her son lioka Prakgla Malla» and again (No* 69) 
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for her son Vi A Narasi'ihha Malla, the names of the consorts 
of th^ reigning kings frequently appeitr on the ^coms. 
In the Kathmandu coins the queens' names only appear 
on the quarter iiiohai (do-dnl) These are ftupamatl 
Devi, queen of Pratapa Malla (No. 14) , Rajya Laksmi 
Devi, queen oi Parthivendra Malla (No ID) , Mahindra 
Laksmi De\i, cpa^eri of Jaya Viia Mahindia (No. 27) , 
and Kumudini De\i, (jueen of Jaya Jagajjaya Malla 
(No 30). In the Patan coins th(‘ (pieens’ names occur on 
the mohais, as follows Yoga Laksmi Devi and Narendra 
Laksmi D(*\i, together on the coin of Yoga Narendra 
Malla (No 55) , Narendia Laksmi Devi and Pratd^pa 
Laksmi Devi togethei on another of the coins of the 
same king (No 50) , also Yoga Ijiiksmi Devi, singly on 
another coin (No 57) , and Bhagavati Devi appears on 
the coin of Jaya India Malla (No 01) 

A characteristic of the coins of the Kathmandu dynasty 
IS the use of flowers as a decoration on the coins of 
several of the rulei s The fii'st coin decorated with flowers 
is the mohar of Pratapa Malla (No 12) and his scjuare 
double mohar (No 13), the mohais of Cakravartindra 
Malla (No 15), Jaya Nrpendra Malla (No 16), and 
Parthivendra Malla (No. 18) After that the mohar£ 
assumed a more or less fixed type, but in these the 
device was itself based on a flower, being the petals ol 
♦jAb lotus flower on the obverse and its leaves on the 
^^d^erse. The Nepalese as a race are very fon(|.^ oi 
flowers, and even the poorest use them as persona] 
adornment. 

The Malla kings did not generally inscribe titles oe 
their coins, but only their names. The following kings 
however, inscribed titles on their coins: Jaya SrimvAisc 
Malla of P&ton took the title “ NepaJeiSvara ” (No. 64) 
which was also assumed by Jaya Bhupalendra 
(No. 20), and also by Jaya Jagaijaya Malla (No, 88) o: 

** Nepale4vara Rajendra." 
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Bhupalendra Malta also asHumed the tiLiw of “ijfirlndra 
R&ja Rajendra,” Lord over the kings of the Hills (IJp; 21), 
and the title was also assumed as “Nepalesvara Girtndra” 
by Jaya Bhaskara (No. 22) and Jay a Vira Mahindra 
(No. 6). The title of Kavindra,” King of Poets, as 
already noticed, was assumed b}' Prata])a Malla (No. 12) 
and by Bhupalendra Malla (No. 21). The title of “Nepala 
Chudamani,” Jewel on the Crown of Nepal, was assumed 
by Yoga Narendra Malla of Patau (No. 5S) and “Nepales- 
vara Chudamani ” (No. 59), and Bhupalendra Malla of 
Kathmandu subsequently uses the title as “ Chudamani 
Samrat ” (No. 21), the Jewel on the Crown of the Kuipire. 

Yoga Narendra Malla of Patau uses the title of 
“ Saifagitarnnava - Paraga,’* skilled in music (No. 55), 
referring to his proficienc 3 ’ in that art. 

The general characteristics of the Malla coinage have 
now been considered, but there are one or two coins which 
call for individual notice. 

The design of the mohar of Cp/kravartindra, 1()()9 a.d. 
(No. 15; PI. II, Fig. 18), has been alieady alluded to. The 
device of this coin is .supposed by the Newars to have 
been particularly’ unluck 3 ^ and to have caused Cakra- 
vartindra’s death. The Vaiii^avali nayn : “ The inscription 
on Cakravartindra’s coin, devi.si^d by^ the Svaiiii, consists 
of a triangular Ban^tra (bow and arrow). Pas (noose), 
Ankus (the iron hook for driving an elephant), Kan 
(a }9tus), Cliamar (a yak’s tail), and Saihbat 789. Th 
device caused his death.” To this Dr. Wright adds 
a footnote that '‘a bow and an*ow are ominous of death, 
but nevertheless tlie water in which such a coin is dipped 
possesses the quality of causing a speedy’^ delivery in 
child-bed. These coins, which are very rare, are still used 
for this purjxwe.” ^ This is, as Dr. Wright remarks, the 
ge^ral belief with regard to this coin, and I was told of 


* Wrlght^s History, p. 220. 
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this virtue wlien I obtained my specimen of tlie coin. 
It is carious that, with such a belief as tc^4he unluokin&s 
of this coin, Ratiajita Malla should have copied the 
device. 

Jaya Pratapa Malla imitated the Persian inscripti?n on 
the^ coins of tlie Moghul Emperors witli a floral decoration 
of the field. His coin which bears this device is dated 
775 N.s. or 1755 a.d. (No. 12 ; PI. II, Fig. 12). 

The upper line of characters on the reverse appears to 
be intended for the commencement and last portion of 
“ Shah ‘Alamgir,” from whose coins Pratapa Malla would 
therefore appear to have copied them. This introduction 
of Pei’sian characters, which tlie minters failed to correctly 
imitate, is charactc'ristic of Pratapa Malla, who prided 
himself on his extensive knowledge, and composed a prayer 
to Svayambhu, in wliich he introduced Persian and various 
other characters, and had inscribed on a stone at that 
temple. It was after composing this prayer that Pratapa 
Malla assumed the title of “ Kavindra,” King of Poets, 
which appears on this coin. Pratapa Malla’s device of 
this coin was copied by Jaya Nrpc^ndra and Jaya Parthi** 
vendra (PI. Ill, Figs. 1 and 3), and two lines of meaningless 
imitation Persian characters appear on the reverse of 
rnohars of Jaya Bhaskara, Vira Maliindra, Jaya Jagajjaya 
Mallas of Kathmandu, and were also adopted by Jaya 
^nu and Rajya Prakasa Mallas of Patan on the obverse 
ftheir coins (Nos. t)7 and G9). 

Jaya Bhupalendra (1682 a.d.) also assumed the title of 
Kavindra (No. 21). He originated the device of eight 
lotus petals surrounding a central circle, with the a^ta- 
maiigcda within the petals for the obverse, and a similar 
arrangement of eight leaves for the reverse, which 
remained the standard device for the coins of the sub- 
sequent rulers. 

His design, as modified by his successor Jaya Bhl^kaita 
Malla (No. 22; PI. Ill, Fig. 5), was copied by the Ooverm^ent 
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of Tibet for their coinage when Tibet gave up jj^btaining 
their coinage fittm Nepal, and with the substitT||ion of 
a floral design the central circle on the obverse, and a wheel 
within the central circle on the reverse, is the “ Gah~dan 
tanlS^” which has continued to be the standard coinage 
of Tibet up to tlie present time. 

The latest mohars of Jaya Visnu Malla of Patan 
(No. 67), and all those of his successor Rajya Prakaj^a 
Malla (Nos. 69 to 72), bear on the reverse the name of 
Vira Yoga Nareiidra Malla. The reason of this would 
appear to be because Yoga Narendra Malla, who from 
grief at the death of his son and heir relinquisihed the 
kingdom and went away as an ascetic, was supposed to 
be still living, and the government of the country to be 
carried on by his successors on his behalf. The Vaiii4avali 
says : ** He told the minister that as long as tlie face of his 
statue remained bright and untarnished, and the bird on 
its head hod not flown away, he would know that the 
Raja was alive, and should cherish and lespect his memory. 
For this reason a mattress is still every night laid in 
•a room in the front of the Darbar, and the window is left 
open.” ^ To this Dr. Wright adds a footnote that this is 
still done, os the face of the statue remains bright. 

Rajya Praka^ Malla,^ Jaya Visnu Malla’s successor, also, 
for the same reason, inscribed the name of Vira Yoga 
Narendra Malla on all his coins (Nos. 69 to 72). In cq||y| 
Nos. 09, 70, and 71 the reverse is the same as Jaya Visi^& 
eoin No. 67, but in coin No. 72 the device is different, 
which shows that the insertion of Yoga Narendra Malla's 
name was not merely due to a continuance of the reverse 
of Jaya Visnu's coin. 

> Wright, p. 248. 

* HSiya Prakt4a Malla waA the y<ninger brother of Jaya Frahifa 
9f KA^bmanijla, by whom he wea expelled from the c<matry» as 
the aepoye wanted to make him king instead of Jaya PrakAiia. J^^Jaya 
, Vifos Malla had no son be appointed Rftjya PraUUfia m his ancioesaw> 
.wrlM was accepted by the peoj^e (Wright, P* 
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THE GORKHA COINAGE. 

The following is a brief sketch of the history of the 
Gorkha dynasty. All references to Gorkha coins which 
follow are to the serial numl)or in the list of Gorkhfii 
coins, which form a separate series to those of the 
Newar coins which have been already considered. 

The Gorkhas claim to be descended from the Rajputs 
of Chitor, whose dynasty commences from Rsir&jS. 
Bhattaraka, about the year 80 a.d. According to their 
history, after the taking of Chitor by Ala-uddin in 
1289 AD., one part of tin* survivors went and settled 
at Udaipur, and another, under Maninatha Rana, settled 
at Ujjaiii. Maninatha Rana's younger son Mica Khan,^ 
however, with his followers, migrated to the Himalayas 
and settled at Noakot,^ where they made themselved 
masters of the neighbouring territories. 

In 1559 ’a.d. they again divided. Dravya Saha, a 
younger son, obtained the sovereignty of the town and 
territory of Gorkha, forty miles west of Kathmaudu* 
from which the Gorkhas have taken their name. Intent 
on pushing their conquests Dambara Saha 

(1633-1642 A.D.) invaded the tdvltories of Pratapa Malla, 
but was repulsed. Nara Bhupala Saha (1716-1742 A.D.), 
the father of Prthvi Narayana, taking advantage of the 
internal dissensions between the Nepalese kingdoms, again 
invaded Nepal, but was stopped by the Thakurs of 
Noakot** and forced to retreat. 

On his father’s death, Prthvi Nd^rayana came to the 
throne at the age of 12, and at once proceeded to 


^ He IB the 36tli Raja in the Genealogy (Wright's ** History of Nepal,” 
p. 270). ' 

^ Not the Noakot near K&^manda, but another far to the west. 

^ Vie. Noakot in Nepal (Wright, 197). 

* J.B.A.S. 1906. 
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attack Noakot,^ which belonged to the kingdom of 
Kathmandu. He waR, however, repulsed by Jaya Prak&^ 
and forced to retire, but succeeded in his second attack 
eight years later (1750 or 1751).® At this time he also 
went to reside with Ranajita Malla at Bhatgaoii, where 
he became a close friend of Rariajita’s son and heir Vira 
Narosiiiiha Malla, and where he continued to reside for 
several years. He there stirred up the seven illegitimate 
sons of Ranajita Malla, with the promise that he would 
obtain the kingdom for them, to eoiispin* against ^^ira 
Narasiiiiha, whom they eventuallj- coiitrix ed to poison ; 
the Varhi^avali, euphemistically, records tUtit “ he died 
suddenly.” Ranajita Malla called in Prth\i Narayana 
to assist him in his <|uarrel with Jaya Prakasa, of 
Kathmandu. Prthvi Narayana seized the opportunity 
to attack Kirtipur, a town on an eminence about three 
miles south-west of Kathmandu, wliich was subject to 
the kingdom of Patan, and which, from its ])osition, was 
considered impregnable. The king of Pa£an did not 
attempt to defend it, but Jaya Prakasa went to its 
assistance and defeat<*d PrtljM Nara^'aiui, who was forcnl 
to retire. Tlie people of Kirtipur then a.sked Jaya 
Prakasa to l)ecome tb^ir king, and the nobles (Tharis) 
assembled to make the^ town over to him. He, however, 
insulted them and hod one of their number imprisoned, 
in revenge for which tliey handed over several places in 
the kingdom of Kathmandu to Prthvi Narayana, who 
also again laid siege for several months to Kirtipur, but 
was obliged eventually to give it up. He then attacked 
the king of Lamji, a neighbouring state, and after several 
battles eoncluded an agreement with him and returned 
towards Kirtipur.^ The three Nepalese kingdoms then 
attempted to combine against their common danger and 

^ Naajiot in Nepal. * ^ Wriglit, pp. 2SU, 225. 

• L^, “ Le Ndfial,’’ vol. ii, p. 27L 
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attacked Prthvi Narayana, but after a protracted siege 
Kirtipur was given up to Prthvi NarAyana by the noble 
whom Jaya Praka^a had insulted and imprisoned. Prthvi 
Narayana then invested Patan, but the advance of the 
British troops under Captain Kiiilock into the Terai 
(17(i7) caused him to withdraw. On Captain Kinlock’s 
expedition liaving to retire on account of malaria and 
difficulty of communications, he laid siege to Kathmandu, 
which he finally entered with scarcely any opposition 
on the 29th September, 1708, during the festival of the 
Indrajatra ; when most of the inhabitants were feasting 
or drunk, Jaya Prakasa sat in the temple of Taleju 
watching the fighting. At last, seeing that all was lost, 
h(* spread gunpowder on the steps of the temple and 
fled to Lalitapur, and taking the king Teja Narasiihha 
with him, tex^k refuge at Bhatgaon.’ This gave Prthvi 
Narayana Ixjth Kathmandu and Patan, and he then 
turned his attention to the town of Bhatgaon, which 
he succeeded in entering through the treachery of the 
illegitimate sons of Ranajita Malla, whf>tn he had won 
over, as already mentioned. Ranajita was allowed to 
go to Benares, where he ended his days, Jaya Praka^a 
was taken, at his own request, to Pasupati, where he 
died from the results of a wound he had received in the 
taking of Bhatgaon, and Teja Narasiihha was imprisoned 
at Laksinipur until his death, and thus the three Malla 
kingdoms came to an end in 17(58 a.J>. 

Prthvi NAraj^ana was succeeded by his son Pratapa 
Siiiiha Saha, who reigned for three years, 1775 8 A.D.® 
He was succeeded by his son Rana Bahadur Saha, who 
was ari infant, and whose mother, Rajendra Laksmi Devi, 
governed as Regent. From the death of Pratapa Siihha 

^ Wright, p. 282. 

* The brief sketch of the history of the Gorkha dynasty which 
followa ia taken from Professor Ldvi’s “ N^pal,” which is fuller j^nd more 
complete than that given in Wright’s History. ^ 
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Saha, the Gorkha dynasty has been, a succession of minor 
kings and regencies. The king has been merely a nominal 
ruler, the real government and power being iu the hands 
of the Prime Minister. In 1795 Rana Bahadur Saha, 
having attained majority, decided to reign himself, and 
arrested and imprisoned his uncle the minister. He had 
been married to Lalita Tripura Sundari, a daughter of the 
Raja of Gulmi, a neighbouring hill state. He, however, 
neglected her, and married a slave-girl, who appears from 
coin No. 35 to have assumed the title of Raja Rajesvari 
Devi. The name of Lrfilita Tripura Sundari does not 
appear on the coins of this reign, though it .^appears on 
coins of his successor Rajendra Vikrania, together with 
that of Rajendra Laksmi. He also married Rajendra 
Laksmi Devi, the daughter* of a Brahman, by whom he 
had a son, Girvana Yuddha Vikrama Saha. Being 
a Ksatriya he could not marry a Brahman, and this and 
other acts of impiety so aroused the people against him 
that he was obliged to resign the throne, and his infant 
son Girvana Yuddha Vikrama Saha was appointed in 
1800 A.D. with his mother Rajendra Laksmi Devi as 
Regent, and Damodar Pande as Minister ; as the senior 
queen Lalita Tripura Sundari resolved to accompany her 
husband into exile. Rajendra Laksmi's name occurs on 
the coins both during the reign of her husband, as consort 
(No. 21) and as Regent for her son (No. 34). 

In 1802 Tripura Sundari, tired of the ill-treatment of 
her husband, returned to Nepal, and was welcomed by 
the pec^le, on which Rana Bahadur Saha also retui^ed, 
and assumed the government again in his son’s name, 
until he was assassinated in 1807. Girv&^a Yuddha died 
in 1816. 

His minor son Riijendra Vikrama Saha succeeded him 
under the regency of his grandmother R&jendra Laksmi 
Devi. Her name as Regent during this reign occurs, 
U>geih0t with that of Tripur& Sundari Devi, on ooinB 
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Nos. 64 and 65, and by itself as “ Regent ” on coin No. 69. 
In 1832 the old queen Tripura Sundari died. 

Rajendra Vikrama had two wives, the first related to 
the Pandes and the second to the Thapas, the two rival 
factions in the state, who devoted their influence to 
assisting their respective parties. In 1846 Rajendra 
Vikrama and his queen were expelled, and his minor 
son Surendra Vikrama Salia was appointed as Regent 
with Jang Baliadur as his Minister. Rajendra Vikrama 
subsequently returned to Nepal and was imprisoned, 
where he dic'd in 1847, and Surendra Vikrama then 
succeeded to the throne under a regency. In 1881 
Surendra Vikrama died, after a purely nominal reign of 
34 years, and was succeeded by his grandson, a ^child 
of six years, Prthvi Vira Vikrama Saha, who is the 
present King. 

Prthvi Narayana, on his con(|uest of the country, 
adopted the Newar system of coinage based on the 
standard of a silver mohar, and with the same fractional 
parts. The design of his mohar (No. I ; PL VII, Fig. 1), 
which has continued to be the standard design ever since, 
was also taken from the Newar coins, the design of the 
obverse, a square divided by a soiUntika having probably 
been suggested by the coins of Yoga Narendra Malla of 
Patan (PI. V; Figs, 5, 6, and 7) combined with the small 
central circle containing a trident with streamers on the 
current coins of Ranajita Malla (PI. II, Fig. 5) with which 
Prthvi Narayana was familiar, owing to his long residence 
with Ranajita Malla at Bhatgaon. The reverse is also 
a copy of the obverse of a coin of Yoga Prak&^a Malla of 
P&tan (PI. VI, Fig. 3), and is similar to several of the later 
coins of both Kathmaniju and Patan; even the two 
horizontal lin^s in the central circle being reproduced from 
the meaningless imitated Persian characters on those coins. 

In the half mohars {mk&) and quarter mohars 
too, the designs of the New&r coins were followedMifnd the 
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same symbols, the sword and wreath as the emblem of 
sovereignty, the trident, the offering vase in form of stupa 
(PI. VII, Fig. 3), and the cakru on pedestal (PI. VII, Fig. 8), 
were adopted. The lion, as a rebus for the name “ Siihha,” 
was also used by Pratapa Siihha Saha (No. 17 ; PI. VII, 
Fig. 5, and others of his coins). The Malla coins from 
which the different Gorkha coins were taken are noted in 
the List of Gorkha Coins. The Gorkha coins also bear 
the symbols of the Sun and Moon ; as the Gorkhas claim 
to be descended from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

Ill the gold coinage, however, the Gorkha kings 
introduced coins of new denomination and of new designs, 
some examples of which are illustrated (PI. VII, Figs. 4, 7, 
and 9). The copper coinage of Surcndra Vikraina Saha 
(PI. VII, Fig. 11), and of Pithvi Vira Vikraina Saha 
(PI. VII, Figs. 12 and 13) are new, with their devices, 
and in the latter a new symbol is introduced in the 
Pddukd (footprints of Visnu) and the ciossed KukkrU, 
the national Gorkha weapon. 

The names of deities also appear on the coins, though 
here the name of Gorkhanatha, the patron deity of the 
Gorkhas, is the one that is borne on all the moliars. But 
the name of Lokanatha also appears on some mohars of 
Pithvi Nar&yana (No 3) and that of Guhyesvari on that 
of Prat&pa Siihha Saha, the name being spelt on the 
Gorkhd. coins with hy instead of Jh as on the Newar 
coins (No. 12). In the latter mohars, however, the 
only names that appear are those of Gorakhan&tha and 
Bhav&nL ^ 

The New&r era was, however, abandoned. The coins 
of the Gorkh& kings are dated in the Si.ka era, and 
the copper coins of Prthvi Vira Vikrama S&ha in the 
Saihvat era. 

Tbe.GorkhA kings all bear the title of^Sftha Devi|i* 
The title of S&ha (ShAh) is said to have been conferred by 
the Eifl/^ror of Delhi on Jagdeva Kh&n, the forty-fM 
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king of the QorkhS. dynasty, for some service that he 
rendered to the emperor, and has been ^ borne by all his 
successors,'/ 

The different denominations of tlie Gorkha silver coinage 
have already been considered. The gold coinage, however, 
comprises some further denominations. With the exception 
of Bakla, which is e(]uivalent to two mohars, and of the 
gold mohar, which is known as ‘ Patla * (thin coin) or 
‘ Majliawala ’ (middle coin), these gold coins, are not in 
general circulation. The smaller denominations are only 
minted on special occasions and for special purposes. For 
the names by which they are known, I am indebted to 
His Excellency Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jang 
Rana Bahadur, G.C.S.L, the Prime Minister of Nepal, who 
has kindly given me the information. 

The gold coinage is nominally based on the standard 
of the tola (=180 grains), the mohar being held to be 
the ec^ui valent of half a tola. In the coins of the previous 
Gorkha kings which I liave weighed, however, the actual 
weights arc less than that standard, as will be seen from 
the weights given in Table IV of Gorkha coins. But 
I have not weighed any coins of the present reign. 

Their value generally fluctuates with the market price 
of gold. The different denominations are as follows : — 

Duitole Asarfi, miule of 2 tolas of gold=.3tH) grB., actual weight JW6 grs. ; coin No. 10*. 

170 grs. ; coiu No. 40. 

41 or 42 gr. ; oem 
Nos. 25 and 47. 

21 grs. ; odn No, 

11 grs. ; coin No. 
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it 

= 

90 

If 

Sukft Asarfi 

ti 

k 

* 

a 

it 


45 

11 

Huki 

it 

M 

1 

it 

it 

- 

22-5 

II 

Ani 

»» 

•1 

A 

it 

ti 

=: 

11-75 

II 

Adhin! 


1) 

A 

a 

ti 


5-9 

II 

Pai 

»» 

ti 

A 

it 

II 

= 

2-96 

II 

l>5m 

II 

ti 


it 

>1 


•7 

If 

Phoka D4m 

it 

til 

ti 

II 

- 

•35 

It 


Wright’s History, p. 276. 
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A list of the different coins of the Oorkha dynasty is 
given. It is complete up to coin No. 33, for the coins 
of the British Museum, and after that, I believe, contains 
most of the succeeding coins, though, owing to my leaving 
England, I had not the time to go through the- remaining 
coins in tlie British Museum in detail ; and the sub- 
sequent list is therefore compiled from the coins in my own 
collection, supplemented by tliose in the British Museum 
of which I had kept note, including those described by 
Marsden and also, in the case of coins Nos. 43 and 90, 
from the catalogue of coins in the India Museum, Calcutta. 
There may be other queens’ coins, and also coins v>f other 
denominations than those contained in the list. But the 
present list will give a comprehensive idea of the Corkha 
coinage until the catalogue of these coins in the British 
Museum is published. 


LISTS OF COINS. 

THE LICCHAVI AND THAKURI DYNASTIES. 
MANANKA OR MANADEVA. 



Mztal. I 



Ko. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Obvehsf. 

Kkvekse. 

1 

JE 

Lion walking towards left, 

Goddess seated on a lotus, 
with the right hand raised 


197 

with a flower in front of 


1-0 

1 it. Orer, in a straight 
line, legend M(L~ 

ndnka. (PI. I, Fig. 1.) 

and the Angers spread 
out. The left hand rests 
on the hips. Legend^ Bri 
Bhogini. 


The above coin, given in the British Museum, is 
Cunningham’s coin figured in ‘‘Coins of Ancient India,” 
pi xiii, fig. 1. 

'The British Museum has twelve specimens of this tj^pe 
at coiiQ|j||nd its varieties, which vary in size from *95 to 
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1*05 and in weight. They vary considerably in workman- 
ship, in the size of the seated figure, which in one specimen 
occupies the greater part of the obverse and in another 
not more than one-third of the diameter, in the details of 
the design, and in the workmanship, some being so much 
more barbarous that they would appear to be subsequent 
imitations of the original coinage. Cunningham’s specimen 
is much the most perfect. 

Cunningham and Bendall give the “deity sedated on 
lotus throiie ” as tln^ obverse of this coin, and the lion 
as the reverse. T do not think this is correct. The lion 
is, I think, the obverse, as it occurs on the obverse of 
Am^u-varman’s coins, PI. I, Figs. 5 and 6 (in which latter 
coin the obverse and rt^v erse have, by mistake, been 
transposed on the plate), and on Jisnu Gupta’s coin, 
PI I, Fig. H, in each of which there is no doubt, from 
the inscription, that the lion is the obverse. Cunningham 
describes the figure as “ lion walking to left towards lotus 
plant witli flower and bird.” I think neither of the 
objects is a bird. The upper one is a flower consisting 
of six petals round a centre, and the lower one appears 
to be a lotus leaf. Bendall (coins Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5) describes 
the figure as “ lion pawing a vine-branch,” and mentions 
that Professor P. Gardner had called his attention to 
the Greeco-Indian coin of Agathokles bearing a panther 
pawing a vine-leaf (Num. Chron. for 1868, vol. viii, pi. x). 
I do not think, however, that the object on the present 
coin is intended for a vine-branch. The upper object, if 
it were intended for a bunch of grapes, would be hanging 
down. Also grapes are not grown in Nepal, whereas 
flowers appear on many of these early Nepalese coins. 
I think there is no doubt that the object in front of the 
lion is intended for a lotus on a stem, from which a leaf 
also grows. 

The figure of the deity seated on a lotus on the revezee 
bears so striking a resemblance to a similar figure on some 
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of the coins of Huvishka as to suggest that it was copied 
from them. As already noted, Professor Bendall read the 
legend on the reverse of a coin of this type as BItagini, 
It is, however, distinctly aSVi Bhoginl on this and the 
other specimens in the British Museum. 


No 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 



gunAnka or GUNA DEVA 

2 

JR 

Deity seat(‘d on a lotus, 

Elephant facing to right. 
(PI. I, Fig. 2.) 


185 

•95 

right hand hold up. 
Legend below the figure, 
Sri Guiidnka. 

3 

JR 

Seated figure of king 

Elephant to right, sur- 


130 

wearing crown ; both 

rounded b\ margin of 


•87 

1 hands aie raised and 
holding a flower. Legend 
above the figure, Sri 
\ Guti/xhka, 

dots. (PI. 1, Fig. 3.) 


The* British Museum has twelve specimens of coin No. 2, 
which vary aA greatly as those of Mananka, and two 
of the variety shown in coin No. 3. In some the reverse 
is surrounded by a margin of dots, and in one specimen 
there is a scolloped line within tlie dots, enclosing each 
dot in a scollop, and in others a plain circle within the 
dots. The seated figure alsc^ varies considerably. In some 
specimens the figure occupies the lower part of the coin 
and sits on a throne, not on a flower, and is crowned, 
and appears to be a king rather than a deity. 


i JR 
172 
10 


VAIHEAVA^TA 

Seated figure, with right 
arm raised, holding a 
flower, left arm resting 
on thigh, a flower-pot 
to the left. The figure 
is crowned, and would 
appear to be a king. 
Legend, Faiiraro^a. 


Cow facing to left, with 
cnlf underneath. liegcnd, 
J^madshu (PI. I, Fig. 4.) 
This sacred cow (Ktoa- 
dhenu) sprang from the 
churning of the ocean, 
and possessed the power 
of granting wbhfs. 
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The British Museum has three specimens of this type. 
They vary very little. 



Metal. 



f^o 

WUGHI 
Sizp . 

Obvehhe. 

Kevebsb. 


AMJ^U-VARMAN (TniKuia Dynasty). 


5 Winfred lion iacing loft, Cow facing left, with calf 

170 with foot raised Legend underneath. Legend, 

10 iihovLf Sr yampu Faf ma KCimadehi, (PI. I, Fig. 6.) 

Tlie Biitish Museum has ten specimens of this type. 
Tlu‘^ vaiy very little. 

0 ^ , In tlu centre the nin sur- I VN inged lion facing left, 

1228 5 rounded by rajs Lej^did with foot raised. Legend, 

10 luunmg lound, Jl/u/m- i>iyamioh, (PI. I, Fig, 6.) 

' Kl/udhirn/(tsya I 

The British Mus(‘um has thiee specimens of this coin, 
lliey do not vaiy in design. 

7 JE I Wingtd lion to left, with Lion to left, with foot 

lo5 foot raised Legend abo\e, laised Crescent over the 

I 95 S} i/amMi Varma I lion. (PI. I, Fig, 7.) 

Tht‘ British Museum haw five sp(‘eimens of this coin. 

JISNU GUPTA. 

8 JE Winged bull to left, with Oinariiental symbol (PI. I, 

174 5 I foretoot^ raised Legend Fig. 8.) 

95 I iibo\e^ SriJifimiGuptaxya. 

There is only one Hpecimen of this coin in the British 
Museum. 

The figur(‘ on the obverse of this coin is described by 
Cunningham as a winged lion, similar to the winged lions 
pn the preceding coins. I think, however, that it is 
a winged bull. The shape of the head is quite different 
from that of the lions. The legs are thinner, and distinctly 
end in hoofs and not in paws. The shape of the quarters 
is square like those of a bull, while those of the lions are 
all round. The tail also is the tail of a bull and not o£ 
a lion. 
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No. 

Metal. 

Weight, 

biKE. 

OnVEKSE. 

} 

Reverse. 

9 1 

' JR 

PASUPATI. 
Keciimbent hull to left. 

Siiu in the centre, sur- 
rounded by rays. (PI. I, 

1 

105 

Legend above, Pasupati, 


•85 1 


FiK- 9.) 


The British Museum lias iive specimens of this coin. 
They vary in the size of the sun and the shape of the 
rays round it, but otherwise are similar. 

0 uE I Similar to ob\orse of the I Symbol similar to that on 
119 I preceding coin 1 obverse of cois^'N’o. 8 (Pl.I, 

*95 Pip. 8), but smaller and not 

in high reliet. 

There is only one specimen of this coin in the British 
Museum, which is Cunningham s coin No. 0. 



1 Humped bull, standing to 

97-5 

1 right, with crescent above. 

•90 


I -90 i I (PI. I, Fig. 10.) 

There are nine specimens of this type in the British 
Museum. 

12 JE, Similar to the preceding Similar to the preceding. 
49 I coin, but of half the 
*75 weight and value. 

There are ten specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum, ranging from 43 to 48 grains in weight according 
to their condition, and from *75 to *80 of an inch in size. 
They are all mucli worn. 


preceding coin, but with 
a crescent with a dot inside 
it between each character 
of the legend Paiupatf! 


*95 one line, PaHupati. to reverse of coin No. 9. 

(See PI, I, Fig. 9 above.) 

There are two specimens of this coin in the British 
Museum. ^ 


13 

M 

Humped bull, standing to 


174 

left, with orescent above. 


•86 1 


14 

iE 

Humped bull, standing to 


162 

left. Over it legend iu 


•95 

one line, PaHupati, 
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Metai 



No 

Weighi 

Size. 

Obveusi . 

Ketebsk. 


JE 

Tndent, with an axe at- 

Sun surrounded by rays. 

153 

tached to the shaft of it j 

Hound it legend Paiupati. 


•9 

1 

on the left, and some 
ornament hanging fiom it 
on the right. Legend, 
Pasupati, 

(PI. I, Fig 11.) 

* 


Ther(^ are two specimens in the British Museum. 


10 I JE Trident, Imt vAith no axe Sun surrounded by curved 

— 01 01 ininent attached to rays of the following form 

•85 the «.hatt. Legend as in ^ . No legend. 

the picceding 

There is one specimen only in the British Museum. 

17 I Design similar to obverse Design similar to bbverse 

— ol com No 11 (Fig. 10). of com No. 11 (Fig. 10). 

1 0 Legend, Paiu and tw'o Legend, PaU and two dots 

dots in the place of the occupying the place of the 

othei two chai actors othci two characters. 

There is one specimen in the British Museum. 

18 JE Seated figure of king on Vase of flowers, with legend 

116 a high - backed throne, Paiupati in one line. 

•90 wealing a crown, right 
hand raised, left hand 
bent and resting on 
thigh, flower to left 
springing from below 
foot, vase of flowers to 
nght. 

19 JEt Seated figure of a king Similar to the reverse of 

146 wearing a crown, with the preceding coin. (PL 

•85 his right hand resting on Fig. 12.) 

the knee and left arm 
bent resting on the hips. 

20 M Seated figure of a king Vase of flowers with m 

116 wearing a crown, with ornamental scroll or a 

•9 ri^t hand raised and flowering branch on eaok 

fingers extended, left side of it. Legend in two 

hand extended resting on lines, Pahtpati, (FI, 1^ 

knee and holding a Fig. 18.) 

flower^ 
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THE MALLA DYNASTY. 

Kingdom"*of Bhatgaon. 


No. 


Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 


M 

8o 

1*05 


Date. 

A.B. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


JAGATPRAKASA MALLA. 

1632 j Three -lined legend in 
I scolloped square, jSrl 
t^r? Jagatprakasa Malla\ 
above the square, figure 
of hand>drum(^Gm/7ru), 
and below, date 752 
N.8. ; on either side 
imitation of Aiabic 
characters upside down. 


Trikula (trident) with 
ornamental scroll 
attached within cen- 
tral circle ; abo^ c it 
sword with wreath; 
around, imitation of 
Arabic fliaracters up- 
side down. British 
Museum. (PI. II, 
Fig. 1.) 


M 

90 

LI 




JAYA 
1663 


JITAMITRA MALLA. 


Three -lined legend in i 
scolloped squaie, l^rl | 

Jaga Jitmmha 
Malla\ outside the | 
square, imitation Arabic i 
characters upside uown 
as in the preceding ; ' 
date below, 78.3 n.s, | 

JAYA BHPPATINDRA MALLA. 


Similar to preceding^ 
(PI. TI, Fig. 2.) 


M 

1696 

80 


102 


m 

1696 

21 


•7 


(pierced 


coin) 

! 

1 


Three -lined legend in 
scolloped square, Hrl 
Stl Jaya Bhnpatlndra 
Malla Beva. Around, 
characters similar to 
preceding. Date,816N.s. 

(Quarter mohar.) Dag- 
ger and wreath within 
two intersecting 
squares ; above, two 
crescents^ and stars; 
legend, l^i Jaya 
Bhupa-. 


Similar to preceding. 
(PI. 11, Fig. 3.) 


Vase of holy water, 
kalaka, with streamers. 
The ornament on the 
top of the rase is 
obliterated by the 
ling of the coin; 
two crescents 
and stars ; legend, 
tHykaMalU3>aisa\ date 
\ below,816ir.8. (Pl.H) 

Fig. 6.) 
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Msm. 
No. Weight. 
Size 


Obverse. 


Keteese. 


JAVA llANAJITA MALLA. 


1722 Similar to No 1. Thiee- 
Imetl legend, Sn A’l 
Jaya Ramjtla Malta 
Deva ; below, date 842 


Similar to No. 1. 
(PI. II. Fig. 4.) 


In central circle, hhell, 
lotub, and cahva ; on 
margin to r. a bow, to 
1. fi\e arrows; floral 
orn ament b round; 
h'goiid, <SV? Jaya 
Itana-. 


In centre a triangular 
ddn&^r0(convcDtional 
bow fiiiid arrow) ; with- 
in it a (paia) noose 
and (ankuia) elephant 
goad; around it, to 
r. a chdmara (yak’s 
tail fly -whisk), to 1. a 
lotus; flower orna- 
ments. Legend, Jita 
Malta Deva, Bate 
below, 842 n.s, (PI. 
11, Fig. 8.) Note,^ 
This coin is a copy of 
Jaya Cukravartindra’s 
com No. 15. 


(Half mohar.) Con- 
tinuous - lined figure ' 
forming five triangles 
on the sides of a 
pentagon; in pentagon, 
sword and wreath, two i 
suns and legend Sri 
Sri ; in triangles, Jaya 
Ram Ji^’j m spaces 
round, 4a Malta Deva. 


In hnuustra triangle, 
vaso of holy water, 
lalaky with streamers 
and two crescents and 
dots. Hound, date 
Vais&kha 15 Samvat. 
842. (IM. II, Fig. 7.) 
Note. — The obverset 
and levcrse of. this! 
coin are transposed on 
the Plate. 


8 M 1722 (Quarter mohar.) Similar Similar to No. 4 . 4 ^ 


(pierced 

coin) 

21 

•67 


to No. 4. Quarter Legend, -jita Mafia 
mohar of BhGpatlndra. Deva ; date, 842 ir.|i. 
Legend, Sri Sri Jaya (PI. II, Fig. 6.) 

. Rana-» 
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No. 

1 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obvkusk. 

Revbbse. 

9 

1 M 

No 

(Quaiter ) Sword with- 

Legend in three line^, 



date. 

out wreath ; two cres- 
cents and stai s. Legend 
in thieo lines, Bri Sri 
Jaya Pam-. 

(1) Jita^ (2) Malh 
J)t,{^)va, No date. 
British Museum. (Not 
figured.) 


Kingdom of Katihmandu. 

LAKSMINARA SIMHA. 

10 JR Similar to reverBc of I In square a ehell and 

70*5 date. iJo. 1, but with legend two-lincd legend, 

1*05 /SV7 in place of sword Zahtnl Nara Bim, 

and wreath. No date. Characters round the 

(PI. 11, Fig. 9.) square similar to the 

, obverse of No. 1. 

Note. — The obverse 
t and reverse of this 

I coin are transposed on 
the Flute for oon- 
I tinuity with ^oins 
I Nos. 1, 2, 3, ana 4. 


PRATAFA MALLA. 

11 SL 1641 Similar to the preceding I Similar to the pre- 

77 coin of LaksmTnara i ceding coin of Laksml- 

1 ‘03 Simha. Legend, Br\ nara Silica. (PI. 11» 

Pratapa Malta . Date, Fig. 10.) NaUn — 

761 N.s. The obverse and re- 

verse are transpos^ 
on the Plato, m in 
the preceding coin. 

12 JR 1656 Imitation Persiancharac- Imitation Persian oha- 

87 ters in two lines, in- racters in two lines. 

1*02 tended for ‘ Ban Ilahi ’ ; Jahangir BHah ; ground 

in centre, trident ; the covered with nowers. 

S round covered with Legend, Praitlpa 

owers. Legend, Sri Mma* DatA, 776h.s. 

Sri Kavlndra Jaya, (PI. II| Kg* W») 
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No. 

Mmi. j . 
Weioht. 

Obverse. 

Betersb. 


Size. ' 




I (Duuble mohiir.) A In ornamental square 
F5quarc coin ; in orna- Rurroundod by flora* 

mental R([uaro Rur- margin ; sword and 

rounded by floral legend, 

margin. Trident with Deva. Date, 781 N.8. 

legend, ^rl 2. Raja (PI. II, Fig. 14.)^ 

Rujendra J(nja. This coin, which is 

unique, belongs to 
Dr. TloCrnle. It is 
perhaps a ni§ar. 

RIJPAMATI T)EVT. 

14 M 1(140 (Quaiter inohar.) Tri- Imitation Persian cha- 

' 21 ‘5 dent; two crescents racters in two lines 

*72 and stars. Legend, on floral ground; two 

Rnpamail, crescents and stars. 

Legend, Levi. Bate, 

I 769 N. 8. British Mu- 

1 scum. (Pl.II,Fig.U.) 

JAYA CAKRAVARTINDRA MALLA. 

15 yR 1669 I In eentral circle, shell, In triangular hanHstra 

82 lotus, and cakra ; on (conventional bow and 

1*02 I margin, to r. a bow, to arrow) a noose and 

I 1. five arrows; floral elephant goad; around 

I ornaments round. it, to r. (yak’s 

I Legend, &rh 2 Jaya tail fly-whisk), to 1. 

Cakra Va-. lotus ; and, on floral 

ground, legend rtln- 
I draMalla. Date, 789 

I 1 iT.s. (PI, II, Fig. 13,) 

JAYA NRPEKDRA MALLA. 

Imitation l^ersian cba- Imitation Persian eba» 
racters in two lines; racters in two lines; 

in centre, trident ; in centre, sword and 

above, sun ; flowered wreath ; above, ores- 

fleld. Legend, ^rl ^rl cent ; flowered 

Jaya Nfpend^a. Legend, MMa 

Date, 795 ».b, m, 
III, Fig. 1.) ^ 

47 


16 M 1675 
80 
10 



J.B.A.S. 1908. 
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Metal, 

No. Wright. Obverse. Reverse. 

Size. 

^ 

JAYA PARTHIVENDRA MALLA. 

(Queen HLrYA Laksmi DevI.) 

17 M 1082 Two intersectinfj Two intersecting 

87 squares. In central squares. In centre, 

1 *05 octagon, legend Sri Srt vase of holy water, 

Jat/a Pdrthirnidra and wreath on 

Malla Leva. In the a lotus Legend, 

triangles round, legend Lahsml Perl. Date, 

Ma-ha-ul^ja~Ne-pu~le- 802 n.s. In the eight 

ndra. In the angles triangles, legend 

outside the figure, the Mahotsfiyi Jagatmdtu. 

asfa - mahgnla (eight Around, in each of the 

emblems of the Rud- outer angles, a flower, 

dhist religion). (PI. Ill, Fig. 2.) 

18 M 1680 Imitation Persian chu- Imitation Persian chu- 

84 racters in two lines. meters in two lines. 

1*0 In centre, trident; to In centre, shell to 1. ; 

1., shell ; to r., kalam; two crossed yak’s tail 

above, sun. Legend ily-whisks ; to r., the 

I on flow(*red field, symbol of the two 

I Sri Jaya Pnrthivendra. golden fishes. Legend 

on flowered field, 
Malla Peva. Bolow, 
date 80U x.s. British 
* Museum. (PI. Ill, 

Fig. 3.) 

19 M No (Quarter mohar.) In Offering vuso and 

(-) date. centre, trident and two wreath. Legtjd in 

*70 crescjents and stars. four lines: (1) (2) 

Legend in five lines: i2(7/yff, (3) (4) 

(1) iffrf, (2) Jaya, (3) Perl, (Not figured.) 

Pdrthi^ (4) vendra^ (5) 

Malla. 

JAYA BHtrPALENDRA M.ALLA. 

20 JR 1692 Within circle, trident Within scolloped octa- 

87*6 and two crescents and gon, swoni ond 

1*07 stars. Legend, 2, wreath, and legend 

Jaya PhUp^lendra Dsrg. Date,812 

JUtalla. Round circle, w.s. Round the figure, 

. in eight lotus petals, in eight leaves, legend 

I the a^ia-fnangah, NapdUktara 

1 (PL III, Fig* 40 
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No. 


MhTAL. 

WisroHT. 

Size. 


D/iTE. 

A.O. 


OBV£Bi$E. 


21 


M 

87 

107 


1700 


Design similar to pre- 
ceding. Legend in 
circle, Hirl 2, Vlra 
Bhapdlendra. Hound 
circle, in eight lotus 
petals. Gintidra Raja 
Ra)e7idra. 


Retebse. 


Design similar to 
preceding. In circle, 
legend Sri jSrl liavU ; 
in leaves round ndra^ 
Chuddmaiii Samrdt, 
Date, 812 n.s. (Not 
figured.) 


JAYA HHASKAHA MALLA. 


22 Al 1701 

8r) I 
1-07 


Similar to coin (No. 20) I 
of Hhupalondra. In 
circle, legend *Vr7 AV? j 
Jay a Rhdslata. 


In circle, imitation 
Persian characters in 
two lines ; in centre, 
sword and wreath. 
In circle, legend 
J)eia, Date, 821 ir.s. 
In eight trefoil leaves 
round, Nepaleivmra 
Girlndra. (PI. Ill, 
l-'ig. 6.) 


23 


iR 1698 
21 

(pierced , 
coin) 

•70 , 


(Qiiaiter mohar.) Per- Persian characters in 
sian characters in two | two lines. In centre, 
lines. In tentio, tri- i shell. Legend, Malla 
dent; above, ciescrnt. Reva, Date, 818 N.s. 
Legend, Sri 2, Jaya i (PI. Ill, Fig. 6.) 
lihuskara. 


24 




M 

85 

1-02 




JAYA VIRA MAHlNDRA MALLA. 


1709 In circle, trident and 
legend ^rl ^rl, and 
I date 829 n.s. Around, 
in six scolloped petals, 
legend Jaya Flra 3fa- 
htndra Malla, 


In circle, sword and 
wreath, sun and moon. 
Around, in six scoL 
loped petals, ^rl &rl 
Lokandtha nama (wor- 
ship to Loknath). 
(PL III, Fig. 7.) 


25 


86*5 

D06 


1717 1 In circle, trident and 
I legend ^rl &rl Jaya 
I Mahlndra. Around, in 
I leaves, asta-mahyala. 


In circle, sword and 
wreath, and legend 
Smha Reva, Bate, 
837 N.6. Around^ in 
eight leaves, m 
Sri JTalundmMydM 
(PL III, Pig. 8.) 
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No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obverse. 

26 

M 

1716 

In circle, tndent and 


82 


legend Sri Sri Jaya 


D05 


Mahmdra. Around, m 




petals, a^ta-mahyala. 

27 

Al 

1718 

(Quurtm* mohar ) Tri- 


20-5 


dent, and two crescents 


*66 


and stars. Legend, 

* 


1 

Sti 2, Jaya Mahlndra 



1 

Snnha Ddu. 


Eevekse. 


In circle, sword and 
wieath, and Arabic 
chai actors. Legend, 
Simha Deva. Date, 
836 N ^ Around, in 
eight petals, Nepdlei- 
lara Girlndra, (P]. 
Ill, Fig. y.) 

OfPoiing vttso and 
wieutli. Legend, ^rl 
Mahlndra Lahtni, 
Date, 81)8 H.h. (PI. Ill, 
Fig. 10.) 


JAYA JVOAJJAYA, aha^ MAHiPATENDKA SIMHA. 
(QrELN Kvmudinj Devi.) 


28 


29 


30 


31 


M 

8o 

M 


M 

80 

11 


2R 

19-5 

67 


M 

(-} 

DO 


1732 I 


1738 


1732 


Ho 

date. 


In circle, trident; around, 
mf(hmahgah. Similar 
to Nos. 20, 22, 25, and 
26. Legend, Stl 2, 
Jaya Jayajjaya. 


pesign similar to the 
preceding. Legend, 
Sri 2, Jayajjaya MaJla. 


(Quarter mohar.) Tri- 
dent, and two crescents 
and stars and crescent 
above. Legend, Sri 2, 
Jaya Jayajjaya Malta. 

Within lozenge, trident; 
around, in four com- 
partments and on 
field, legend Sn Jaya 
Maklpa. 


Similar to No. 26. In 
circle, legend Malta 
l)i ra. Around, in 
eight leaves, Nepdks- 
vara Rujendra. Date, 
862 N.B, (PI. Ill, 

Fig. 11.) 

Ill octagon, sword 
and wreath. Legend, 
^rl 2. Mahlpatlndra 
Malta. Date, 868 n.s. 
(PI. Ill, Fig. 1^0 

Offering vase imd 
wreath. IiOgend, Sri 
KumudinlDwl. Date, 
852 N.s. (PL IU» 

Fig. 18.) 

Sword and wreath ; 
two crescents and 
stars, on flower^ 
field. Legend in 
three lines, •ilnira 

Malta Dm- J^odate. 
British Museum. (FL 
IV, Pig. h) 




THS OOmAQE OF NEPAL. 


m 



JAYA PKAKASA MALLA. 
(Queen Dowager (?), KumudinI Devi.) 


32 I n^G I Design similar to 

82-5 Nos. 20, 22, 2o, 26, 

1 07 28, and 2‘) Legend, 

*SV7 2, Jai/a Praktlsa 

I Malta. 


33 M 
65-5 
1-10 


34 M 
70 
1*10 


35 M 
82*5 
MO 


Barbarous imitation of 
the preceding. 


Barbarous imitation of 
No. 31. 


1753 ' In scolloped octagon, 

I a trident, beneath it 
' a crouching lion. 

I Legend, iSrl 2, Jaya 
I Prakaia Malta ; around, 
I in petals, anta-mahgala. 


Design similar to 
No. 29. In centre, 
legend 6ri 2, ifdiAl- 
patlndra Malta. Date, 
876 N.s. (PI. IV, 
Fig. 2.) The form 
of the figure 7, 
on this coin and ion 
coins Nob. 37 and 39, 
is unusual on the Malla 
coins, and on other 
coins of Jaya Prak&4a, 
viz. coins Nos. 38, 40, ' 
and 45, it is in the 
usual form, H . 


Barbarous imitation of 
the preceding. Base 
metal. Marsden, mcx. 
British Museum. (PI. 
IV, Fig. 3.) 


Barbarous imitation of 
No.3 1 . Marsden, Mcxi. 
Very base metal. 
British Museum. (PL 
IV, Fig. 4.) 


Within a circle a tri** 
angular ; 

round it, within circle, 
sword and wreath, 
sun and moon, and 
date 873 y.8.; mnnd) 
in petals, A/i 2, 
Mahip^inira MMk. 
(PI. fV, Fig. 5.) 
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THK COINAaE OF NEPAL 


No. 

Metal. 

Wbioht. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obvebse. 

Revebse. 

36 

M 

1763 

Within pointed o(‘tagon« 

Within scolloped circle, 


83 


trident and legend, 

triangle in centre, and 


1-12 


iSrl 2, Jaya Prakdia 

round it legend Sri 3 




Malta. Around, in 

Taleju Muju. Around, 




petals, a^fa-tnangdla ; 

in petals, A 1 J^rl J^rl 




between petals, legend 

Kumdrl ; outside 




Nepdlesvara and date 

these, legend ^ri Ma- 




873 N.8. 

hlpatindra Malla. 





(PJ. IV, Fig. 6.) 

37 

M 

1755 

(Half mohar.) Within 

Two lines intended for 

f 

21-6 


circle, trident and two 

Arabic fliaracters. In 

i 

*67 


crescents and stars. 

centre, sword and 




Around, in four ti efoils, 

wieath. Legend, kum 




iSVl 2, Jaya Pra^. 

' Malla 1km. Date, 





875. Marsden, Mcziii. 



1 

1 British Museum. (PI. 



1 

1 IV. Fig. 7.) 

38 

M 

1 1753 ; 

(Half mohdi.') Within, 

' Within circle, sword 


42-2 

j scolloped lozeDj^e, a tri- 

1 and wreath. Around, 


•90 


dent, with two flower® 

in four petals, legend 




growing from its shaft. 

Leiay and date 873 


. 


Around, four petals ; 

N.8. British Museum. 




within, petals; and on 

(PI. IV, Fig. 8.) 




intervening spaces, le- ' 





geud Sri 'l^JayaPrakma 





Math. 


39 

M 

1756 

(Quarter mohar.) In 

In centre, eaha on 




centre, trident. Le- 

1 pedestal. Legend, 




gend, &ri Jananl Ku-. 

' -mudinl Deal. Date, 



1 1 


876 N.8. Marsden, 





Mcxiv. British Mu- 





1 scum. (PI. IV, Fig. 9.) 

40 

M 

1763 

(Quarter noohar.) In 

In centre, sword and 


18*6 


centre, trident, above 

wreath. Legend^ ori 


•70 


to I., figure of hand- 

3, GujheBVOTla l) 4 te, 




drum {(famaru), Le- 

873 N.8, British 




gend, ^rl 3, Paiupati. 

Museum. (PL IV, 





Fig. 10.) 

41 

M 

1763 

(Quarter mohar.) Tri- 

Similar to preceding. 


21 


dent only. Legend, 

(PI. IV, Fig. 11.) 


•72 


iSrt 2, faya PrailUa 




Malta. 





THE COINAGE OF NEPaI. 


781 


H; 

Ko. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Batl. 

[ 

OBVERSE. 

liEVBBaB. 


Size. 

A.D> 



42 

M 

No 

(Sixteenth of a mohar.) 

Small crouching lion 


5*75 

date 

Sword and wreath, on 

with tail raised for- 


•45 


a pedestal. Legend, 

ward over body; 




aSW Jaga Praia-. 

above, legend ~ia 
Malta. British Mu- 





seum. (Fl.lY,Fig.iaiO 

4M 

M 

No 

(Thirty - seoondth of a 

The coin a thin leaf of 


2-75 

date 

inohar.)^ Sword. Le- 

silver, and is only 
stamped oh the ob- 


•35 


gend, Sri Jay a Pra-. 

vorse. (PL IV, <i^. 
14 ) * 




Gold Coiwuje. 


4i 1 

.V 

No 

(Ahlirufi ) An exact 

An exact copv of coin 


84 5 

date. 

copy in gold of coin 

No. 36. (Cf. PL IV, 


1*15 

1 

No. 36. 

Fig. 6.) British 
Museum. 

iT 

45 


No 1 

(Quaiter ashrafi.) Tri- 

Sword and wreath. 


21 

date. 

1 dent. Legend, Jaya 

Legend, iSrl Gttfhee^ 


•67 


PrahUa Malla. 

vari\ date, 873 n.s. 
British Museum. (PL 





IV, Fig. 12.) 

46 

.AT 

No 

Same as silver coin 

Same as No. 42. 


5-0 

date. 

No. 42. 



•47 




47 

N 

No 

Similar to the preceding. 

Nothing stamped. Thin 


2’0 

date. 

1 

gold leaf ; the obvei^se 


•45 



stamping shows 
through. 

48 

N 

No 

Same as silver coin 

Same as No. 43. 



date. 

No. 43. 




JTOTI PRAKA^A. MALLA. 

{Coin Btrwk during a rebellion.) 

49 

Si 

1746 

Similar to No. 32 of 

Similar to No. 32. 


98 


Jaya Prakl4a. Legend, 

Legend in ootagoiii 
Sri Sri Mahlpatlndr 0 


1*1 


Jyoti PrahSia 




Malh. 

MaUa. Sato, 866 
ir.e (PI. IV, Kg. 16.) 
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50 


i 


(JANANI) JAYA LAKftMl DEVI. 
(Queen Mothek of Jyoti Pkakasa Malla.) 


M 

18 

•65 


{Coin struck in a relellion.) 

1746 I (Quiirier mohar.) Tii- 
dcnt with flower above, 
and two crescents and 
dots. Legend, 1 
JananJ. 


Offering vase with 
covering in form of 
stiipay and wieath, 
with crescent above. 
Legend, Jay a Lakml 
Dci t. Date, 866 n.h. 
(PI. Fig. 12) 
Note . — Vhie coin was, 
bv oversight, omitted 
f^oril W. IV. It is 
shu^n^' on the last 
plate of Mulia coins. 
The obverse is figured 
below the reverse. 


KINGDOM OF PATAN OR LALITAPUR. 

SIDDHI NARASIMHA. 


M 

1631 

Within central cu^le. 

85-5 


sword and crescent. 

M 


Legend, i^rt Siddhi. 

Around, imitation 
Arabic characters 
upside down, as on the 
obverse of coins No 1, 

2, 3, .5, 9, and 10, but 
with a flower above in 
place of the sword and 
wreath. 

M 

1654 

I 

(Qoartermohar.) Sword, 

20-5 


flower, and two cres- 

•7 


oente and dots. Le- 
gend, 6rl StiUM. 


Within central circle, 
a lion to r. Around, 
imitation Arabic 
characters upside 
down, similar to 
those on the obvorst' 
of coins Nos. 1, etc., 
but with a flower to 
1., and above two 
crescents and dots, 
and legend Nara, 
making with the lion 
in the centre NarA~ 
* sifhha,^ Below, date 
751 N.8. (PL V, 

Fig. 1.) 

Lion to r. ; above 
legend, making 
with lion JVara- 
‘ titkka,^ Date, 774. 
(PL V, Pig. «.) 




THB Of NER 


7S8 



53 M 1661 Charactors as m No. 49, Characters with flower 

81 etc. In central ciicle, to right as in No. 49. 

•96 legend A? A? Legend above, 

within circle vdaa 
Malta, Below, date 
781 N.s. (Pl.V.rig.8;^ 

54 M 1666 T\^o intersecting tri- In central circle t^ 

86 angles. In centre, with streamer, 

1‘03 sword and wreath, with staff between 

flower, and twocrt'bcents and two small indis- 
I and dots^ Legend, in tinct symbols. Hound 

I centre, Si 7 Sri Jaya\ it a square figure^g^h 

I round in tlio six tri- projections fron^Jhe 

I angle sides. In the four 

corners of the figure 
two royal banners, a 
cahrtty and a flower. 
Legend, Nepahhara, 
Date Within circle, 
786N.8.(Pl.V,Fig.*tli) 


YOGA NARENDllA MALLA. 


55 jU 1688 Figure formed of two Twointorsectingquadii* 
83 interlaced svastikas. In laterals with concave 

■98 the central square thus sides. In central 

formed, sword; in the octagon so formed, 

top and central squares, circle surrounded by 

\Q^QTid^rlZ,LokaruUha. eight petals. Inside 

Legend commencing circle, vase of offer- 

from top left comer and ings with cover in 

reading horizontally form of atupa, and 

across &rl jSrl Toga wreath. In the eight 

Narendra Malta J)eva, triangles, legend Sri 

Outside the figure, Toga Lakaml Dovl, 

legend Samgttarnnava- In the spaces outside 

pdraga, “Skilled in the the figure, legend Sri 

flood of concerted Narendra Zakemt 

music.^' This Devi. In bottom tri- 
legend is misread in angle, date 808 k.$. 

the recent Catalogue of (PI. V, Fig. 6.) 
the Coins in the India 
, Museum, Calcutta, as 
Samgl (which has no 
meaning) tdi^ava pOr^ 
aga, “ Skilled in the 
fi^ava (dance or 
ma|tra).’' 
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HfiE COINAGE^ OF l^fePAL. 


Metal. 

. Weight. 
Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

OfiVEttSE. 

M 

1686 

1 Similar to the preceding. 

•86 


1 

1*02 


1 

a 



M 

1686 

Similar to the two pro- 

81-5 


ceding coinK 

1*02 



M 

1 1686 

Small square insciibcd 

81 


within a larger. Bound 

M 


these, two intersecting 
squares. In the central 
square, sword. In the 
two central squares, 
legend ^ri iSrI 

Lokandtha. Within the 
figure of the intersect- 
ing squares, orescent 
and sun, and legend 
iSrt iSri Yopa Narendra 
Malla Leva, Ontside 
the figure, legend 
SadigllUkri^va*p(Jira$a, 
(flee .coin PTo. 


Bevebse. 


A rhomboid intersected 
by two equilateral 
triangles. In central 
rhomboid so formed, 
on pedestal, a vase for 
offerings with cover 
in form of stUpa and 
wreath ; to 1. shell, 
to r. mace. Within 
the larger rhomboid, 
legend Sri Narendra 
Lahmi Deal. Outside 
the hgufi. and in the 
bottom triangle, legend 
Sri Pratopa Lak^ml 
Levi. At bottom, date 
806N.8. (PLV,Fig.6.) 

A smaller square, in-* 
scribed within another. 
Within, smaller 
square, vase of holy 
water, kalah, resting 
on a lotus ; to 1. shell, 
to r. standard; be- 
low these, to 1. muce, 
to r. lotus. In tri- 
angles, to 1. vase for 
offerings, to r. stan- 
dard. Legend, Yoffa 
Lak^ml Ltvi. Date, 
806 N.s. British Mu- 
seum. (PI. V, Fig. 7.) 

Light pointed figure. 
In central octagon, 
vase for offerings and 
wreath, crescent and 
sun, shell and maoe. 
Around, within 
triangles, legend oft 
iSrl Narendra Lahfml 
Levi, Outside the 
figure, legend PfepdXd 
Dete,806 

N.8. (PI. V, Pig, 80 
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THE SoiNiisE OF NEPAt. 


No. 


Hbtal. 

Weight. 

Size. 



Obverse. 


Revbbse. 


59 


JR 

82 

1-0 


GO 


61 


1700 


.11 

21 

75 


1687 


III centre, on pedestal, 
sword with wreath ; 
above, flower, ciescent, 
and sun. Lejxend in 
five lines, in two inner 
columns of characters, 

A I iirt Jay a Yoya 
Na) endi a Malta. Legend 
in four linos in outer 
two columns, Samyl- 
tQrnnaia-ptiraga . ( See 
coin No 55.) 

(Qiiartei inohar.) A 
squaie with fom tie- 
foiled petals round. In 
squaie, ^ staff, and 
legend iSn Yoyjt^ 
and date 807 n.s. 
Legend formed by the 
central chaiacters of j 
the top and lattTal 
trefoils, Narendta (in 
lower trefoil) JUalla ; 
outer characters of top 
and lateral trefoils, 
Day a tear a ^ ‘‘Have 
pity,** and letters pa~pa 
(or possibly ya-ya) in 
the lateral trefoils, and 
ya in the bottom tie- 
foil, the meaning of 
which is not I 

JAYA INDR A MALL A 


In centre, trident rest- 
ing on lotus. Legend 
in five lines of the 
two inner columns of 
characters, ^rl iSri 
V\ra Yoya Na/tenjik 
Malta, Legend 4fVi 

four lines forming 
outer columns, 
p&lesvara 

Dato, 820 H.s. .AP I. 
V. Fig. 9.) 

Five - pointed 
formed of a con- 
tinuous line. In top 
three triangles and 
centi e, legend Sri 
Sri Sri LoJcan&tha\ 
around and in tl|h> 
lower triangles, 
legend Taleju SaMya, 
“Taleju’said.’* (PI. 
V, Fig. 10.) 


M 

1706 In square, sword and 

1 wreath, with small 

83 

1‘02 

kataia above, and le- 
gend Sri Sri Loka- 
mVha\ outside, legend 
Sri Sri Jaya India 
Malta, 

1 

1 


In square, figure with 
circulorly^ projectilig 
sides, tndent resting; 
on lotus ; to 1. eolra 
on pedestal: to r. 
vase for o£ferm|i with 
. cover ill form ox 
Legend, Sri Bhdiyatailt 
Deyl, and date S26 irai, 
(PL V, Fig. n.) 
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THS COIKAOE OF NEPAL. 


Metal, 

No. Weight. Oeverse 

a„„ A.D. 


YOGAMATl, (?) Widow of Yoga Narendra, with her son, 
LOKA PRAKAJ^A MALLA. 

(Coin taken from the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.) 

1707 “Square, with smaller “ Two interlaced equi- 
82'6 square inscribed dia- lateral triangles, with 

1*02 gonally, and, in centre, central scolloped com- 

a third square con- partment, containing 

taining sword with trident. Legend, 

wreath. Outer legend, /Sn Togamati Devi ; 

^rl2,Jaya LokapralnUa date bel^'w, 827 n.s. 

Malla I)era^\ inner le- (= 1707 a.d.).” 

I gend, aSVI >Vr7 Kalma- C.C.i.M.C., 1906, 

maya.^' vol. i, p. 288. 

YOGAMATl, (?) Widow of Yoga Narendra, witli licr son, 
VIRA NAHASIMHA MALLA. 

Square, with semi-ellip- An equilateral triangle 
ticnl figure on each inscribed within an- 

side. In square, dagger other; in lateral tri- 

and wreath, crescent angles, in 1. cahra on 

and sun, and legend pedestal, in r. vase of 

Sri 2, Lokanutha ; out- offerings ; outside and 

side and in the semi- in top triangle, legend 

elliptical figures, legend 6rl iSrl Yogamati 

>SrJ ^rt Vira Narasmha Devly and date 829 

Mala Deva. x.s. British Museum. 

(PI. V, Fig. 12.) 

HRDI NARASIMHA MALLA. 

64 M I 1716 In centr||,. circle sur- Two intersecting equi- 
85 , rounded^ six trefoiled lateral triangles. In 

1*1 petals; outside this, central figure, sword 

quadrangular figure and wreath, crescent 

with projections from and sun, and pdduhd, 

I the sides. In circle. In petals and triangles 

I lion do 1. with paw oj the figure, legend 

♦ I niisea. Legend, in Sri Sri JtaruisMaya. 

I petals, J^ri J^ri HfAi Date, 838 K.s. (PL VI, 

NaTa\ in centre, lion » Fig. 1.) 

* ; in comers of 

figure, MaU Dwa, 




Reverse. 



THE COINAGE OF NEPAL, 


787 



Metal. 

No. 

Weight. 


Size. 

66 

M 


83-5 


109 


Date. ' 

A D. ' 


Obverse. 


BEVEBSEi 


171G 


Circlo surrounded by 
faix trefoiled petals, 
these again ftiirrounded 
by six bifoiled petals. 
In circle, lion to L. 
with flower and stalk 
in front. Legend (in 
both seric>^ of^ petals 
together), Sn Sn Vlra 
lirdi ^aia (lion in 
centre » ; Snhhay Mala 
(misspelt) Deva, 


Circle surrounded by 
six unif oiled petals, 
these again surrounded 
by six trefoiled petals. 
Legend (in both aeries 
of petals together), « 
^rlKarunamaya 
and date 836 N.8, 

(in.VI, Fig. 2.) 


JAYA YOGA PRAKaSa MALLA. 


66 I iR 

I 83 5 
1 M 


I 


1712 I Circle surrounded by 
' eight petals. Jn circle, 
trident and imitation 
Persian characters in 
• two lines.^ Legend, 

I (in circle) ^rt &i\Jaya 
Fa-, (in petals) -ya 
I Prakdia Malta Leva. 

I Date, 832 N.s. (PI. VI, 
Fig. 3.) 


Octagon with ^ionoave 
sides. In ceDt||||^ 

resting on lot^ 
sword and wreath,, 
crescent and sun, and 
flower on either side. 
Around, in eight lo^s 
leave‘s, legend Sri 
6rl Karun&mtt/ya 
(misspelt n for n). 
(PI. VI, Fig. 3.) 


JAYA VISNU MALLA. 


M 

1741 

83 

• 

1*07 

1 



in centre, trident, imita- 
tion Persian characters 
in two lines, crescent 
and sun. Legend, &rl 
iSrl Jaya Vmiu jjjtalla 
Dwa, Date, 861 n.s. 


Scolloped circle. Within 
circle, sword and 
wreath on pedestd, 
and legend 6r% isrf 
^rl Lohanatka, Out- 
side the figure, reading 
across froniv^dd to 
side, legend Bri Jam 
Vlra Yoga Nar$rmir€ 
Malta Ikoa. (PLtI, 
Fig. 4.) 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.I). 

Obverse. 

j 

Reverse. 

68 

M 

1739 

1 

1 Circle surrounded by 

In centre, sword and 


8i*5 


four petals. In circle, 

wreath, imitation 


1-05 


trident ; in petals. 

Persian characters in 




umbrella, inaee, flower, 

two lines, two cres- 




4 ind chakra.^ Legend, 

cents and dots, and 

at 



(in circle) Sri Sri, (in 

trailing flowers. Le- 


1 


petals) Jaya Vtsnu 

gend, Sri Sri Sri 


I 


Malia Deva. Date, 8.39 

Karuuamaya. (PI. VI, 




N.S. 

Fig. 5.) 


JAVA KAJYA PRAKA^A MALLA. 


Al 

1736 

In centre, trident, imita- 

82 


tion Persian characters 

M 


in two lines, ei'csecmt 



and sun. Legend, Sri 
Sri Jaya RCijya Fra- 



hUa Deva. Date, 8. 3 6 



N.S. 

M 

1736 

Circle in centre, round 

82-5 


it a square with i)ro- 

1*05 


jections of double-key 
pattern, in circle, tri- 
dent and sun. Legend, 
(in circle) Sri 2, Jaya 
ltdjya, (in outer figure) 
Prakdia Malia Deva, 
Date, 856 n.h. 

M 

82^5 

1736 

Two interjiapting quadri- 
lateral figures with 

1*08 


concave sides. In centre, 
trident, crescent, and 
sun ; outside, in the 
angles of the figure, 
the A§^a Mangaja. 



liegend, (in centre) Sri 
Sri Jaya ltd-, (round, 
in triangles) ^ya 
Prakdia Malia Dera. 


Date, 856 k.s. 


])e8ip:Ti as in No. 67 
of Jaxja Vimu Malia. 
Legend, ^in scolloped 
circle, Sri * rl 

I^kandfhn ; outside, 
Sri Jay a Vira Yoga 
Narendra Malia Deva. 
(A very debased coin.) 
(PI. VI, Fig. 6.) 

Design similar to pre- 
ceding. Legend, (with- 
in scolloped circle) Sri 
^rl ^rl Lokandiha, 
(outside) ^rl Jaya 
Vlra Toga Narendra 
Malia J)era. (PI. VI, 
Fig. 7.) 


Design same as Nos. 
67, 69, and 70. 

Legend, (within scol- 
loped circle) Sri 
^rl Sri Lohan&tha, 
(outside) Sri Jaya 
Vlra Toga Narondra 
MalltuDwa. (PL VI, 
Fig. 8.) 




THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 
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72 iR 1736 OctHgon surroundod by Circle surrounded by 

84 I eijifht petals. In oota- eight petals, lucirole, 

1*2 ' gon, trident with cios* sword and sword oa^ 

cent on the shaft. pedestal. Legend, (in 

I Legend, (in^ octagon) circle) J^r? Srf 
i^/7 ^rl Srf Jfara Lokandtha, (in petal^ 

Sidd/ii, ^‘The success iirl 2. YoffaNareniX 

' of Kara,” (in petals) JIalla. British Mu- 

I Sn 2, hujt/a PrnldSa seum. (PI. YI, Fig. 9.) 

I Mall ft. Dute, 8G9 n.h. 

JAVA VLSVAJITA MALLA. 

73 1758 I Circle sun ounded by six Circle surrounde 

82*5 petals, which are again eight lotus petals.’^ In 

l‘()8 surrounded by six scol- circle, sword and 

' loped petals In circle, wreath on pedestal, 

trident, crescent, and and legend iSrl 

sun, and legend Sri SrJ Lohmdthu ; in 

Jlara^Sidd/n f It) petals, 2, Yoga 

lirl Sri Jaya Viiiajita Narendt a Malta. (M 
MaUft l)na Bate, 878 VI, Fig. 10 ) 

I N S. 

74 .dt 1752 I (duarter inohai ) (^irele Circle surrounded by 

21 I sui roiinded b} -six six petals. In circle, 

*70 ])Otals, ill circle. Lo- I swordand wreath, two 

good, (in circle) aSV 7, crescents and dots, and 

(in petals) riivajda two lotus buds ; in 

Malht Pei a. Date (in ‘ petals, legend ^rl jSrl 

I circle;, 872 N s. I Lokandtha. (PI. Vt, 

I I I Fig. 11.) 

DALA MAllDANA 8AHA. 


75 M 
85 
112 


1678 I Small circle in centre; 
round it a square 
divided by a svustika ; 
in circle, trident and 
two dots ; outside the 
square, above, crescent 
and sun, to 1. Boiyers, 
to r. shell and mace. 

I In square, legend ^rl 
^rl Pah Mariana Sdha 
• Peva. Below, date 
888 N.s. 


Circle surrounded by 
eight petals. In circle, 
sword and wreath on 
pedestal, crescent and 
sun, and two flowerg; 
in petals, legend JSfi 
^rl ^rt Karw/fiLmma, 
(PI. VI, Fig. 13.) 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


LIST OF GHORKA COINS. 


No. 


Metil. 

Wright. 

Size. 


Date. 

A.B. 


Obtebse. 


Rkvebse. 


M 

86-5 

M5 


M 

83 

I-IO 


rilTHVl NlRAYANA SAHA. 


(After seizure of territory at Noakot.) 


1754 


I 


I 

I 


f 


(Mohar.) Square, with 
openings in the middle 
of the bides, and with 
small circle in the 
centre, and divided into 
four (‘ompartinents by 
the four arms of a 
svASTiKA. In central 
circle, a trident. 
Around the square ; 
above, sun, moon, and 
star ; to 1., cakra (dis- 
cus) and lotus ; to r., 
shell and mace. In 
square, legend sitT hi 
rjtrnvJ k aha. yak a 
sAuA DEV A. Below, 
date 1676 (Saka era « 
175-1 A.i).). 


Similar to the reverse 
of the Malla coins of 
Jaya Bhaskara (No. 
22? PI. Ill, Fig. 6), 
Vira Mahlndra (No. 
26 ; PI. Ill, Fig. 9), 
Jaya Wgajjaya (No. 
28; Pl.lII, Fig. 11), 

kings of Kathmaniju ; 
and the obverse of 
coin of Yoga Prakusa 
of Pfitan (No. 66 ; PI. 
VI, Fig. 3). Circle 
surrounded by eight 
petals. In circle, two 
jjtraight lines, which 
represen t th e imitation 
Persian characters on 
the above noted Malla 
coins, sword and 
wreath. Legend, in 
circle, hi hi bua- 
vAnI; in petals, hi 
hi hi GOBAKirAXA’- 
THA, (Pl.VH,Fig.l.) 
Note . — From the date 
this coin was struck 
by pnTHvI nXrXtana 
after his first seizure 
of Nepal territories at 
Noakot, and before ho 
conquered thecountiy 
and took the capitals 
in 1786 A.D. 


1769 


(As King of Nepal.) 
(Mohar.) Similar to 
the preceding. Date, 
1696 6. 


Similar to the pre- 
ceding. 


THE COINAGE NEPAL, 


741 


Metai. 
No. Weight. 
Size. 


Obvebse. 


Hevebse. 


(Mohar.) Similar to 
the preceding. Date, 
169j A. 


Similar to the pre- 
ceding. But legend i 
in circle, 
L(?x'AyJT//A; in pe- 
tals, hT htl GOJtAKH A- 
THA . (Marsdei^ 

MCXXXV.) 


1771 ' (Half mohar, or suka.) Imitation Persian cha- 
Iinitution Porhiun cha- racters in two lines, 

meters in two lines In centre, sword and 

In cent) 0 , trident ; le* wreath, sun and mo^ 
gend, s;/i 3 ji/tiivT Legend, s2ffA 
.\yl7dj i\j. Date, 1693 6.' fPl. 


1771 (Double mohar.) Similar 
to the mohar No. 1. 
Date, 1693 


In centre, sword and 
wreath, sun and mo^ 
Legend, sJha 
Date, 1693 6,. (PL 
VII, Fig. 2.) ItvU.— 
The design and sym- 
bols of this coin are 
similar to the mohar 
of JA^A NliPENBBji^ 
valta (No. 16; PI. 
Ill, Fig. 1 ) ; and with 
the exception of the 
symbol on the reverse, 
to the quarter mohar 
of JA ya bhAskaea 
viLLA (No. 23; PL 
III, Fig. 6). 

Similar to the mohar 
No. 1 (M^rsden, 
Mcxxxi). Note, — THb 
is the first example of 
a double mohar. 


Gold Coi'iiage. 


N 

1768 

(Gold mohar or patla.) 

85 


Similar to the silver 

(-) 


mohar No. 1. Date, 
1600 1 

N 


(Gold half mohar or son- 

41-6 


ko-suk&.) Similar to 



the silver half mohar 


No. 8. 


Similar to the silTet 
mohar No. 1 (Mare- 
den, MCXXTJl). 


Similar to the dlvar 
half mohar No, 3 
(Marsden, ucxxria). 


J.R.A,S. 1008. 


46 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Date. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


Size. 

A.D. 



8 

N 

No 

(Gold eighth of mohar or 

Similar to procedihg 


10 

date. 

son-ko-&m.) Similar to 

(Marsden, uczxvix). 


(-) 


the preceding. No date. 

9 

AT 

o 


(Gold dam = xiir mohar.) 

(Marsden, mcxxx.) 


o 

(-) 




10 

N 

1771 

(Duitole asarfi.) Large 

Circle surrounded by 


3.56 

1 

gold piece. Similar to 

eight - pointed star 


1-25 


mohar No. 1. Date, 

Around, ornamental 




1693 k 

design ^between each 

’’ « 


1 


point ot the star. In 

> 


1 


circle, sword and dag- 
der. Legend, in circle, 
siiT 3, dhavAnT; in 
points of star, hi &itT 
hr (} orakhanA tha. 




1 

(PI VII, Fig. 4.) 


(QUEEN NAHINDRA LAKRMI DEVI.) 

11 N 1771 (Gold Buka.) Offering Imitation Persian chti- 
22*2 vase with cover in ractors in two lines. 

•63 form of atupa^ sur- In centre, trident ; 

mounted by umbroila. above, sun and moon. 

Legend, siiT srI narin- Legend, .htl hf miA- 

! IfRA LAKSMi DEVJ. V^ST. DutO, 1693 S. 

Marsden, ucxxxiii. 

I (PI. VII, Fig. 3.) 


PRATAPA SIMIIA SAHA (1774-1777 a.d.). 

12 83 1774 Device as on mohar of Device as on No. 1. 

1*15 PrthvT Narayanu Saba, | Legend, in circle, 

No. 1. Legend, 1 ^Rl ODiivshARl) in 

8rT rratXra siJanA petals, SrT hi hi 
8 Aha dev a. Dale, | oorakhanAtha, as 

1696 j on No 1. 

18 M 1775 (Suka.) Device as on I Device as on No. 4, but 

42 No, 4, but with crouch- with umbrella above. 

* *80 ing lion to 1., below. ' Legend, sAha deva. 

Legend, hT2j PBATii'A I Date, 1897 S. Thw 

(lion — ) Simha. coin ia dnjilar to 

' ' No.l7. (SwPi.vn, 

Fig. 6.) 
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No. 


Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.I). 

Obvebse. 

m. 

10-6 

•53 

No 

date. 

(Suki.) None. 

(AnT.) Sword, without 
wreath. Legend, sbT 
plaiXpa, 

M 

5*5 

•36 

No 

date. 

(Adhani.) Sword, and 
legend, snT pbatApa. 



Gold Coinoffc, 

AT 


(Gold mohar or patla.) 
Exactly similar to 
silver mohar No. 12. 

AT 

41-5 

•77 

1775 

(Gold suka.) Exactly 
similar to silver suka 
No, 13. 

AT 

11-0 

No 

date. 

(Gold sukl.) None. 
(Gold iinl.) Exactly 
similar to silver ani 
No. 14. 

AT 

65 

(-) 

No ' 
date. 

(Gold adhani.) Same 
as silver sixteenth of 
mohar. 

856 

1-25 

1776 

(Dnitole asarfi.) Device 
as on No. 10. Legend, 

hThTPBATiPA BikHA 
SlEA BETA, Date, 
1698 1^. 


Rkyebss. 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Lion to L, with paw 
raised and tail curled 
over the back, 
flower buds in front. 
Legend, sIha, Mars- 
den, MCixxvriw. (PL 
VII, Fig. 6.) 

Nothing stamped on 
reverse. Design simi- 
lar to Malla coin No. 
43, of JATA PBAKli^ 
MAT LA. (PI. IV, Fig. 
14.) 


Exactly similar to No* 
12 . 


Exactly similar to silver 
suka No. 13. Date, 
1697 id. Mandeo, 

MCXXXVI. (PI. VH, 

Fig. 6.) 

Exactly similar to silver 
an! No. 14. Marsdon, 
Mcxxxvm. 


Same as silver six- 
teenth. 


Similar to the dnitole 
asarft of PfthvI N&ra- 
yana, No. 10. 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAI 

Revebse. 

No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Oetebse. 


RAJENDRA 

LAKSMi DEVI (as Queen Consort). 

21 

M 

1776 

(Suki.) Vase for offer- 

Device as on No. 10 of 


21*5 


ings with cover in form 

Narindra Laksm^l 


1 -68 


of stupa. Sun and 

De\i. Date, 1698 




moon. Legend, ^JtThT 


« 



ItJjnyDh'A LA KsMi DEVJ. 





Gold Coll} age. 


22 

AT 

1775 

(Gold suki.) Similar to 

Similar to the pre- 


21-0 


the preceding. 

ceding. Date, 16971%. 


•68 



Marsdf^, mcm. 


KA3TA BAHADUR SAHA (1776 

-1799 A.i).). 

23 

M 

1783 

(Mohar.) Device as on 

Similar to No. 1. 


84 

1 

1 No. 1. Legend, snl 



1-12 


iijtl .SllT J{A.\A BAUlDrn 





sXha itkVA. Date, 





1705 


24 

M 


(Double mohar.) Similar 

Similar to the pre- 


169 

1 

to the preceding. (Date 

ceding (a small thick 


•97 


not noted.) 

coin). 

25 

M 

1790 

1 (Suka.) Device as on 

Device as on No. 4. 


41 


1 No. 4. Legend, iff/ 

Legend, sAma leva. 


•86 


1 llAEA BAUlDim. 

Date, 1712 S. 

26 

M 

1783 

\ 

1 (Suki.) Sword and 

Device as on No. 11. 


19 


1 wreath, two suns, cres- 

Legend, ini eha- 


•76 


1 cents, and stars. Le- 

vAsL Date, 1706 ». 




' gend, knJ EAXA BAHA- 

' 




DUR 8lHA DEV A. 


27 j 

M 

No 

(Am.) 

Marsden,M 0 Xin-iicxuT 

1 

11 

date. 



1 

(-) 




28 

M 

No 

(Adhani.) 

Marsden,MCXiJi-MCXiit 


5-5 

date. 




(-) 




29 

M 

No 

(Dfim.) Minute coins . 

Marsden^HOEiw-iKwwv 


•6 

date. ’ 

of thin silver. 
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No. 

Mstax.. 

Weight. 

Date. 

Obteese. 

Revbbse. 


Size. 

A n. 




Oold Coinage, 


80 


31 


82 


83 


AT 

1796 

( D iiitole a<^ arft . ) Square 

358 


surrounded by four 

1-25 


petals at the (orners 
and four outer petals 
at the sides. In outer 
petals : top, sword and 
wreath, crestent and 
hun ; to 1., cakra and 
lotus ; to r., shell and 
itiaco. In comer petals, 
floral device. In square, 
legend, /iij snT htl jjana 
liAirXDlJi SJHA DfVA. 
Below, date 1718 S. 

AT 

1778 

(Gold moliar or patla.) 

85*5 


Exactly similar to ml ^ er 

(-) 


mohar No. 23. Date, 
1700 

N 

1778 

(Gold Buku.) Exactly 

41 ; 


similar to silver half 

(-) 


mohar No. 25. Date, 
1700 

(Gold sukT.) None. 

(Gold anl.) None. 

AT 

1 


(Gold dam.) Minute 
pieces of thin gold leaf, 
weighing less than a 
grain. 


Similar to No. 10. (PI. i 
VII, Fig. 7.) 


Exactly similar to 
silver mohar No. 23. 
Marsdeii; mcxiii- 

MCXLtT. 

Exactly similar to silver 
half mohar No. 25. 


Marsden, ncxLn-KCZLtv 


34 


RAJENDRA. LAKSMI DEVI. 


(As Queen Regent for her minor son Rana Bah^ur S&ha.) 


M 

1778 

(Quarter mohar.) Cakra 

22 


on pedestal. Legend, 

•67 


iSrT ^nl RlJENDRA 
LAKSMi DEVL 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines^, 
trident, and two cres- 
cents and stars, le- 
gend, djtliMlBMArZJiT, 
Date, 1700 6. PL 
VII, Fig. 8. Marsto^ 
xoxLi (a). 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL, 


Msial. jj 

No. Weight. . ^ * Obverse. Revebse. 

Size. 

KAJA RAJESVAEI DEVI. 

(? Slave-girl married by Eana Bahadur.) 

1789 (Sukl.) Device as on SimilartoNo.il. Date, 
No. 11, without the 1711 6. JTote.— 

umbrella above. Lc- There is a similar coin 

gend, sal 2, hXja of date 1712. Mars- 

hXJEsvAnl DEvI. don mcxlv is a similar 

coin of date 1716 = 

1794 A.D. 

GIRVANA YUDDHA VIKRAMA SAHA (1799-^816 a.d.). 

36 M 1806 (Mohar.) Device as on Similar to No. 1. But 

83*5 No. 1 except legend in legend in circle^ 

1*06 place of crescent and 3, jihavAnI. 

sun. Legend: above 
square, sj?/ spJ saT ; 

"within square, olnvA^i 

VIWDHA VIKHAMA SAHA 

7)Li'A, Date, 1728 6. 

37 Al I j (Double mohar.) 

38 I (Large silver coin similar Similar to No. 10. 

255 to the duitole asarfi.) 

1*25 Device similarto No. 10, 

but no svaittka within 
I the square. Date, 

I 1725 6. 

39 Al (Half mohar.) 

40 M (Quarter mohar.) 

41 M ti (Eighth of mohar.) 

42 At (Sixteenth of mohar.) 

43 M No ‘‘ /Sf;a«<iA;a! with central “Circle enclosing 

Square, date. circle enclosing trident. daggeT( a sword) with 

34*4 Legend, gIrvAna wreath, and legend 

•6 7VDDHA VIKRAMA BABA ipf BHAVABJ \ 

DEV A, No date,” IMe. drole 6rI in 

— The obverse of this comer (pL xxvin, 

coin is the same as 11 ).” Cmtalogue of 

the device forming the Coins in the Indian 

square on the mohar, Museum, 

and of the same liae. (1908), vol. h 291. 



85 At 
21 
•80 
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No. 

Mktal. 

Wbight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.D. 

Obveese. 

Rbvbbse. 

44 

N 

85*5 

(-) 

1799 

Gold Goi'iiage, 
(Gold mohar.) Similar 
to the silver mohar 
No. 36. Date, 1721 6. 

i 

Similar to the silvair 
mohar No. 86. 
Marsden, hoxlvu. 

45 

N 

356 

1-25 

— 

(Duitoleasarfl.) Device 
as on No. 10. 

Similar to No. 10. 

40 

N 

170 

•94 

1799 

(Gold double mohar or 
bakla.) Similar to the 
silver mohar No. 36. 
Date, 1721 S. 

Similar to the silver 
mohar No. 36. 
Marsden, ifcxLVZ. 

47 

i 

N 

42 

•75 

1 


(Gold suka.) Circle 
surrounded by eight 
petals. In circle, sword 
and wreath. In petals, 
legend ,inT hi hi 

GlHVlKA YULDHA, 

Small square, inscribed 
diagonally within 
large one. In centre 
square, trident; above 
outer square, crescent 
and sun. Legend, 
above square, vi ; 
within square, kmama 
sliiA. Date, 1732 
(PI. VII, Fig. 10.) 

48 

N 


(Gold suk!.) 


49 

N 


(Gold ani.) 



(QUEEN) SIDDHI LAKSMl UEVi (1810-1814 i.D.). 


50 

’ AT 


(Bakla, or gold double 


158 


mohar.) 


•70 


51 

N 


(Gold sukl.) 


RAJENDRA 


52 


JR 1 

1816 

82-8 


V07 1 



VIKRAMA SAHA 

(Mohar.) Device as on 
No. 1. But with legend 
above the square. 
Legend within square, 
J^rl ^rl Rdjendra 
Vthram Sdha Leva. 
Date, 1738 


(1816-1847 A.D.). 
Similar to No. P. 
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THE COINAGE OF NEPAL. 


No, 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Size. 

Date. 

A.l). 

i 

OfiVERBE. 

Eeteese. 

'^63 

M 


1 

(Double mohar.) 


' 54 

M 

42 

•82 

1824 

(Siika.) Device as on 
No. 17. Legend, ^rl 
&ri ^rl Rujendra Vi, 

Device as on No. 17. 
Legend, hrama Sdha 
Deva. Date, 1746. 

55 

M 


(Quarter mohar.) 


56 

M 

6 

•52 

No 

1 date. 

1 (AnI.) Sword, crescent, 

' and sun. Legend, Sri 
Riijmdra Ft. 

Mace. Legend, krawa 
Saha Leva. No date. 

A 

57 

Al 


1 (Adhanl.) 


58 

N 


Bold Coiniage. 
(Gold mohar.) 


59 

N 


(Duitole asarfi.) Of 
same denomination as 
No. 10. 


60 

1 

N 


(Baklu, or gold double 
mohar.) 


61 

N 


(Gold Buka.) 


62 

N 


(Gold suki.) 


68 

N 


(Gold ani.) 


(QI7EEN8) LAE8UI DEVI ksd SU]!fDARl DEVI (1816-1832 a.d.). 

64 

SL 


(Suki.) 


^65 



(Am.) 


66 

* 

/r 

\ 

Bold Coinage, 

(Baku, or gold douUe 
mohar.) 


67 

Jf 


(Gold tukl.) 


66 



(Gold &iiT.) 
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No. 

Metal. 

Weight. 

Date. 

Obvebse. 

Rbvebsb. 


Size. 

A.D. 


* 


69 


M 

20*6 

•76 


1824 


QUEEN (SAMRAJYA) 

(SukL) Vase for offerings 
with co^er in form of 
s/fl/M, with flowers on 
either side. Legend, 
Sri Samrajya Lalml 
Deih 


70 


71 

72 


73 


LAKSMl DEVI. W 

Imitation Persian chSf 
raoters in two lines. 
In centre, trident ; 
above, crescent and 
sun. Legend, 1^1 iSrl 
BhavQnl. Date, 1746^. 
Note . — This coin is 
wrongly described in 
the Catalogue of the 
Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, as Hutnped 
bull r.»» (C.C.I.M.C., 
vol. i, p. 291, and 
pi. xxviii, fig. 12). 
From the plate it 
appears that a lump 
of metal has stuck on 
to the coin, partly 
concealing the trident, 
and this has been taken 
for a “ humped bull.” 


SURENDRA VIKRAMA SAHA (1847-1881 a.d.). 

(Mohur.) Device as on Similar to No. 1. 


M 1 

1849 

85-2 


1-1 


M 


M 

No 

42 

date. 

•8 


M 

No 


date. 


No. 1, but with legend 
above the square, 
in place of crescent and 
sun. Legend within 
the square, iSrl iSrJ 
Suremra Vikrama Sdha 
Deva. Date, 1771 6. 

(Double mohar.) 

(Sukft. ) Imitation Per- 
sian character in two 
lines. In centre, l^i- 
dent. Legend, orl Sri 
iSn Surendra Ft. 

(Sukl.) 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in twf'lines. 
Legend, hrama SdiU 
Ihva, 
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THE COINAGE OF NEFAI.. 


No. 

Metal. 

1 Weight. 

Date. 

Obvebse. 

Bevebsr. 

« 

1 Size. 

A.T), 



^4 

M 

, No 

(Am.) In centre, sword; 

In centre, mace; above, 


10*7 

date. 

above, crescent and sun. 

two pellets. Legend, 


•6 

1 

Legend, ^rl SurenAra V%. 

8dha Leva. 

75 

M 

j No 

(Adhiinl.) Similar to 

Similar to preceding. 


52 

•5 

1 date. 

preceding. 

76 

M 

No 

( Paisa. ) Similar to pre - 

Nothing on the reverse : 


21 

date. 

ceding. 

these coins are so thin 


•4 

1 

that tlw die of the ob- 
verse shows through. 


77 

M 

No 

(Phoka dam or cun 

Similar to the pre- 


•35 

date. 

dam = zls of a mohar.) 

ceding. 


•30 to -35 


Minute coins on silver 




leaf. Similar to pre- 
1 ceding. 





Gold CoinoAje, 


78 

N 

1816 

(Gold moliar.) Similar 

Similar to the silver 


85-3 


1 to the silver inohar 

mohar No. 70. 


1-04 


' No. 70. Date, 1738 S. 


79 

N 

1847 

(Large gold coin.) 

Similar to No. 10. 


356 


Circle surrounded by 

(PI. VII, Fig. 9.) 


1-23 

1 

triple lines, forming an 
eight-pointed star. In 
circle, sword and 
^ wreath; in the points 
of the star^ pellets ; in 
the outer angles, | 
above, crescent and 









1 

1 

1 

sun; to 1., eakra and 

I lotus; to r., shell and 
’ mace. Legend, in 

' 6rl ^ri Sunnira 

' 




Vihrofm S&ha Deva. 
Date below, 1769 S. 


60 

N 

— 

1 (Bakin, gold doable 

1 mohar.) 
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No. 

Mxtal. 

Wbight. 

Date. 

Obvebse. 

Bxvimsic. 


Size. 

A.n. 



81 

N 

No 

(Gold suka.) Similar 

Similar to silver suKi 


42 

•8 

date. 

to silver suka No. 72. 

No. 72. 

82 


No 

(Gold sukl.) 




date. 


83 



(Gold iinl.) Similar to 

Similar to ailrer fin! 




silver ani No. 74. 

■ No. 74. 

84 



(Gold adhani.) Similar 

Similar to silver No. 7 5. 




to silver No. 75. 


85 



(Gold pai, one thirty- 
secondth of a mohar ) 

' 

8 



(Phoka dam oi cun dam.) 
Minute gold coins 
similar to No. 77. 



(QUEEN) TRAILOKYARAJA LAKSMi DEVI. 

87 M 1847 I (Sukl.) Device ur on Device as on No. 11, 

20-5 No. 11. Legend, Sfl butwith two crescent* 

*75 I TratloKt/a Laksml Devi, and dots. Legend, Nr! 

I Sri Bhavdm. Date, 

1769 

Gold Coinage. 

88 jV 1849 (Gold mohar.) Date, 

1771 S. 

89 jV' — (Gold sukl.) Similar to Similar to silver No, 87. 

I silver No. 87. 


(QUEEN) SURA RAJA LAKSll DEVI. 

90 A7 (Gold sukl.) Indian Central ciroleenoUl^ 

21*2 Museum, Calcutta. ing trident. lfgwid» 

^ *74 “ Temple ” (should be, in field, Srj Srt 

* vase for offerings with Bhav&nly 1790. In 

cover in form of stUpa) mint oonditian. (PL 
** between fiowers in xxviii, 13.) ’’ 
centre ; in field, legend C.C.I.M.C., p. 292. 
i^r! Sura Eaja Laksml 
DevV^ 
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THE COINAGE OF XEPAL. 


No. 

Metai.. 

Wkioht. 

Date. 

OaVEBSE. 

i 

Size. 

A.n. 





Copper Coinage. 

91 

M 

1876 

(Dak a: sixteenth of 


153 


mohar.) In centre, plain 


1*1 


Mpiare. Omamcntul 

design in upper and 
lateral marginal spaces. 
Legend in square, 

^ri Surendra Fthama 




SdhaBeva. Date below, 
1798 S. 

92 

JE 

1873 

(Paisa = thirty-sccondth 


73 


of mohar.) Similar to 


•9 


the preceding. Date, 
1795 S. 

93 

M 

1871 

(Copper dam.) No device. 


,17*5 to 20 


Legend, Nr7 NepCil. 


1 *52 




Beye&se. 


In centre, plain square, 
ornamental design in 
surrounding spaces. 
Legend in square, ^r? 
A l iSrl Nepal SarlUr, 
Government of 
Nepal.*’ (Device 
similar to No. 88, vide 
PL VII, Fig. 11.) 

Similar '' to the pre- 
ceding. (PL VII, 
Fig. 11.) 


No de^ ice. Legend, 
Sarkdr. Date, 93 


PPTHVI VIRA VIKRAMA SAFA (1881 ad.). The present king. 


94 


M 

82‘d 

1-02 


1883 




96 


M 
t#,86-2 
^ I 

M 

340 

Ml 


1899 


1896 


(Mohar.) Device as on 
No. 1 , but with legend 
SrJ iSrl above in place 
ot crescent and s^. 
Legend, in square, Nr? 
Prthvl Tlra Vtkrama 
Setha Deva, Date below, 
1 805 Note . — This 

is a smaller coin than 
his subsequent mohars. 
The side of the square 
is only *52 inch, aziA the 
legend is in smaller 
letters. 

Similar to the preceding, 
but larger square, and 
legend in larger letters. 
Date, 1821 f^. 

(Four mohar.) Similar 
to the mohar Ko. 94. 
Date, 1817 ^ 


Similar to No. 1. 


Similar to the pre- 
ceding. 

Similar to the mohar 
No. 94. TIii» 

coin ia *12 inch ia 
thioknle^ 
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No. 


Hbtal. 

Weight. 

Size. 


Date. 

>.D. 


Oevebse. 


97 


M 

170 5 
1-08 


(Double mohar.) Similar 
to mohar No. 94. Date, 
1811 


Betebsb. 


98 


M 

42*4 

85 


1895 


(Suka.) Trident in small 
central circle ( )ii either 
side : abo\ e, crebcent 
.ind sun; below, two 
floweis. Legend, jSrl 
iirl Frthvl Vira Vt- 
krama Saha l)t\a. 


Imitation Persian cha- 
racters in two lines. 
In centre, sword and 
wreath. Ornamented 
with two groups of 
three pellets above 
and also below, and 
two of four pellets in 
centre. Legend, iferawii 
Baha Leva. 1'817 6. 


99 


JR 
21 2 
‘73 


I (Silk!.) Vusefor offerings 
with co\or in form of 
stupa. Legend, 

I Prthvi Vira Pikrama 
I Huha Deia. 


Trident in small 
central circle. Above, 
on either side, orescent 
and sun. Legend in 
field, ^rl Brl BJmdnl. 


100 


JR 

11-5 

•50 


No 

date. 


(An! ) In centre, sword ; 
above, to 1. crescent, 
to r. dot for sun. Le- 
gend, Sfl Prthvi Vira 
Ft. 


In centre, mace. Le- 
gend, krama S&ka 
Piva. 


101 


JR 

6-2 

•45 


(Adhani.) Similar to the 
pioceding. 


Similar to the pre*^ 
ceding. ^ ^ 


102 


JR 

2-1 

•4 


103 


JR 

-86 

•85 



(Faisfi mohar.) In centre, 
swOrd. Legend, ^rl 
Pfthvi Vira. 


(Fhoka dam, or cun 
dam.) Minute silver 
coin, similar to the pre- 
ceding. 


No device. Ihe coin 
is so thin that 
of the obvntjofiSM 
through. ^ ^ 

a'* 

Similar to me pre- 
ceding. 

coin is of aame de- 
nomination as No« 77 
of Surendni Tikraann 
Saha. 
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Date. 

A.D. 


Obtekse. 


Ebtebse. 


104 

AT 

105 

N 

106 

N 

107 

N 

108 

N 

109 

N 

no 

N 

111 

N 

112 

M 

1 

113 

M 


76-6 


•87 



Gold Coinage, 

(Gold mohar.) Similar I 
to silver mohar No. 95. 

(Duitole asarfi.) Large 
gold coin of same type 
ab No. 10. 

(Gold suka.) 

(Gold sukT.) 

(Gold anl.) 

(Gold adbaiu.) 

(Gold pai.) 

(Minute pieces of gold 
leaf.) I 

Copper Coinujge, 

I (Dak = Bixte#ilth of Similar to paUa No. 1 13. 

mohar.) Sinalar to 
I paisa No. 113. 

1894 I (Poisa — thirty-socondth Plain square. In mar- 
of mohar.) Device gin: above, crescent 

I similar to dak and paUa and sun ; on sides and 

I of Surendra Yikrama below, ornamental de- 
Saha (PI, VII, Fig. 1 1 ), Legend : nbbve, 

but with crescent and jpA: in square, jPaia- 
sun and legend In * NSitha Nipal 

place of omadi^. )fia4upati» Lord of 

Legend, as noted above, Nepal ” ). 
iSrl ; in square, 5, 

I Ffihvl Vira Vihrama 

I MaLeva, Date below, 

1951 (Samvat). 

(D&k • sixteenth of Similar to pais& No. 
mohar.) Device and 116 (rid? PL VH 
legend similar to paiaA Fig. 13)|^ 

No. 116. ^ 





THE OOIKAPE OF NEPM- 


m 


No. 

Mstil. 

Weight. 

Size 

Date. 

A D. 

Obyebse. 

Hetebbe. 

115 


1893 

(Paisa “thirty-secondth 

Within circle, aut- 


82 3 


of raohar ) Circle, sur- 

rounded by eight- 


•9 


rounded by eight- 

pointed star and orna- 




pointed star, within a 

mental border, as on 




scolloped border, con- 

the obverse, small 




taming cre8< t nt be- 

central circle, con- 




tween each point of the 

taimng trident Le- 



j star Witliin circle 

gend aiound central 



1 two kulhuR (Gorkhii 

circle, ^ri 5, BhavOnl 




knives) crossed, above 

(date, 1950 Samvat), 




them (footprints 

Gorkkd Sarkdr. (PI 




of Visnu), and around, i 

VII, Fig 13.) 




legend Sn 5, Pfthvl 





Vfra nkrama JSdha 





Dei a 


116 



(Paisa *= thiity-secondth 

Within rude wreath, 




of mohar ) Within a 

legend iSrl 5 JShi^ 




rudely-foinied wreath, 

vdnl Nepdl Sarldt, 


1 


legend *SVl 5, Prthl 

Date, 1953 Banlyat. 




Vha Viham^ Sdha 

(PI Vll, Fig. 12.) 




Beta 

Note, — The obverse 





and reverse of this 





coin are transposed on 




1 

the Plate 
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Jit&mitra Malla. 


THE COINAaE OF NEPAL. 


767 . 



1908 . 


’40 


apparently in a rebellion ; 12 1752 A isvajita. 

see Wright, p. 224. ' ' 

13 1768 Dala Mardana Saha. 
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XVIII. 

THE PAHLAVI TEXT OF TASNA LXXI (8p. LXX). 1-88* 

FOR THE FIRST TIME CRITICALLV TREATED.* 

By professor LAWRENCE MILLS. 

J^RASOSTAR. the holy, asked of ZartW^t, the saint: 

^ive me the answer, (O thou) foremost ^ ZarfH^t 
(iiiftst pre-eminent in authority and initiative), [that is to 
say, before - this Den, 0 ZavtuM, thou didst come] : — 

(2) Which is the full^ recital of the liturgies? which 
is the summarised -celebration^ of the GCiOoh? (3) There- 
upon said ZartuM: to Awharmazd, the Holy Chief of 
A(T)h (as the Ritual), do I sacrittce.*^ 

(4) And 1 sacrifice to Zartri^t,i\\e Holy Chief of A(r)Sa 
(not ' gloss ’ ; here we might of course suppose that a 
pause or interval is to be accepted. The sentence looks 
like an interpolation. This extraordinary mention of Z, is 


* The tf*\t upon which this translation has been made has been 
carefully prepared with the collation of all the MSS., and will appear 
in due course. Only the early, and necessarily uncritical, translations 
into Parsi -Persian and (lujarati have preceded this os in a continuous 
treatment. 

* Hardly here in the text moaning simply * beforehand.’ 

In the gloss, however, the idea of temporal priority seems present. 
The Persian MS. with B. give.s us *peii ar den' lak mat' hanlh/ which is 
far better than *ppJ! adln' lak maid' Za/raBukra ^came before the Dfin* 
as being its author. He was also at the * summit of humanity,’ a.s being 
a iert of * second Adam.’ See also (4), where sacriiice is ofTered him 
next after that to Ahura. See his Frava(r)Si, the object of saoii^ce 
at 5, and mentioned I before the AmeSa Spenta. He is semi-deifiid^ 
almost *a Lord from Heaven.’ 

* The Persian MS* and B. insert frd£, ‘the forth -recital,* with the 
idea of an uninterrupted delivery of it. 

* HankwrtlgJh is the noun-form of hatikdraydmi in Y. I, and can hardly 
mean 'a summing-up* in the ordinary restricted sense; it iS’as ‘the 
snmming-ap * in the act of ‘celebration.* The Persian MS. has tomdm. 

” This was iodeed a worthy answer, for it implied everything. 
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an apt illustration of the fact that he, Z,y had been long 
among the dead. The conceptions as regards his person 
are here altogether changed). 

(5) Yea, I sacrifice to the Frava(r)^i of ZartUSt, (the 
leading) saint, (6) and to the Holy Aim(T)/h,iq)enta8, (7) 
and to the holy, and good, and heroic (or ' effective ’), and 
august Frava(r)§i8‘^ of all the saints, (8) of those of the 
world (whose sphere is below), and of those of Heaven ; 
(9) and I sacrifice to the Chief most eminent ^ (avartUm = 
apanotemeni), who of the*’ Yazats has the most closely 
approached us (in his course),* who is the most deserving 
(of our worship) of the "' chiefs of A(v)Mt, the inost sur- 
passing {avarmatartHm = aivmaadstnnein) in his course,® 
the holy one, with the ritual enunciation of a chief of 
a(r)ki, (10) And I sacrifice to Ariharmdzdi the holy 
[with an enunciation^ of (h^- fitted for) this ritual Chief ; 

(11) and I sacrifice to the entire body^ of Adluirmizdy 

(12) and to all the A'tne( r)kiHpentaH, (18) And 1 sacrifice 
to every one® who is a chief of A(r)kKy (14) and to the 
entire Dtn of the Mazda, - wo rah ippera (with all its 
commandments, its ritual, and its doctrin(‘) ; (1.5) and to 
all the measures (or ‘metres' also of the sacred OdtOic 
verse); (l(i) and to all the august® Lore of the Mazda- 
yasniana (the Holy MdOra - (q>enia\ (17) and to all 
the Law - againat - the - Demons (the V idatva - dcltd, the 


.* * The Penates. ® Or ‘the most ascendant. 

* ‘ More closely than the other YaSats ’ ; hardly ‘ moat closely 
approaching us trom them,’ though the word ia min. 

* See note 5. • Again min. * RaseSnXta^ 

^ ^ To all the body,’ a somewhat curious expression. One oannot say 
t^|{ the Zoroastrians of the time of this later edited commentary would 
have objected to a * body ’ for Ahura any more than the early Israelites 
objected to the corporeal manifestations of Yohveh. They simply could 
only think of the ‘Heavens’ as His ‘clothing.’ Or, are the Ame(rJSa‘ 
ifpenti^ here dimly alluded to as ‘ His body ’ ? See Y. 1, 2, hukenpttma-* 

* Dt. ‘to all even.* ® Or ‘holy.’ 

The 8 of \fid8yiLm is conspicuously false for the Av.-Pahl. sign for 
‘ e ’ of the transitional period. 
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•» 

Vendvdad) do I sacrifice^ (18) and to all the long over- 
course (‘the traditional pre-eminence* of it), (19) and to 
all the holy Yazata who are spiritual (or ‘ of the Heavens *), 
and to those also who are of earth, (20) and (even again) 
to all the holy, good, heroic (effective), and august ^ 
frava(r)Ua of the saints, and to all the creatures made 
by Mazda, the holy, (21) who wore (therefore) endowed 
with A(7')<a (that is ‘sacred and clean’), and (originally) 
so created through A(r)^i. (22) And I sacrifice also 

therewith to the priestly statutory ^enactments constructed 
with (or ‘ corroborated by *) A( r)^i ; (23) and to the sacred 
(religious) authority, (as) the continuous (or ‘ forth -uttered 
frCiz') sacrificial liturgy {frCty(tM),^ with A(r)kL (perhaps 
the Vpyulldad Sctdc was liero meant ; it was continuous, 

‘ without coniineutary *), even to that tvhich was holy (24) 
within (or ‘among’) the holy prafee-lore, (made widely 
known) ^ through the celebrations of the ritual A(r)&i, 

(25) And to all the Five holy GdOa^ also do I sacrifice, 
(2(i) and to all the direct intoning® (fmvdniekti) of the 
sacrifice, and to its responsive® parts {patlrak roveSnih), 
and to its taking up (sic, avar* vaxddne^i)'^ (again after 
tlife response); (27) and to all the Slot' -Yaana (these 
yct87Ut-Yasts), and to all the words (spoken forth) of 
Adharmazd (contained in the inspired documents), (28) 
which are the smiters against ® evil thought, (26) against 
evil speech, (30) and evil deeds, (31) which are the cutters- 
down® of the evil thought, (32) and evil word, (33) and 

Or ‘holy.’ The public statutes. ® YazehtXK 

* The Persian has rmShtlr (sic), as if celebration or ‘announcement’ 

in a public service were held in view. . ^ 

® ‘ The forth-going, ® ‘ Its meeting flow,* pai^t^leldx. 

^ Here we have a jar again persistently recognised in the sense of 
jaaretlni&i; so the Persian MS. giri/tan; even Spiegel's form 
might be deciphered amr-glrelhiih, and not avar sarsSnik, Should we 
aocwle here to ' tradition ’ ? 

»8ee m^Hm and the acc. of the original. ^ 

• ‘ Cutters-on * (sic ) ; here we have the gen. of the original. 
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evil deed, (34) who are the most the cutters-down ^ of 
eveiy evil thought, (35) and word, and most annihilating^ 
(36) of every evil deed. (37, 38) It is like as when the 
Fire cuts dry wood, purified, and well sought out (that is, 
'selected*) for the burning [that is (it is as) when the 
Fire has cut it, and has put it on (so the bard hAinx(*t1lnt) 
for the burning of the Imvas offering (this for ltdvayeiti), 
and as when (a€y) it burns it {daz'a%ti)\ ^ 

' As regards the form atm-kar(e)ta (A h^reta {'*)), I now abandon 
my former adhesion to the hint of miqlrlt ; see belo\\ , preferring my 
alternative in the note See S B E xxxi at the place Xotice that'^flie 
word (or ‘ words ’) are the ‘ cutting sm oid * 

‘ The Persian text and that of B alone hete afford us a ooSiect text 
throughout, the Pers confirming B (D., Pt 4) 

A. (DJ , .1®, Oxford C*) has in 31, man' havend miHm mqlrltdr (f)* 
duJfmcU I in 32, nui7i' ^vpnd mtHm mqlrJtdr (1)* daJihik • uxt' (sic, 
dtMtfkxt' ?) ; in 33, karPnltdr (a blot ocours as if a m 

had been first written) f ly dftJihiimrk' (’ dulUi-) ; in 34, man' havend fnS*im 
niglrUdrtum fi)* hartnsp' dfihnat (’) ; in 35, man' hatvnd meHm mqirinUdr 
^notice the nt, as if the first intention had been to write luglr , while 
this A. has again ntkarend (or m karend) in 38) (1)* ham ^ seems inserted 
in the MS. ) (’ ) * m 36, man' havend mJP'xm karenltdrtiim (f)* 

kairvusp' d^uvarSt' {^dOM-) 

The text of B. is everywheiA karin , never rngh--, except correctly 
aa s hupairlMem at end pi 37 flrroneousl) so placed in the MSS. ; it 
ahoold form the beginnin^f 38) 4 

So the text ot C., t^fl^ersiaa MS., as indicated by its translation; 
it has forms of 5nrfda»lthroughoat E (Sn^has ntylrtfar in 

81, osar 1° nJgXHtadr in 33 ; (JWe D.,%ie Munich oopy 

of this K®, vpl’s original, does not follow Sp. in this 33; it has ovor 
harinlUdr, while in 34 Sp hiidlhelf has avar karSnUartHm), So Sp« 
continues with avar ha/rirdtartilm in 35, and mJP'im karMtdrfUm in 88 , 
With karipnd in 38. The curious error of niglr- evidently arose from 
the presence of the correct nigtrU' in 37 (or in the beginning of 88) » 

Vnr h&vapfUi A., D., E. have only the Mvan^ for which B. has ImA 
so freidy ; C. also translates ivihad^ apparently to repreftJK 
B't ^ ^he form of a gloss, after a9y and he, 

* Ae text of B. here is m x^p niglrUak (?so, or niplrU^ 00 ( 7 }) 
hiffolf (C. hwfdph) pavan dddacM afy Otax^ l^rd hanx^dnt Oly 

Pisreilh transl^on has ru nlfftHdah'^dvar burad pah <1 < « • 
^7 ) ; t he dM hth nihad, kU bih utaad, 

7^1 is here supplied, 

t Ptebably uMining ddazi9n; see B, and tbe origiimt 
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THE BISTORT OF TBS CITT OF KABAVJ ABtt 
OF KIBO TASOVARXAB. 


B\ VINCENT A. SMITH. 


“1^ ANAUJ, the most famous of Indian cities daring the 
period extending from the early years of the seventh 
to the close of the twelfth century, undoubtedly was 
founded in very ancient times, but when, how, or by 
whom it is impossible to ascertain. The city is mentioned 
not only in both the great epics, the existing texts of 
which date fioni many different ages, but also in the ^ 
MahdhhdHhya of Patafijali, which is known to have been 
written in or about 160 nc. Its jUfamiation, therefore, 
must be anterior to 200 n c., but nothing more definite can 
be said on the subject ^ 


^ I am indebted to the late Professor Kielhorn and Dr. Onerson for 
the reference to Pataftjali, who gives as examples of a certain gram* 
tnatical rule, the forms Ahichchhatrl and KOnyahuhjl in the sense of 
a woman born at Ahichchhatra and Ka^u] respectively {MahShhAshyti^ 
ed. Kielhorn, vol ii, p 233, 1. 7) Tim use ^ the adjective formed 
froA the name of the city or town is decisive proof that K&nyakubja 
was a welhknown place in the second cent mw j p c Dr. Gnerson has 


kindly examined to m< ^ 
or holy places, gwen in*^ 


I references in the^ios A list of HrthaSt 
hh , 111 , 8818, includes the 

At Kanyakubja Kau4ika 

Vifivamitra) drank aoma with Indra.*’ Bohtlingk and Roth also cito 
JHhh*, i, 6651; 111 , 11044; xiif, 216, for the form Kanyakubja as the 
name of a town or country. 

In the Rftmftyana the name K&nyakubja {v,(. Kanya-) occurs in only 
one passage, namely i, 3, in Schlegers edition. The passage is wanting 


inlttie Calcutta edition, and probably is an interpolation. But ohaptere 
82lmd 88 of Book i, in the Calcutta edition, give as part of the stoiy 
of Vilv^Smitra's ancestors, a long account of the well-known legend <rf 
fjhe cjrippled {Mjm) maidens {kanydU Gie daughters of Ku^inftl:^ dii4 
this indirect reference may be understood to imply the|| autliQi^i 
knowMgC of the town of Kanyakubja. Concerning the variant speft&ng 
of th# name see subsequent notes. The statement made hy 

Bk. if V. 117) that Kanyakubja was included m the edstsMee 
oonqiMS ei|ieot«l by Jalauka, the son of Afoka, oinnot be relied on l# 
good of the alleged fact, 
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Commentators ordinarily assume that the city of Kanaiig 
is mentioned twice in the (hography of Ptolemy, written 
about ] 40 A.D., firstly, under the name of Kanagora, and 
secondly, under that of Kanogiza (Bk. vii, ch. 1, sec. 52 ; 
ch. 2, sec. 22 ; transl. McCrindle, iTid. Ant, xiii, 352, 380). 
But the assumption has been made somewhat rashly, and 
with little justification. The name Kanogiza, which bears 
some slight resemblance to Kanyakubja or Kanauj, occurs 
in a list of the inland towns and villages of Transgangetic 
India, and is placed in long 143'", lat. 32". Beyond 
the slight resemblance of name, no reason exists for 
identifying Kanogiza with Kanauj, and it is luiHkely that 
Ptolemy should assign to Transgangetic India a town 
actually situated on the bank of the Ganges. Unfortunately, 
not one of the places named in the list which includes 
Kanogiza can be recognized, and the attempts to identify 
them are all utterly unconvincing 

Kanagora, long 135®, lat 30° 40', is one of seven towns 
enumerated as belonging to Prasiak^, or the East. Three 
of these towns are Sambalaka, Adisdara, and Sagala, which 
probably repr^en^ respSietively Sambhal in Bohilkha^d, 
Ahiehchhatra (Adil^ot, etc ), now Kamnagar in the Bat^li 
District of the same province, and SAkala, the modern 
3i0lk6t jp^ the Panjab. ^It would be natural to find 
Kanauj m such company«iMl||||[|fjit is possible that Kanai^ra 
may be intended for thorny. but there is nothing like 
proof of the supposed idenl||&. It is obvious that if 
Kanagora of Prasiak$ in long. IwT, lat. 30° 40' be Kanai^, 
the Kanogiza of Transgangetic India, in long. 143°, lat. 
cannot sIsd be identified with that city. Consequcin|r« 
no adequate reason remains for the customary poaitiya 
BWumption tkat Kanauj is mentioned in the 
o£ Ftcdbmy, although it is true thlfo the town wab tJjuin 
epfietont importance to be mentioned, add ito WMnO 
be eonoeale^ in the cprmpt form of Kaangonh, ' ' 
Itanatf) or KanOj, the still in u^ ^ 
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aoieient, and can be proved to have he^ earraat 
fifteen hundred years a,go.^ The transiitciration, 
or Ka-no-yi, used by Fa-hien at the beginning of tlie 
fifth century, certainly represents, as Watters observes, 
the ordinary spoken name Kanauj or KanOj. The fuller 
Sanskrit form Kanyakubja (also spelled Kanyakubja and 
Kanyakubja), which may be an artificial literary modi- 
fication of the vernacular name, was preferred by Hiuen 
Tsang, who transliterated it as Ka-no-kll^ahe, Other 
Chinese authors choose to write Kan-na-ku*po-8he^ 

Hiuen Tsang also mentions that ' once upon a time ’ the 
city had been known as Kusumapura, or ‘ Flower-town/ 
It is remarkable that Pataliputra, the earlier imperial 
capital, bore the same name or title.® 

The authors of the Rdjatcir(mgvn% and certain 'in- 
scriptions frequently use the name Gadhipura, or ^he 
synonymous Gadhinagara, instead of Kanyakubja/ In 


* Buhler wrote Kilnoj {Ind. Avf ^ vi, 181, etc.), presumably following 

a Western spelluig. In Northern India the first vowel undoubtedly is 
short. Muhammadan authors write Kanauj (^y§). This name is 
fr^huently confounded with that of Kinnauj (^^), a dependency ol 
Multan — ^an error resulting in much fictitious, history, whioh vitiates 
many passages in vol. i of Elliot's History ^ namely pp. 14, 21, 22, 23, 
38, 87, 90, 91, 147, 153, 207, 208, 210^ f)5, ?409. A1 MaSfldi’s detailed 
account (t7ied., pp. 21-3) is repttlj^M^ in Bomb. Oaz. (1896), vol. 1, 
part i, p. 518, as applying to whereas it is really oonoerned 

with Kinnauj. The proof is ^ Raverty {J.A.S.B., part i, vol. fad, 
(1892)i PP- 206-8, 254; Noi^i^ Afykaautwi, pp. 509, 566, 571). See 
J3L HitA. Indkbf 2nd ed. , oorrigenda. 

® Watters, On Ymn Chwcuig^s Trane^s, i, 341. Kany&kubja (grant of 
llpdanaiOla, etc., hid. Ant., xviii, 18); K&nyakubja (Stein, transl 
9k. iv, 237. and index) ; iUnyakubja (grants of Ohan<lradeva» 
etc,, Ind. Ant,^ xviii, 13, 133, etc.). The Chinese form written by 
Watters ae Ka-nao-yi or Kanoyx is spelled by Giles as Chi-joAi-if, 
B4mttsat (Laidlay) as Ki-jao-i, and by Beal as Kujou-i. ^ 

^ iHvDan Ttang teoords the name of Kusumapura for both oH&eS'V^ 
Kaaauj (Bas^, i, 207 ; TKo^^era, i, 341) ; PA^putra, or more aoeiiiwM^^ 
th Site {Bmi, fi, 83, 85 ; WaUtrs, ii, 87). 

* WdMputa iJUifoAor., Bk. iv, 183) ; Gfidhinagara, OwSlioi^ SMMIII 

^ 0f UehlpAla {Ind. Ant., xv, 35). 
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the inscriptions of the ParihAr dynasty the name 
Mahodaya or MahodayA is the favourite.^ Grants of 
the later GaharwAr dynasty enumerate as the four 
great sacred places of pilgrimage, KAli (Benares), Ku^ika, 
Uttarako^ala (Ayodhya), and Indrasthana (probably 
Indraprastha near Delhi) In this list the second name, 
Ku4ika, is understood by Piofessor Kiel horn to be a 
synonym for Kanauj ^ 

Most of the Jain chroniclers of Gujarat agree in 
affirming that the first Chaulukya rulei of that country 
was descended from Baja, a son of King Bhuv anaditya, i^fho 
ruled at Kalyana (Kalyanakataka), the capital o|^ Kanauj 
The intention of this tradition seems to be to identify 
Kalyana with Kanauj, and the Sanskrit word halyatia 
being practically synonymous with 'mahodaya, meaning 
* great prosperity,’ the official name of the city in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, there is no difficulty in believing 
that Kalyana was one of the many names in use for 
the city.* The name Calinipaxa mentioned by Pliny is 
generally supposed, although not proved, to designate 
Kanauj. If it does, the first element in the name probably 
represents Kalyana * 

An inscription dated 882 a D in the reign of the powerful 
ParihAr sovereign, Mihira-Bhoja, records the grant of 
endowments to a temple of Vishnu at Bhojapura on the 
bonk of the Ganges near Kahauj. Bhojapura must have 
been founded by King jBhoja, and presumably was a 
suburb of the imperial city‘s 

The earliest account of Kanauj with any details, which 
eao be dated approximately, is the notice in the w<m 
\ 

^ Mp* JM f V, 208, etc. 

^ tnd Am,, xv, p, S, note 46 ; ximt, tS 

* Bfkliler (M. AM,, v, 181, 183) See also ill, 41 1 iv, 4A 
litv, D. JL Biumdiu4car aptrm that Kaly&naka^ka denotes tCmUitti MV 
Otivjaras/’ p. lA^ reprint from J, Bo, Br, voL iuci)« 

4 Vi, 21. 

^ Feheva (P^oa) inner., L 2 (^. /inf., i, 187). 
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ot l^Brimn, the flret Chinese pilgrim, who tiwveUed it 
India between the years 399 and 414 during Urn 
reign of Chandragapta U, Vikram&ditya, and visited the 
town at the beginning of the fifth century. His Inief 
notice is as follows : — “ FA-hien stayed at the Dragon vihftiw 
till after the summer retreat, and then, travelling to the 
south-east for seven yojanas, he arrived at the city oi 
Kanyakubja, lying along the Ganges. There are two 
monasteries in it, the inmates of which are students of 
the hinayAna. At a distance from the city of six or seven 
le, on the west, (»n the northern bank of the Ganges, ia 
a place where Buddha preached the Law to his disciples. 
It has been handed down that his subjects of discourse 
, were such as ‘ The bitterness and vanity (of life) nia 
impermanent and uncertain,’ and that ‘ The body is as' a 
bubble or foam on the water.’ At this spot a tope Was 
elected, and still exists.” ^ 

It is clear from this account that at the beginning of 
the fifth century, when the power of the Gupta dynasty 
was at its height, Kanauj, as regarded from the Buddhist 
point of view, was a place of small importance, containing 
only two monasteries, both belonging to the school of fhe 
Lesser Vehicle, and a single stupa worthy of notioK^. No 
mention is made of any buildings devoted to Brahmanical 
worship. The inference justly derivable from the par*^ 
ticulars given by Fa-hien that Kanauj was a comparatively 
unimportant town in the fifth cehtury is borne out by the 
statistics of Gupta coins found there. Analysis in 1884r 
of the provenance of the Gupta gold coins proved that 
only five or six specimens could be traced to Kanavjjf 
whereas about seven or eight hundred were knowvk 
have been obtained in the provinces to the east, and the 
fact wM thus “established with mathematical certain^ 

^ Tmmht rii. xvUi, in Legge’s version. The tenderings ef Mpiil 
Jhwrdk ^ the Wuttm World, u n. xHii) and Oiks liim 
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that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal proportion of 
the Gupta ^^old coins, the great bulk of which have been 
obtained far to the east of that city.” ^ Subsequent 
investigations ha^'e fully confirmed that conclusion. No 
hoard of Gupta coins in any metal is recorded as having 
been found at Kanauj, and the silver and copper pieces 
obtained there are not numerous. Although Prinsep’s 
designation of the Gupta gold coinage as the ' Kanauj 
series ’ is demonstrably ei’roneous, and tin* demonstration 
has been in print for many years, his mistake has not 
yet ceased to mislead writers on Indian archieology, ^nd 
the phrase “ the Guptas of Kanauj ” may still ^be found 
in many books. There is no reason to suppose that the 
Gupta kings had even a mint at Kanauj, much less that 
they considered that city to be their capital.- As a matter 
of fact, when Pataliputra declined, and was found to be 
inconvenient as the headcpiarters of the (*mpire, Ajodhya 
appears to have become the capital, and to have enjoyed 
that honour during the reigns of Chandragupta II, 
Kumaragupta I, and Skandagupta, in tlu^ fourth and 
fifth centuries. 

The next definite mention of Kanauj known to me is 
found in the pages of the Harf<ha-chan1a of Bana, who 
describes the events immediately preceding the accession 

^ part i, vol. liii (1884), p. 150. 

* Ihid,t p. 158. 

® Gupta coins in all metals are frequently found at Ajodhya. Out 
of fifteen sijecimons of the scarce copi^er coinage in Sir A. Cunningham's 
cabinet ten came from Ajodhya, and the five copper coina in the late 
Mr. Hooper^e collection all came from the same place. Tregear^s 
example of Kumaragupta’s copfmr issuen, at one time considered unique, 
also was obtained at AjodhyA. The few sj>eoimens of Kunulragapta^s 
copper coinage discovered in recent years all come, I think, from 
Abichhatra. The evidence indicates that Ajodhya and Ahichhatra 
both possessed mints for cop^ier in the reigns of Chandragupta II and 
Kum&ragupta I 1889, p. 50). Paramartha, a Buddhist author 

of tbe'alxth century, describes Skandagupta as ^*king Vikramftditya of 
Ajodhya.*’ Skandagupta assumed the title Vikram&ditya on oertain 
silver coins {JS. Hint, of Indict 2nd ed., p. 292). 
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of bis hero, Harsha, in 606 A.D. Bftjya^ri^ the younger 
sister of Harsha and his elder brother Bajyavardhanai, 
had been married during the lifetime of their father 
Prabhakara-vardhana, or Pratapai^ila, king of Thanesar or 
Srikantha, to Grahavarman, eldest son of Avantivarman, 
a Maukhari, or member of the house of Mukhara, which, 
we ar(‘ assured, stood “ at tlie htuid of all royal houses.” 
Almost exactly at the same time as Prablmkaravardhana 
died, Grahavaniiau was attacked and slain by the kihg 
of Malava, who put Kajyasii in fetters and imprisoned 
h^r at Kanauj (Kanyakuhja). The Mala van army was 
easily defeated by Kajyavardhana, the elder son of 
lh*abliakara\ ardhana, who had succeeded his father on 
the throne of Thaiiesar, and llajya<ri effected her escape 
from confinement But the victor was not allowed to 
enjoy the fruits of liis valour, being himself treacherously 
slain by Sasanka, king of Bengal (Gauda, Karnasuvarna), 
wlio seized Kanauj. In due course, Harsha, having been 
called to occupy the throne left vacant by his murdered 
brother, recovered his si&t(‘r, drove Hasanka back into his 
eastern territories, and occupied Kanauj. ^ 

In the Early History of India (2nd ed., p. 811) * 
I assumed that Grahavarman must have bee)i king 
of Kanauj, where his widow was imprisoned. This 
assumption is a natural and legitimate inference from 
Bana’s narrative, but not a necessary one. The pre- 
sumption certainly is that Grahavarman’s young bride 
when captured was residing at her husband s capital ; 
but, as a matter of fact, Shankar Pandurang Pandit is 
correct in the remark that ‘Hhe Haraha-charita is silent 
as to where the family of Grahavarman were living or 
reigning/*^ and it is possible that Kanauj may not have 
been either the residence of Rajya^n or the capital of 
her husband. All that Bana actually says is that “hie 

* The OaHdamho, ed, by Shankar Pandurang Pancjit, Introd., p. oxxht;, 
note (Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1887). 
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majesty, Grahavarman, was by the wicked lord of 
Malwa cut oif from the living along with his noble 
deeds. Rajya9ri, also, the princess, has been confined 
like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters kissing 
her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.” We are 
further informed tliat “after his majesty Rajyavardhana 
was taken to paradise and Kanyakubja was seized })y 
the man named Gupta [i.c. Sa^anka], queen Rajya(;ri 
bdrst from her confinement, and with her train entered 
the Vindhya forest” (Cowell and Thomas, pp. 173, 224). 
These statements undoubtedly suggest the inference tBat 
Rajya^ri was living at Kanauj when made prisoner, but 
do not expressly state that proposition as a fact ; she 
may have resided elsewhere and been brought to Kanauj 
after her capture. Tlie position of the Malava country 
referred to is quite uncertain, and it may l>e that Kanauj 
had been included in the dominions of the defeated 
king of Malava, which were occupied ni succession 
by Rajyavardhana, Sasanka, and Harsha. 8a4anka, 
apparently, had been ih alliance with Rajyavardhana, 
, otherwise the victim could not iiave been “ allured by 
false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and 
then weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched in his 
own quarters” {Cowell ami Thoinae, p. 178). Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit definitely adopted the view that “ up 
to the time that Rajya^ri’s husband was murdered, 
Kanauj was the capital of the Malava kings,” and he 
may be right. 

The result of this discussion is that we are not in 
a position to affirm positively what kingdom Kanauj 
belonged to at the beginning of the seventh centuiy. 
Nor are we able to locate precisely the kingdom governed 
by the Maukhari Grahavarman, son of Avantivarman. 
King (•pwmmeh>arix) Avantivarman is mentioned in the 
damaged Deo-Baraxi&rk inscription of Jivitagupta 11 
(Fleet, G,J., p. 216). That record comes from the 
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Shithabftd District of Bihar. Other Maukhari inscriptionB 
also come from Bihar (Magadha). Seventeen coins of 
Avantivarman have been found recently in the Fyzahad 
District of southom Oudh associated with coins of 
Siladitya (Harwha), and his father Pratapalila (PrabhA- 
karavardhaiia) The dates on some of them are supposed 
to be equivalent to .507, 569, and 570 A.D. (Bum, 
J.R.A.S , 19()(), p 849). The subioct of Maukhari 
history recpiiTes to be woiked out afr(*sh in the li^t 
of the new intorniation afFoided by the Fyzabad coins, 
bdi* I cannot into the (luestion here ^ 

The six years from ()06 to 612 A.D. were spent by 
Harsha in tlie subjugation of all the princes and kingdoms 
of Northern India between tlie Sutlaj, the Narmada, and 
Eastern Bengal His power does not appear to have 
extended beyond the Sutlaj, and it is known that as 
itiite as 619 A D. Sasanka was still the overlord of a 
feudatoiy ruling on the eastern coast'* Even in 643, 
when his authority in Upper India had been established 
for fully thirty years, Harsha found it necessary to lead 
an expedition against the sturdy inhabitants of that 
remote coast. Kanauj, no doubt, passed under the sway 
of Harsha from the time that ISa^anka was obliged to 
retire, and thereupon it ceased to be the capital of 
a separate kingdom. After 612, from which date Harsha 
was the acknowledged paramount sovereign of Upper 

^ Dr. Mark GoUidh has contributed to the discussion of the Maukhari 
problem in his dissertation entitled “ The Geographical Data of the 
Raghuvatp^ and Dasakumarachanta,” pp. 24, 49, and Table in (Leipzig, 
G. Kreysmg, 1907). He holds that Grahavarman was king of Kanauj, 
that the original Maukhari territory probably was Ahga, to the east 
of MagadhiL^and that the Malava of Sana probably was the dj^riot 
so called Fatehpur (pp. 24, 25, 49-64). Comimre T&ranftth*s 

**M&lava in PraySga” (Schirftier, p. 26X). In E, Hwt. hwHay 2nd ed., 
p. Sll, note 1, the words '‘Perhaps it was Mo-la- po” should be 
cancel!^ 

» Gaaj&m plates dated 300 G.E. = 319-20 a.d,, recording a grant by 
the nkMhrdja mahdadmarUa Mfidhavarftja II, feudatory of the 
A a l i nkarftja {Ep* Ind., vi, 143). 

1903 . 
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India, he fixed upon Kanauj as the headquarters of his 
imperial government, and so raised it to the rank of 
premier city of India, enjoyed in the olden days by 
Pataliputra. The glory of Kanauj dates from the period 
of thirty-six years, 612—48 A.D., during which Harsha 
wielded the imperial sceptre with vigour and success. 
We learn from Hiuen Tsang, who paid his final visit 
^ the city in 648, how great a change in its aspect 
h&d been wrought since Fa-hien was there at the 
beginning of the fifth century. 

The summary translation of the later pilgrim’s tdxt 
by Watters (i, 340), which agrees substantially with 
the fuller versions of Beal and Julien, may ^oe quoted 
textually : — “ The capital,” we are told, “ which had the 
Ganges on its west side, was above twenty Zi,in length 
by four or five li in breadth ; it was very strongly 
defended and had lofty structures everywhere ; there 
were beautiful gardens and tanks of clear water, and 
in it rarities from strange lands wert^ collected. The 
inhabitants were well off, and there were families of 
great wealth ; fruit and flowers were abundant, and 
sowing and reaping had their seasons. The people had 
a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire ; 
they were given to learning and the arts, and were 
clear and suggestive in their discourse ; they were equally 
divided between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. There were 
above 100 Buddhist monasteries with more than 10,000 
BM^thren who were' students of both the ‘ Vehicles/ 
There were more than 200 Deva-Teinples, and the non- 
Buddhiats were several thousands in number.” 

The reader will observe that the two jg^Hinayana 
monasteries of Fa-hien's time had develop^Punto more 
than a hundred monastic institutions occupied by move 
than 10,000 brethren belonging to both the Mah&y4tia 
an4 Hinay&na sehopb. The recorded facts appear to 
justify the oonplusion that the wealthy and luxurious 
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city described by Hiuen Taang* was mainly the creaticm 
of Harsha, who as Lord Paramount of Northern India, 
was able to lavish vast sums upon the adornment of his 
chosen capital. 

When Harsha died iA 648 his empire fell to pieces, 
his minister usurping the throne. But the usurper was 
soon crushed by the combined forces of Tibet and Nepal, 
which had been called in by the Chinese ambassadd^ 
and was deporied to China. Darkneas then falls upSh 
the history of Kanauj, and nothing whatever is known 
concerning the fortunes of the cit}" or the nature of its 
government for about eighty years.^ I-tsing, the Chinese 
pilgrim who travelled in India between 673 and 687 A.D., 
visited Kanauj, but lias not recorded what he saw there.* 

After Harsha’s death the earliest king of Kanauj whose 
name has been preserved is Ya^ovarman, who is recorded 
10 have sent an embassy to China in 731 A.n. Presumably 
such a mission would have been dispatched not very long 
after the accession of the Indian prince. We may, therefore, 
assume that Yahovarman ascended the throne of Kanauj 
between 725 and 731 a.d., in or about 728 a.d. At that 
time the Chinese government, under the guidance of the 
emperor Hiuen Tsang, was engaged in vigorous and 
partially successful efforts to establish its influence on 
the northern and north-western frontier of India with 
the purpose of checking the advance of the victorious 


^ The passages in the Chach-ndmah which Sir H. Elliot translaited 
as referring to Kanauj in the time of Muhammad bin Kasim, ^arly 
in the eighth century, really are concerned with Kinnauj 
a dependency of Multan (Elhot, HinLf i, 153, 207, 208). Professor 
Dowvon's p. 15.3 proves that he perceived the error, although 

he was UQtiqSlt position to explain it. The territory of Kinnauj lay 
to the north-eiMt of the kingdom of Sind, of which the capital was 
Alor (Raverty, on Afghoknifttan, pp. 609, 566, 571 ; “The MihrAn 
of and,” J.A.8.B., part i, vol. Ixi (1802), pp. 207, 208, 254; B. HUt. 
qf India, 2nd ed., corrigenda). For the story of the usurpation by 
Haihiha*s minister see S, Hid, of India, 2nd ed., p. 320. 

• ifeoord oftht Buddhid Beligion, transl., Takakusu, pp. liii, Iv. 
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armies of Islam, and curbing the arrogance of the Tibetans, 
who sometimes co-operated with the Arabs. Chandrapida, 
king of Kashmir, received investiture as king from the 
emperor of China in 720, and thirteen years later his 
powerful brother and successor, Muktapida-Lalitaditya, 
was similarly honoured. Royal titles were conferred about 
the same time by the emperor on the chieftains of 
li^yana (Suwat), Chitral, Khottal (west of Badakshap), 
l^in, Chazni, and Kapisa (Kaliristan). The Raja of 
Kanauj necessarily must have been fully informed of 
the relations between China and the frontier powers, and 
it is not surprising that he should have sought to secure 
the favour of the great eastern j>otentat(‘. The successes 
gained by the Chinese ovei- the Western Turks in the 
years 040-8 had been sufficient inducement to Harsha, 
a gi’eater monarch than Yaj^ovarman, to take similar 
diplomatic action and so to gain the support of the most 
important state in Asia, which controlled the military 
forces of Tibet and Nepal.^ 

Lalitaditya-Muktapida, king of Kashnnr, who ascended 
the throne about 724 A.D., was, we are told, “eager for 
conquests, and passed his life chiefly on expeditions,, 
moving round the earth like the sun.” In addition to 
Kashmir he was master of the kingdoms of Taxila, 
Siiphapura, or the Salt Range, Ura^a or Hazara, and 
the small hill-states of Punach and Rajapura or Rajauri. 
During the early years of his reign while still in alliance 
with Yafevarman, king of Kanauj, he withstood the 


^ Yajovarman = I-chalsha]-/(»i [?/ou-]mo, king of Central India 
[Madhpttdeid], who sent his minister Sang-po-ta to the Chipese oourt in 
781 (Pauthier, quoted by Stein, transL, Bk. 134 note). 

The TcKa-fou-ymn-kotit ch. 964, p. 18r, states that " La vingt ot unitme 
ann4e (733), le quatri4me moii, on o6nf4ra par brevet au roi de 

Kou-^he-mi (Oachemire), Jfpu-to^pi <M6iikt&pl4a), le titre de roi de oe 
pays.” The historian proceeds to give a copy of the grant (Chavannes, 
Le« Turcs OecuUmaux, p. 209). See Early Hitt, of India^ 2nd 0 d«,. 
pp. 334, 335> 343, 349, and corrigenda. 
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Tibetans and blocked their “five great roads/* Belying 
on the merit of these services he sent an embassy to 
the Chinese court, professing submission, and requesting 
the grant of investiture with the royal title.^ HiS prayer 
was received with favour, and in the year 783 A,D. the 
emperor conferred the desired dignity, and honoured the 
ambassador, named IT-li-to by the Chinese historian, with 
rich gifts and a l)an(piet in the imperial palace. A 

Some years later, probably about 740-745 A.D., Laill' 
aditya’s ambition led him to attack the kingdom of 
Kanauj or Cadhipura. A prolonged struggle ended, 
according to the chronicles of Kashmir, in the submission 
of Yasovarman and the conclusion of a treaty. But the 
heading of the document, which was superscribed as 
“the treaty of Ya<ovarman and Lalitaditya,'* with 'the 
name of the southern monarch placed first, gave offence 
lo Mitrasarman, tlie Kashmiri Foreign Secretary, who 
persuaded his master, contrary to the advice of the 
generals, to renew the war. Ultimately Lalitaditya 
prevailed, the unfortunate Yasovarman being “ uprooted 
entirely,” and no doubt put to death. The victor, who^ 
is recoixied to have reigned for thirty-six years seven 
months and eleven days, survived his opponent for some 
fifteen years, more or less.- 

At an earlier date, apparently between 730 and 740 A.D., 
Yalovarman had himself indulged his ambition and led 
victorious armies to distant conquests. The record of his 

^ '*Moi-mdme et le roi de Hade du centre, nous avons obstru^ lea 
cinq grande chemine des T'oa-po (Tib^taine) et nous avons empSobd 
leurs all^ et venues ; nous avons livr^ bataillo et avons 4td aussitdt 
viotorieux’* {^ang-chou, oh. ocxxi, in Chavannes, Turca Occid.^ p. 167). 
The king of Central India (Madhyado4a) referred to by the Chinese 
historian most have been Yasovarman of Kanauj, who is called by the 
same title in another Chinese work (an/e, p. 776, note). 

* Stein, ttransl. B&jatar,, Bk. iv, w. 131 -46, 366. The story 
LalUAditya, as told by Kalha^, is a strange mixture of fact and 
ronumoe. We do not know the Kanauj version, which might have 
dlflhred materially from that cf Kalhana. 
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exploits is chiefly preserved in a vague and unsatisfactory 
form in a Prakrit work entitled Qaiido^vaho, “ The slaying 
of the king of Qauda/’ composed by a poet named 
Vakpatirija, who after the war transferred his allegiance 
from the conquered to the cont^uering king. The poem as 
it now exists appears to be only the prelude to a missing 
work designed to narrate in detail the exploits of 

S ^ovamian in the Bengal campaign, and the actual 
erences to the nominal subject of the poem, the slaying 
of the king of Gauda, are few and indistinct. But the 
poet’s composition, being that of a contemporary, still 
has considerable historical value, and may be taken as 
sufficient authority for believing that the king ot Kanaiij 
effected the temporary subjugation of Bengal. We learn 
that Ya^ovarman started on his campaign, in tin' approved 
Indian fashion, after the close of the rains, in October, 
and marching in a south-easterly direction, reached the 
valley of the Sr>n. Th<' only indication given of the line 
of march is that he visited the temple of Vindh^^avasini, 
the bloodthirsty goddess whose shrine stands in the 
^uthern part of the Mirzapur district. It is interesting 
to be informed that as late as the eighth century human 
sacriflees continued to 1)6 offered daily to the goddess with 
every circumstance of horror. The natural route to the 
shrine would lie through Prayaga (All&habad), and 
Ya^ovarman may be assumed to have followed that road. 
His approach frightened the king of Gauda (Bengal) and 
Magadha (Bih&r), who is not named but who is described 
as “ lord of Magadha ” (Magadhadipa), He fled, avoiding 
his enemy. Ya^ovarman kept the field — where we are not 
told — ^and the rainy season came on. When the time for 
campaigning again arrived, a year after Yafovarman*s 
departure from his capital, the nobles of Qau^R succeeded 
itt bringing up their timid sovereign to face thS invader. 
A great battle resulted in the defeat and death of the 
king of Gauda and Magadha. Yaiiovarman then advanced 
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eastwards, and subdued the land of Vai^i or Eastern 
Bengal, oven to the sea-shore. 

The poet represents him as next turning to the south 
and conquering a king, whose name or localiV is not 
indicated. The Parasikas, supposed to be a western 
nation of foreign origin, were defeated in a hard-fought 
battle, and Ya^ovarman reached tiie Narmada and the 
Western Ghats. After some stay on th(‘ banks of 
Narmada he moved northwards, and crossing Rajpu 
(Marude^a), arrived at Thanesar (Srikantha). He is 
alleged to havt» marched then to the site of Ayodhy&, 
the city of Harij^cliandra, which had disappeared from 
earth and been removed to heaven, to have visited the 
Mandara and Himalayan mountains, and ultimately to 
have returned to Kanauj.^ 

I see no reason to doubt the substantial truth of this 
< ontempovary testimony. There is nothing incredible in 
tlie asseriion that a powerful king, occupying at Kanauj 
a good central position, should have carried his arms 
eastwards across Bengal, southwards to the Narmadft, 
and northwards to the foot of the mountains. ^h% 
Ayodhya referred to cannot be the well-known city oi 
Rama in Southern Oudh, but must mean some place 
much farther north to which the legend of Hari^chandra’s 
aerial city was attached.’^ It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that this military excursion of Ya^ovarman, 
which must have lasted for three or four years at least, 
should have excited the fears and jealousy of LalitAditya 
of Kashmir, who felt himself compelled to challenge 
Yatovarman’s claim to paramount power. The contest 
between the rival monarchs, as we have seen, was pro- 
longed, and ended in the ruin of Yatovarman, 

» 

^ QdUtfava^, Introd., pp. xx-xxxiii. 

* for the legend see Doweon, Cla^dcal Dictionary ^ Hariikshandra* 

The nsme of AyodhyA w not given in Dowson's version of the tale. 
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If Vakpatiraja’s oufcline of his hero’s wars of aggression 
be accepted as correct iu its main features, it is probable 
that Cunningham was right in attributing to Ya^ovarman 
of Kanaoj the origin of the name of the town Ya^ovarma- 
pura in Bihar, and in regarding him as having been for 
a time the paramount sovereign of Northern India ^ 

Several Jain books, the oldest of whicli may date from 
thirteenth century, record jumbled traditions of 
Dvarman’s war with Bengal. Those works, as Shankar 
Fandurang Pandit observes, exhibit “ a strange mixture 
of correct or nearly correct tradition with a great dehl 
of absurd fiction.” They make out erroneously ^tliat the 
King of Gauda, Yahovarman’s opponent, was named 
Dharma, meaning apparently Dharmapala, the second of 
the Pala dynasty, who did not come to the throne l)efore 
the year 777 a.d, or thereabouts, but exhibit coirectly 
Yafovarman as the patron of the poet Vakpatiraja. 

Ya^ovarman’s right to be reckoned as a liberal patron 
of literature is established by incontrovertible evidence 
Kalhana (Bk. iv, v. 144) records that he was “served by 
(|f’akpatiraja, the illustrious Bhavabhuti, and other poets,” 
a statement amply confirmed by Vakpatiraja himself and 
the literary traditions of the Jains. Bhavabhuti, the 
celebrated author of the Mdlatl-Triddliava and plays 
dealing with the BAiiia legend, wrote in Sanskrit, and 
was senior to V&kpatiraja, who was content to boast 
that the best things in his Prakrit compositions were but 
'‘particles of the liquid nectar of poetry that came out 
from the ocean Bhavabhuti.” The Sanskrit dramatist, 
a native of Vidarbha (Berar), seems to have resided for 
a time at Ujjain, and it is not known how he came to 
the Kanauj court. V&kpatirija, who wrote in Pr&krit, 
YTas at first, according to the Jain traditions, in the 
sCitvice of the King of Qauda at Laksha^&vati (Ohiur), and 


^ BepofUf iii, 135 ; xv, 164. 
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thence passed to the court of the victorious Yafovartnan.^ 
It is alleged that in his latter days, that is to say, after 
the destruction of his patron by the king of Kashmir, 
he retired to Mathura, practised austerities, was 9 fnverted 
to Jainism, and ultimately Htarve<l himself to death, in 
accordance with tlie Jain rule for men desirous of making 
a good end. Ho considered his early poem the Mahurmilia- 
vijciyo (Madlntmafha-i^tjaya) to bo his l)est eonipositi^ 
but no text of it has been discovered, and nothing mi 
can be said al3(^ut it tlian that the subject probably was 
the death of the domon Madliu by tlie liand of Vishiiu. 
His only extant production is the Ga adtivaho, which 
comprises 1200 couplets, and seems to be no more than 
the prelude to a much larger work, whicli may or may 
not have been executed The editor has shown reasons 
for supposing that the Gattdavaho was written after the 
<leath of Yasovarman, and consequently that, according 
to the chronology adopted in this paper, it cannot be 
earlier in date than 745 a.d. Whatever may have been 
the facts of the early and the concluding years of the 
life of Vakpatiraja, we know from his own testimonj 
that he was well read in Sanskrit literature, logic, and 
dialectics, that he was a disciple of a poet named Kamalar 
yudha, ’Rnd a warm admirer of Bhavabhuti, Kalidasa, 
and other renowned authors. At the court of Kanauj he 
became a personal friend of the king, and was a^ipointed 
his kavirdja (kai-rdya), or poet-laureate. 

Kanauj during the reign of Ya^ovarman certainly wa« 

^ In addition to the teatimony of the Jain works analyzed by th< 
editor of the (Mu/ai’aho in his Introd., pp. cxxxv-clxi, the paifdvaU oi 
the Tapagtkohohha sect records the important statement that at thii 
time >600 Vikrama = 742-3 A.D.] Bappabha^i, who converted king 
Ama, was born ; died 1365 Vira or Sam. 895.’* The other legends shoe 
that Vikpatir&ja lived at Lakshan&vatl, and that Ya4ovarman reigned 
at Kanauj dbout the same time (Klatt, /ad. Ant,, xi, 233). It is i|p< 
correct to afllrm that the pou^^vall itself gives the date for VAkpatirAji 
4nd Yadovarman. They are mentioned only in Klatt’s note. But thi 
year 8Q0 Vikrama must fall within the limits of Yadovarman’s reign. 
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entitled to rank as a literary centre. Lalitiditya, the 
con(}ueror of Ya^ovamian, having passed most of his time 
in foreign regions, was too much occupied with war to 
attend to literature, and is not recorded to have been 
a patron of authors. His capture of Kanauj must have 
indicted a severe blow on the well-being of polite letters. 
He seems to have retained dominion, at least nominally, 
g[^r Kanauj for some time, as he made a formal grant 
of* the city and surrounding villages to the temple of the 
Sun {Adityd) which he built at Lalitapura, the modem 
Latapor on the right bank of the Bias (Vitastft) in 
Kashmir {Rajat, iv, v. 187). It is not likely t]iat the 
benehciaries ever drew revenue from an estate so remote 
and difficult to hold, and the grant would seem to have 
been made rather as a vaunt than as a substantial 
benefaction. 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 828-85) tells a strange story about 
the treacherous murder of a king of Gauda (Bengal) by 
Lalitaditya at Trigrami on the left bank of the Bias 
(Vitfiista) in Kashmir, which I am unable to understand 
pfully or explain with certainty. Th(‘ chronicler notes this 
murder as one of Lalitaditya s faults, and states that it 
was committed under his orders by assassins, although 
his guest’s safety had been assured by his committal to 
the care of the image of Pariharake^ava, a manifestatiou 
of Vishnu. Certain servants of the murdered king, 
detennined to avenge their master’s death, having come 
to Kashmir on pretence of visiting the shrine of n&rada, 
surrounded the temple of Vishnu ParihAsake^ava, the deity 
who bad been made surety, and attacked it. '*They 
reached in a vigorous onslaught the silver statue of Vishnu 
Bamasvamin, and mistaking it for that of Parihasakeiava, 
they overturned it, and broke it into dust.” Soldiers 
t}ikick)y hurried up from ^ilnagar and cut 'the bold 
assailants to pieces. The tale, strange though it 
reads like truth, but it is not easy to determine who the 
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murdered king of Gauda can have been. One unnamed 
king of that country had been slain by Ya^ovarman in 
or about 730 A.l>., and another^ apparently Oopfila, the 
hrst prince of the Pala dynasty, was defeated by Yataar&ja 
Gurjara between 770 and 780.^ If Gopala reigned for 
45 years, as alleged by Taranath, he must have come to 
the throne about 7130 or 732, and been the immediate 
successor of Ya^ovarmans opponent. Perhaps the ^ 
planation may be that Lalitaditya’s guest was the hdir 
of the king slain by Ya^ovarman, and hod come to 
Kashmir in order to invoke aid for the recovery of bis 
father’s throne, usurped by Gopala. We may conjecture 
that Lalitaditya contemplated the subjugation of Bengal, 
and was convinced that he would find the enterprise easier 
if the lawful claimant to the throne were put out of the 
way. If Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 140-50) can be believed, 
the whole of Bengal, as far as the eastern ocean, actually 
was overrun by Lalitaditya. But the account of that 
monarch’s adventures includes so much incredible romance, 
that it is impossible to feel confident in the reality of 
the alleged victorious inarch through Bengal, although it is 
not intrinsically incredible. 

The barbarous coins bearing the name of Yasovarman 
have long been and continue to be a puzzle to numismatists 
and historians. In metal, type, and all characteristics 
they belong unquestionably to the Kashmir series. They 
closely resemble the issues of Durlabhaka (Pratapaditya II), 
who was reigning about 700 A.D., and also those of 
Jayapida (Vinayfiditya), who came to the throne about 
772 A.D., twelve years after the death of Lalitaditya, the 
conqueror of Ya4ovarman. The names of the kings of 
Kashmir at that period are well ascertained, and do not 
include Ya^ovarman, so that it appears to be impossible 

^ Wg^i grant {Ind, AiU., xi, 156, 160) ; Radhanpur grant, dated 750 
ae e08 A.1X (Bp, /nd,t vi, 240). 
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to reckon the issued of the Ya^ovarman coins ahiong the 
sovereigns of Kashmir. These rude pieces, which look 
B little more barbarous than the coins of Pratapaditya, 
are yet not quite as degraded as those of Vinayaditya; 
consequently, from the numismatic point of view, their 
natural place is between the coinage of those two princes. 
The date thus obtained agrees exactly with that of 
^^ovarman of Kanauj (circ. 728-45), and it is difficult 
tb resist tlie inference that they sliould be assigned to 
him. But if they are Iiis, why art' they made in the 
Kashmir fashion ^ Another difficulty is that they seem 
to come from the Panjab and Kashmir rather than from 
the Kanauj territory. It is impossible to belie that 
they were minted at Kanauj, and they look as if they 
were struck in the Kashmir mints. But there is no record 
that Yatovarmau ever held Kashmir. 

The puzzle remains unsolved. At one time I conjectured 
that the coins might have been struck by an unrecorded 
Raja in either the Panjab or Kashmir during the sixth 
or seventh century ” (CakiL Coiiis LM., vol. i, p. 200) ; 
,but, on reconsideration, I am convinced that they must 
date from the eighth century, and am inclined to accept 
the old attribution to Ya^ov'arman of Kanauj. No other 
Ya^ovarman in that period is known. The coins are 
common {Cuaninrjliam), and must, therefore, have been 
struck in large number.s by a prince of considerable 
power, such as Yasovarinan of Kanauj undoubtedly was. 
If V&kpatiraja can be believed when he affirms that 
his hero marched triumphantly def#i.ting all enemies 
between the NarmadA and the Himalaya, can it be 
possible that Lalitaditya may have been foAa time the 
subordinate ally of the king of Kanai^j and constrained 
to strike coins in his name ? If Such were the case, 
tljie coins in question must have been struck by Lalit&ditya 
in the earlier years of his reign prior to the protracted 
war with Yatovarmam But I must confess my inal^ity 
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to frame any hypothesis adequate to explain the problem 
in a satisfactory fashion, and so must leave the question 
open.^ It is a curious fact that no coins assignable on 
the face of them to any period of Lalitaditya’s long reign 
have been discovered. The issues of both his predecessors 
and his successors are abundant, while absolutely nothing 
is known al)Oui his coinage. 

No definite information is on record concerning tl\^ 
lineage of Yasovaniian or the manner in which he attaint 
power. Vakpatiifija eulogizes him as an ornament of the 
lj\inar race of kings, and therefore must have considered 
him to b(‘ a Kshatriya, not a Vai^ya as Harsha-vardhana 
was. The termination -vartrum of his name suggests that 
he may have been a Maukhari, like Grahavarman and 
the oth(‘r Rajas of that distinguished family whose nAmes 
ended in -varmav ; and both (/unningham and Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit have hazarded the conjecture that the 
Maukharis may have been connected with the Mauryas. 
The chief support of tliis conjecture is Hiuen Tsang's 
statement that Purnavarman, Raja of Magadha in his time, 
was the last of the race of A^oka. The death of Purna-n, 
varinan seems to have occurred between 619 and 637 A.D.* 


^ These mysterious coins are deRcribed and figured in my CcUal. of 
Coins m the /.A/., vol. i, pp. 91, note, 265, 268; by Rapson, in Indian 
CoMw, sec. 1 12, pi. iv, 22 ; and by Cunningham in Coins of Med. India^ 
p. 44, pi. iii, 11. See also his Reports^ vol. ii, 159; iii, 138. The only^ 
Rpecimen of which the exact promnance has been recorded is that inserted 
in the great Manikyala but I do not think the Ya4ovarman coins 
ever occur in the Kanauj country, or, indeed, anywhere to the south 
of the Panj&b. I neve^saw them in the United Provinces. 

^ Oail4aiHi?io, Introd,, p. xxxix. 

‘ These limiUng dates are determined by the known facts that 
was alive in 419, that, according to Hiuen Tsang, he died miserably 
when he heard of Pfirnavarman’s restoration of the Bodhi-tree {Beai^ 
ii, 121), and that the pilgrim visited Bodh Gayfi. about 637. The 
narrotiive implies that iWaAka predeceased Pfirnavarmau, who did not 
die until Harsha was in a position to offer Jayasena the revenuesaof 
ej^ty \dllages in Orissa (Beal, Ltfe of Himn Tsiang, p. 153). Haruia 
was not in such a position before 612 a.d. at the earliest, and probahly 
not nutil a date considerably later. 
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A late Jaii^ work, the Prablidvaka-cliarita, describes 
Ya^ovarman as being descended from Chandragupta and 
a bright ornament to his race. This statement seems 
to mean that the writer believed Ya^ovarman to be of 
Maurya descent. The kings of the imperial Gupta line, 
which included two Chandraguptas, did not take names 
ending in -varman. But the conjectures above noted 
are far from being proved, and at present the person of 
Yafovarman stands in isolation, without either ancestors 
or descendants.^ It is clear that when he was “ entirely 
uprooted ” by Lalitd.ditya his family cannot have inherited 
the crown, and his immediate successor as Raja of Kanauj, 
who apparently was Vajrayudlia, must have befonged to 
a different stock. 

The actual existence of Vajrayudlia as king of Kanauj 
and Fafichala is known solely from a passing allusion 
made by Raja^ekliara, the dramatist who lived at the 
Parihar court of Kanauj in the eleventh century. But 
we know that the throne of Kanauj was occupied in 
783 A.D. by Indrayudha, who was dethroned about 
800 A.D. by Dharmapala, king of Gauda, and replaced 
by Chakrftyudha, who retained power until his kingdom 
was annexed by Nagabha^ Parihar about 810 A.D.® The 

‘ The Jain books relate wonderful stories almut Aina, king of Kanauj 
and Ow&lior, uho is deHoribed os the non of YoMovarman {GaiiifavahOt 
jfntrod., jip. cxxxvii, cxlv, cl). 

* The authority for the date 783 is the Jain Ilarivaijiia. The Bilshtra* 
kll^ and Parih&r inHcriptiona are the prinoijml NourceN of information 
oonoerning the annexation of Kanauj by the Parih&rs ((ilurjara- 
Pratih&raa) of Bhilmal. 1 have discueaed the Hul^eot fully in a separate 
essay on the Gurjaraa, and given the resulUi briefly in JS. Hitt, of /iidto, 
2tid ed., pp. 349, 35(1. R&ja4ekhara writes: **To the capital of Vajrft^ 
yudha, King of PaftohAla, to Kanauj” {Karpfira-thafyarf, iii, 5*, 
sd. Konow k Lanmaii, p» 266). 

PaAch&la, or land of the Paficlialas, acoording to the Mah&bhirata| 
ss summaruted by Cunningham {Ooim of Ancient India, p. 79 ; BeporU, 

11), was divided, after the great war, into two kingdoms, namely, 
KTotihii^ Paftcb&la, with its capital at Ahiohol|liatra, and Southern 
Plidloh&la, with its capital at K&mpilyn. The (Mnwe pilgrims do aot 
mention Paftchala as the name of a kingdom ; and, no in the 
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form of the names indicates that Vajr^udha^ Indrftyudha, 
and Chakrayudha, all belonged to one family, and it is 
impossible to find a vacant place for Vajr&yudha anywhere 
except between Ya^ovarman and ludrayudha. I feel oon^ 
fident that he really filled that vacancy. 

Kalhana (Bk. iv, vv. 402-659) gives an account of the 
adventures of Jayapida-Vinayaditya during his reign of 
31 years^ extending from about 772 to 803, which is 
even more marvellous than the story of the exploits of 
Lalitaditya. Parts of the tale obviously are mere folklore, 
while other parts look like genuine history. The concise 
statement (v. 471) that Jayapida, after defeating the king 
of Kanyakubja in battle, carried off his throne, the ensign 
of royal power, is one of the matter-of-fact passages 
which seem to deal with real events. If the alleged 
defeat of a king of Kanauj by Jayapida be true, the 
vanquished monarch must have been Vajrayudha, and 
the date of his dethronement cannot be far removed from 


time of Harsha, as well as m the best days of both the Maurya and 
the (Jupta empires, the whole ot Paftehala must have been comprised 
in the home provinces, and prehuma)»ly administered by im]>erial^ 
officials. The Panchulas are included b}^ Varaha Mihira among the 
peoples of the middle country (MadhyarJesa = Aryavarta), and Uie 
country of Pafichala is reckoned by him as one of the nine grtsat 
kingdoms {Brihaf Satfihta, \arious passages, especially xiv, 32; /ltd. 
Aiit.f xxii, 186; Collins, op. rtf., p. 19). The list of nine kingdoms is 
repeated by Alberuni in 1030 a.d. with the remark that the name^ 
were not then m common use. Varilha Mihira wrote in the sixth century, 
but his lists may, and apixirently do, refer to much earlier times. So 
far as 1 know, the kingdom of Pahchala is not noticed again under that 
name until the beginning of the ninth century, in the PAla copper* 
plates, and R&jasekhara’s allusion to it in the tenth century is the 
latest on record, except Alberunl’s. Nothing is known about the 
history of KiLmpilya (Kampil). Kanauj is situated in the Southem 
Pahch&la of the Mahabh&rata. For Ahicchatra (Ahichhatra, Ahich* 
ohhatra, Adhichhatra, Ahikshetra, Ahikshatra, Adikot, 'ASiod^pa), eee 
Cunningham, Jtepcrta^ vol. i (1871), pp. 255-65, pis. xliii, xliv; Fiihrer, 
McnumetUal AtUiguiUen aiui Ottdh (1891), pp. 26-*9; 

Archasol. S. for 1891-2, pp. 1-5; Mp. Ind., li» As 

{genealogy of early kings); ibid., iv, 210 {bhukti, * province (kukfL 
Coins in, /.AT., vol. i, pp. 97, 146, 184, 186. 
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772 A.D. The attack on Kanauj muHt have taken place 
at the beginning of Jayapida’s reigri. Of course, the 
suggested date is merely approximate. Nothing more 
concerning Vajrayudha is known or can be inferred. 

Vajrayudha’s successor, Indrayudha or Indraraja, is 
known to have beem reigning in 783 A.D., at which time 
Vatsamja, the Gurjara king of Rajputana, and Dhruva, 
the Rashtrakiita king of the Deccan, were his con- 
temporaries.^ • About the beginning of tlie ninth century 
he was attacked and dethrontsl by Dharmapala, the 
powerful king of Bengal ((iauda), who placed on the 
throne in his stead Chakrayudha, pt'rhaps his younger 
brother. The installation of the new Raja was solemnized 
with great pomp, the ceremony being attended by the 
kings of the principal noi*thern states, nine in number, 
who signified their formal assent to the proceedings. This 
solemnity raised* Dharmapala for the moment to the rank 
of the premier monarch or paramount power in India 
to the north of the Narmada. The att(indant kings were 
those of the Bhojas, probably from Berar, the Matsyas 
, of Eastern Rajputana, the Madra.^ of the central Panjab, 
the Kurus, probably of the Cis-Sutlej districts, the Yadus, 
presumably of Mathura, the Yavanas and Gaiidharas of 
the north-western frontier, Avanti, or the Ujjain territory, 
and the Kiras of the Kangm V^alley.'^ The assembly at 
^Kanauj of the rulers of territc^ries extending from the 
Narmada to Peshawar is clear proof not only of the wide- 
spread fear caused by the victorious amis of Dharmapala 
but also of the pre-eminence enjoyed by Kanauj am(^g 

^ Jain HarimihMi {Bomb. Oat,, 1896, vol. i, part ii, p. 107 n.). 

^ Bh&galpur grant of N&r&yanap&la {Ind, Ant., xv, 304; xx, 188); 
KhfilimpnT plate of Dharmapala (A^. Jnd., iv, 252). The position of 
the Bhojas in BerAr has been determined by Dr. Mark Collins (Oeogr, 
Data of the Baghuvaifda and IkUakumdmcarita, Leipzig, G. Kreysing, 
]JK)7). l%e approximate positions of the other nations are fairly well 
knoiiii. The history of these transactions is <^mined more fully in 
my essay on the Gurjaras. Here it is dealt with only so far as it 
oonoems Kanauj. 
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the cities of India. From the time of Harsha’s imperial 
sway Paftchala had taken the rank formeHy held by 
Magadha as the premier kingdom of the North, and 
Kanauj, like Fataliputra in the olden time, had won 
universal i-ecognition as the imperial city. 

Chakrayudha, the nominee of Dharmapala, did not 
enjoy his elevation vei-y long. A few, possibly ten years, 
after his installation, he was attacked by Nagabhata, the 
Gurjara king of Rajputana, dethroned, and presumably put 
to death.^ The new conqueror did not, like Dharmapala, 
r< tire aftc*r setting up a vassal king. He boldly annexed 
Pafichala to his ancestral kingdom in the west, and 
moved the seat of government from Bhilmal in Southern 
Rajputana to Kanauj, and by so doing, claimed and 
assumed the position of Lord Paramount of Northern 
India. The date of this momentous change in the political 
system of the noithern states may be expressed in round 
numbers as 810 A.D. 

Nagabhata belonged to the Pratihara (Parihar ) clan of 
the Gurjaras, a foreign horde which had entered Rajput&na 
some two centuries or more earlier, and, quickly becoming , 
Hinduized, had been absorbed into the Hindu caste 
organization. The members of the Parihar clan, which 
still survives, and occupies a good social position in 
Upper India, were recognized as Kshatriyas or RajpUts. 
Kanauj thus passed under the rule of the Parihars, and^ 
so coutinued for more than two hundred years until 
January, 1019 (8th Sha'ban, 409 A.H.), when the city was 
captured by Mahmud of Ghazni, and its numerous temples 
destroyed. The reigning Raja then fled and transferred 
his court to Bari on the other side of the Ganges. 

During the two centuries of Parihar rule Kanauj 
attained great glory and also suffered severe disasters. For 

^ The leading aut^prity is the S&gar T&l ineoription from CwSliOr,. 
ed. and transl. in Archtpol, 8. Annwd Rep., 1903-4, p. 277; discussed 
by Kielhorn in Nachr. dtr K. Oesellech^ft d. WUntmch, zu QiiUingen, lOOfi. 

j.iUA.e. 1908. 61 
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some seventy years, from about 840 to 908 A.D., the Parih&r 
kings Mihira-^Bhoja and Mahendrap&la governed from the 
capital a vast empire ext^mding from the borders of Bihar 
to the Arabian Sea, the Hakra, or ' Lost River, ^ and the 
Sutlaj. About 916 a.d., Indra III Kaslitrakuta captured 
Kanauj, but did not attempt to retain his conquest.^ This 
mishap, which occurred early in the reign of Mahipala, 
marks the beginning of the decline of the Kanauj empire, 
and probably involved the immediate loss of the western 
provinces. Notwithstanding this diminution of his patron s 
power, Raja^ekhara the dramatist, who resided at the 
Kanauj court, does not hesitate to describe Mahipala as 
being the sovereign of Aryavarta, or Nortlflrrn India 
The latest play composed by RSjasekhara, entitled the 
Bdla^bhdrata or Pvachanda-imndava, was performed in 
the presence of Mahipala, and presumably at Kanauj 
Inasmuch as Raja^ekhara had been the gmm or teacher 
oi Mahendrapala the previous king, and Mahipala came 
bo the throne about 908 A.D., it is possible that the 
poet’s career may have come to an end before the raid 
of Indra III in 916 a.d. 

The next event recorded in the history of the city of 
Kanauj is its capture by Mahmud of Ghazni in January, 
1019 A.D. Rajyapala, the ruling Raja, abandoned his 
capital tfr’ithout resistance, made his submission to 
Itfabmud, and allowed him to occupy in a single day 
the seven forts which defended the city. It is said 
bhat Kanauj then contained ten thousand temples, which 
bhe Sultan destroyed. The town was more or less com- 
pletely spared, but quickly sank into a state of ruifa 
md decay as noted by Alberuni some twelve years later, 
rhe Raj&, in 1019 A.D., removed his court to Bari on the 
>ther side of the Ganges^ whiali in its turn was plundered 

* Obtnbay plates (JSp. Ind., vii, 30, 48). ladra III reigned from 
S^ebmary, 915 to about 917. 

• Konow and Lanman, Korpara^maifiartf p, 188. 
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by Mabmad in the following year, 1020 A.D.^ During the 
interval between the departure of the Saltan in 1019 and 
hifl return in 1020 RajyapAla was attacked and slain by 
a confederacy of Hindu princes. 

Nothing more is heard of Kanauj until about 1090 A.D., 
when a Gaharwar adventurer named Chandradeva seized 
the city and founded a new dynasty, which attained 
considerable power and splendour under Govindachandra, 
who reigned from about 1114 to 1154 A.D. No description 
of the city at this period is exitant, but it is evident that 
as the capital of a vigorous dynasty Kanauj must have 
recovered much of its former prosperity. 

The end of the famous city came in 1193 A.D., when 
Shihab-ud-din captured, sacked, and destroyed it. The 
site does not seem to have Ixjen wholly abandoned at 
any time, and certain medimval Muhammadan buildings 
attest its continuous occupation. Kanauj, as it now exists, 
is a commonplace country town of the Muhammadan 
type, in the Farrukhabad District, United Provinces 
(N. lat. 27° 2', E. long. 79° 58'), with nothing save shape- 
less mounds to preserve the memory of its ancient glories.® 
Even these mounds have been destroyed to a large extent 
during the last thirty years by the excavations of railway 
contractors in search of ballast.* 

Notwithstanding the almost complete devaluation of 
the city by Shihab-ud-din in 1193 A.D., the Hindus ati 
any rate continued to recognize the existence of a Baja 
of Kanauj, who in 1195-6 had sufficient authority to 
justify him in making a grant of a village in the MirzApur 
District more than two hundred miles distant froxh 

* A1 ’Uthi and AlberCnl in Elliot, vol. \ The name of RftjyaiaiAi 
etToneottflly read ae R&i Jaip&l in A1 ’Utbi, has been recovered from 
ineoriptloai (Ind. Ant,, xviii, 34; Ep, Ind,, ii, 235; see also Ep, Ind,, 
i, 219). 

* Ommingham, RtpofH$, i, 279-93. 

* Ritott-Oarnao, **Arch8aoL Notes,” Ind, Ant,, vol. viii (I979h 
pp. 100-104. 
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Kanauj.^ Perhaps this R&ja, whose name has not been 
preserved, retained only a titular connexion with Kanauj, 
residing at some town out of the reach of Muhammadan 
generals or officials. It is likely that the residence was near 
Jaunpur. Zafarabad, four miles to the south-east of that 
city, is said to have been the site of a palace of the later 
Rajas of Kanauj.- A few years afterwards, in 1219-20 A.D., 
the Raja of Kanauj (Gadhijncradhipa) was named Gopala, 
who was succeeded by Madana. In the year mentioned 
the Raja’s hereditary counsellor founded a Buddhist 
monastery at Setmahet, the ancient town in Northern 
Oudh, on the boundary of the Gonda and ^Bahraich 
Districts.^ These two incidents prove that during the 
period immediately succeeding the Muhainiinidan conquest 
the titular Raja« of Kanauj exercised jurisdiction over 
a territory of considerable dimensions extending more 
than two hundred miles towards the south-east, and 
more than a hundred miles towards the noi*th-ca9t. It is, 
of course, possible that the Rajas may have been obliged 


* Pillar inscription jit Belkhara, twelve miles S.E. of Chanargarh 
(Ghunar), roughly edited and translated by Cunningham, HeporU, 

128, pi. xxxviii. Lines 3 and 4 read . . . Arlmatkartyakxthjamjayfi 

rdjye aarkvat iJoS mdi Ji bhaumt. This record does not seem 

to have been properly edited by anylKxiy. 

* Cunningham, Reports, xi, 104 ; Fuhrer, Sh(irqi Archil, of Jminpur, p. 64. 

^ Bet-Maliet inscription, edited by Kielhorn {htd. Ant., xvii, 61). The 

preoord is dated simply in Sattimt 1276, and Go{)ala is described as 
Oddhipurddhipa. Set-Mahet (Sahet-Mahet), I may note, certainly is 
not S^rftvast!, as Professor Kielhorn supposed it to be when writing 
twenty years ago. My opinion is not altered by the recent discovery of 
a well-preserved copper-plate inscription ** in the foundations of a cell of 
the large monastery which occupies the south-western portion of the 
Sohet mound,” recording the donation of six villages by Gop&laohandra, 
R&jh of Kanauj, **to the community of Buddhist friars residing in the 
Great Convent of Holy Jetavana ” {Pioneer Mail, 15th May, 1908). The 
date is given ae 1136 S., which may bei^ misprint for 1236 or 1286 8. The 
writer of the article assumes that this find is conclusive proof ” of the 
identi^ of Sahet-Mahet with ^rftvastl, but 1 need hardly say that such 
a plate may have come from elsewhere. Its presence probably indicates 
official connexion between the SnheVMahe^ monastery and the Jetavntta,u 
but nothing more. 
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to pay tribute and render some ser\dce to a representative 
of the Sultan of Delhi. The second inscription referred 
to is also interesting as a proof of the late survival of 
Buddhism in Northern Oudh There is nothing in the 
inscriptions to indicate the race or family of the two 
chiefs whose names happen to have escaped oblivion, but 
they may be piesiimed to have been relatives of B§ja 
Jaichand (Jayachchandra), who was killed in 1193 
The leading events in the story of the city of Kanauj, 
vso far as thej, aie on leeord, ina^ be exhibited in 
chronological ordei as follows — 


E( t Ht A pifyroximate Date 

Foundation 

Not known 

Montumed by Patnnjali 

150 a c * 

Visit of Fa hien 

A D 

403-6* 

Cuptuied by Sa4aiika 

606* 

Occupied by Harsha 

606* 

Became capital ot HaishaN empire 

612* 

Death of Hai sha 

64H* 

Defeat of Harsha’s usut ping minister 

660* 

V isit of I tfling 

673-87* 

Accession of Yasovarraan 

728 

Vakpatiraja and Bha^ abhdti |x>otH at court 

743 

Destruction of Ya^o^annan , Vajiayudha acc 

746 

India} udha acc 

772 N 

Chakra} udha acc , meeting of kings 

Captured by Nagabhata ; became capital of 

800 

(lurjaia empite 

Greatest splendour in time of Mihira 

Mo 

Bhoju, etc 

840-910* 

Captured by Indra III, RashtrakQta 

916* 

Captured by MalimQd of Ghazni 

1019* 

Capital removed to B&ri 

1019* 

Occupied by Chandradeva Gaharwar 

Renewed prosperity in reign of Govinda- 

1090 

chandra 

1114-64* 

Destroyed by Shih&b-ud din 

1193* 

Unnamed Rftjft of Kanauj 

1195-6* 

Gnp&la, R&ja of Kanauj 

1200 

Madana, Rftja of Kanauj in 

1219-20* 


Dates marked * are practically certain 
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ON THE NEWLY DISCOVEBED SAMABITAN BOOK 07 

JOSHUA. 

By M. (.aster. 

A PECULIAR fate Heeiiis to be hanging over the 
Sainarit«in liteiature. Although it is very old, and 
parts of it go back to centuries before the Christian era, 
yet one may stiy that it remained unknown to our very 
days It was a continued discovery, one book after the 
other turning up haphazard, the hist discovery dittoing 
only from the end of the sixteenth century. Sin<^ 
Scaliger came in contact with the Samaritan community 
in Cairo, the knowledge of Samaritans and Samaritan 
literature began to penetrate into Europe. 

In 1616, for the brat time, the Pentateuch according to 
the Samaritan recension became the property of Pietro 
della Valle, who obtained a copy in Damascus, and then 
through the efibrts of Englishmen, like Huntington and 
Marshall, a little more became known of the Samaritans. 
The chief interest centied round that Pentateuch, and was 
almost limited to it. In the eoui'se of time a few frag^ 
mentary books of prayer and a few calendars were obtained 
from the Samaritans. Of their other books very little 
was known ; few asked after them, and less cared for them. 
Only from the middle of the last century some of their 
Arabic and other secular writings came into European hands. 
Another danger threatened the remnants of the older 
Samaritan literature. Once the interest in the Samaritans 
was roused, the number of visitors grew, and as every 
visitor was anxious to retain a memento of his visit, 
many of the ancient books of the Samaritans have faeeli 
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carried away, and may lie unreco^ized in private 
libraries, scattered through the whole of Europe and 
America; some have even been tom into single leaves, 
which of necessity have also disappeared in a similar 
manner. Either for this reason, or because the Samaritans 
themselves attach no great significance to their secular 
literature, it so happens that, perhaps with the stray 
exception of a prayer-l)ook, no old manuscript has been 
preserved by them outside the Pentateuch. I took special 
pains on my last visit to Nablus in May, 1907, to examine 
every manuscript in their possession. And I make bold to 
state that save one or two less important books, all the rest 
were comparati\’ely modern copies from originals lost long 
ago. It will be seen later on that the Samaritans, whom 
we may consider as a fossilized remnant of the ancient 
Jewish sect, copied their old manuscripts with the utmost 
fidelity and care, and the test which 1 liave made by 
obtaining two independent copies by two different hands of 
one and the same old prayer-book and of other documents 
has satisfied me on that point completely. The variations 
between one copy and the other were quite insignificant. It 
seems that they have concentrated all their best energies 
in copying the old MSS, For the rest their education does 
not rise above the level of the surrounding Mohamedan 
population. Not only have they forgotten Hebrew, but 
i^their own dialect (^Aramaic) had become an extinct language 
as far back as the eighth or ninth century. And eveti 
their prayers are translated into Arabic and written side 
by side with the original in their most ancient collections 
of the Liturgy. 

It ifl necessary to dwell upon these points before I attempt 
to describe the finding of the Book of Joshua, and before 
I give the reasons which have prompted me to recognize, 
in the two independent copies obtained from the Samaritans, 
the very Hebrew oiiginal of which, though known by 
a vague reference still, every scholar from the time of 
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Scaliger to this day was convinced that it had never existed. 
So deep-rooted was this conviction that even after having 
the book in my hands I did not believe that it was the old 
book, or that it was that Hebrew text. I thought it was 
either a transcript of the Arabic text into Samaritan 
characters or perchance a translation. It was only after 
I had read a few chapters and had compared it with the 
Arabic vemons that I becana^ aware that it could not be 
but the Hebiew original. Nothing, either in the way 
I obtained it oi in the iiianiier it was offered me, led me up 
to that belief. It came to me by chance, and those from 
whom I obtained it treated it with the utmost indifference, 

I claim no merit for the finding. It was a mere chance, 
and I shall iK^t be surpi-ised to learn that similar copies 
have come unrecognized into the hands of other visitors 
to the Samaritans Nay, what is much more curious is, 
that since writing my letter to the Tiine^ (Tuesday, 9th of 
June) Mr. P. Goodman drew my attention to the fact that 
a similar copy had come into the hands of Mr. Luncz, 
and, as far back as 1902, he had printed a bare 
transcript of it in the Jerusalem periodical. It shared, 
evidently, the fate of the Samaritan original, it has 
remained unknown and unrecognized, and but for my 
own independent discovery it would perhaps have remained 
buried in that periodical. By the way, I may remark 
that that manuscript is somewhat incomplete. Important 
portions are left out. It is therefore not for the finding that 
I claim any merit. With deep thankfulness and humility 
I wish to recognize the grace of Him who guides man’s 
steps, that He had enabled me after these manuscrq)t8 
had got into my hands in 1907 to recognize their true 
character, and to contribute, as I trust, a small fraction 
towards the elucidation and interpretation of His Word. 

I will now briefly sum up the process of the investigatian 
which I followed, in order to establish the genuineneas 
and antiquity of the text so curiously placed in my 
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hands. A modem copy, for that is what I possess, is 
apt to xouse suspicion as to its genuineness, especially 
as I have not seen among the Samaritans any old copy, 
even when my attention has not been drawn to it in 
any way or manner. Was this text a copy of an older 
original, and was that original a copy of other older 
originals, going thus back to the pre-Christian era, or 
was this copy a modem compilation ? Such was my first 
question. The second (question was, assuming it not to 
be a modern compilation, was it perhaps a translation, 
and if so, from which language, and at what time ? 

I will endeavour to answer these questions in the 
same order in which I have put them. Before doing so 
I must refer to what I stated at the beginning, that 
most of the manuscripts found among the Samaritans 
are only recent copies of older books. The first secular 
treatise brought to Europe and published was the 
“ Tolidah,'’ brought by Dr. Neubauer, and published by 
him in 1873 from a copy made in 1859 by the same 
Samaritan, Jacob ben Aaron, who is now the High Priest, 
and from whom I obtained one of my copies of the 
Book of Joshua. Now that manuscript proves to be 
a faithful copy of a book composed in the twelfth 
century (1149), of which only another modem copy existed 
in Samaria, and yet no one doubted its authenticity, in 
apite of the absence of any old copy. A second copy 
of the same book made recently for me by another 
Samaritan, the verger of the Synagogue, from whom 
I obtained also a second copy of the Book of Joshua, 
agrees absolutely with the copy obtained by Dr. Neubauer, 
1 mention ihin as a proof for the statement advanced 
above of the faithfulness and accuracy with which the 
Samaritans copy their ancient manuforipts, and which take 
then the place of the old originals which are lost or 
destroyed. I have made this a test case, for Abul^Fatb* 
in the fourteenth century, refers to this book and quotes 
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it, and the quotation agrees also entirely with tliis 
modern copy. Then comparing this chronicle with the 
pne published by Adler and Seligsohn and with the manu- 
script Chronicle of the High Priest, in which the Book of 
Joshua forms the initial part, we are struck by the close 
resemblance between all these chronicles. This is a further 
reason why every reliance might safely bo placed in their 
copies. The antiquity of the Book of Joshua could there- 
fore not be assailed on the giound that it was preserved 
only in a modern copy. The book could for all that 
he veiy old. Still, the question whether it was a modem 
compilation could not lie answered from the mere paleso- 
graphical point of view, foi it might just as easily be 
a modern compilation as it could be a copy of on old 
original Is there, then, anyone among the Samaritans 
who would compile such a book, and if so, which were 
the sources available ^ Wherefrom could he borrow the 
elements that make up tliis remarkable book ? And is 
there anyone among the Samaritans capable of such 
a compilation in modern times f A further question 
would have to be asked, which to my mind would be 
the most important. What aims would be satisfied, what 
puipose would be served by such a modem compilation, 
which would be a very difficult scholarly piece of work, 
an accomplishment of the first order i 

I prefer answering this lost question first. A compilation 
of this kind could only be undertaken, as already hinted, 
by a scholar who not only would have access to the 
Hebrew Bible, Rabbinical literature, Josephus, etc., but 
would be abreast of the latest researches of Biblical criticism. 
Could such a work be done without any reward being 
expected ^ And if any attempt had been made to produee 
in modem times such a book and claim for it so high 
an antiquity, the most elementary precautions would have 
been taken to prepare it in the approved style on old 
parchment, to have it water-stained and weatiier-beatM^ 
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to draw attention to it as an extremely ancient and 
important book which had recently been discovered, and 
to ask for it such a fabulous price as the Samaritans 
know how to ask when they offer some of their old Bibles 
for sale, or when they offered me an old mystical 
document on parchment and obtained it. They were then 
fully aware of the impoi-tance of this last - mentioned 
document, and for a Ketubah,” or “ marria^je contract,” 
on parchment, which I obtained from them, I paid many 
times the amount over tliat which I paid for a copy of 
the Book of Joshua. And as for tin* do^rmatic* interests 
which were to be served, they had lost their^ point some 
1,800 years ago. Who, in modern times, would pay any 
attention to a modern copy of a Book of Joshua by 
means of which the Samaritans might claim to be the 
true Israelites They, moreover, have m^ver advanced 
their claim on any other basis than on that of the Pentateuch 
alone, which was the only book considered as sacred and 
authoritative to lx)th Jews and Samaritans alike. There 
was, therefore, no reason to doubt the authenticity and 
genuineness of the book on the score of being a modern copy. 

I will now go one step further and say that, if for any 
unknown reason, they still might have decided or desired 
to make this compilation, there is not a Samaritan living, 
nor has there been anyone living for many a century, who 
was sufficiently conversant with the Hebrew Bible outside 
the Pentateuch to undertake such a gigantic task. The 
knowledge of Hebrew, except among the few who have 
still some closer acquaintance with the Pentateuch, was 
primitive and elementary, and I include among them the 
High Priest and his nephew Ishak ben Amram, with 
whom I am in correspondence, and whose Hebrew letters 
are a sufficient answer to any kupposition of extensive 
knowledge of Hebrew. Nor is there, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, anyone else in the Samaritan 
community capable of writing a single Hebrew line. 
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From all the evidence available it is clear that the work 
cannot be a modem compilation. Is it, then, perhaps,, 
an old translation, and not the ancient original book ? 

I will now briefly sum up the contents of this work, 
for it bears on this last -mentioned problem, I have 
suMivided the text into twenty-four chapters, arranged 
more or less in accordance with the division of the Bible. 

Chapter 1. Moses dies in the year 2794 from Creation, 
in the first of the twelfth month. (Let me at once point 
out that no other era is mentioned here except that of 
the Creation. Any late compilation would have either 
the year of Yezdejerd or of the Hedjra.) Joshua is 
appointed leader. He orders the counting of the people 
(which is missing in our Bible), and he asks the two and 
a half tribes to go with him. 

Chapter 2. Tlie spies go to Jericho. They return and 
bring report to Joshua and to Eleazar, the High Priest. 

Chapter 8. The Ark goes in front of the army. The 
priests sing a hymn. The cloud is lifted. (All this is 
missing in our Bible, and is in strict accordance with 
the narrative in the Pentateuch.) The crossing of the 
Jordan. 

Chapter 4. Stones are taken out of the Jordan. The 
erection of the twelve stones in the Jordan, The going 
up from the Jordan info the land of Canaan. 

Chapter 5. The song of Joshua and of the children 
of Israel. (Not in our Bible.) The erection of the twelve 
stones in Gilgal. 

, Chapter 6. The rising of the cloud was in the first 
year of the Shemittah and of the Jubilee, the counting 
of which commenced in the year 2794. (Missing in our 
Bible.) Manna ceases, and the messenger of the Lord 
appears to Joshua. 

Chapter 7. Conquest of Jericho. 

Chapters. First attempt against Ai; failure. Complaint 
of Joshua. The discovery of the guilty one who had 
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taken a golden idol from the Temple in Jericho, who is 
discovered by the stones on the breastplate of the High 
Priest getting dim when his name was mentioned. 
Punishment. (The incidents of the golden idol and the 
oracle are miasing in our Bible.) 

Chapter 9. Conrjuest of Ai. The establishment of the 
altar on Mount Gerizim. Eleazar writes tlie law on the 
twelve stones of the altar. Blessing and curse uttered by 
the priests. Burial of tlie bones of Josepli in Elon More. 

Chapter 10. History of the Gibeonites. 

Chapter 11. War of the five kings against the 
Gibeonites. Joshua to their rescue. Five kings arc 
killed and their cities conquered. Tlie second Passover 
kept in the second year. (No mention of sun and moon 
standing still.) 

Chapter 12. Joshua's war against tlie remaining kings. 
Occupation of the whole country. Destruction of the 
Anakim. 

Chapter 1 3. Temple erected on Mount Gerizim. Joshua 
judges the people. The two and a half tribes are now 
free to return. 

Chapter 14. The division of the land among the nine 
and a half tril^es in the following oi-der : Judah, Simeon, 
Benjamin, Dan, Ephraim, half Manasseh, Issachar, 
Zebulun, Aslier, Naphtali, and the six towns of refuge. 

Chapter 15. The two and a half tribes return. Nobach 
is appointed king. 

Chapter 16. King Shobach gathers the kings of the 
North, and they threaten Joshua with war. 

Chapter 17. Joshua receives a message on the last 
day of the seven weeks before Pentecost. Pentecost kept 
on tiie Sunday. Joshua reads the letter of Shobach to 
the people, 

Copters 18 and 19. Reply of Joshua. 

Chapter 20. Joshua’s message delivered to Shobach. 
Great consternation among the people. Shobach caU^ 
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for the wizards. His mother is a witch, and th^y promise 
assistance. 

Chapter 21. Joshua marclies against Shobach. Suddenly 
surrounded by seven iron walls. Prays to God. A dove 
comes. He ties a letter to its wings. The dove delivers 
its message to Nobach, and his people come to the 
assistance of Joshua. Phineas conies with trumpets, and 
on blowing same the seven iron walls fall down. 

Chapter 22. Joshua asseinbleK the people before his 
death. Urges upon them to decide w^hich God they wish 
to serve. They only wdsh to serv(‘ the God of their 
forefatheis. Joshua dies, and is buried close to Mount 
Gerizim. 

Chapter 28. Nathaniel is appointed king. Death of 
Eleazar. Phineas High Priest. Phineas established the 
calendar. 

Chapter 24. Abisha, son of Phineas, writes the scroll 
of the Law in the thirteenth year since the entry of the 
children of Israel to Palestine, which is kept to this very 
day in the Synagogue of the Samaritans. 

Of these twenty-foui* chapters, more than half agree 
verbatim with the Hebrew text of our Bible ; of course 
wdth many omissions, and with very large additions. 
Eliminating these additions, the rest agrees even in strange 
expressions and in rare forms entirely with what \ve call 
the Massoretic text. Can this book, then, be a translation, 
and if so, from what language ^ Was this book really 
unknown to the Samaritans ^ For whose benefit should 
a translation have been made ? That it cannot be 
a modern compilation I think has already been proved. 
There is no man who could do it, and no object to be 
gained for having done it. The strange idea that the 
book might have been a translation — for I must call 
it strange since we now have it in our hands, agreeing' 
so closely with the Massoretic — rests on the fact that for 
centuries no other text was known but what purporfoljl, 
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to be an Arabic romance of Joshua, compiled or written 
by Samaritans, and found in at least two Chronicles, one 
of the fourteenth century of Abul-Fath and another 
probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, by an 
anonymous author. The latter is found in the manuscript 
that came to Scaliger from Cairo, and which up to 1847 
remained in manuscript, and was the only source known 
to Europe of a Book of Joshua among the Samaritans. 
This author, who, as Juynboll, the editor, has shown, 
must have lived about the thirteenth century, says dis- 
tinctly in his introduction that among the sources for his 
work he had utilized a Hebrew History of Joshua, And 
a letter which came from the Samaritans in 169*0 mentions 
also expressly that they have the Book of Joshua, so 
therefore the existence of a B<x)k of Joshua in the hands 
of the Samaritans as early as the thiiteenth century 
cannot be gainsaid. The effoiis made by Scaliger and 
Huntington to obtain tluit Hebrew copy having failed, to 
my knowledge no other attempt has been made during all 
these centuries. For the last 200 years no one seems 
to have asked or en(|uired among the Samaritans whether 
they had or what liad l)ec-<^)me of such a book. 
European scholarship liad satisfied itself that it *did not 
exist, and therefore no one asked for it. Who knows 
whether othei’s, having gone to Samaria, and having asked 
for it as eagerly ixs they asked for copies of the 
Pentateuch, might liave perhaps preserved to us a still 
older copy than those in my possession. The fact is 
that no one believed in its existence, and when 1 got it, as 
I said before, I was under the same impression as everyone 
else. Abul-Fatb says also that he has used a Book of 
Joshua. But it is difiScult to say definitely whether he 
means a Hebrew or an Arabic. A slight transposition 
of the two letters 3 and T is suificient to change 
‘Hebrew,* into ‘Arabic,* or ‘Arabic* into 

‘ Hebrew/ 
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These Arabic chronicles show unmistakably that a 
Hebrew text of Joshua existed in their time. And even 
without their statement it is self-evident that such must 
have been the case. They must have had access to some 
kind of a Book of Joshua, invested with some authority for 
them so as to start their history with that book. No other 
source is known from whicli they could have derived the 
narrative embodied in their own work. Wliat, then, would 
be more natural than to suppose that an identical Hebrew 
text, which for the Samaritans forms part of their secular 
literature, which lias been given to me as part of that 
secular literature, should be the very source of the Arabic 
(expansion and paraphrase in botli chronicles ^ It must 
be made perfectly clear that the whole history of the 
Samaritans, the references in their liturgy and in niany 
other writings to wliich it would be impossible to allude 
In detail, all presuppose among the Samaritans the 
existence of an old Hebrew lx)ok containing the history 
of Joshua. The only (juestion to be answered is in what 
relation this version of the supposed ancient text stands 
to the Arabic chronicles. Are they dependent on this 
text, or is the Hebrew text a translation and thus a re- 
translation from the Arabic ? Can this text be considered 
as a direct translation from either of these works ? 
A glance suffices to convince one that this text is 
absolutely independent of the Arabic chronicles. They 
are more in the nature of a paraphrase ; Abul-Fatb 
being more sober, whilst the anonymous, is much more 
expanded. He himself says that he has 'paraphrased’ 
it, and he has in fact taken veiy great liberties with 'his 
original. But all the essential points, small details 
wherein the Samaritan text differs from the Massoretic, 
are found in both Arabic chronicles. Sufficient evidence 
that the original from which the Arabic translations have 
been made must have contained already all these additional 
elements. It is thus out of the question to consider th y# 
J.B.A.B. 1906. 52 
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text as a transjlation. But assuinin^ for argument’s sake 
that it is a translation from the Arabic. First, for 
whose benefit ? No one understood Hebrew, except a very 
limited number, and they, in a very mixed manner; for 
at least 1,500 years there were no readers. And then, 
assuming it were a translation, would that would - be 
translator vary his style ^ Would not th(‘ whole work 
appear in a uniform character ^ And would it then not 
agree much more closely with any of these clironicles than 
it does, for they contain a large number of details and 
gi'eater developments of the Shobaeh legend than are 
found in the Hebrew text. Why should tlie translator 
omit them ? I can easily understand that a writer 
wishing to compose a romantic history of the past would 
add to the legends already found in his original ; but 
why should a translator go out of his way to omit part 
and insert another part ? Aiul where was the necessity 
for anyone to translate the book back wlien, ^lccol'ding 
to the testitnony of ancient writers, the very Arabic 
translations and paraphrase refen ed to a Hebrew text, 
no doubt still in existence ? Evtm if another Arabic 
translation should at any time turn up, which would 
approximate more closely to the Hebrew text, even that 
would only l)e a translation from the Hebrew which 
must have existed long before the Samaritans started 
translating their works into Arabic. It must also be 
added that in the whole range of their literature, of 
which I possess as complete a colhiction as could be got 
under normal circumstances, there is not one single book 
or treatise translated from Arabic into Hebrew. Surely 
a book like that of Joshua would be the last singled 
out for a translation. It would iitieari a retranslation 
into the original language, and, as mentioned above, using 
the very wonis of the Bible. But is there any reason 
whatsoever to doubt the existence of the Hebrew book 
among the Samaritans ? Ignorance of their literature is 
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no argument. I have brought back many books of the 
Samaritans of which nothing has hitherto been known. 
On the contrary, tlie correspondence with Scaliger and 
the direct reference in the Arabic chronicles prove that 
as early as the twelfth or thirteenth century they had 
a Hebrew lx)ok of JosJiua, which in all essentials agreed 
with tills Hebrew text. We are, therefore, fully justified 
in recognizing in these MSS. a modern copy of that book 
which they liad in their possession for many centuries past. 

Having thus answered the two questions in the negative, 
first whethi*r tht^ book is a modern compilation, and 
secondly whether it was a tiansJation from the Arabic, 
w(* may ask finally whether it could not be a translation 
from the Oieek. The reason for asking this question 
lit's in the curious fact discovered by me that we find 
in Josephus (fifth book of the '‘Antiquities'’), with the 
exception of the Shobach legends, almost all the incidents 
contained in the Samaritan recension and missing in our 
Bible. More striking than all is the parallelism between 
Josephus and the Samaritan Book of Joshua. In the brief 
sketch of the division of the land of Canaan among the 
nine and a half tribes, b>th differ radically from the very 
expanded treatment accorded to this division of the land 
in the canonical Book of Joshua. Did the Samaritan 
borrow front Josephus or from the Greek sources, from 
which also Josephus might have borrowed, or do both 
go back to a mqv’e ancient Hebrew text accessible to 
both ? A comparison between the Samaritan and the 
LXX shows that in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, 
the Samaritan Joshua agrees more closely with the 
Massoretic than with the Greek. It would be short of 
a miracle to find a Hebrew book translated from the 
Greek, agreeing at the same time so closely with the 
Hebrew Massoretic text. Besides, no other book is known 
in the whole range of old Hebrew or Samaritan literature 
which has been translated from the Greek. The reverse 
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has taken place. Hebrew books have been translated into 
Greek, but not vioe verted. 

From whichever point of view we study this newly 
recovered book, no doubt is left that it must be an old 
Hebrew text, taken over by the Samaritans, and handled 
by them in the same way as they handled the text of 
the Pentateuch, and even with gi*eater freedom. For 
they treated this text as a mere secular book, which 
had no sanctity for them, but only the value of an old 
chronicle with which to stai*t their own history. They 
interpolated and oui-tailed this text so as to iit their 
dogmatic views, and also followed the tendency of the 
time, so conspicuous in all the writings fiom the second 
century BC. downwaids, viz, to present the past in a moie 
glorified form, to omit from the narrative everything 
that could be turned and used as an attack against tlie 
purity, loftiness, and gieatness of their foreiathers. An 
apologetic tendency is clearly marked, and legends which 
seem to have been in circulation at least as early as the 
second century B.C. were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Midrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Joshua. In the course of time various influences, first 
Samaritan, then Arabic, have no doubt moulded and 
changed the language of the Samaritans, and however 
faithful a copyist may be he will unconsciously introduce 
such popular fozms and idioms with which he is familiar 
in the text whicli he copies. Our text of Joshua has 
escaped this influence as little as their own Samaritan 
Targum, or even tlie Pentateucli itself, which is not free 
from those blemishes. But these are questions which do 
not touch the history of the origin and antiquity of the 
Hebrew Book of Joshua, and its relation to our Mossoretic 
book of the Bible. 

^With the philological aspects of the book, the parallels^ 
and sources, I have dealt elsewhere {Zeitsch/rift der DeiUsch'- 
Mi^yerUmidiscfien Oeadlachaft)^ Here I have Umited 
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myself to the establishment of its genuineness and 
antiquity. It will now be the duty and the object of 
Biblical students to follow the investigations ttp, and to 
estimate at its proper value this newly recovered ancient 
text. It is sure to have an influence on the history of 
the Canon, on the origin of the Apocryphal literature, on 
the souicos of Josephus, and on many points of Biblical 
philology and antiquity, for it carries us back to the first 
centuries of the pre-Christian era 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Last Edict of Asoka. 

Tliere is no doubt that, in many eases, tiiial renderings 
of the Bralimi and Kliardshtlii inscriptions, including even 
the records of Asf)ka, ha\e not })een attained yet, And 
will be reached only by the combined ettbrts of different 
scholars, whether working in actual collaboration or 
putting forward individual treatments for criticism.^ ^ We 
ait‘ always glad to see the arrival of new workers in 
any division of tlu‘ epigraphic field, and to welcome in 
particular anything tending to elucidate the meaning of 
the difficult records indicated above. And so we naturally 
receive with appreciative interest a joint article in this 
liii(‘ by Mr. V. A. Smith and Mr. F. W. Tliomas which has 
appeared, under the general heading “ A^oka Notes,” in 
the number of the Indian Antiquary for January, 1908, 
page 19 tf’., received here at the end of April. 

The Note in (|ue8tion is titled ** No. 9 : the Third Rock 
Edict,” and consists of three parts. The first part of it, 
which includes the text of the edict, appeals over the 
name of Mr. Smith. The second part stands over the 
name of Mr. Thomas : it includes an incidental treatment, 
which we sliall examine below, of another record of Atoka. 
The third part, which presents a new traiislation of the 
edict in the form of a “ free version,” is endorsed by the 
initials of both scholars. 

^ What we need juBt now for the AAoku recorde is an indtx verhorwih 
which shall include the revised reodings and additional materiahi 
obtained since the time when M. Senart’s index was made. It shonld 
present the Sanskrit equivalents, so as to expedite utilization of it. 
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We do not propose to criticize this new translation 
in detail. But a few comments may be made. And it 
must be remarked that there is one point, certainly, 
in which the new version cannot be regarded as an 
improvement on the translation which was ^iven to us 
by Professor Biihler : namely, in substituting " in the 
thirteenth year of my reign ” for “ by me twelve-years- 
anointed ” as the rendenng of dhadam-vas-clblt isitena 
TYiayd, In the first place, the inno\ation, staged by 
Mr. Smith in his (1901), misses altogether the 

characteristic force of the manner in which AhOka was 
accustomed to date his formal proclamations. In the 
second place, there is a tendency to confusion in connection 
with it. The Ceylonese tradition tells us (see this Journal, 
1906. 985, note) that Asoka slew all his brothers or all 
save one, and ruled for four years without anointment, 
and was then anointed to the sole sovereignty 218 years 
after the death of Buddha. From that we gather that 
A4oka did not succeed to the throne peaceably, in tht‘ 
natural order of things, but seized it against opposition, 
oven if he did not actually usurp it. And the inference 
is endorsed by the Indian tradition as presented in the 
story given in the Divyftvadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, 
S72 f.) : when Bindusara was at the point of death, at 
P&taliputra, his eldest son Susima was absent, quelling 
an insurrection at Taxila : the ministers brought A^6ka 
into the presence of Bindusara, and said : — “ Install this 
one in the sovereignty for the time being; when Susima 
returns, we will install him:*' the king was enraged 
by the proposal ; but Afoka said : — If the sovereignty 
belongs justly to me, let the gods crown me 1 ; ” where- 
upon, the gods crowned him (by some means which the 
story does not disclose) ; and, when Bindusara saw that, 
the, hot blood rushed out from his mouth, and he died : 
when Susima heard what had happened, he at once 
returned from Taxila ; but A45ka, taking his stand at 
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one of the gates of Pataliputra, contrived a device by 
which Susima was slain as soon as he arrived there, and 
thus secured himself in tlie succession. The method in 
which such of the formal proclamations of A^Oka as 
contain dates at all are dated by stating in each case the 
number of years elapsed since his anointment, shows that 
it was only when his anointment was performed that 
A^oka felt himself to be really the ruler of Northern 
India : and the anointment is evidently the right point 
to select as the commencement of his reign. It may be 
admitted that that is lecogiiized, in a way, by the present 
rendering of the expression in the third rock-edict, though 
it is not a reproduction of the original term. On the 
other hand, however, we have, for example, the following 
anomaly. The thirteenth rock-edict tells us that Alidka 
compiered the Kalinga countries when he was “ eight 
years anointed.” For this, Mr. Smith has in his Asoica, 
p. 129, substituted “in the ninth year of his reign,” on 
the same lines as in the present case. But in his Early 
History of India, 2nd edition (190b), p. 145, he has 
placed this e\ eiit “ in the thirteenth year of his reign, or 
the ninth, as reckoned from the coronation;” introducing 
a contradiction which is decidedly apt to 1)6 misleading. 
The liest course, even in making a “free version,” is to 
render original expressions by terms which do not depart 
from the meanings of them. And a similar comment 
applies to the rendering of the term Devdnanqmyo by 
“ His Majesty ; ” the word d€va itself, as applied to a king, 
is customarily and suitably rendered in that manner ; and 
{see page 484 f. above) the term D^vanaihpiya, ""priya, 
at DdvAnaihpriya, * dear to the gods,’ was an appellation 
of the nature of another personal name of Ai5ka, and is 
best used without translation. 

In this new translation of the third rock-edict, the 
most conspicuous change is in the final clause : — Pariah 
pi yute hfiapayisati ga^anAyaih h^tuto cha vyaibjanat^ 
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cha. Here, M. Senart translated : — ‘‘ Au clerg6 ensuite 
d'instriiire les tidfeles en detail dans le fond et dans les 
termes {Inacrs, de Piyadasi, 1. 92). Professor BUhlei* 
translated : — “ Moreover, the teachers and ascetics of all 
schools will inculcate \chat is befitting at divine service, 
both according to the letter and according to the spirit ” 
(Epi. Ind.y 2. 467). The new translation, which is put 
forward as “ an entirely novel rendering, which makes 
the sentence refer to the audit of monastic expenses,” 
says : — “ Let the Fraternities also appoint officials for 
the reckoning, with regard to both the objects and the 
accounts.” It is not easy to pass an opinira off-hand 
on the relative merits of three so divergent renderings. 
Perhaps, however, the following remarks may be sub- 
mitted, on the assumption that the proposed new rendering 
is correct in its leading idea. Tlie preceding clause 
certainly seems to inculcate economy and a “ simple life.” 
But there is no allusion in any part of tlu* edict (except 
where it is supposed to exist in this Inuil clause) to any 
fraternity, or even to monks : whereas there is a mention 
of certain officials. The word for ‘ fraternity ’ would l)e 
aaihr/ha rather than purishad, which usually means ‘an 
assembly, meeting, council, etc.,' atid is found in the terms 
amatya-parishad and inantri-parishad, ‘an assembly of 
ministers or councillors.' The noun and the verb appear 
to be in the singular, not the plural : and the verb is 
a future, not an imperative. Instead of the yute of the 
Qimar text, the Kalsi and Dhauli texts have distinctly 
yutdni : the same word, actually written yutani according 
to the KharOshthi spelling, is given by the Sh&hb&zgarhi 
and Mansehra texts : and in PA>li, at any rate, ynte is 
another form of the accusative plural neuter yutdni, in 
addition to being the accusative plural masculine. It 
thus seems possible, on the said assumption, that the text 
points to something in the shape of a. Board of Control, 
and that the meaning may be : — ** Moreover, the Board 
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will issue coinuiaiids as to whftt items are proper in the 
counting (the framing of estimates), both on account of 
any {npecljic) cause and by way of {general) suggestion 
or indication ; ” that is, by special order in any particular 
case, and by standing orders. 

However, tliat may be as it may be : what we are more 
concerned with here is the point that the proposed new 
rendering involves assigning a <]uite new meaning to the 
word vyaiUjaudio, and that th(^ justification of that 
meaning lias led on to Mr. Thomas’ separate part of 
tlu‘ joint note He has tliei(‘ dealt with that record 
wliich we may conveniently name ‘*the Last Edict of 
Asoka,”^ and which we have, in various recensions, at 
Sahasram, Rfumath, and Bairat in Northern India, and 
at Brahinagiri, Siddapiira, and Jati hga- Ram ei5 vara' in 
Myson'.- And he has done so because we have the same 
word tliere, in the Rupnatli text, in the instrumental 
singular. The points in his argument are as follows. 

Tlie Last Edict of Aboka mentions a Havana , — according 
to Professor Blihler, *a sermon according to M. Senart, 
‘ un enseigneimmi ; ' acc<n'ding to Mr. Thomas, ‘ a proclama- 
tion or precept,’ — which it describes as hitf, ‘ made * 
(according to the Rupnath text), or Htlvife, navapite, 
‘ caused to be heard, or proclaimed ’ (according to other 


' The additional matter in the Mysore text.s, intrcxluced by the worde 
h^mih Df^iHlnaihpiyt aha (Bruhmagiri, lino K-9), may be regarded, not 
as a separate edict, but as a Kupplement to the northern version : 
compare the frequent repetition of the words JJfrilnathpiye Piyadam l&jd 
hSmrfi dhd in the seventh pillar-edict. 

^ We can, however, mostly quote only the Saliasram, ROpnathi 
Brahmagiri, and Sidd&pura texts. The Bairat text is mucK damaged. 
And the Jatiiiga-Kameiivara text is very fragmentary. 

Mr Smith, in a footnote to the joint article (loc. cit., p. 23, note d)» 
has advised future editors of the Mysore texts to take note of ** the very 
clear facsimiles” published by Mr. Rice in the £pigraphia Carnatioa^ 
vol. 11, Ohitoldroog (** Bangalore” is a mistake), texts pp. 162, 164, 167* 
Practised epigraphists, however, will prefer to rely on the less plear bitt 
entirely mechanical reproductions given with Professor Bhhler’s 
in the MIpigraphia Ifidka, 3. 138 if. 
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texts), by someone who is not alluded to in the first 
mention of it. The possibility is noted by Mr. Thomas, 
that savana may have the weakened sense of 4ruti, ‘ an 
authoritative saying,^ and that we might suppose that 
A^Oka was citing some word of Buddha or even ti proverb. 
And on a previous occasion (this Journal, 1903. 833) he 
has treated it as a quoted sdvana which may be partly 
metrical. Now, however, guided by the word kate, “ which 
seems to imply rather a newly composed, than an ancient,, 
precept,*’ he has arrived at the conclusion that the author 
of the precept was A^oka himself. Tliis is his first point. 
We may ask, however : — If that was intended to be 
the meaning, why does not the text, which represents 
throughout a speech by A^oka, include the word me or 
vwydf * by me,* as in : — etaye me athaye dhamma-savanani 
aAvapitAni (pillar-edict 7, circular part, line 1), and in : — 
etamseva rnO .... dhaihma-[8]a[vau]e kate (ibid., line 
2) ? The me or mnayd could have l)een introduced just 
as easily and naturally here as there : and the absence of 
it is at least strongly suggestive that this particular sermon 
or precept was not compo.sed, pleached, or proclaimed by 
A^dka. 

Mr. Thomas’ next step is as follows. Farther on in 
the edict, this sermon or precept is referred to as having 
been edvite, sdvdinte, or hate by a person who is there 
described as vivut/ui, vyutlui, or vyUAlta, Mr, Thomas 
has remarked, on this last word, that probably all scholars 
agree that it is a participle corresponding to the Sanskrit 
vy'iuihita and meaning * gone abroad.’ ” Now, that is the 
meaning which underlies my rendering of the word os 
denoting Buddha in his character of “the Wanderer'* 
(see this Journal, 1904. 26). But it seems doubtful whether 
it can be correctly said that probably all scholars are 
agreed on that point: there are recent indications that 
some would still prefer to derive the word from vi -+ vas, 

* to shine,* rather than from vi + vaa , ' to dwell.* However, 
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Mr. Thomas has decided that the word does mean * gone 
abroad/ and has thus arrived at the conclusion that “ the ' 
proclamation was made and published by AiSoka upon his 
travels.” But here, again, we may ask : — If that meaning 
was intended, why does not the text include the word Tni 
or m<(yd, ‘ by me,’ which could have been most easily and 
naturally introduced in apposition with the instrumental 
viviitht'iia, vyntlie'tuiy vydthena, which does stand in 
the t(‘xt ^ 

Mr. Thomas’ third step is the first towards determining 
an answer to a c^uestioii which presented itself to him 
at this point : — “ What travels ( ” He has here quoted 
the following phrases : — 

Sahasram : — Duve sa-paihnalati sata vivutha ti 200 60 6* 
Rupnath : — 200 50 0 sata vivasa ta(or ti). 

Brahrnagiri : — Vyuthfina 200 50 6. 

Now, these phrases are from any point of view laconic 
and elliptical : and they have been interpreted in various 
ways,^ as giving the number of (1) the years elapsed since 
the death of Buddha ; or (2) the years elapsed since the 
time when Buddha went forth from his home to seek for 
true knowledge ; or (3) the illumined beings who had 
appeared in the world ; or (4) the beings (Buddhas) who 
had departed into Nirvana; or (5) the missions sent out 
by the orders of A^oka; or (6) the syllables in the 
edict ; or, more recently, (7) the years elapsed since the 
“ illumination ” of Buddha, the attainment of mThbddhi 
by him ; or (8) the years elapsed since the admission of 
Buddha’s son Bahula into the Order. Mr. Thomas has 
rejected all those renderings, as far as he has mentioned 
them.** And, following the view that the words vivvikS, 

^ The different views are presented here in the order in which Uiey 
were propounded. 

^ He has referred to Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6 : No. 8 had not l»een published 
when he wrote. His view comes as No. 9 : and the proposids in 
matter now promise to become as numerous as those regar^ng the 
of Kanidika. 
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and vivdsd are nominativeB plural, not ablatives eingular, 
he has trannlated them bo as to match hin rendering of 
vivutJujL, vyufha, vyMha by * one who hay gone abroad, 
one who i« on his travels/ and has arrived at the result 
tliat the number 256 denotes the number of '' changes of 
abode made by A^oka. 

Mr. Thomas lias next dealt with the passage, found 
in the Rupnath text only, which contains the word 
'vyufi^ana^ and presents also another woi*d, vivdHetavdyu^ 
which comes from the same root with v I rut ha, vyiitha, 
vynfha,SL\\d vivtl&a. He has interpreted it as an injunction 
issued by As^oka to his subordinates : — With this 
‘‘ document (or in accordance with this ‘ signitication ’ = 
“ ‘ command ’) ^ j'ou must everywhere go abroad so far as 
“ your district extends.'’ And he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the v I tut so s or “goings abroad” of Asoka 
were, like those whicli he directed his subordinates to 
make, of a missionary or propagandist character. 

His tinal step is as follows. The edict in question is 
a short lecture, delivered by A^oka, on the g(X)d results 
of displaying energy in matteis of religion ; the mvana, 
whoever may have been the author of it, being something 
which is cited in the eoui*He of the lecture*. The edict 
was inteqireted by Proft^ssor Blihler as specifying first 
a period of “ somewhat more than two and a half years ” 
during which A4oka was a Buddhist disciple or lay- 
worshipper without much exerting himself, and then 
a period of “ somewhat more than six yeai*8 ” during 
which, having fonnally joined the Order, he did exert 
himself strenuously, with the result that Buddhism was 
established as the true religion throughout his dominions. 
Mr. Thomas, however, has rejected the 
of the Sahasram text and the chha-vaolthare of the 

’ This is the rendering of mpatujmkgna here, against the propO0e<f 
translation of m^ntjanato in the third rock<edict by ♦with regard to 
the actual documents or figures, with regard to the accounts. * 
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Eupnatli text, to both of which expreseions there 
attaches tlio undeniable meaning of ‘‘six years/' and has 
found there, from the somewhat different word in the 
Bralnna^riri text, the mention of a period of only one 
calendar year.' And he has wound up this part of his 
topic by remarking : — “ Now if Asoka, having joined the 
“ Saihgha, adopted a course of activity in the form of 
“ constant travel and changed his residence about once 
“ e\ ery day, 250 would be* a probable number of changes 
“---for the rainy season would be excluded:'’ which 
observation Mr. Smith has elucidated by a footnote, in 
wliich ho tells ns (Joe. cit., 23, not(‘ 5) that “ 365 days — 
119 = 240 ; - 109 = 250 ; J20 or 121 days = 4 months," 
and cites a passage from Hinen-tsiang to the effect that, 
for the Buddhists as for tht‘ other peoj;)le of India,' the 
rainy season lasted for four months. 

The above-stated result is ingenious. Bui let us consider 
it from a practical j)oint of view. Ilie rainy season in 
India does last for four inontlis. Is it, however, the 
case that the wliole of the rest of the year is available 
for touring ^ The Assistant and Deputy Collectors and 


^ He htts had lecouiwe to the expedient of assuming mistakeB ; we 
are to understand that the SahaBrani text has, not mthmvhhalp^ but 
moiihchhatv, for probably narlinchha/e (but ? Hatfnuc?i,hafe) and we are to 
regard the rhha-mchhart of the Hapnuth text as standing for HfHHjchh€ur&, 
under the influence of the neighbouring r'hha^ft. But it is a primary 
rule that we are not to assume mistakes : we muni apply ourselves to 
interpreting texts an they stand. And I may observe that 1 have already 
pointed out (see this Journal, 1907. 521, and note 2) that there are no 
grounds for the asnumjjtion, which has been made, of mistaken in another 
important word in the ROpnath text, hlkhapefaiuya. 

As a matter of faot, whether the second period was of six years or of 
one year is not of vital im{iortance : the chronology of AiSoka*s oareer con 
be arranged from either point of view. In agreement with Professor 
Buhler, however, 1 find in the Sahasr&m and Rflpnath texts the mention 
of a period of six years. In the Brahmagiri and i^idd&pura texto 
I find, with him, a mention of the same period, but — (and in this 
detail I dififor from him) — with a special signalization of one year, 
the last of the six. 
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Magistrates in the Bombay Presidency probably do as 
much systematic touring any other Indian officials. 
But it is recognized that they must not remain on tour 
after the commencement of the rains, and that, at the 
end of the rains, about a month should be allowed, for 
the country to become dry and traversable, before (unless 
in any emergency) they may move out into camp again ; 
and the touring season is consequently limited, even in 
Bombay, by official orders, to seven months, or say 218 
days. In that respect, regard is had to the health and 
convenience of the Native establishments, (juite as much 
as to anything else. It does not seem probable that an 
ancient Indian king, even when posing as a missionary, 
could travel without an appreciable retinue and clerical 
staff, to whose circumstances attention would have to be 
paid, as well as to his own. And considerations of the 
same kind with those which now prevail must, surely, 
have more or less attended the touring expeditions of 
A^oka. For the rest, the officials mentioned above art* 
quite sufficiently active in the matter of touring. But 
it is questionable whether any of them has ever changed 
his camp 213 times, much less 256 times, in the course 
of one season. Nor would such a display of energy 
exactly meet with encouragement : quite the reverse, 
indeed; it would be instantly checked, as interfering 
seriously with details of local work — some of them 
precisely analogous, if we only substitute administration ” 
for “d/iamma,” to the duties prescribed by Atoka for 
himself on his toUrs for dhamma (see page 490 above) — 
and with the convenience of all parties having business in 
the migratory courts. The modem District Officer makes 
it his object to choose for his camps well-selected centres, 
and to remain at them long enough for the people of 
surrounding villages to hear of his arrival and to come 
in with any representations they may wish to make. And 
it is hardly unreasonable to think that Atoka must have 
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arranged his tours on much the same principles ; especially 
in view of the fact, disclosed by the third rock-edict, that 
he allowed his local officials styled RAjiika and Fr&d^ka 
five years in wliich to make a complete tour through their 
charges. 

But let us suppose that AsOka did make a continuous 
tour of eight months, with 25() changes of camp, for the 
purpose of propagating Buddliism throughout Northern 
India. To what extent would ht‘ he able, by such an 
arrangement, to jienetrate the country in such a manner 
as to bring liis mission home to the thoughts of the great 
mass of his subjects ^ He might traverse his dominions, 
in a fashion, by marching from Pataliputra to Taxila, 
thence to ITjjain, and tlience straight back to his capital. 
That route, how’ever, measured fi*om point to point, is 
not less than 2810 miles. It would represent no fewer 
than 190 stages if A^oka travelled at the rate of 12’l5i 
miles = one day’s journey (see this Journal, 1906. 1013), 
or 254 stages if he travelled by shorter marches, utili2nng 
tlie camping-grounds, provided with rest-houses and wells, 
which (see ibid., 412) he had built at intervals of 8 /cos 
= 9-09 miles (see ibid., 1012) along his high-roads. And 
how vast an extent of his territory would remain un- 
touched by such an expedition ; most of it being so 
far distant from his route that the people, even if they 
heard of his movements, would not have sufficient time 
to ascertain his camps and go in to them. 

Such are some practical objections which present them- 
selves to this new proposal for interpreting the number 
266 in the Last Edict. Perliaps, however, one or the 
other of the two scholars who have given us the joint 
A45ka Note No. 9, can lay before us information which 
might lead us to hesitate before we dismiss as untenable 
the view that A^Oka would make a preaching-tour of 
eight consecutive months (say 243 days) and move hie 
camp 256 times in that peri^. 

J.Ii.A.8. 1908. 
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Meanwhile, following Professor BUhler, we i*etain our 
conviction that tlie number 256 denotes the number of 
years elapsed, at the time when the Last Edict was framed, 
since the death of Buddha. We know (see i)age 495 above) 
that A4oka was anointed to the sovereignty 218 years after 
the death of Buddha, and reigned for 37 years. That 
carries us on to the year 255, completed. The edict, which 
distinctly belongs to quite a late time in the career of 
A^oka, presents the number 256. And from a consideration 
of the purport of the whole record wt‘ can see that it tells 
US that it was framed one year later, after the completion 
of the 256th year, when As^oka, having aMicated in 
accordance with a not infrequent custom of ancient Indian 
kings, had taken the vows of a Buddhist monk, and 
was spending his closing days in religious retirement at 
Suvarnagiri, SOngir. From this point of \ iew, the number 
256 is at once intelligible, and everything tits in exactly. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The In.scriptiox on iue Sohcjauha Plate. 

In connection with some remarks made by me on 
page 187 f. above. Professor Jacobi has kindly drawn my 
attention to the point that the word fitly tiyciy = tika, — 
trikay is found in the Aupapatika, §§ 38, 40, and in the 
Kalpasutra of Bhadral)ahu, §§ 89, 100. In each place, 
it occurs in combination with other terms of the same 
nature: and the use of it may be illustrated b}^ the 
Kalpastltra, § 89. Here wo have : — sirhgha^a^ va 
ti5su Va chaukkSsu va chachchar^su va chaumuh^u vft 
mah&pahesu va gama-tthan3su va nagara-tthanesu v&, 
etc., in a passage which Professor Jacobi has translated 
thus (SBEf 22. 248) : — “ (From that moment in which 
the Venerable Ascetic Mah&vira was brought into the 
family of the JM-tris, many demons brought 
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old and ancient treasures which were 


hidden) in trian^lar places, Or in places where 

three or four roads meet, or in courtyards, or squares, or 
high roads, or on the site of villages or towns,*’ etc. 

It follows that trika has had the meaning of ‘ a place 
where three roads meet * from decidedly ancient times. 

J. F. Fleet. 

The ttuMMiNDEi Insoription. 

Theie is another not impossible explanation of the 
syllables nyada in the Kuminindei inscription (page 473 
abo\e). It occurred to me when I had the record under 
consideration But I did not mention it in my article, 
becaus(‘ I could not cany it on to any definite result. ' 

Hiueii-tsiang nevei'a! times mentions “stone and brick 
walls.” The lecord on the Kanheri copperplate, dated in 
the time of the Traikiitaka kings and in the year 246, 
tells us that the Chaitya or Sttipa mentioned in it was 
made (jhaUta-jidHlidn-eshtakdhhih, “with dressed stones 
and bricks.” And modern excavations seem to show that 
the two materials in combination were used freely by the 
ancient Hindus for building purposes. 

Can any vernacular word be traced, resembling vigada, 
and meaning ' a brick ' ^ If so, we might very suitably 
take : — sila-vigada-bhicha kalapita ; “ he caused a stone 
and brick wall to be made.” This much at any rate is 
certain, that A^Oka caused to be built round the site of 
the Lumbini garden a wall which was more or less of stone). 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Game op Dice. 

In his most interesting treatise on the game of dice 
in India,^ Professor Luders finds in a Karik& in the 

' Dtu Wiir/eltpiel im eUUn Indifn, 1907. Cf. 1907, p. 1079, 
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Mahabha^ya on Panini, ii, 1, ID, a reference to the game 
in the form in which it appears in some GathAs^ found 
in one Burmese MS. of the Vidhurapanditajataka, and in 
which, instead of Vibhidaka nuts, are used pd^akaa with 
four marked sides, the victory falling to him who throws 
the number fixed upon by agreement beforehand as 
bringing him victory. There is otherwise no early 
evidence for tliis form of the game ; even in the Virata 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, which recognises the use of 
pdmlcaa '^ and which is notoriously late,** no mention is 
made of it, and I agree with Professor Lliders that in 
the Nala (Mahabharata, iii, .59, 7) the word vrifo denotes 
rather the prize than the mode of play, unles> indeed tlie 
passage is to be reckoned as one of those whicli show that 
that famous and popular episode lias been rewritten from 
time to time until its original sense has been obscured* 
a game with poHuhaa being substituted in part for the 
old game with Vibliidaka nuts, wdiich alone explains the 
episode of Rtuparna.^ 

Now the evidence of the Gathas does not carry us back 
with any certainty to an early date. The certainly 
genuine Gathas in the Jataka and the rest of the Pali 
canon recognise only * the Vibhidaka game, and the 
Gatlias of the Burmese MS. may be relatively late. The 
Karika, on the other hand, must probably belong to the 
early part of the second century H.c. at latest,® and before 

* And in the prose of the Jatnka, to which, of course, no importance 
attaches. 

^ Li&ders, p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 22, n. 1 ; Hopkins, J.A.O.iS*., xxiv, p. 53. 

* Ibid., pp. 57, 58. Professor Liiders has, I think, misunderstood 
Dr. Grierson’s note (J.R.A.ti., 1904, p. 356) on this point, as Dr. Grierson 
does not give as his own the view that ]^tuparna challenged Nala to 
a gams of ‘odd or even.* Further, Dr. Grierson’s view that the 
Vibhidaka was chosen by Rtuparna because of his skill in dice seems 
oeH^inly correct, and agrees with Professor Ltiders’ own view that dlco 
in the Epic game were of Vibhidaka (p. 18). 

» Ltiders, p. 62. • 1908, p. 176, Hu 2, 
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accepting the view that it confirms the Q&th&s of 
Burmese MS. it is desirable to consider if it cannot be 
interpreted in another sense 

Panini's rule runs ahmMtikdmrnhhyah parind, and the 
Karika is — 

akmdayas trflydntdh piurvoltasya yathd na tat 1 
kiiavavyavaha rr <a elattvf 'l>'>(fkildkayo?i || 

As Professor Liiders explains, this means that aJcsa, etc., 
are compounded with j)(tri to denote hpw mucli the cast 
more than that whicli has before been said ; e.g. aki^a- 
pari, for aksena pan, means ‘ by one die more.' The 
word pdrvoldaHya, which Patanjali merely treats as 
equivalent to })u.rcasya, he takes to show that the writer 
of the Karika knew a form of the game of dice in 
which, as in the Jataka, the aim was to throw a number 
determined beforehand. This argument, however, is hardly 
cogent, and a more satisfactory explanation is suggested 
by Professor Luders’ own explanation ^ of the . terms 
dvdjHira and rkapai'o, the former of which occurs as early 
as the Taittiriya Samhita, the latter in the Rgveda itself. 
He holds that the former means 'more by two’ than the 
krta, the latter ' more by one ’ than the hrta, and his 
interpretation seems conclusive. But what is the krta 
itself ? Surely nothing more or less than the pdrvokta. 
Krta means what is fixed upon (as in krtakdlahy dharmo 
rdjakrtah, cited from Yajfiavalkya, ii, 184, 186, by Professor 
Liiders) rather than ' das Gelungene,’ as Professor LUders 
takes it, and in Baudhayana’s ^rauta Sutra® the words 
krtarjfi, krtam, which accompany the division of the 49 dice 
into three sets of 12 (4 x 3), leaving one of 13, denote 
“ the fixed number is made up.” 

The only objection to this view — and probably the 
reason why Professor Luders has not adopted it — is th® 

‘ p. 64. * p. 43, n. 2. 

* 9, ii (p. 48, 1. 10) ; cited by Luders, p. 61. 
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fact that krta appears early to iiave been stereotyped into 
the sense of a cast of dice divisible by four/ as it is 
compared in the Taittiriya Brahmana, i, 5, 11, 1, and the 
^latapatha Brahmana, xiii, 8, 2, 1, with the cat'ui^to'nia, and 
appears elsewhere alongside of kali when that is considered 
the best cast. But other passages leave it open to suppose 
that the original number could be fixed at will. For 
instance, in the Mai tray ani Samhitil, iv, 4, 6, a hundred 
dice are used for the ritual game, and then five are given 
to the king. No doubt this does not prove Weber’s 
theory of a game played with live dice, but to argue, as 
Professor Liiders does, that the winning number is 
a multiple of four, and that the live dice presented to the 
king stand outside the game, is ratlier difficult. It is quite 
true that the game is over, according to the Maitrayani 
Samhita, before the dice are presented to tlie king, though 
in the Vajasaneyi Sainhita the order of events is reversed ; 
but it is obvious that if the winning number was four, 
that would be the natural number to present to the king.* 
But why not live ^ If there are 400 dice, they are 
exactly divisible by live, and the ntual game can as easily 
be played with live os with four. But, argues Professor 
Liiders, Katyayana, 8rauta Sutra, xv, 7, 18, ascribes to the 
king in the ritual game the krta cast, while five dice 
would be kali for him. Clearly this begs the question, 
and assumes that krta can only mean a four cast, while 
it is surely much more natural to assume that the krta 
oast here is five, giving a real significance to what 

* The only direct statement to this effect is that of Rndradatta 

(Luders, p. 52), I think, however, this view corrects R«V., i, 41, 9, 
must then mean * os one fears one about to throw (attempting to throw) 
fours until he actually throws {d when, of course, fear is out 

of place. It cannot mean, as Liiders (p. seems to take it, * one who 
holds fours,’ for the game is to throw a number sufficient to make up 
a multiple of four. ^ 

p. 53. . ^ 

* He thinks the act is symbolical of the five There it no doubt 

of the symbolism, but four diia^ would have suited it. 
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clearly an important learure m True ritual, the solemn 
presentation to the king of a number of dice symboUeffig 
the cast of victory. 

It is possible that the five cast once was as populaii!^ 
as the four, and so survived in the ritual custom, but 
it is easy to see how, for gi*eater simplicity and celerity, 
the number four became accepted as usual, and krta 
became practically synonymous with a cast of four. But 
it cannot have meant this originally ; it must have been 
no more than the ptLrvoldn of the Mahabhasya Karik& 

While on this subject 1 may notice a Rgvedic veise to 
which Proft'SHor Luders lias givt*u new force by seeing in 
it a metaphor from dicing. In x, IK), 9, we read : — 

i\}pi im jhtri ((tnitUi d(*va ye ttRrndbhydni dhancbda 
ndh}d(hts at || 

This must mean “ The gods move about like dice,’* but 
only optimism, perhaps too great for even a Vedic Indian, 
can render the last Pada “ (the gods), who are givers to 
us of wealth and are victorious (i.e. give victory).” No 
doubt iidhhid meads in gaining language * victorious,* but 
we get a more probable sense by remembering that both 
in Vedic and classical Sanskrit' we can supply d}tana as 
the object of udbh Ulan and render “ who give us wealth 
and take it away,” the word 'tJtdbhidas being chosen because 
of its gaming flavour. Dicing may bring wealth, but the 
Vedic Indian, as the Aksasukta shows, remembered also 
that it led to loss of family and liberty. 

In conclusion, I may add that golden dice are actually 
mentioned, presumably as in secular use,’* in the hymn in 
the SaAkhayana Aranyaka, xii, v. 3, which reads : — 


' Bee reif. in Wackernagel, Aftindisches OrammcUikt ii, 1, p, 30$ 
Speyer, VedUche und Sanskrit-Syntax, p. 35. 

^ LUders finds them only in ritual use in the Brahtnanas and SOtraa^ 
p. 21. 
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yad hir^yesu \ 

go^u cbSve^n yad yaiah | 
surdydiii imya^adndydm | 
mayi fad hastivairasain || 

The Atharva Veda, xiv, 1, 35, has — 

ydc ca vdrco akse^a | ' 

ttuvdyd7]i ca ydd dhifam | 

There is no reason to doubt the Sankhayana text, and the 
context is in favour of a secular reference. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Babar-nama : Dr. Kehr’s Latin version and 

A NEW LEITER BV BaWAR. 

By the courtesy of tlie Secretary of tlie Asiatic Museum 
of St. Petersburg, Mr. Serge d’Oldenburg, and the kind 
mediation of Mr. F. W. Thomas, I liaNe now been able 
to examine Dr. Kehr’s final Latin v ersion of the Bdbar- 
ndTna} His translation is l)ound w two books, and 
extends only to the end of 908 H. Here he has a note 
which, after stating that what is to come treats of India, 
concludes wdth : “ Hiscc narrationibus passim insertae sunt 
egregiae regnorum Indicorum descriptiones (|uae opportune 
h6c tempore in lucem prodibunt tjuo bella inter Peraas ac 
Indos gesta sunt.” The wars, as he wrote in 1739, will 
be those of Nadir Shah. 

Dr. Kehr reproduces in his final version, with little 
variation, the notes he entered on interleaves of his 
transcript volume.® That his translation, therefore, can 
be counted only as a negative result of his work on the 
B&bar-ng.ma is, however, a small matter for students of 
the book, compared with the positive service he has done 

' Cf. J.R.A.8., January, 1908, art. ** Babar-nama.” 

» J.R.A.S., l.c. 
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them by accurately copjri^ a manu8(!ti{ft which has 
since been traced. To this great service it is revealed 
examination of his Latin volume that he added anothdi^ 
which, if it has even before been referred to in BAbariftuAy 
has at least not l^en mentioned by Erakine, Ilminsky, or 
P. de Courteille. It is this , lie has prefixed to his Latiu 
version translations of se\ t'ral disconnected writings which, 
it may be presumed, he found with his archetype Bftbar- 
nama. Of these the most important is a letter from B&bar 
to his second h<ui, Kainran, which is unknowm elsewhere in 
European liteiatuie or in or with any other of the MSS. 

These unexpecttd accjuisitions I will now enumerate. 

(1) After his owm title-page, he writes, ‘'Jam sequitur 
\ersio ipsiu^4 texths Tatarici,'' and follow^s this by trans- 
lating w'hat may be the title-page of his Turki archetype : 
“ Exhortationum at(|U(‘ Docuinentorum authenticorum 
Diploma regium et opus histoincum memoriale Orientale 
Tutcicum (le Tataricum) Majestatis Baburi Monarchad 
victor iosi qui in teriA beata requiescat ! ^ ex Indid» 
Kandaharam ad Mirzam Catnranum transmissum.’* 

(2) Entered on a new page is the " Diploma Regium.'* 
Its superscription, adjectives omitted, is as follows : " Filio 
auo . . . Mohainmcdi Camrano . . . salutem amicitisB 
scopum et finem apprecatur parens ipsius Babur,’* 

Of the letter itself, it seems safest to give merely a 
summary. In it Babar expresses pleasure at having 
received a letter from Kamran, warns him of some 
characteristics of Khurasanis, recommends to him a coun- 
sellor of unrecognizable name, gives him good advice, 
quotes HAfiz, Sa'di, jAmi, and another, warns him against 
low company, tells him he can learn the state of India 
from an accompanying faUi-nmna, and, finally, informs 
him that the son of Ibrahim Lodi has been sent to his 

^ Tha words here, from vtctoriwi to reqiMwtU, seem likely to represent 
' Gh&si end Firdaus-makanl. ” 
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cl^ge and sboq|kl ^l>e carefuM^ watched. At this point 
.plftir fmtes “ Vale/* and the letter presumably ends. 

4 Its date can be inferred from the mention made of 
Ibrahim Lodi’s son, because the Babar-nama records his 
consignment to Kamran’s watch and ward and his 
departure for Qandahar on Thursday, Rabi‘ i, 29, 933 H. 
(January 3rd, 1527). He joined (c— for the journey 
a messenger of Kainran, a certain Mulla Sarsaii (or 
Sartan), who had come to Babar on several matters,” and 
will have brought the letter Babar expresses pleasure at 
receiving and have conveyed the reply to it, summarized 
above.^ 

(3) What is entered after Kehr’s Vale ” Ts manifestly 
a fragment, as it stands. His alternative readings of it 
show that it puzzled him ; its Tiirki source is ceiiiainly 
needed for its reasonable interpretation. As it is short 
and entertaining I quote it in full : — In soerhs tua) 
deambulatione spectiitiouis ergo jucunda contiguus apud 
nos oculus non est (id est, non semper possum perspicere 
cum socrus tua delectationis causa deambulat). Colloquum 
meuin hoc est. Quod prajtei Creatorem meum aliud 
collo<]uum non sit (id est, interea dum ilia deambulat, ego 
cum Crefitore mei solilo((Uum instituo).” 

(4) Entered after what may represent a scribe’s note 
introducing them, there follow four verses (one by Khwfija 
Kilan,) all of which are included in the Babar-nama. 
BRbar writes more than once of sending verses to Kamran, 
it may be observed. 

(5) A passage comes next which adds to one's desire 
to see its Turk! source : “ Qmeunque hsBC facta et facta 
mea perlegerit scito quales calamitates et quales asgritudines 
(i.e. xnolestias) et quales msBrores expertus sim." 

(6) The last entiy, before the Bi.bar-n&ma begins, is one 
telling how the book came into an owner’s hands, and is 

> HaydarftUd MB., f. 307; Memoirs of B&bar, Leyden k Bvekine, 
p. 349. 
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as follows Has res ges&is feritt*4e|pl|^ 0*^* ^ 
mensis Dschumadi prioris, die secuildo, anii0^ (9te 
967 (i.e. 1550) in statione (vel hospitio) Haads<S^<^ 
MohainmedeH nobis donum attulit.” 

The import of this passage may be that on Monday^ 
Jumada i, 2, 957 H. (May 19th, 1550), Haji Mubammad 
LwkultilHh (then prominent in HumftyOn's service) pre- 
sented the Wa(|i‘at (“ res gestas ') to Humayun (“ nobis ”). 
This import is sustained by the known historical details of 
the righting between Kaniran and Humayun, the capture 
of camps and ]:>eripatetic fate of libraries. 

(7) Tins passage is followed by Kehr’s Latin version 
of the Babar-nama 

It is disappointing that Di. Kehr’s volumes contain 
no information about his Turk! archetype beyonej the 
adjectival rcfeience at the end of 904 H., in vol. i, quoted 
here for the word ‘Indico’ — “Ex rarissimo manuscripto 
Tatarico-Indi(*o, Babur-namah diet. Latino ad verbum 
explicuit, sciipsit Kehr ” , and the following note which 
may refer to some collection of MSS. of which Kehr's 
ai-chetype was one — “ Ex archivi Tataro-Indici protocollo 
Tatai ieo-Turcici conscripto interpietatur est G. J. Kehr” 
(vol ii, p. 143). 

A. S. Beveridge. 

The Battle between the Panpavas and Kaubavas. 

Dr. Grierson ^ has, in connection with Mr. Pargiter’s 
important paper on “ The Nations of India at the Battle 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas,” suggested a new 
view of the relation of the Kurus and the Paric&las, the 
former being later immigrants and Brahmanical, the latter 
earlier and anti - Brahmanical. This view is in some 
respects so revolutionary that it is desirable to consider 
how far it can be supported by the evidence available. 

* 1908, pp. 602-607. * Ibid., pp. 80MS6. 
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Now it is clear that the miCin evidence must be found, 
if Ikt all, in the texts of the earlier Vedic literature. For, 
4{vithout doubting ^ the early existence of epic lays whence 
are derived the main theme of the Mahabharata, it is cleixr 
that that work in its present form cannot claim an earlier 
age than perhaps 200 n.c. even for the non - didactic 
elements, and Mr. Pargiter has in several places - shown 
the existence of serious inconsistencies in the text as 
handed down. Further, Mr. Pargiter has not found, nor 
do I myself find, any clear traces in the Maliabharata 
of the war as one of Brahminism and anti-Brahminism. 
The Pandavas,^ indeed, arc “beyond the pale,” but this 
proves nothing for the Pancalas, and against l>r. Grierson’s 
theory it may be noted that the Somakas, firm allies of 
Paiicala, show clearly by their name that they cannot 
have been amnvantH} No doubt the great ally of the 
Pandavas was Krsna Vasudeva, but I must demur to 
the theory tliat the monotheistic Bhagavatas were anti- 
Brahminical. Doubtless their views were not those of the 
writers of the Upani^ds, but they were, it seems to me, 
sufficiently close to those of the writers of the earlier 
Brahmanas, in which Prajiipati, ^"isnu, and especially Hiva 
receive a prominence which shows that the old polytheism 
was in rapid decay This condition of affairs could easily 
lead to diverse results, either to (juasi-monotheism or 
pantheism, or to the more philosophic doctrine of the 
Upanisads ; that the former was in any sense the work 
of anti-Brahminical persons is certainly not proved, nor, 
I think, even plausible. Nor can I admit that the 
S&ipkhya system was allied to the Bhagavatas ; the two 

^ I do not, of course, uocept the identification of 
traggested in 190S, p. 630, wfiioh rents on a complete min- 

tmderstanding of the Vedic passages in question. 

* See pp. 313, n. 1, n. 2, n. 10 ; 317, n. 7 ; 320, 321, etc. 

^ Hopkins, Great ISpic of India, p. 876. 

* Cf. Grierson, p. 607. 

* Cf. Aufrecht, Aiia/reya Brdhmana, p. v. 
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systt^ms, of course, diifer toto ccdoj aa the one is almost 
monotheistic, the other absolutely and decidedly atheistte^ 
and the evidence in favour of an anti-Brahminist Sbpkhjrj 
is, if possible, less than that for an anti - Brahminist 
Bha^avata. Professor Garbe ^ has attempted to set up- 
the Samkliya as a reaction against Vedantism from 
outside, because the Saipkhya doctrines are not found in 
tlie earlier Upanibads. But that fact merely shows that 
the Samkliya ib later than the doctrine of those Upanisads, 
and not that it is a reaction. Further, the theory ^ that 
in the struggle of Vasibtha and Visvamitra over the 
favours of Sudas there is a forerunner of the cult war 
of th(i Mahabhaiata seems for Vedic times conclusively 
disproved by the fact that Vibvamitra, instead of being 
a “ Ksattriya priest of Kanyakubja,” is in the Rgveda and 
the later Vedic texts a Rsi pure and simple, one of the 
iiiembers of the priestly class whoso hymns are collected 
ill the Rgveda Samhita. Nor is a theory which regards 
the Brahminical party as allied with a choice collection of 
northern barbariaiib, Pahlavas, Hakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
and Barbaras against the anti-Brahminical Ksatriyas free 
from serious difficulty. 

But the gn^atest difficulties in the theory become 
apparent when the evidence of the Brahmana literature 
is considered. For then the Kuru-Pancalas are not merely 
connected, more closely than any other two tribes, but 
their Brahmanas are the Brahmanas par excellence, V&c 
is at home with them, oatapatha Brahmana, iii, 2, 3, 15 ; 
the caturavatta is performed best among them, ibid*, i, 
T, 2, 8 ; their kings perform the Rajasuya, the most 
striking example of priestly control over royalty, ibid*, 
v, 5, 2, 5* They form the centre of the MadhyaddiSa 
Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 14. Their Brahmanas occur in 

^ SdifiJchya Phfioaophie, pp. 20 fleq. See also his Beitrage zur InoUtchen 
Kulfurffeschichte and my remar n it in this number of the Journal. 

“ Oriersou, p. 60fi. 
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the Jaiminiya Brahmapa, ii, 78, and the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad BrahmaQa ^ and in other Upanisads, and amongst 
' them probably all the great Brahmanas ® were composed. 
Neither in that literature nor in that of the Ilgveda do 
I find any trace of a Kuril - Paftcala quarrel. Such 
a quarrel was con jectured by Weber to have been the 
origin of the story in tlie Kathaka ^ of a dispute between 
Vaka Dalbhya and ])hrtara«ttra Vaicitravirya, the former 
being held to be a Paficala by origin. I am not sure 
whether Weber continued to hold that view ; at any rate, 
the passage in the Kathaka has nothing of a dispute 
between Kurus and Paficalas, and merely preserves one 
of the constantly recurring tales of a ditterente of opinion 
between a priest and a prince on a ritual (piestion ; the 
veiy passage refers to the Naimisiya sacrifice among the 
Kuni- Paficalas, and again emphasises the union of the 
people. There is still less evidence in the Vajasane^yi 
Saiphita, xxiii, 18, where Weber conjectured that Subha- 
drika of Kajnpila was the Mahisi of che king of a stem 
in the neighbourhood of the king for whose A^vaiiiedha 
k the verse was used, for not only is that interpretation 
open to grave doubt but in an;^* case we have no right 
to say that the Kuril king is the king in question, while 
in th|f^ai;iva recension of the Samhita, xi, 3, 3, we have 
at the Rajasuya the words PHa rah Kuravo rdjaifia vah 
Pancdldh, which shows that the Kuril - Paficalas had 
actually one king. In tlie Rgveda itself the Kuru-Paftcftla 
federation does not appear under that name, but there is 

^ iii, 30, 6 ; iv, G, 2 ; cf. iii, 7, 0 ; 8, 7 ; iv, 7, 2. Beeab»o Brhad&ranyaka 
Upani 9 ad, iii, 1, 1 ; 9, 10 (K&nva); Kau^Itaki Upani^ad, ir, 1. 

* Cf. Taittiriya Brahmaiia, i, 8, 4, 1. 2. The Faftcaviip^ knows 

Karak 96 tra (xxv, 10), if not the name Kuru>Paftcala. For the Kau9ital(;ily 
of. 1908, p. 387. 

® Ind, Shtd,, iii, p, 470, 

4 

* Ini. Stud., i, pp. 184, 205, 206 ; Ini. Lk., p. 114. 

* Eggeling, S.B.K, xliv, p. 822. 
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no trace of hostility between the tribes which are held to 
have merged into these two great peoples. The old naniie , 
for the PaftcAlas^ is stated to have been Krivi, and the 
similarity to Kurn renders the theory of Zimmer* that 
the Kurus and Krivis formed the Vaikarnau of Rgveda, 
vii, 18, extremely plausible, especially in view of the 
fact that lK)th peoples are tound about the Sindhu and 
Asikni, while Vaikarna reminds us of the Epic Karna and 
Vikarna. 

The Vedic literatim* seems thus to negative any 
possibility of tinding an opposition both in ritual and 
origin between the Kunis and the Paftcalas, nor does the 
Epic, so far as I can see, represent the struggle as one of 
Kuril vrrfius Pancala. To the Epic, indeed, the struggle 
is primarily one between two closely connected stems 
within the Bharatas, the Kauravas and Pan (lavas. Some 
of the tradition ma}^ I’eflect vaguely the ancient contest 
of the ^rrtsu-Bharatas against the other Aryan tribes, 
equally bf*arors of the Vodic traditions, and in this sense 
we may believe in a Kuru epic, before the Pan(}avas 
appear. But a Maliabharata haft meaning only as a ^ 
Pandava epic, and the existence of such an epic is probable 
in the time of Paniiii,* so that it is in the centuries 
betw^een the end of the Brahmana texts and the griltinar 
of Panini (n.c. .350 *) that we must look for the real origin 
of the Epic story. The most probable theory seems to me 
to be that the Paiulavas were a northern, perhaps semi- 
Mongolian tribe w^ho succeeded in winning the leading 
position among the Bharatas ; at least the hypothesis 

^ tiatapatha Br&hmana, xiii, 5, 4, 7. 

AUiiidiMche» Lchen^ p. 10.3. 

^ Hopkins, op. oit., p. 391. 

* This 1 think the most probable date; cf.4«ny Aifareya Araxiydha, 
pp. 23-25. 

” The later Upanitjiad literature (Chandogya, i, 10, 1) and the Stltra 
(^AkhSyana t^rauta, xv, 16 — a quam-Brahmana passage) know of » 
disaster to t^e Kurus. 
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explains best their name and the curious features of their 
history. The struggle may have been bitter, but no doubt 
the great war of the Epic is mainly the fruit of poetic 
invention and Brahminical theory. The motives of the 
various parties and their grouping in this view lose much 
of their historical interest. If Pancala sides with the 
Pandavas, no racial or religious grounds can safely be 
assigned, nor can we fairly conclude that any serious 
hostility existed in Vcdic times between the two trilms of 
Kurus and Pancalas. Similarly, it is surely impossible to 
regard as divided by racial or religious lines the Matsyas, 
and Western Magadhas and the Kasis who stood by the 
Pandavas, and the Eastern Magadhas, the Kosalas, and the 
Videhas who fought for the Kauravas.^ For Dr. Grierson s 
theory what is needed is a division setting off Kuru- 
Pailcala against Kosala-Videlia tribes which the Vedic 
records allow us to regard as really distinct. 

I conclude, then, that for ethnography the IMahabharata 
is of little use ; that it does not repivsent the victory of 
K^triya over Brahiriana, or preserve a record of a time 
when Faficala was unorthodox. I am therefore unable 
to follow Dr. (Jriersons- view of the position of the 
Bhagi^vad (Jita, or even Mr. Pargiter’s-^ conjecture as to 
the ij^ognificance of the Naga Taksaka as a sign of the 
ruin of tlie Punjab principalities in the war. If it be held 
that there must be a substantial substratum for the Epic, 
it may Ik* asked what real substratum is there for the 
Boland or even for the Iliad. In each case, os in the case 
of tlie Mahabharata, a gi*eat structure has been reared on 
a small foundation. 

A. BEKRiEii^E Keith. 

* Pargiter, p. 883. 

« p. 600 . 
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« 

Note on Mr. Keith's Note on the Battle between 

THE Pa^IPAVAS and THE KaUBAVAS. 

Through the courtesy of the Secretary, I have been 
afforded an opportunity of seeing the pi*oof of the above 
interesting note, and would ask leave to make the 
following remarks : — 

Mr. Keith will understand that it is with no desire to 
belittle the importance of what he says that I refrain 
from entering into a detailed controversy. The reason 
for refraining is simply want of space in the pages of the 
Journal, together with want of time on my own part. 
To answer fully every proposition which he has put 
forward would indeed require the ample room of a whole 
nufnber. 

I therefore content myself, in the first place, with 
pointing out that in my remarks on Mr. Pargiter’s paper 
I never said that the Pancalas were anti-Brahmanical. 
I said that they were ariti-Brahmanist$, which, to my mind, 
conveys a very different idea. The Bhagovatas seem to 
me to have been opponents of the orthodox ‘ Brahmaism * 
of the older Upanisods, and, as this was mainly taught by 
Brahmans of the Madhyade^a, so far, and only so far, can 
they have been called anti>Brahmanical.^ 

As for the Kurus being later and the Paficalas earlier 
immigrants, that theory is at least as old as Lassen,^ and, 


^ The anti-Brahmanist tendency of the Bhagavata religion is well 
illustrated by the mtory of Ambarlsa, as told by Priy&>d&Ba, the com- 
metatato*- of the Bhakta-mvUa, Durvasan, the Brahmaim, has insulted 
a Bhagavato KiJ^triya (Ambarlsa). He is pursued by Vi$nu’s discus, 
MOd after appei^Bg without avail to BrahmA and Siva, is constrained 
at length to supplicate Bhagavat (Vienu). Bhagavat tells him that he 
(BhAgavat) had formerly three qualities, viz., (1) that of protecting 
suppliants, {2) that of abolishing distress, and (9||ithat of being the Qod 
of BrAhmana-hood {Brdhmanya-diva). “Now,” he proceeds, “ I no 
longer honour these qualities, for they have all been put aside {tircukrta) 
by my new quality of tenderness to hhaktae {hhakta-vdtmlya),** 

^ I.A., 748 etpaesim. 

1808 * 


54 
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whether it is right or wrong, I would suggest that my 
stating a theory which has been held by many scholars 
down to the present day can hardly be styled ‘revo- 
lutionary/ Indeed, my difficulty in answering Mr. Keith is 
that he challenges, not any theory of mine, but a series of 
theories regarding the early history of India which have 
been stated by much greater scholars than I can ever hope 
to be. All that I did was to put down what I at the time 
believed to be generally accepted assumptions, to grouj) 
them together, and to suggest (if even this was new) 
religion as the immediately exciting cause of the cataclysm, 
just as the wrath of Achilles was that of the war sung of 
in Homer 8 epic. 

That the earlier and later Aryan immigrants fonned 
what might almost be called different nationalities is, 
I think, admitted by every one from Lassen down to 
Professor Hillebrandt. The mutual relationship of the 
Prakrits and that of the modern vernaculars confirm this, 
and so does ethnology.^ That the earlier immigrants were 
to the east of the later ones is not only to be expected, but 
is fully borne out by the Vedas, to which Mr. Keith appeals, 
as well as by later literature. It is to be expected that, as 
generations rolled by, the centre of gravity would gradually 
shift eastwards, and with it the scene of the struggle 
between the old and new comers. 

While fully admitting the importance of the evidence of 
Vedic literature — I used it freely myself — I must also put 
in a plea for the grains of truth to be found in the 
traditions of the older parts of the Mahabharata (g^^g 
back to 400 a.d.) and of the RamAyana. That the main 
theme of the original MahabhArata was not a war between 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas, but between the former 
and the PaficAlaS|, whose allidt were the PApd^i*^^/ 

's 

' Bee, for inetanoe, Mr. Rieley’s Chapter on Caste in the last Indian 
Census Report. 
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I think, almost univerBally admitted.^ The theory is not 
mine. It is again as old as Lassen, is tacitly assumed as 
a fact which needs no proof in nearly every book which 
I have read upon the subject, and is accepted even by some 
native Indian scholars. The common name for the war at 
the present day is the Kv/ru-Pancala war, not the KurUr- 
Pandava war. As for the epic having been originally 
written on the side of the Kauravas, and long afterwards 
changed round in favour of the Pandavas, I think that, 
from the time of the elder Holtzmann, this is accepted by 
every scholar who has written on the subject, except 
Dahlmann. Here again, if the theory is revolutionary, 
I am not the culprit. 

As for BhaHi and monotheism, there are traces of both 
in the Rg Veda, especially in the Varuna hymns ; but, in 
the old Madhyadei^a, they disappeared before Brahmaism, 
and it was the Bhagavatas, representatives of people who 
lived in the outer band round Madhyade^a, that cultivated 
and preserved them. As for the Sarhkhya-Yoga (not the 
pure Saihkhya, as mentioned by Mr. Keith) system being 
allied to the doctrine of the Bhagavatas, here, again, I have 
said nothing new. It has been said many times by others, 
including Professor Garbe, M. Senart, and Professor Barnett, 
and I can leave the question in confidence in their hands. 
But it is unnecessary for me to depend even upon these 
eminent scholars. The fact is plainly stated over and over 
again in the text-book of the Bhagavatas — the Ndrdycmiya 
section of the Mahabharata. 

Again, when I look upon the struggle between Vasistha 
and Vi^vamitra as a forerunner of the cult war, I am only 
again following the example of Lassen.^ I also have hie 
authority for assuming that there was a struggle for 

' See, for instance. Professor Macdonell, in the Indian Empire, rot U. 
p. 235. 

* LA, P, pp. 708, 713. I merely quote Lassen as the oldest authority 
I know of, ahd not because he has not had many followers. 
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Bupremacy between the K^ttriyas and the Br&hmaigis. 
Then as to Vi^vamitra — of course he was a VSdic Rsi, but 
surely Mr, Keith will not maintain that all Vedic Rsis 
were Brahmans. The Vsda makes him an Eastern, and 
the epic tradition is that he was a Rajarsi, — a Ksattriya. 
His struggle to become a Brahman is a well-known episode 
in the Ramayana. 

I approach the Brahmanas and Upanisads with much 
diffidence, for Mr. Keith is familiar with them, and I am 
not, but surely the much discussed passage in the 
iSatapatha Brahmana (III, ii, 3 is not decisive. If we 
read it in the light of Professor Eggeling’s note in the 
preface to S.B.E., XII (p. xli), wc shall see that while that 
scholar puts the Kurus in the Madhyadesa, he expressly 
excludes the Paficalas from that tract.^ The fact that the 
Kuru-Pancalas are mentioned together docs not prove 
that they were related, any more than the fretjuent use 
of similar compounds at the present da}^ does so in similar 
cases.^ All that we can deduce is that the territories of 
the two tribes adjoined each other. The passage quoted 
from the Aitareya Brahmana does not, I think, put 
them in the Madhyadesa. The word is not used, and the 
context shows that all that is meant is that there were 
two powerful tribes in the centre of northern India, as 
opposed to the north, south, east, and west. Mr. Keith 

* Even BO late as the eleventh century a.d. the country inhabited by the 
Kurus (not Kurus and Paflcalas) was looked upon as the true home of 
Brahmaoical orthodoxy. In the second Act of the 

we have the unorthodox Carvaka congratulating King MahamOha that 
all the world luus abandoned the Vedas. ** Even in the Kuru^k^etra, not to 
speak of other countries, nothing is to be feared from learning or know- 
ledge." Kuru-h^rd-'^di^ Ulmd div€na waptii *pi na vidydsproMdhO- 
*dayah kinkanlydh, 

* It might even be argued that the compound ‘Kuru-Pafic&la’ referred 
not to two related tribes but to the country inhabited by two sets of 
opposing tribes, of whom the Kurus and the Pafto&las were respectively 
the leaders. It is in this sense that we talk of the * Kuru-Pa^la war,* 
Bee also the passage already referred to by Professor Maodonell in the 
Indiwa Empire. 
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maintains that these and some other passages prove that 
both the Kurus and PaficAlas were specially orthodoiL 
As regards the Paflc&las, I cannot agree with him in the 
light of the passages from the ChhandOgya Upani^ad 
which I quote in the next paragraplis, and of the 
fact that Drupada, the Pancala king, consented to the 
polyandrous marriage of his daughter. The Jatts or 
Jats, the cultivating class of the country which was 
formerly South Paficala and Matsya, are said to be 
polyandrous even at the present day. The argument 
that Brahman priests performed grand sacrifices there 
fails to distinguish bf*tween Brahman teachers and 
Brahman priests. Any king in India of those days 
who felt himself strong enough, and wdio had the 
necessary funds, would try to have a Rajasuya performed, 
and the fact that Brahman priests officiated would no 
more prove the king's Brahmaist orthodoxy than it 
would prove the orthodoxy of an aboriginal tribe 
amongst whom (as does occur) a Brahman priest 
performs a similar sacrifice in 1908. Brahman priests 
follow wealth, not orthodoxy. If a Rajasuya was per- 
formed among the Paficalas, it only proves that the tribe 
was powerful and wealthy. They might have been as 
barbarous as the Gonds or the Manipuris of the present 
year of grace. 

As regards the Upanisads, they contain several 
references to Ksattriya teachers, and it is significant 
that none of these belong to the Madhyad^Sa. Prav&hana 
Jaivali was a Paficala Ksattriya, a Rajanya-hdndim, 
a wretched Bajanya, who^ silenced BrAhmans, and even 
gave instruction to the Brahman Gautama, He goea 
so far as to claim (V, iii, 7) that the true knowledge did 
not belong to the Brahmans, but in all worlds belongs to 
the Ksattras alone. 
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The same Upanifiad (III, xiv) has a famous description 
of Brahma. It claims to be a quotation of the teaching 
of ^andilya, to whom, with Nfi.rada, is attributed the 
systematization of the bhakti religion. It is well-known 
that this description is condemned by ^ariikaracarya as 
far as he dare condemn anything in the Upanisads, and 
that it closely agrees with the idea of the Deity contained 
in the Narayaniya.^ 

In another section of the same Upanisad (V, xi), we 
find ourselves in a different portion of our outer baud, 
the Kaikeya country of the Western Pafijab. Five great 
theologians go to the Brahman Uddalaka with hard 
questions which he cannot answer. So he sends them on 
to A^vapati, the Ksattriya king of Kaikeya,*^ and it is he 
who solves their difficulties. If it is objected that, in the 
Kuru-Paficala war the Kaik^yas sided with the Kunia, 
it is easy to show that, all the same, in the early times, 
before the great war they belonged to the outer band. 
Linguistic and ethnographic evidence, which it would be 
too long to detail here, shows that they were in post-V^dic 
times conquered from the Madhyad^^a in the westward 
reflux expansion of the inhabitants of that tract.’ 

As regards the general question of ancient Ksattriya 
learning, especially of its monotheistic and et^hical 
tendencies, and its early rivalry with Brahmaism, it is 

^ As illaHtrating the frequent touches showing the connexion, pace 
Mr. Keith, between the Bh&gavata hhakti religion and S&ihkhya-YOga, 
we may note that the word * ^ndilya ’ is a patronymic from * ^Um|k|UUu’ 
Hie latter (see Colebrooke, MUc. EcmipCf ii, 167) waa a son of Kaiyapa, 
who married thirteen daughters of Dak^a. Daksa’s thousand sons were 
tanght S 6 ifikh 3 ra hy Nftrada himself (MBh., I, Ixxv). This is all that we 
know about them. 

• He was a father-in-law of Da4aratha (RAm. II, i, 2 ), a fact which 
brings him into close connexion both with the Eastern Aryans and with 
the Bhigavata religion. 

* *1110 question as to how the Knrns got to the Madhyadstf has been 
f^nently discnssed elsewhere. Bee, lor instancoi my lMiig¥npc» </ 
India, pp. 52 and 65. 
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sufficient to refer to Professor Bhandarkar’s Report on 
the Search for Sanscrit Manvscripte in the Bon^)Wy 
Presidency during the year 1SS3-4, pp. 71 ff., and to 
the Introduction to Professor Garbe’s translation of the 
Bhagavad Oita, Let me here merely draw attention to 
the number of Ksattriya names connected with the 
origins of both the Sartikhya and the Bh&gavata systemSi, 
Kapila, himself, is said to liave belonged to Ksattriya 
stock his mother being the daugliter of a BAjar^i.^ So 
was Janaka, and so was Bhisma, who in Mbh. XII, cxciv 
and cclxxxvi, endeavours to reconcile the Saihkhya with 
the Brahmaisin. As for the Bhagavata doctrine, it came 
from the Sun.*^ The Sun told it to the gods. From them 
it descended to Bhisma, who records it in the Narayaniya. 
Indeed, the whole of the Narayaniya is full of Ksattriya 
names. 

Mr. Keith’s remarks about the Matsyas, Kosalaa, 
Magadhas, and other tribes hardly apply to what I 8aid> 
for I have specially confined myself to what was the sum 
of the wholc,^ namely that, owing to political alliances and 
personal reasons, the war of the Mahabharata resolved 
itself into a combat between PahcAla and South MadhyadSia 
on one side, and the rest of India on the other. 

To sum up. I believe that there is nothing new in 
any of the following statements : — 

(1) That there was in India a long struggle for 
supremacy between the Brahmans and the Ksattriyas. 

(2) That in early days, the country east, south, and 
west of the Madhyad^^a, in its narrowest sense as the 
country of the Kurus, was unorthodox from the point 
of view of the Brahmaists of the MadhyadSia. 


^ Bhig. Pii., ni, xxi, 26. 

* 12,966. We may perhaps note this in connexion with 
what I said atxmt the Lunar and Solar races in my former remarks. 

* See Mr. PaigHer, p. 388. 
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(3) That the unorthodoxy was thought out and fostered 
by learned Ksattriyas. 

(4) That some of these unorthodox Ksattriyas liad 
a home amongst the Pancalas. 

(5) That the Pancalas lay to tlie east and south of 
the Madhyade^a, as defined above. 

(6) That the Pancalas permitted polyandry, as their 
descendants do to this day. 

(7) That the fo7i8 et origo of the war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the Ksattriya king of the Paflcalas, 
to a Brahmana, who took refuge with the Kurus. 

(8) That the war of the Mahabharata was^in its essence 
a Kuru-Paucala war. 

If my theory is revolutionary — and I do not see that 
it is — the revolution consists only in putting these facts 
together, and in making deductions from them. The 
deductions may be right or they may be wrong, but 
I think that all the facts are admitted by most scholars. 

If the facts and the deductions are correct, we can find 
a good many grains of ethnological information amongst 
the vast amount of chaff’ contained in the epic. To me, 
the great merit of Mr. Pargiter s paper is that, for the 
first time, it puts students in the way of sifting out 
these grains. 

George A. Grierson. 

Oamberley. 

May ZJlh, 1908. 


Vedic Religion. 

1 am afraid Mr. Jackson, in his note on this matter at 
p. 683 of the April number of the Jon/mal, is somewhat 
precipitate in finding analogies for the so-called sacrifices 
of the Vedas in the Greek mysteries or the secret dances 
of many savage tribes. The latter comparison It is, in 
the absence of any specification of the tribes referred to, 
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impossible to criticise ; of the former I can only say that 
I shall await with interest an explanation of the points 
of contact between the mysteries and Vedic religion as 
they appear to Mr. Jackson, observing merely that the real 
significance of the Greek mysteries still forms a subject 
of dispute and doubt far exceeding that entertained in 
regard to any problem of Vedic ritual. 

I also fear that the description of a sacrifice as a case 
of substitution of the victim for the sinner does not help 
much towards its understanding. Does Mr. Jackson really 
suppose that the sinner originally sacrificed himself or 
that others sacrificed him to that somewhat abstract deity 
Nirrti ? Yet, if he does not, his description appears to 
me meaningless, nor do I understand his remark that the 
ass is the ‘ vcJiicle ’ of Sitalfidev'i, who may stand in the 
place of the vaguer Nirrti, for nothing is said in the Vedic 
text of the ass being the ' vehicle ' of Nirrti, and the view 
that the wearing of the skin is a mere penance will hardly 
survive a perusal of the passage in Paraskara, to which 
I would refer Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson seems to have overlooked my remarks on 
p, 944 when writing his note on the sacrifice of a man 
at the Agnicayana. He will find that his view coincides, 
so far as it goes, with mine ; I have, however, endeavoured 
to suggest an explanation of the facts, the object of 
my paper being of course explanation, not enumeration 
of modern instances which certainly prove nothing for 
the Veda. 

I should like, however, to supplement my article by 
a reference to the curious ritual at the Avabhrtha of the 
A^vamedha,^ in which the sacrificer is purified from sin 
by offering a sacrifice to Jumbaka (Varuna) on the head 
of a man of repulsive appearance, who stands in the water 


^ ^tapatha Br&hmana, xiii, 3, 6, 5 ; Taittiriya BrAhmana, iU* 9> 15 ; 
K&tyAyaiia l^uta Satra, xx, 8, 16 ; ^AAkh&yana Brauta SQtra« xvi> 18. 
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until it enters his mouth. Hillebrandt ^ has suggested tluit 
in this legend, taken in conjunction with the ^una^fepa 
legend, we have a relic of a Vedic practice of slaying 
at stated intervals the aged and worn-out king.^ No 
text, however, suggests that the man was killed, and, as 
Professor Eggeling® points out, the oblation could not 
properly have been performed on the head of a drowning 
man. The real nature of the ritual seems to be explained 
by a remark in the ^ankhayana ^rauta Sutra, xvi, 18, 
where it is said that the man is driven forth after the 
oblation, the guilt of the village outcastes being thus 
removed. The pian is clearly a scapegoat on whose head 
are deposited the sins of the village, and ?ii8 numerous 
physical defects may be explained (as in the case of the 
^pfiaKOi of Hipponax ^ and the victims at the Thargelia 
by the preference of the tribe to banish one whose natural 
defects at once decreased his tribal value and seemed to 
render him peculiarly fitted to be a sin receptacle. 
Probably the offering to Jumbaka on his head is a priestly 
refinement on a formal touching of the head in transferring 
the sin.^ The priests considered that the expulsion of sin 
was effected by the grace of Varuna won by sacrifice, and 
substituted this conception for the more magic conception 
of sin-transfer. The further remark of the texts ascribing 
to Varuna the physical peculiarities of the bald man 
should not be interpreted as showing that the god was 
normally so conceived. The ritual when the sacrifice to 
Varuna was introduced had to explain the appearance 
oi the man, and the simplest way was to ascribe his 

^ V€d, Myth., iii, p. 82. 

* iVaser, Odden Bough, i, p. 227. 

* S,B.JS.t xliv, p, xl. His diiicuiNiion of the whole queetion ia moat 
valnable. 

* Murray, Bise cf Qrtek Epic, pp. 253 aeq. 

* Farnell, Chretk Cults, iv, p. 271. 

* Frazer, ii, p. 202. Tlie bathing in water may be merely purificatory, 
or it may be a reminiaoence of a vafetation ritual. Both eaplaiistiona 
may in different oaaee be true. Here I prefer the former. 
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chatacteristics to Vannia, the man being clearly regarded 
as a temporary embodiment of the god. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


BhAGAVANT and KljU^NA. 

Just before tlie late Professor Kielhorn*s lamented death 
I had written to him — not knowing that he had sent 
a communication to the Journal^ — to ask his opinion on 
the (question of Bhagavant, as my attention had been 
called, by reading Webers review of his edition of the 
Mahabhasya, to the fact that the reading of the text® 
was there tatrahhavatah, not hhagavatah. My difiiculty 
was that the version of Kaiyata® ran, nityaJt paramdtma^ 
devatdviiem iha VCtsudevo grhyata ify arthahf and that 
this evidence seemed to me to favour bJutgavataJi, while 
the difference of hhagavatah and bhavataJp in MSS. is 
so small that a defective archetype might produce the 
present unanimity of what is, after all, the not very large 
number of MSS. consulted. Further, I pointed out that 
the existence of Krsna, Vasudeva, and quasi-identification 
at least with Visnu were regarded by Weber ^ himself 
as hinted at in the fact that the special subjects of the 
representatives of the actors mentioned by Patailjali were 
the binding of Bali, Visnu’s famous deed, and the slaying 
of Kamsa, Krsna’s famous deed. Professor Kielhom might 
well have replied so as to remove my difficulties, but even 
with tatrabhavatah as the reading Kaiyata’s rendering 
is intelligible, and appears to me to be strongly supported 
by Professor Kielhom’s own example. For, as he pointe 
out, the precise phrase aarpj'hd cai^a tatrabhavatah^ which 

^ 1908, pp. 502, 503. 

‘ Mah&bh& 9 ya on Fftnini, iv, 8, 08. 

* Weber, Ind» Stud,, xiii, p. 3M. 

« Ibid., p. 491. 
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on his view occurs with regard to VAsudeva, occurs with 
regard to Ea ( = Prajapati)i and it may be that Kaiyata is 
precisely accurate in equating tatrahliavant with para- 
TnaiTTvadevatay when we find Prajapati so described. In 
that case we would have from the Mahabhasya the most 
satisfactory proof of the identity of Vasudeva with Visnu, 
for except through such identification no one could dream 
of putting Vasudeva on the same plane as Ka. 

The usage of tatrahhavanf in the Mahabhasya, as given 
by Professor Kielhorn, appears decidedly in favour of 
this view. It is otherwise used only of sages and learned 
persons, Brahmans who speak pure Sanskrit untaught, etc. 
The expression, therefore, in Vasudeva’s case must, it 
seems, mean either that the personage was a god (as 
with Ka) or a learned person of some sort, and the 
probabilities are certainly in favour of the first alternative. 
But certainty is impossible, and I must leave the matter 
doubtful, remarking only that tlic argument in favour 
of the early identification of Visnu and Krsna seems, so far 
as it rests on the Mahabhasya, to remain unaifected by 
the divergence in reading between the Benares edition 
and that of Professor Kielhorn ; indeed, taking Professor 
Kielhorn *s reading the evidence seems to be rendered more 
rather than less cogent. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

Note on the Kavadi Ceremony among the Hindus 
IN Ceylon. 

Among the Hindus in Jaffna and other parts of Ceylon 
a custom exists that in some ways resembles the Hook- 
swinging (which used to be so popular in the Madura 
district and elsewhere) and the Ttikkam ceremony in 
Travancore. 

For illness or some other cause a person wiU yow to 
carry milk to the temple for the purpose of bathing the 
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image of the god. At the auspicious time the votary buys 
about two bottles of milk which he pours into a sumbu. 
He then procures a wooden ar(9i decorated with peaooeks^ 
feathers which is strapped to the shoulders, and to which 
the vessel is fixed, the mouth of it having first been 
carefully sealed with a plantain leaf tied round with string. 
He next goes from the nearest temple to the one where 
lie has promised to wash the image. When hooks are used 
these are put in the man’s back at the temple from which 
he starts, and on the journey between the two shrines he 
is accompanied by a procession at which the native band 
plays. A close relation or intimate friend holds the coir 
ropes attached to tlie hooks while the man himself trots 
slowly, thus pulling against them. Meanwhile other 
friends bum incense in his face to drive away the devils. 
On arrival at the second temple tiie milk is given to the 
Brahmin, or in his absence to the Pandaram. The votaty 
often waits there until the wounds heal, and the only- 
unguent applied is the burnt cow-dung used for smearing 
over the body. 

A friend can make the vow on behalf of a sick person, 
who has to fulfil it later on. 

The number of hooks used varies from four to sixteen. 
The writer was able with considerable difficulty to procure 
a complete set from a Brahmin who felt some scruples as 
to parting with them, and who was more than usually 
curious to know why they were wanted. This set consists 
of twelve hooks, an exceptionally large number. They 
are 6 inches long, which is rather an uncommon length, 
and suggests that they were made some time ago, since 
there is a tendency now to decrease the size. 

It is a curious fact that while Hinduism only came to 
Ceylon from India, the Kavadi ceremony is apparently 
unknown in that country, although, as Mr. Thurston, 
the Madras Government Museum, points out in a letter on 
the subject, “ K&vadi occurs as the name of a division ol 
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Kuravaa who carry offerings to Perumalsw&mi at Timpati 
on a pole. It also occurs as a name for Kannadiyan curd- 
sellers in Madras, who cafry the curds in pots on their 
heads." 


H. Anderson Meaden. 


Ubalike = Ubarl 

In discussing the Rummind^I inscription of Asoka in 
the April part of this volume, Dr. Fleet has dealt with the 
phrase in lines 4 and 5, Lummini-gdine uhalike Icate 
atJvablidgiye cha, on pp. 478-9. For tvbalike, which he 
renders ‘ free of rent,’ he proposes to read ^^imhcdike, and 
explains this word from South Indian forms, tlie Kanarese 
umbalif umbalige, ummali, the Telugu umbalike, etc., and 
the Tamil umbalikkaL 

It is possible that the Southern forms may be connected 
with the word in A4oka*s inscription, but I wish to point 
out that the modern equivalent of uhalike appears to 
exist in the province of Bundelkhand, at no great distance 
from the sub-Himalayan tract in which Rummindei is 
situated, in the word ubdn, This tenure, which 

is common in the Jhansi and Jalaun districts of the 
United Provinces, signities in the present day an estate 
held, not free of rent or revenue, but on a quit-rent 
at something less than the full assessment. In the present 
day the proportion of remission varies in different estates : 
in some the quit-rent is only one-third of the full assess- 
ment; in others a higher proportion is taken (see the 
Jh&nsi Settlement Report, 1871, pp. 91, 126i etc.). 
Etymologically it appears to be certain that is 

the equivalent of ubalike^ the lengthening of the vowel 
in the second syllable being probably due to the modem 
dialect.^ In Mr. W. Crooke’s Rv/ral and Agrwultwral 

' Some of the Kanarese forma in Southern India alto appearAo present 
a long d in the penultimate. 
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(j^tosBary, p. z80, the modem form is given as vhaH, 
with short a ; but this is an error, probably due to the 
omisiion of the mark of length in the N.W,P. Gazetteer, 
vol. i, pp..34, 216, 283, 346, where the tenure is explained. 
Sir James La Touche confirms my recollection that the 
correct spelling is ubdri. The word does not occur in 
Platts’s Hindostani Dictionary. 

I must leave to others the question whether in the fiscal 
language of Asoka’s time nhaliJca meant altogether free of 
rent (revenue) or, as at present, paying a quit-rent. 

C. J. Lyau.. 


MAGADHA and VlDEHA. 

In his appreciatory remarks upon my paper on The 
Nations of India at tlie great Battle between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas (for which let me thank him), Dr. Grierson 
has offered a number of suggestions that throw valuable 
light upon the Aryan religious and tribal movements that 
took place in ancient India, and that may have influenced 
the story narrated in the Mahabharata. They appear to 
be well worth further investigation. How far tribal 
movements were affected by religious feelings and vice 
versd is a point to be considered, and history perhaps 
generally indicates that religion has followed rather than 
instigated such movements. All these questions would 
demand a long and intricate enquiry, and here I would 
wish to notice merely one of his remarks. He has pointed 
out that the vanguard of the Aryan migration in India 
was less subject to Brahman influence than were the 
tribes further west, and that it was in Kosala and Videha 
(and Magadha may be added) that new philosophies aud 
religions arose* This is undoubtedly true. Similar phases 
may be observed in other lands where similar movements 
have taken place. There is one feature that I should like 
to add to his notice of that region. 
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In a paper on the Ancient Countries in Eastern India’* 
(JASB, 1897, vol. Ixvi, part 1, p. 85) I pointed out that 
the dve nations of the Ahgas, Vaiigas, KaliAgas, Fdl^dras, 
and Suhmas constituted a closely connected ethnic group, 
and that they probably invaded India from the sea, 
settling first along the west and north coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, and gradually pushed inwards up the Ganges 
valley. They occupied a wedge-shaped area, with its base 
along the seacoast and Ahga as its apex touching Magadha 
and Videha. It appears clear that they were not nations 
which had occupied the Ganges valley and been driven 
eastward by the Aryan migration. The disorganized 
condition of peoples who are broken and driven backward 
by an invading host has been well expressed by Longfellow 
in Hiawatha’s lament over the Red Indians of North 
America (*' Hiawatha,” xxi) : — 

“ I beheld our nations scattered, 

All forgetful of my counsels, 

Weakened, warring with each other ; 

Saw the remnants of our i>eople 
Sweeping westward, wild and woful. 

Like the cloud-rack of a tem{)est, 

Like the witliered leaves of autumn.” 

Those five nations exhibited no state of disorder, but, 
on the contrary, held a firm compact jiosition, projecting 
in AAga a strong front far up the Ganges valley. Their 
position can only be explained as the result of a counter 
invasion from the east. Tlieir vanguard and the Aryan 
vanguard met in Magadha and Videha, and each was 
arrested there. It was that region, where the two 
opposing streams of different ethnic origin met and 
mingled, that always constituted a nucleus of instability. 
Aryan influence, political, religious, and social, spread 
gradually over those five natiohs* but did so by virtue of 
its superiority and not by further aggressive migration. 
The Aryan vanguard in Magadha and Videha would 
surely of itself have become orthodox when in the course 
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of time it became a Bettled polity, aft did the tegiona 
to the west, for the liberty possessed by pioneers lasts 
as lojifg as they have pioneer-work to do. There must 
have been some other cause at work which made that 
region ferment with philosophical and religious ideas for 
centuries, and tliat, it seems to me, w'as the interaction 
that went on inevitably and continuously between the 
difterent ethnic elements that were compelled to mingle 
there. 

That interaction was not a new thing at the time of 
tlie great battle. It had existed long before, for AAga 
was a kingdom that ranked with Kosala in Da^aratha’s 
and Lomapada’s time. Those two kings and Janaka are 
placed some twenty royal generations earlier than the 
battle, and four kings are said to have reigned in Aiiga 
before Lomapada (besides the eponymous Ahga).’^ The 
thnic group is said to have existed even before that, and 
though it was naturally mleccha, yet it was never (as 
far as I am aware) described as barbarous. Dusyanta's 
grandmother is said to have been a Kalinga princess,^ 
and in the eight generations of the Lunar Dynasty before 
her time two kings are said to have married Ahga 
princesses and one a Kalinga princess.^ There was no 
incentive to fabricate such alliances, and they show that 
Ailga and Kalinga were reckoned respectable monarchies* 
at a very early date. 

F. E. Paroiter. 

1 Han-VariiAu, 1692-7 (Calc. od.). 

2 MBh. 1, 3780-2. 

■* MBh. i, 3772, 3776. 3777. 


J.E.A.S. 1908. 
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Kitab Bagdad von Ahmad ibm abt Tahir TaifCr 
(Sechster Band). Edited and translated by Dr. H. 
Keller. Part 2 : Get man translation. Leipzig : 
O. Harvassowitz, 1908 

Dr. Keller has long been known to be engaged on an 
edition of what remains of the “ Kitab Baghdad ” of 
Ibn abi Tahir Taifur from the unique MS. B.M. Add. 
28818, for an instalment of the text and translation 
appealed as long ago as 1898. The entire German 
translation has now been issued as “II. Teil/* the text 
being presumably intended to follow as “I. Teil/* but 
the presence of the MS. at the Museum supplies its place. 

The introductory matter (pp. xxvi) shows that Dr. Keller 
has subjected his text to a close and searching analysis, and 
liis references to other works where the same matter occurs, 
especially his tabular comparison of the Kitab al-Aghani, 
is of great value. But Dr. Keller has a special theory to 
support. The pp. xiii-xxvi are devoted to showing that 
the “ Kitab Baghdad was largely drawn on by Tabaril 
whilst its author’s name is intentionally cited but once ; 
that Tabari’s selections therefrom were throughout made 
with the twofold object of concealing the indebtedness, 
and of suppressing anything unfavourable to the Abbasid 
ruler ; and that the result is to present a picture of the 
period imperfect, one-sided, and deceptive. Tabari is, in 
fact, a “ Tendenz ” writer (p. xxiii). Dr. Keller concedea 
certainly that the Annals will always possess value, but on 
their author’s methods he is outspoken. Tabari betrays 
himself as a “ Plagiator ” (p. xiv), a term whieh, as 
differing from the “ Abschreiber ” used on p. xv, certainly 
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discloses a Tendenz ” in Dr. Keller ; lie worked mechani- 
cally, and omitted bo important an event as the death of 
Waqidi (p. xviii) ; when the Kitab Baghdad failed him 
he was reduced to bare chronicles for his information 
(p. xxi) ; and from liis source he drew merely flattering 
matter (“ Lobhudeleien und Zahines ”) to the exclusion 
of all that was unfavourable, masculine and energetic 
(p. xxvi). But does the evidence on tlies(‘ various heads 
constitute proof, or even a case ? 

Tabari’s leading counsel speaks, of course, from Leyden, 
but to one count of the indictment an acquittal may be 
claimed from behind the bar. On p. xxi translations are 
given of two passages of the text, which rest on the same 
authority, and occur at eight folios interval, both recording 
the appointment of Tahir b. al-Husain to be governor of 
Khurasan, as follows, fol. 14» : — 

^ 

and again on fol. 22*, under the next heading : — 

u>' J^]A- CT^/' 

The event is recorded in the text of Tabari as follows 
(iii, 1043, 1. 6) 

1 ^ . ***^*— * 

JjUjJ 

.*Jx 

^ Ex LA. reoepi. Cod. . . . Taif. oorrupte, etc. 
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Dr. 'Keller holds the two passages to differ in meaning ; 
that Ibn Taifur added the second to elucidate the first; 
and that Tabari, noticing only the first and its unsatis- 
factory form, pieced it out with a bald extract from 
a chronicle. But all this is mere phantasy. The two 
passages are practically identical it is a mere case of 
repetition , of the two, the first is indeed the better, and 
tile text of Tabari approximates to it. Nor can Dr. Keller’s 
ti'anslatioriH be accepted. In the first passage he treats 
as passive, and as referring to ‘Abd al-Bahman, and 
as his second ‘Nisba*; in the second, he makes 
the verb to govern which he takes to mean the 

leader of that sect : the words of the first passage, 
JuL: he renders “people were 

afraid that that liad liappened because he had been made 
its governor,” and the JU\ jJ ^ of the second, 
“ people were afraid that something terrible might thereby 
happen” But whatever be the meaning of that 

meaning must be the same in both passages.^ To Tabari, 
indeed, with some aid fi*om Leyden vi4 Ibn al-Athir, 
belongs the credit of having converted the corrupt text of 
Jbn Taifur into sense, using, it may be, some independent 
source. For Dr. Keller seems to forget that his author 
was not the sole nor necessarily the best authority fca 
Ma’mun’s reign ; it is by a chance merely that his work 
may be the best which has reached us. True, he was 
bom early in that reign, but for the events preceding 


* The meaning of the words passage in 

Tabari has been declared from Leyden to be : “it was feared thai 
this expedition of *Abd al-Rahman had proceeded on a plan on whii^ 
he had acted,” vis., of rebellion, as undertaken without the govemor’fl 
laave. Ftofessor Margoliouth points out that m Ibn Khaldttn, ^ 261, 
1- 6 a.f,, the passage runs : 

that it was feared he had acted on secret instructions. 
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his' manhood a writer must roly, as for those preceding 
his birth, on authority. And, be it observed, Ibn Taifiir 
is earlier than Tabari by only twenty years. Other 
historians there were — al-Hai^iam b. 'Adi, for instance 
(Wust., Gesch. No. 44), whose work may have extended 
into Ma’mun s reign, for his death occurred in 207 A.H., 
and is indeed recorded in the translation, on p. 159, 
where ' ‘Adi ’ is, by mistake, ‘ ‘Abdi.* And Dr. Keller 
goes too far in presuming that matter present in 'this 
text which appears in later works was, therefore, derived 
from his author. For two cases can be adduced of its 
stories being told by a later writer in ih fuller and, 
presumably, a more original form than his. The stor}" 
of Abu Dulaf and Rashid, pp. 115-16, MS. fol. 98^ will 
be found set out aupixt, j). 455 (Extract C), from tlie 
Tadhkira of Ibn Haindfin, and it is apparent that it 
was not derived from Ibn Taifur’s version. Again, the 
story how Ma’mfm s offer to purchase his own property 
from a slave, in preference to his stealing it, was closed 
with at once by that slav^e at an agreed sum of two 
dinars (p. 44, MS. fol. 38**), appears also in the Tadhkira, 
Or. 3179, fol. 112*, and in a fuller form, with a 
closing remark by the slave that the subject had been 
exhausted.^ And a third instance can be adduced where 


* 5 (Jli* ^ apjjend the story immediately 

preceding it in the Tadhkira, as also illustrating the Caliph's extra- 
ordinary good nature. Both were probably taken by Ibn Hamdan 
from the same souroe : — 

! dill JU 

U« A-t j 5 “ (•3U k*’ • ” 
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Ibn Taifur was himself an actor. For a life of him is 
contained in the recently published *'Ir^&d al-Arib" of 
Yfi-qtit,^ and at vol. i, p. 156, appears the story how 
Ibn Taifur’s conduct drove al-Mubarrad into showing him 
the door, a story which Yaqut derived from al-Marzubilni 
(d. 384, Wust., No. 146), who had it from al-l!;^Cdi (d. 386, 
ib. No. 115). But the same story is given by Ibn HamdCin, 
Or 3180, fol. 241^, and he died some years before Y&qOt 
was born. Whilst giving the story in a form obviously 
abridged from tliat of Yaqut, he givt^s it on the authority 
of Ibn Taifur him.sclf, and. but for this evidence, he would 
probably be assumed by Dr. Keller to have derived it 
directly from one of Ibn Taifur’s works. 

As regards Tabari’s supposed principles of selection 
from the Kitab Baghdad, it is difficult to see why he 
should have been more concerned than Ibn Taifur to 
uphold the reputation of the reigning house. And 
Dr. Keller’s claim that his author was the first to attempt 
a * Kulturgeschichte ’ (p. xxiii), as distinct from mere 
annals, would l)e more properly advanced for Ibn Qutaiba 
or Mubarrad, both contemporary writers. All that Ibn 
Taifur did was to adopt the Persian habit of an episodical 
form ; under his headings he, like other historians, gives 
one detached story after another ; and he seems, like 
them, to have had little notion of an ordered historic|| 
narrative. 

^ Lj : JLa-i aa-j: 

^ 

• Uk'«iAe^ Hi 

Ma’mao^s dictum is attributed to Yahya the Barmecide by Ibn Khailik&n, 
in hie Life, de SI. Eng., iv, p. 111. 

^ The volume abounds with interesting matter, and although but 
a part of the **lrgbAd’* is known to be extant, that part will afford 
matter for four volumes. The work is being edited by Pibfessor D. S« 
Margdiouth for the Gibb Memorial Series. 
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To come to the translation (pp. 1-169). In a story 
of the difficulties which beset Ma'mun's head spy — for 
such were employed, too, by the better Caliphs — that 
official had to send his master a letter of expostulation. 
Summoned to an audience, Ma’mun says to him : 

“your letter is in the fold of my 
cushion.” This Dr. Keller has wholly misunderstood 
(p. 32), ^ being taken apparently for a copulative. And 
there are other mistakes in the translation of this story. 
The right understanding of Arabic is indeed no light 
task, and in the case of concise and idiomatic tui:iis of 
speech is often almost unattainable. Yet it is well to 
proceed on the assumption that the phrase or anecdote 
should convey some point and to try and bring that 
point out in the translation. But Dr. Keller’s rendering 
is sometimes a case of ignotv/m per ig^ioiin^. He may well 
be excused for not having grasped the purport of Tahir’s 
remark to Sa‘id when he brought him the dissatisfied 
official’s petition (p. 51), a passage set out below as 
emended and intei-preted by Professor D. S. Margoliouth,^ 
but of some of Tahii*’s subsequent remarks the purport 
is scarcely apprehended. In stating the difficulties which 
beset him as governor, Tahir says that, being a native 
of the province, and sprung from its middle class — for 
4bich must be here the sense of ^ UsJliy rather than 

[ms* 

[ms. ^ 1 L.*^ Vuj 

B.M. Add. 23318, fol. 444. IfJ [MS. 

meanixig, **He (TMiir) said, changing suddenly after his cheerfulnese 
and jEriendliness with me: * Saturate it (the letter) with oil, and stuK 
your , , . with it,’ using the plain Arabic word and no euphemism.** 
4 ^ literally, ‘such and such a part of your persOT.* 

Hie word, iu fact, used was, probably, but there are many 

synonyms. 
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Werniittler spielen' — he found himself exposed on the 
one side to the exaggerated expectations of friends — 

‘ wali ' not * wali/ nor particularly referring to the 
petitioner — and on the other to the covert satisfaction 
of enemies at his disparagement by reason of his 
friends’ diHappointment. And Tahir’s statement about 
the petitioner (p. 52) should he “I want him (not ‘he 
wants ’) to be satisfied, and to claim a post for which he 
jH competent: were he to strirt forthwith for his actual 
post, and then put forward a claim, what he wants would 
be granted as soon as expressed What is the meaning 
()1 this presumption and self-will now ? ” (the last words 
not forming part of the previous sentence). Tahir’s 
piotest, again, when vinegar was thrown at his one 
itiiiaining eye (p. 55), that that eye was 
means ‘in great p(‘ril of destiuction,’ and has no reference 
to Tahir’s own hands. The saying is explained Lane, 
1974^ Tahii’s dictum on p 56 must suiely be that your 
choice of officials should be guided by whether their 
w^ealtli or worldly fortunes (<u*j) rise and fall with your 
own The translation has “ dass er nicht froh ist, wenn 
es dir gut geht, sich aber wohl fiihlt, wenn es dir wohl 
geht” Again, on p. 58, the sentence “Ihr Ende macht 
die Taten und die Ansdauer das Handeln, und das Ziel 
belohnt den Lauf des Rennpferdes,” etc., is far froi^ 
conveying the meaning of the words — 

which I take to be : Actions are judged by their results 
and acts of kindness by their being kept up, for it is the 
goal that a noble courser makes for amidst plaudits for 
the horse ahead and jeers at the one outdistanced. T&hir’s 
answer (p. 59) to the man who complained that his house 
had been burnt down, “Das Verfehlen deines Zweokes 
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kommt von deiner Absicht,” should 

be Whoever it was aimed at you, has missed you,” 
i.e. though you have lost your abode your life is safe. 
On p. 70 Taliir’s son, ‘Abd Allah, is irritated by a local 
governor’s refusal to receive him, and (MS. 

i.e. spoke depreciatingly of him (the governor). This is 
rendered * Verzog das Gesicht * (his own face). And it 
is evident that Dr. Kellers reading of a passage on 
fol. 62“, p. 71, needs revision. The poet al-‘Attabi says 
of certain Persian books at Morv w^hicli he had copied, 

Dr. Keller has failed 
to recognize the name. The phrase implied the idea of 
age, like the French ** C’est vieux oomme H4rode,” or 
better here, “comme le roi Dagobert.” The pas.sage is 
interesting as giving the poet’s appreciation of Arabic and 
Persian literature, to the effect that whilst for the foraier 
could be claimed the power of expression in correct and 
convincing language (inserting ^ between the words 
ifilUl), yet that 'ideas’ must be sought for 

in the Persian. 

The saying, too, of Ishaq al-Mansili, on p. 80, is a dark 
one — “Ich hoffe, dass tu es aufrichtig meinst, und dass 
auch jenes (Wort), dass, wenn ich gestorben bin, du 
niemand findest, dein du wie mir den Tod wUnschest, eine 
'^Ltige von dir sei.” Ishaq was ill and answered a message 
from Ibr&hiin b. al-Mahdi as to visiting him in a way 
that Ibr&him complained of whilst protesting his wish 
that Ishaq might regain his health. To this Ishaq replied : 

kc., I hope you are sincere, and moreover that, should 
I die, you may not find some one ready, as I ain, wheA 
appealed to, to incur falsehood out of courtesy towards you. 
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On p. 88, Ibr&him when in hiding insists on changing 
his quarters, and says to the man who is dissuading him 
iji Si^ 

which is rendered “ Du verlassest mich nicht, sonst," etc., 
which seems to imply that Ibrahim wished him not to 
leave him 

In an anecdote of Ma’inun\ ^o^acious \izier, Ahmad 
b abi Khalid (p 105), Ahmad is disclosing gi’odually to 
a needy friend that he had procured him a large gift from 
Ma’inun, and he begins by saying that he hod failed to get 
anything. Told that this came ot his weak advocacy, ho 
leplies • JU^ (i.o. usJul) U, “ I have by no 

means deserted 3 ^ 011 .” This is rendered * “ Ich habe von 
dir keine Schilderung eines Zustandes (koine Klarlegung 
del Verhaltnisse) Ix'kommen,” which leaves Dr. Keller's 
eading of the >erb ([uite uncertain 

In the above-mentioned story of Abu Dulaf (p. 116) the 
concluding words of the version in the Tadhkira show 
that by is intended, not a letter of 

recommendation, but a draft in a person's favour, and 
the rendering of the previous words in the passage “so 
tust du [1 e. the Caliph] unter seine Tauben einen grossen 
Schuss” is unintelligible. The words seem to mean that 
“ he (i.e. Abu Dulaf) has a spirit beyond his years whicl| 
will carry him far.” And in the bold vindication by the 
poet ‘Allawaih of his patrons, the Omeyyads (p. 1 28, and 
twice repeated in the Aghani, iv, 97, and x, 131-2), the 
double meaning of ‘ Maula ' might with advantage have 
been emphasized, for what the poet was, of course, 
contrasting was the position of the Abbasid dependant 
Ziryftb at the Omeyyod Court in Spain with his own lot 
at the Abbasid Court. 

In conclusion, by way of tentative suggestion, and on the 
principle of forcing from a story an adequate point, may not 
the third form of jst in the story of the poet Mukhariq 
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and Ma’mun, on pp. 145-6, require, not the usual sense of 
‘ to eat with,’ but rather ‘ to vie with in eating ’ ? The poet 
had, by command, joined Ma’mun at table, and together 
they had disposed of a fowl and two rolls. The Caliph’s 
displeasure became forthwith evident to his guest, and on 
his explaining the situation to his friends, one of these 
enquired whether he had not in the house a single roll 
he might have eaten beforehand. In a month’s time 
Ma’mun repeated his command, but the poet replied 
“ Never again,” at which the Caliph said laughingly : 
“ Did you imagine I grudged the fo(;d i No,” 

Jl-ju li ^ 

These lost words seem to negative the idea that Mahuuii’s 
object was to point out the impropriety of princes eating 
with subjects, and the friend’s enquiry points rather to 
the poet’s offence liaving lain, not in his obedience to 
Ma’mun’s command, but to that obedience having been 
to hearty and entire.^ 

There is, therefore, not a little occasion for improvement 
in Dr. Keller’s translation, and the appearance of his text 
Atrill be awaited with interest, coupled with some anxiety. 

H. F. A. 


' It hA8 been suggested to me that bas no proper agent, 

and that by amending the passage Hi ^jjb 

v/ ^be verb J$\ can bear its ordinary sense. 



lUBHAD AL-ARIB ILA MA'BIFAT AL-ADIB. 

The IrshXd AL-ARiB ilA ma‘rifat AL-ADiB,OR Dictionary 
OF Learned Men of YAqi^t. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliottth, DLitt, Laiidian ProfesHor of Arabic 
in the UnivorHity of Ovford, and printed for the 
TrusteoH of the “E J. W. C«bb Memorial.” Vol I, 
containing pait of the leltei 1. Leyden, Brill;. 
London, Luzac & Co : 1907 

Piotessor Mai^olioiith, in his pieface, exprQHsea his well- 
founded liope that the Gibb Tiusteos, by opening their 
seiies for Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned Men, have earned 
the gratitude of those who art‘ interested in Arabic 
literary hiatoiy. Even mote thanks are due to Professor 
Margoliouth himself fot the excellent edition of the first 
volume that now lies before me. Yaqui is no stranger* to 
us His two works published by Wustenfeld, his great 
.geographical dictionary, and his book on homonymous 
geogiaphical names proved him to be a man of great 
learning, who compiled with tact and talent, often adding 
useful critical remarks and supplying what he had seen 
or heard himself. As he consulted many books that have 
perished since his time, he is, for not a few geographical 
or historical problems, our only resource, and his extracts 
from works that still exist enable us often to restore 
corrupt passages in the latter. The pr*esent work showe^ 
the same qualities. Several of the books mentioned by 
Yaqut in his introduction as the main sources of his 
biographical notes are lost to us. In several cases, where 
he quotes works that have come down to us, his text 
“provides more emendations for future editors of these 
texts than it obtains from them.” 

Professor Margoliouth had only one copy (MS. Bodl. 
Or. 763) on which to base the edition of this first volume. 
The copy is modern and not free from even serious 
faults. The editor had no other means of correcting these 
than the examination of works from which Yftqitt copied. 
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or works which borrowed from his. Of the latter the 
most useful was the dictionary of j^afadi, of which ' the 
Bodleian Library contains eleven volumes. The text 
having thus been constituted by the editor, the proofs 
were read at his request by more than one learned 
Oriental expert. The result is, as I said before, a really 
good edition. 

In reading parts of the work I made some marginal 
notes which I submit to Professor Margoliouth — 

P. f, 7. The words jJ seem to be corrupt. 

1 have tried in vain to find the true reading; 1. 10, in modern 
MSS. the mistakes in the gender of numerals ar^*" countless ; the 
correction of jJusr^ in therefore, is not necessary. 

P. 2. 1 see no reason whatever why the reading of the 

MS., JliJl , should be replaced by . 

P. ' V, 6 a f. , r. for UL^ means ** he knew 

it thoroughly,” 

P. tA, 3. must be corrupt. 

P. rr, ult. Jpi, the reading of the MS., is also good. 

P. rf, note >. The same case, p. rr, 6, 10; 1. 3, perhaps 
to bo read j|ji . 

P. I'/', 8. Read ^“d perhaps 

P. r\ 5 a f. seems to have fallen out between 

‘^and * 

P. 1. seems to be a variant of 

P. re, 7, and note r. The reading of the MS., 4 ,^^ » i^ 
doubtless to be retained, ^'he lived in the desert” ; 1. 8, r. with 
Tfist’s List , viz. of the Gharlb ; 1. 9, rather ' 

P. ta, 2, and note t . The words of the MS. (r. for 
seem to mean : ** and they used to call al-Harblya all that is on 
the other side of the old bridge.” 

. P. Pr, 11. 1 j^, r. “if they are destitute of.” 

P. fA, 1, 5. The reading of the MS., may be preferable. 

Cf. the index to Tabari, i^U ^ 
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13. Bead ‘^don*t (say so).” Seethe glossary 

to Tabari 9uh Jxi . 

P. trr, 11. 

P. tf r, ult. secnm to have fallen out after It is 

also missing in Safadl’s work, see Z D.M.G xxv, p 55, ult. seqq. 

It is curious that Yaqut has nothing li> say in this interesting 
article about s>\ 

<4 (Mo^jatn, li, p. i rr, 13), 

P. > penult. is a printer’s eiror for . 

P. ! VP, 12. must be road , coll. 1. 15. 

P. 7. means Jo 

Pr.-, 5. ^j,r. 

P. r -v^ 11 . There is no reason for substituting JLallfi;. to 

p r.A, 10. perhaps 

P r^r, .‘3. Bead Jl»l ^ ‘Arlb. index. 

P. p^^, 4. Read ^^in a bundle.” 

P. f • ' , 0 a.f . Bead ^ \j . 

Peculiarly interesting in this volume are the biographies 
of Abu Zaid Balkhi, of Ibrahim as-Hiili, and Ibrahim ibn 
Hilal afe-Sabi, the grandfather of that Hilal at-Sabi whose 
history of the vezirs has been edited by Mr. Amedroz. 
Interesting also are the not very flattering character given 
to Ibn abi Tahir Taifur (p. ^ep), a fragment of whos^ 
work has just appeared in a German translation by 
Dr. Keller ; the correspondence of Abu’l-‘Alft al-Ma‘arri 
with the Upperda*i in Egypt; the official writing of the 
Calif ar-Radhi to Nasr ibn Ahmed as-Samani about 
Shalmaghani (pp. r^A-p«v). 

The editor does not say which MSS. are at his disposal 
for the edition of the following volumes, nor whether the 
whole of the work is still extant. I wish him all success 
in the continuation of his deserving work. 

M. J. D£ Q6EJE. 
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BEITIIaGE ZUR INDISCHEN KULTURGESCHigHTE. By Ric 
Garbe. Berlin. 1908. f 

In this interesting little lx)(>k Professor Garbe has 
collected seven short sketches of Indian life and thought, 
most of whicli had already Appeared in German periodicals, 
practically inaccessible to English readers. All of them 
are of value, but the most original are undoubtedly the 
first two, which treat of the pai*t played by the Brahmins 
and the Ksatriyas respectively in the de\elopment of 
Indian philosophy, and of the leading features and historic 
relations of the six great orthodox philosojjhical systems 
of India. These essays supplement and explain the views 
expressed by the author in his Sfxyikhya Ph ilo80])h ie and 
in his translation of the Bhagavadgita, and will form an 
essential factor in any discussion of the liistory of Indian 
philosophy. 

It is possible that Professor Garbe’s \iews as to the 
.work of the Braliinin is somewhat affected by his decidedly 
t^nfavourable view of their part in the history of India, 
a view doubtless strongly supported by the record of their 
atiare in the extension of the practice of Sati and of Thugee 
as deHcril)ed in the fourth and fifth essays in the volume. 
But despite all this it is somewhat pei-plexing to find that 
the Brahmins, whom we have been accustomed to regard 
as the bearers par excellence of Hindu culture, should be 
denied the credit alike of the Monism of the Upanisads. 
the morality of Buddhism and Jainism, and the theism of 
the Bhagavatas, all of which faiths we are bidden to 
ascribe to the Ksatriyas. This conclusion seems to 
Professor Garbe to follow necessarily from the evidence 
of the Upanisads, where, as is well known, princes are 
represented as disputing with and refuting and teaching 
Brahmins. It is argued, not without force, that the state 
of affairs represented must have been real or else priestly 
conceit would never have allowed it to be handed down. 
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.^^nst BahllSlai^t’a objection that already in the ]^veda 
Atharva^VIda are to be found pasHageH which are 
the forerunners of the doctrines of the Upanisads, Professor 
Qitirbe replies by asserting that the Rg and the Atharva 
are not mere priestly products ; they belong to a time 
earlier than the sharp distinction of hereditary castes which 
we tind in the later texts, e\en in the latter the three 
upper castes are permitted to study the Vedas. 

The first remark that maj^ he (>fferi‘d is that there is 
something parade >vical on th<‘ f<ice of it to assert that to 
a warrior class is dm^ tlie finest product of Hindu thought, 
the monism of tlie Upaiiisads. On Piofessor Garbe’s 
tlieory we have these woiks arising at a time when a 
sharp distinction has been drawn between priest and 
wmiioi, a distinction only effected aftei great struggles 
between jiriest and noble, in which the latter was defeated. 
But the Vedic e\idence for any such ‘•tniggle is entirely to 
seek ; we liave only the fantastic legends of the Epic, 
which 1 confess seiMii to me without any value whatever.# 
Nor can we admit the view which denies the existence ^ 
hereditary caste in the time of the Rgveda or the Atharva 
Veda. Roth ai'(‘ essentially priestly collections, and what- 
ever appears in them liad found its way into the ritual of 
the priests, whatever its origin may have been. 

Surely a much more plausible account of the whole 
matter can be given on the theory that the main philo- 
sophical activity of the period was that of the Brahmins, 
as is represented to have been the case in all the works 
preserved to us. The people who are represented to us as 
disputing and studying are normally Brahmins ; the kings 
are few and far between, and much of their fame seems to 
have been due to their generosity in the way of prizes ; 
the KauBitaki Upanisad (iv, 1), indeed, preserves a hint that 
Janaka’s generosity caused Ajata^atru much annoyance. 
Further, we must remember that in primitive societies such 
as those of the Brahmana period, the separation of the 
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castes OS regards activities was not doubt tiie 

Ksatriya's first care was war and go^elftnent, but his 
spare moments a king might well amuse himself the 

disputes of ritualists and philosophers ; we need not deny 
that a king might be himself an originator of philosophic 
doctrine, but we cannot forget that flattery is both easy 
and diplomatic if cows are in (|uestion. But this alters in 
no way the fact that as a class the Ksatriyas are not the 
bearers of an intellectual tradition ; tlxat task falls to the 
Brahmin’s lot. And if a king is a philosopher it is not 
because he shares a different tradition from the priest, but 
because he is in some measure a i)artaker^of tlu* priestly 
tradition, as the three upper castes always share the Vedas. 

We must, in fact, beware of minimising the differences of 
view within the priesthood itself. Professor (larbe’s view 
of the Samkhya illustrates neatly the curious effect of 
insistence on the spiritual emptiness of the priests. For 
it represents in his \iew a ro\olt, again by the Ksatriyas, 
against^ the prevailing Atman doctrine which we have seen 
Hpif be derived in his opinion from Ksatriyas. Now, it is 
true that the older ITpanisods do not know the Samkhya, 
(but the younger ones from the Katha onwards do, and 
without laying any stress on the details of Deussen’s 
development ^ of tlie Samkhya from the Vedanta view, it 
is certainly not hard to see how within the Brahmin circles 
the doctrine with all its strange illogicalities could arise, 
even if we accept the view that the system is essentially 
the work of one mind. On this point, however, both 
Professors Jacobi and Oldenberg have expressed their 
disagreement with Professor Garbe, and, in fact, the 
projiipsition is hardly tenable. 

Professor Garbe, indeed, tries to show that this view is 
rendered necessary by the fact that Buddhism is derived 
from the fe&mkhya, and that it adopts the negation of soul 


1 Cf. ^906, pp. 490 seq. 
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as a deduction the final view of the nature of the 
psy<^yi processesTO^ in the Samkhya. This is certainly 
true, it proves nothing for the definite creation of the 
system as a complete whole hy one man. The question is, 
of course, one of degree, but the simplest and most probable 
view is that the system is the result of the activity of 
a school, though the doctrine itself must have first existed 
in a less fully defined form. To Professor (larbe the 
doctrine originated with one individual as a complete 
system ; to us the main principles, viz., the relation of 
matter and spiiit and the denial of god, were probably 
originated in Vedantic circles hy a natural process of 
development and criticism, and wc'ie only gradually 
reduced to the complete and diy system we now have. 
This is not, of course, to deny the early date of the fixation 
or to revive the theory of the Epic Samkhya which Jacobi 
and (larbe have completely disposed of. On the other, 
hand, such fixation need not hv ante - Buddhist, as the 
Buddhist doctrine of the non-existence of the soul is merely * 
« deduction from the principles, not the details,* of thif 
Samkhya. 

Indeed, if vv^e are to judge the Ksatriyas by their vsystems;|| 
Buddhism and Jainism, we will hardly he able to expept. 
much intellectual fruit from them. The claims of Jainism 
to serious consideration will hardl}^ be argued seriously by 
any one, while it is clear that tlie Buddhist simplification 
of the Samkhya was merely confusion on the metaphysical 
side ; the moral side is another matter on which opinions 
may legitimately differ. 

More difficult is the question of the origin of the 
Bhagavata sect. Professor Garbe has no hesitatiojl in 
treating it as of Kaatriya origin. The founder of the 
religion was, he says, Krsna Vasudeva, who was later raised 
to divine rank or rather identified with the divinity, and, 
by his name and the legends attached to his name, n 
member of the warrior caste. ^ Much of the cogency of this 
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ar^ment disappears if we recognise#^* Sri^^a a deity 
ex initio, and there seems little evidence which 

supports the theory. It is, however, also the view of 
Dr. Grierson,^ who cites with approval the work of 
Professor Garbe on the Bhagavadgita. But I confess 
I cannot find any real support of the theory in that work, 
and in coniieetion I would refer to Professor Hopkins' 
interesting review in tliis Journal.- Wo have no right to 
refuse to suppose that the Brahmins could and did originate 
more than one philosophic view ; that of tlie Vedanta of 
Saiikara occurs to us as the most orthodox, but the well- 
known fact that the Sutra of Badaifiyana tjoes not really 
best accord with tliat interpretation, shows conclusively 
Ithat a more realistic interpretation of tlu‘ world had early 
found acceptance in Brahminic circles. 'I'o assume that at 
first this interpretation came froni without these circles 
is rather paradoxical, and certainly has no external 
support. 

The length of this review precludes discussion of the 
Ifiany other interesting points raised by Professor Garbe, 
and it must suffice to call attention to the evidence adduced 
Jipp. 136-9) that the Mihndapahha originally ended with 
the second book, the re.st being a later addition, and to 
Professor Garbe’s acceptance of Hillebrandt’s theory of the 
significance of the verse (Atharva Veda, xviii, 3, i), which 

* J.R.A.S., 1908, p, 006. 

® J.H,A.8., 190.5, pp. .384 Hcq. I am glad to be able to agree with 
Dr. Kennedy on one jioint, as regarding Kr^na as always divine {wpra, 
p. 520). Dr. Kennedy’s views and mine are too different to render 
further reply to his note (pp. 516-21) useful. But I must protest against 
the attribution to me of the view that the ox was Krona’s totem (p. 620). 

1 do not understand how a god can have a totem, and reference to my 
renurks on p. 174 will show that I have not even regarded in 

ox-shape (assuming he was so conceived) as a totem, but rather os an 
incarnation of a vegetation spirit. It should be remembered that 
Dionysus was worshipped as a bull — ^I confess I find it difficult to make 
that bull into clouds — and Dr. Kennedy’s own theory connects Dionysus 
and Kr^na. For the rest I fear I cannot accept the view that Apollo, or 
Herakies, or Osiris are sun-gods proper ; as regards Pfisan I doubtful. 
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is usually an(J opinion rightly considered to refer to 

the ancient and msused custom of burning the widow. 
If the Brahmins later supported the custom, yet it 
fairly be put to their credit that there was a period when 
they must have mitigated it, as appears to have been 
the case at the time of the Rgveda and the Atharva. 
Unhappily Indian history is, in too many matters, a 
history of i-t‘gress ratlier than pioon^ss. 

A Behriedale Keith. 


A New BorNDAiii Stone of Neduchadrezzar I. from 
Nippur. By Wm. I Hinke, Ph.D., D.l)., Assistan^, 
Professor in the Old Tc*stament Dej^artment in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. With 1(5 half-tone illustrations 
and drawdngs. Philadelphia : published by the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1!)()7. 


This book forms the fourth volume of Series I) 
(Researches and Treatises) of “ The Babylonian Expeditiotl 
of the University of Pennsylvania.'’ The “ Expedition,” so . 
ably conducted by the well-known Assyriologist, Professoi^^^ 
Hilprecht, has already furnished us with a goodly 
number of excellent volumes of “ Texts ” (Series A) and 
“ Treatises ” (Series D). I need only mention Hilprecht’s 
“ Old Babylonian Inscriptions,” Hilprecht-Clay’s Murashu 
Contracts, and Ranke’s Hammurabi Documents and “Early 
Babylonian Personal Names.” Upon the last-named book 
follows now Dr. Hinke’s treatise. It deals with an 
interesting class of Babylonian inscriptions, the so-called 
kudui'TU inscriptions. The Icud'n/nnw w^ere stones set 
up for marking the property boundaries. Some of the 
kudurru8 found are sale-contracts and some gift-documents. 
Most of them, however, contain royal grants to faithful 
officials or to temples. The study of these inscriptions 
was mainly furthered by Oppert, Delitzsch, Hilprecht, and 
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Belser. Dr. Hinke now continues tl^e studies in this 
book, and he does it in a very thordhgh manner, fie 
does not only deal with the new boundary stone of 
Nebuchadrezzar I, which was found by the Expedition 
in Nippur in 1896 and is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Hilprecht (p. xx). He devotes to the new boundary 
stone the second half of the book (which “ was originally 
presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the University 
of Pennsylvania in partial fulfilment of the re(|uirement8 
for the degree of Ph.D.”), and in the first half he discusses 
all the Icudur'rus thus far published. In the first half 
(‘'Babylonian Boundary Stones,” pp. 1-1J5) the author 
deals with all the details of the kndurno inscriptions, 
^a8 discovery, origin, contents, symbols, etc. Especially 
interesting is the chapter al)Out the “ SymlK)ls of the 
boundary stones” (pp. 71 115). It has no less than 
twelve paragraphs. The syml)ols <juestion is a veiy 
difficult one, and the attempts at solution made by 
Hommel, Zimmern, and others, have, as Dr. Hinke shows, 
not quite been successful. Dr. Hinke did not succeed 
either in giving a full explanation of the symbols in all 
their aspects. But some of the problems seem to have 
been finally solved by Dr. Hinke (see pp. 114 11 5). A very 
interesting chapter is that dealing with the “ Curses of 
the kudurru inscriptions” (pp. 58-70). It would have 
been worth while to compare these curses with other 
passages in the Babylonian literature where calamities are 
mentioned (cf., e.g., Keiliiischr. Bibl.y vol. vi, pp. 276, 278, 
280, 296), and with the curses in the O.T. (cf., e.g., the 
phrase bltu ippuka lib€l &inumma — see p. 69 — with 
Deut. xxviii, 30, 13 n33n n'3). 

Another interesting point is the employment of 
sponsible persons (as fools, idiots, deaf, or blind) to destroy 
or take away the kudurrus in the belief that in this way 
he (the instigator) would escape the effect of the curses 
(see pp. 49-50). But the responsibility is put on the 
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right shoulders (cf. p. 152). It may he mentioned that 
vfe find the same^idea (of sending an irresponsible person 
to do the misdeed) in the Talmud. The irresponsible 
persons usually mentioned there are the deaf, the fool, and 
the minor (JtDDI ntOljy tJ^H). The first two correspond 
to the salclm and nalda on the kudiirrus. Instead of ttsp 
the kudurrus have la ^tma or la ttiudd. There, too, the 
responsibility rests upon the sender , cf., e.g., Talmud Babli 
Meila 21*^, Baba Mezia 10**, and especially Baba Kamma 59^ 
There is much material in the first half of the book, and 
tliei’e is evidence of much painstaking labour. The results 
attained may, though, not be quite in pjoportion to the 
labour spent. 

The second part, in whicli Dr. Hinke gives a full 
introduction to, transliteration and translation of, and 
commentary on the new Ixnmdary stone of Nebuchadrezzar 
(pp. ]lf)~lS7), and also the boundary stone of Marduk- 
ahe-erba (pp. 1S8-D)9), is in itself a valuable contribution 
to Assyriological research. The philological commentary 
might have perhaps been a little more exhaustive, 
especially seeing that what the author himself regards 
as “ a general introduction ” takes up half the book. 
It may also be that some explanations are not quite 
safe. Thus, for instance, I would prefer to compare 
tahalUy not with Heb. (wee p. 178), but withHeb. *?3V, 

* canal ' (Jer. xvii, 8), and ‘ watercourse, stream * 

(lea. XXX, 25 ; xliv, 4). It gives a much better sense than 
‘ dry land.’ Again, nak ine, translated by Dr. Hinke 

* water-pourer ’ (p. (52, see also Glossary), is, as a com- 
parison with the proverb in Beitraye zur AsnyHologie^ 
voL ii, p. 277 f., shows, equivalent to ‘son,’ ‘offspring’; 
cf. also Susa, 3, vii, 9-13 (p. 62), where mik m€ is parallel 
to pira, also London, 102, ii, 15-19 (ibid.). Mi is here 
equivalent to zeru (cf. the name Marduk-sapik-zerim ; see 
p. 208). 
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A concordance of proper names (pp. 200-230), a list 
of symbols (pp. 231-245), and a gloasAry (pp. 246-81A) 
enhance the value of this industrious, well -arranged, and 
well-printed book. To every future student of this branch 
of Assyriology Dr. Hinke’s treatise will be indispensable. 
One can only wish the “ Babylonian Expedition ” well and 
hope that more volumes will soon follow. 

Samt^el Datches. 


The Early History of India, from 600 n.r. to the 
Muhammadan C'onquest. Vincent A. Smith. 

Second edition. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1 908. 

Mr. V. Smith is to be heartily congratulatc^d on this 
new edition of his history ; congratulated not only on the 
popularity of the work, as shown b)" its sale, but still more 
on the improvements he has introduced in the second 
edition. It is an ambitious and an arduous task to 
write the history of Ancient India when the materials 
are so imperfect, the lacumv so great, and so much 
is in dispute. By the history of Ancient India we 
virtually mean the history of Northern India ; and 
even for this our materials are \'ery incomplete and very 
capriciously distributed. The epigraphic evidence, which 
is much the most important, has lx?en digested for two 
periods only — the age of Asoka and of the Ouptas ; with 
regard to the ^akas and the Kushans, matters are still 
in dispute. The evidence of coins fails us altogether 
east of Allahabad, and the testimony of the Greeks and 
Chinese is limited to certain brief periods, while the 
Pur&nic legends and the chance references of native 
writers help us little. After the fouith centuiy a.d. matters 
improve somew’^hat, and before the close of the mediaBval 
era we begin to have some local histories ; but, generally 
speaking, we have darkness illuminated by gleams of light, 
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atf(l although the outliueH are perceptible, the details are un- 
known. Thus any^political history of Ancient and MediflBval 
India at the present time must be regarded as largely 
tentative ; but the discoveries of the last 50 or 60 years 
have been so numerous that it was worth while making the 
attempt. Mr. Smith’s preliminaiy studies on Alexander’s 
campaigns, Asoka, tlie Indo-Seyths and Kushans, the 
Gandhara sculptures, and the coinage and geography of 
the Guptas have made* scholars aeejuainted with his views, 
and these have not alwa^'s mot with acceptance But 
Mr. Sinith’s merits as a collector and arranger of facts are 
tindeniable ; he has ransacked every recent publication 
bearing on liis subject down to the end of 1907 ; his 
diligence is admirable, and his histojy maintains a uniform 
average of general excellence and seldom degenc^ate8^ into 
a bald chronicle of names He succeeds as a rule in 
giving the ordinary reader a succinct impression of what 
is surmised or known ; and he has supplied the student 
with a htoreh(Juse of refertmees to the recent literature. 
Few scholars have the good fortune to see a large edition 
of so serious a work exhausted in three years ; tifty years 
have not sufficed to dispose of Lassen’s monumental tomes ; 
and altliough the rapid sale of Mr. Smith’s book is due 
in part to its adoption by the Indian Universities, it argues 
a considerable public interested in the results of research, 
if not qualified to follow the preliminary discussions. 

The improvements in the new edition of Mi-. Smith’s 
work are twofold. It has evidently been subjected to 
a very careful revision ; verbal changes are fairly numerous, 
dates are altered here and there, and most of (although 
not all) the slips have been corrected. But the main 
feature of the present work is the addition of more than 
70 pages of new matter, an addition really of one-sixth to 
the volume of the book. Most of the additions relating 
to the history of Ancient India proper, the period beloi^ 
660 A.D., relate to matters of secondary importance, and 
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spring out of recent literature. A paragraph at the ei^d 
of the long note on Aomos tells us that Dr. Steins 
exploration of Mahaban completely disproves Colonel 
Abbott's theory. We have an interesting resume of the 
recent papers in the Indian Antiquary, etc., on Chanakya's 
revenue system ; the much vexed question of Hiuen-tsiang’s 
Mo-la-p‘o is rediscussed ; and evidence is adduced to show 
that Skandagupta liad some liking for the Buddhists 
Mr. Smith has added something in support of liis views 
on Kushan chronology, and he has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the so-called ‘ Chinese ' hostages of Kanishka 
were petty princes of Kashgharia, a conclusion which is 
doubtless correct. So far we are onl^ dealiivg with the 
details of old matter. As regards the Sakas and the Indo- 
Parthians, his views have undergone some modification. 
He still appears to hold that the main body of the Sakas 
entered India by way of Gilgit or Chitral, an opinion 
which is shared by many other scholars, and for which 
much may bc‘ said, although it is probably erroneous ; but 
he recognises for the first time in some adequate fashion 
the influence of the Parthians hi Western India, a point 
of capital importance, as it seems to us, which supplies 
the key to many things. 

So far as the ancient history is concerned, we regal’d 
this acknowledgment of Parthian influence to be the chief 
contribution of the present volume. Before passing on, 
however, to greater matters, we may point out that in his 
account of S. Thomas and Gondophares, which is partially 
new and based on the latest discussions of the subject, 
Mr. Smith still quotes the Clementine Recognitions as the 
chief authoiity for the mission of S. Thomas. S. Thomas' 
apostolate among the Parthians and his visit to Gondo- 
phares are highly probable ; but the insertion of the name 
of S. Thomas in the Clementines is demonstrably a 
dramatic interpolation (J.R.A.S., 1907, p. 958, note). The 
chief feature of the Jlfesent edition, the feature Which 
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distinguishes it from its predecessor, is the treatment of 
fllediseval India, including under that term the Chalukyas 
and Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the Pallavas and later ^ 
kingdoms of the Tamil country. The treatment accorded 
to this period in the original work was meagre, lifeless, and 
inadequate ; it evidently had no interest for the author. 
It has been rewritten for the gi*eater part, and enlarged to 
double, HO that it now forms nearly oue-foui*th of the 
whole history. For the chapter on the Chalukyas and 
Rashtrakutas of th(‘ Deccan Mr. Smith, of course, had 
excellent inat(‘i*ials to sUirt with, and here comparatively 
little has been altered. The history of the kingdoms of 
the South has been largely rewritten and considerably 
enlarged, the most noteworthy additions being the intro- 
ductory sketch of the trade and civilisation of the South 
in Roman times, and the account given of the Pallavas. 
All this is well done. But the chief feature of the 
new edition is the mediaeval history of Northern India. 
Sind and Assam are brought for tli(» first time under 
review ; we should expect more to he made of Nep&l 
and its age-long conm^ctioii with Tirhut, with the help 
of M. S. Levi’s fascinating volumes, but that, after ally 
is only local history ; tlie history of the Palas and Senas 
of Magadha and Bengal is much improved, and brought 
into accordance with the most recent lights. But it is 
in dealing with Kanauj, the Rajputs, and the Gurjaras 
that Mr. Smith is at his best. He now admits (for the 
lirst time, we believe) that the Hui;ia invasion really 
shattered tlie foundations of the Gupta Empire and 
changed the face of North-Western India : the recent 
speculations on the origin of the Rfijputs and their con- 
nection with the Gurjaras and other barbarian invaders 
have fired his imagination ; and he rightly insists that the 
Rajputs form an occupational caste composed of many 
elements, Aryan, aboriginal, or Central Asian, which ware 
fused together and took shape ilk the anarchic centuries 
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that followed the invasion of the Hunas. In all this there 
is, of course, nothing original, but we are glad to have hSn 
for a convert, and he tells the story well. The history of 
Kanauj is closely connected with that of the Rajpiits, and 
is related more fully than has ever been done before ; 
indeed, it was imj^ossible to do so until very recently. Of 
course, there are many points on which we venture to 
dissent. Take the first which occurs to us. We have 
certain reasons for thinking that l)oth Ptolemy’s Kanagora 
and Kanogiza refer to Kanauj, and we know no reason to 
the contrary (p. 847). Again, tlie obvious reason for the 
final abandonment of both Kampilya (Kanipil) and Kanauj 
was their desertion by the (iang(‘s (p. 848)^ But to 
omit all petty matters, let us come to the main point. 
Mr. Smith sometimes fails, we think, to see the wood for the 
trees ; and he has overlooked the fact that the tradition of 
empire attached itself to Kanauj from the days of Harsha 
to the close of the mediasval period. What Rome was to 
the barbarians, and Byzantium to tin* inedia3val world 
of Europe, that was Kanauj in a los.ser degree to the 
upspringing tribes of the Rajputs. The empire of Harsha 
^as the last great empire which they knew of ; the Doah 
was the sacred land of the Hindus, and Harsha’s capital, 
Kanauj, was the greatest and mo.Mt magnificent of its cities; 
learning and the arts continued to flourish there in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when they were almost extinct 
in the surrounding provinces. Thus Kanauj became the 
cynosure of the Rajputs, the pattern of the purest Hindu 
civilisation, the inheritor of a great tradition and renown. 
None of the great Rajput tril)es hod their origin in this 
holy land, while all aspired to imitate its ways. Alone 
among the inland kingdoms of Hindustan the fame of 
Kanauj extended beyond the frontiers of India ; it reached 
the ears of the Chinese and the Arabs. Emigrants from 
Kanauj were sought for to fashion the Hinduism of Bengal 
and to occupy lands in Oujarftt. The King of Katfmir 
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cotinted it his proudest boast to have defeated the army 
ol Kanauj ; and the alien inonarclis who occupied the 
seat of Harsha assumed imperial titles, and seem to have 
occasionally exercised a vague suzerainty over territories 
which sometimes extended as far as the Himalayas, and at 
other times to Gujarat. The (-(‘lebi'ation of the (iHwamedha 
by Raja Jaichand, the last of the Kings of Kanauj, was 
an expression of this imperial claim, a claim out of all 
proportion to the reality, and contested in the closing 
centuries of tlie Middle Ag(‘s by Ajmir, Mahoba, Delhi, and 
either famous liomes of Rajput valour and Sanskrit 
! learning. 

We have dwelt at lengtli on this point, partly because 
it is intrinsically important and is usually overlooked, 
and partly ])t‘cause it refutes an erroi- wliich is in danger 
of becoming general. Philologists divide the Aryan 
vernaculars of Northern India into two great groups — an 
inner group allied to the classical Sanskrit, and an outer 
group of non-classical Aryan. The inner group, which is 
the speech of the Doab, radiates outwards into the Eastern 
Punjab and Rajputana, and, as Dr. (irierson says, “it has 
burst through the retaining wall of exterior languages, 
and readied the sea in (iujerat.” East of Allahabad we 
have a vernacular wdiicli holds a middle place between the 
inner and the outer circle. This distribution corresponds 
exactly with the mediaeval influence of Kanauj and the 
history of the liiijputs. But a theory has recently sprung 
up which we should call wild, if it were not advocated 
by some great authorities and adopted in the new 
Gazetteer of India. This theory assumes that there 
was a second invasion of Aryans speaking a vernacular 
allied to the later classical Sanskrit, who, without leaving 
any traee of their migration on the road, installed them^ 
selves in the heart of the country, and pushed the earlier 
Aryans north, south, east, and west. That such marked 
linguistic differences should survive after the lapse of 
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more than three thousand years, and the ‘‘drums and 
tramplings” of so many conquests, is scarcely credible, 
and certainly unparalleled ; nor does it explain the 
anomalous linguistic survivals which lie outside the pre^ 
tended ring fence. The Gazetteer, indeed, says that “ the 
record of physical characters Ix^ars out the conclusions 
suggested by philology.” If the Gazetteer means that the 
fair-skinned Aiyans got the more mixed the farther they 
travelled etist, no one doubts it. But this is no support to 
the theory. On the contrary, the ring-fence theory ought 
to show the survival of the fair-skinned Aryans in Bengal 
in contradistinction to the darker Aryans of mixed blood 
in the Doab. Q.E.A., a \ eritable absurdity, as Ei^clid saith. 
Mr. Crooke sums up the ethnographical c*vidence very 
clearly : “ While to the east and south we can recognise 
an Indo-Aryan race of overlords and a lower stratum of 
black menials, in the Punjab, from the Rajput and 
Brahman at the top down to the scavenger at the lx)ttom, 
the race type is uniform.” The physical facts not only 
do not support the ring-fence theory ; they are a direct 
refutation of it. The linguistic facts are undoubted, and 
the rnediceN'al influence of Kanuuj and the Doab on the 
Rajputs is their obvious historical explanation. When 
the Rajputs took the manners and civilisation of the 
‘ Middle Country ’ for their standard, they largely adopted 
its speech, a speech which had been moulded by centuries 
of literary culture. Tlic Brajbhasha was to them what 
the literary language of the South of England was to the 
dialects of Britain. Pity it is that Mr. Smith lost so 
excellent an opportunity of giving the coup de grace to 
a speculation so impossible and misleading as this *ring 
fence * theory. 


J. Kennedy. 



THE RELIGIOX OF THE VEDA. 


The Religion of the Veda. By Maurice Bloomfield. 

New York and London, 1908. 

Professor Bloomfield is to lie heartily congratulated on 
the appearance in book form of the lectures delivered in 
1 906-7 as the sex (‘iith scries of American lectures on the 
History of Helicons. His sketch of the development of 
Vedic religion from the R^veda to the Uiianisads is 
unusually (*lear and satisfactory, and is distinguished by 
a most laudable absence of jiaiadox. Cyonspicuoiis examples 
of his wise conservatism may be found in his treatment 
ot Aryan and Indo-(Termanic myths in tlie third lecture, 
“ The Prehistoric Ciods,” in his adhiTcnce to the identity 
of Varuna and Ouranos (p. 136), against tlie theory of 
Vanina as tlu^ moon held by botli Piofessor Oldenbferg 
and Professor Hillebrandt ; and in his refusal to accept 
.is pi’oved the very fascinating theory of Professor 
Hillebrandt of the real nature of the India- Vrtra myth 
(pp. 179 set}.), while being prepared to regard it favourably 
if Iranian evidcuice can be found to support it.^ I welcome 
also his emphatic refusal to accept the doctrine of 
Professors Deussen, Garbe, and Winternitz ot the origin 
of the Atman doctrine among the Ksatriyas (pp. 220 seq.), 
and I may claim his support for the doctrine “ not merely 
of the antiquity of Bhakti, but of its derivation from the 
same circles of thought as those in which the colder 
monism of the Upanisads rests. He points out (pp. 280, 
281) that in the dialogue with Maitreyi, Yajnavalkya 
** does not really intend to expound to his beloved 
Maitreyi the extremes of super-sensual rationalism. In 
'effect, he expresses the ideal of union with the supreme 
being, the ultimate endeavour of all religions that have 

' Hillebrandt’s view of Indra really refutes his own earlier theory of 
the date of the Maliavrata {Hmn. Fornch., v, pp. 299 seq.), which, ae 
1 shall hope to show on another occasion, ia in any case untenable. 

“ Of. my notes, J.R.A.S,, 1906, p. 493 ; 1907, pp. 465 seq., 490 seq. 
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evolved a supreme being worth uniting witli. At a later 
period there comes out of the permanently untenable, cdol 
intellectualism of the Upariishads the religion of the 
Bhaktas or ' pious devotees * ... It comes to this finally, 
that knowledge of the Supreme is but a preparation for 
what we call the love of Clod.” 

There are but few points on which I would wish to 
take exception to Professor Blooiiilield's exposition. On 
p. 10 there is the dictum “ Mohammedanism fused with 
Hinduism in the hybrid religion of the Sikhs,” but 
I confess a perusal of the Orantl) in its English version 
leaves me at a loss to find any substantial Mohammedan 
non-Indian element in Sikhism, taking the sBhagavata 
faith in its later forms as Indian propcu-ly so called, 
though no doubt there are Christian elements in it. On 
p. 272 the word j)a(lvTs<fsa iikaoi is r(‘ndered ‘pegs of his 
(the horse’s) tether,’ in apparent forgetfulness of Pischel’s 
conclusive argument ^ that ‘ hobbles ’ are referred to. 
Again, at pp. 1 2 and 20, Professor Bloomtield allies himself 
with the view of an earlici* date for the Rgveda than is 
held, for example, by Professor Maedonell - or Professor 
Hopkins. The question is unduubi()dly one of considerable 
difficulty, but it is hardly advanced far by the evidence 
on which Professor Bloomtield relies. This consists of the 
appearance of “ cut and dried Iranian names ” in Westeni 
Asia as early as «.c. 1 000. The difficulty is that it is by 
no means cei-tain that the names cited, Artashuvara and 
Artatama, from Tel-el-Amarna are really ‘Iranian,’ and 
not ‘ Aryan.’ The only evidence for these being ‘ Iranian ' 
is that Ai*ta suits the Western Iranian rather than the 
Vedic rta or the Avestan Attha, but we are dealing only 
with a transcript, and that Arta could not represent the 
Aryan form seems very doubtful, while admittedly * the 

* Vedisehe Studieiiy i, p. 234. 

“ Hutory of Sanslerif lAterafuref p, 12. 

® Bee Bloomfield, A.J.P,, xxv, pp. 8-12. 
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retention of 8 for h before vowels is contrary to all 
Imnian dialects. Nor do I feel satisfied that we can 
safely assume from Ai*ta the existence of the concept rta 
in a moral sense. The whole (|uestion, too, of the relation 
of Avestan and the language of the llgveda presents 
serious difficulties which are not lessened by assuming an 
Aryan split long before n.c. 1 (iOO. 

It remains to note that Profi‘SHor Bloomfield is to be 
added to the list of those avIio do not find totemism 
proved for the Veda, and to recommend his work to the 
perusal of all scholars who ar(‘ anxious to have an account 
of Vedic religion at once clear, int<u‘esting, and accurate. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Daisetz Teitaro SxTzuKi. Outlines ov Mahay ana 
Buddhism, pp. vii, 420. London : Luzac, 1907. 

I was recently struck by the following declaration, 
written by one of the contributors to that excellent 
magazine The Brahinneharin. Says Pandit S. 0. 
Mukerjee, M.A. : “ F'or the benefit of earnest enquirers 
I mention Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious 
(3 vols.) as a work which will help them more to under- 
stand the Parambramh [i.e. jyavama hrahma] of the 
Bhagavat Gita than all the Sanskrit commentaries 
taken together. This work draws its conclusions from 
the facts of the various branches of physical science by 
inductive method, and is not the speculation or dream 
of a philosopher, or the chimmerical idea of a modem 
^annyasi . . .” ^ I have no objection — as the clever 
Mah&deo of Sir Alfred Lyall has — to the Pandits or 
Japanese reading Hartmann, even in three volumes, and 
nourishing themselves, ad instar Oandfiarvarum, with 

* Brabmacharin, September, 1907, vol. viii, p. 97. 

J,a.A.8. 1908. 67 
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the vapours of the German philosophic alembics; and 
that there may be great profit for any scholar from 
an exhaustive and intelligent knowledge of modern 
philosophoumena, the reader of “ A Buddhist Psychology ” 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids, or of Stcher])atskoi's essays on 
Dignagas system of logic, is well aware. As a rule the 
Occidental scholars do not care for the true philosophical 
principles to be found in or elaborated from the Gita or 
the Mahayanist Buddhism, but only for the real and 
historical meaning of them ; and although there is always 
some danger of discovering modern moods of thinking 
in the old Indian treatises, their disinterestedness, together 
with some critical h())i some philologicj^l training, 

preserves them from too monstrous anachronisms or 
anatopisms. 

From this point of view, the very interi*sting work of 
Teitaro Suzuki must be severely criticised : his Maha- 
yanism is, beyond what is useful or admissible, tinged 
with Vedantism and with German philosophy'. I hope 
that he knows too well my high esteem for liis learning 
to feel offended by my remarks. Of course, every reader 
will find many interesting and new documents in the 
“ Outlines,” admire the literary skill, and feel sympathy 
for the religious zeal of the author.^ 


' I confess I am rather sensitive when absurd comparisons we made 
l>etween Christianity and Buddhism, between the *‘paiii de la {letUN^ 
oocidentale," as says A. Barth, and the ** iiurcotique” of the Bhikinus. 
Against my friend Albert J. Edmunds, 1 would aftinn that the Lamb'’ 
of the Apocalyi)se is a better symbol than the “ elephant ” of the Lalita- 
vifiitara : this last animal is not us kind and blameless as A. J. E. believes. 
Teitaro Suzuki, like his master in philosophy. Dr. Paul Carus, Is very 
hard upon the “ Christian critics ” of Buddhism (p. 18). Everybody, 
I think, will admit that Colonel Waddell has rightly cliaracterised Maha- 
^nism by the following phrase, mysticism of sophistic nihilism. 
Christian prejudices have no fiart in this n{nnion. But T. Suzuki feels 
indignant : * * Could u religious system be called sophistry when it makes 
a close enquiry into the science of dialectics, in order to show how futile 
it is to seek salvation through the intellect alone?” Even if such were 
the case, the dialectical enquiry of the Buddhist is not only sophistic but 
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Before debating with the learned Japanese the real 
significance of some Mahayanist tenets, I should like 
to call liis attention to a few little details, which by 
themselves have no importance, but are troublesome to 
Sanskritists. 

A very well-known term in Mahayana books and in 
the Occidental works on tliein is the woixi parinmnand, 
2 mny<iparuHlmana, the ‘ application ’ or ‘ turning ’ of the 
personal merit to the spiritual or niat(‘rial welfare of 
one’s self or one’s neighlKDur ; especially the application of 
merit to the ac([uisitioii of tlic Bodhi, id of the power 
aiid knowledge of a Buddha, in order to save one’s fellow- 
beings. Our author has \<‘ry good and just appreciation 
of the paritjamand, but, as he ust\s Chinese translations 
and knows only the bad editions of tlm Buddhist Text 
Society of India, he has to invent a Sanskrit word for 
m 1^, and finds parlvarta (parivartana would have 


nonsensical throughout. For instance, Nagarjuna says that the walker 
(the man who is walking) is not walking, because two “walks" would be 
necessary — a first owing to which he is named “ walker," a second ow*ing 
to which the walker >\alks. Sophistry is not the exact name for such 
jokes : stupid ism would do. T. Suzuki says again : “Could a doctrine 
lie called nihilistic when it dotines the absolute us neither void nor not* 
void ? " 1 think that the Buddhists absolutely deny the existence of an 

absolute, or, rather, say that “ truth is silence.” But, even if we accept 
Suzuki’s opinion, Colonel Wmldell’s definition would prove excellent : is 
it not “mystic nihilism" to find a via media between “being” and “non- 
lieing”? Monier- Williams was a good scholar, “but, unfortunately, as 
soon as he attempts to enter the domain of religious controversy, his 
intellect becomes piteously obscureii by his preconceived ideas. . . . 
Bodhisattvas . . . are contented, according to his view, with their 
* perpetual residence in the heavens, and quite willing to put oft* all 
desires for Buddhahood and I'arinirvana.’ This remark is so absurd 
that it will at once be rejected . . . as . . . unworthy of refutation.” 
Suzuki then quotes very sensible lines of Monier-Williams on the 
“celestial regions” and the “dreamy bliss in Heaven,” which play 
an important rdle in Amitabha’s worship. But Suzuki has supercilious 
marks of amazemeUt, (!) (!), and the reader will feel sure that the 
Sukh&vativyaha, the KarandavyUha, the Lotus of the Good Law, and 
many other sQtras are terra incognita to our Outliner of Mah&yana ; he 
seems to believe that the dtvoioka is the only heaven of the Mah&y&na. 
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been better). He has for/^otten that in his translation 
of the Mahdydna Srcvddhotpada'^ occurs the right word, 
parindmand. It is also an error to write samvrttimtya 
for aamvrtiaatya. Clerical and unclerical misprints are 
numberless.’^ 

As concerns the Buddhology and the metaphysics of 
the Great Vehicle, I must confess that the question is 
obscure and difficult. There are many kinds of Great 
Vehicle, and one cannot affirm that Suziiki’s Mahayauism 
is not really — with an uncompromising Occidental tinge — 
the Buddhism of some branch or sect. But the author 
omits to mention this diversity of schools and creeds, and 
gives us as true Mahayanism a pantheistic system much 
more Vedantic and Hegelian than Buddhistic*. Christianity 
also is manifold, and every believer or unbeliever has 
some rights (humanly speaking) to make a choice between 
Arianism, Romanism, or Lutheranism : but it would be 
rather venturesome for a historian to forget St. Paul, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Calvin, and to adopt as the 
historical centre of Christianity, let us say, the Charybdis 
of Father Tyn*ell. In the same way, neither Nagarjuiia nor 
Asaiiga, neither the Sukhavativyuha nor the Lahkavatara 
will have civic rights in Suzuki 's Buddhism, nor is his 
definition fully applicable even to the Tantrik ideology. 

That this misconception is supporied by some texts, 
I willingly admit. There is Vedantism in Buddhism. 
The Gaudapadakarika (Alata^anti), if not a treatise from 
a Buddhist hand, is made up of Madhyamika tenets. The 


^ AjfivaghoBha^H ** Awakening of Faith in the Mohaydna” (Chicago, 
Open Court, 1900), p. 146. 

* For instance ; p. 171, mrvam dharmam nihuvahhdvamt pmiyaya- 
samutpddai vpatirekefia and vycUtremi ; p. 172, tat tac iarUam — Says 
Pligalaka ...” This Pingalaka ia the so-called NUacakpia, 
Nilanetra or Pihgalanetra ("akea) or Aryadeva of Nanjio. Hi® true name 
is Bh&\aviveka or Bh&viveka (?) according to Wattor® : p. 178, ampiUa, 
rather ant^pa, which cannot be a synonym for pratUpa. 
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ailthor of the 6uklav5dar4anabhftmi (Bendall MSS., to be 
published in this Journal) shows that a celebrated Buddha’s 
saying, cifiainatram bho jhuxpnhu yad uta traidhdtvJcam 
(“this threefold world is only thought”), is equivalent to 
the Upanishadic m7'vavt hhalv uhivi Brfulntm (“ verily, all 
that is Brahman,” Chand. .S, 14); that the verse of the 
“ Father-and -Son’s collection ” (Pitaputriyasamhitft) — 

gaiifmauj rupciin out dvHtlpathain archati 

yat in d)^tipath<qynlpf<t tn tan wayaiva Haturrhakam 

the supreme or real nature* of the qualities or things does 
not come in the realm of sight or cognition ; and what is 
visible or (*ogittil)le, that is illusion and absolutely void ”) — 
comes to the same as the well-known passage of the 
Brhadaranyaka 8. 8. 8. But if Buddhistic “ voidness,” 
owing to the congenital illness of our mental faculties 
(intoxicated from the beginning of ages with the wrong 
ideas of being, of non-being, of becoming), turns to be the 
enf< realissimum, Nagarjuna and all the orthodox afSrm 
that the people who adhere to “ voidness ” or to “ non- 
voidness” are lost for ever. Mahayanism finally merges 
into Vedantism, but it is not Vedantism from the cradle, 
and it retains some characteristics owing to which it can 
be distinguished even wlien merged. 

Mr. Teitaro Suzuki has “tout brouill^,” because he has 
admitted, without reflection, that the Dhanmikdya — id eat, 
the “ Body of Law,” the true and unique body of the 
Buddhas and of all the saints who arrive at Nirvana — of 
course a “non-body” — is the ultimate principle of the 
universe, the ontological substratum of movable phenomena: 
this is not true Mahayanism. But T. Suzuki is not satisfied 
with this Vedantisation of the Mahayana, and the three 
volumes of Hartmann are called to the rescue. The 
Dharmak&ya is “ the spontaneous Will that pervades 
everywhere and works all the time, which always mam-’ 
fests itself for the best interests of sentient creatures.” 
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(Then ^akyamuni, Christ, Mahomet, and several prophets 
are respectfully enumerated.) Where did Mr. Suzuki 
discover this “ spontaneous will ” ? Fortunately he gives 
us references. 

The expression “ will of Dharinakaya ” does not, of 
course, occur anywhere, but will, or rather vow, resolution 
{pranidhaiia), is of fre(]uent occurrence and of para- 
mount importance in Mahay ana. Every “ future Buddha 
(bodhisattva) resolves himself to become a Buddha for 
universal deliverance. T. Suzuki quotes texts where this 
pranidhd'im is fully developed, and he adds after the 
word ‘ will,’ hefive<in hrackct% the talismanic w^ords " of 
the Dharinakaya.” In the Avataihsakasutrse in which 
we read the whole significance of Buddhism,” a Bodhisattva 
explains that he must suder the pains of hell in order to 
deliver the sinners. ‘‘ Painful as those sufferings are, 
I will not retreat, I will not be frightened, I will not be 
negligent, I will not forsake my fellow-beings. Why ? 
Because it is the will [of the Dharmaksya] that all sentient 
beings should be universally emancipated.” It is certain 
that the Chinese text has been misunderstood, as the 
same locuf^ class lexis occurs in the Vajradhvajasiitra 
(Biksasamuccaya, p. 2801; ahum duhkhojKldanam npada- 
ddmi, . . . iia lurarte im palaydini uottrasyami lui 
mrfUrasydmi iia prafyxiddearte na vislddmi tat Jeasya 
hetoh? avoAyam nirvdhatavyo vutyd sai'vasattvdndim 
hhdro ; naisa vmnuc hdmtikdrah, sarvasattvottdxram- 
pranidharuiyi^ mama . . . = “1 will not retreat . . . 
I will not be despondent.^ Why ? Because the burden of 
all the creatures is to be carried by me. It is not, for 
me, a matter of option : [since] I have taken the resolution 
of leading all the creatures to the other shore.” I fear 
that the Chinese has omitted the words avaSyaTji . . • 


' 8ic Bendall ; rather ""undrane pra’*, 

“ na viflddMU ; haB the Chinese translator read pramdda ? 
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kd*tn>akdTah ; and Suzuki himself is confessedly responsible 
for the bracketted “ of the Dharmakaya.” ^ 

T. Suzuki’s views on hodhicitta are rather inexact. 

“ Bodhi, though essentially an epistemological term, 
assumes a psychological sense when it is used in con- 
junction with ritta, i.e. heart or soul. Bodhicitta or 
hodhihrdayo, whicli means the same thing, is more 
generally used than hodhl singly in the Mahayana texts, 
especially wlion its religious import is emphasised above 
its intellectual one. Bodhicitta, viz. intelligence heart, 
is a reflex in the human heart of its religious archetype, 
the Dharmakaya.” Let us observe that the phrase 
hodhihrdnyn is framed upon the Chinese {inin = 
thought, heart), and is hitherto unknown to Sanskrit 
lexicography. I do not exactly realize' the meaning of 
‘ epistemological ’ and ‘ ])sychological,’ but there is not 
much mystery in Jtodhi and hodhicitta. Bodhi is the 
‘enlightenment’ by which one Ix'comes a Buddha ; it has 
no relation witli any ‘cognisable’ being, the suppression 
of the ‘veil of cognisable’ {jheydvannia). Therefore it 
is said that a Buddha knows in not knowing. Bodhicitta 
is the “ thought of becoming oneself a Buddha,” a thought 
or a res«>lve concerning Bodhi. The aiiiitfarammyakaam- 
bodh icitta is not an ‘ amplitication ’ of the hodhicitta, is 
not “ intelligence heart that is supreme and most perfect,” 
but the “ thought of iHiComing a perfect Buddha.” ® * 

When possessed of bodhicitta a man can l>e said to be 
an “ embryo of Buddha,” a Buddhagarhha. This phrase 
occurs in Siksasamuccaya, p. 108, where the elements 
of the spiritual progress towards enlightenment are 
compared with the successive stjites of embryonic 
development : “A germ or embryon of Buddha has for 

' But the brackets are Mi’anting at p. 298, 1, whore is celebrated “ the 
universal love of the Dharmakftya.” 

® The PrajftAp&ramita, the mother of the Bodhisattvas, and also the 
<iakt% of the T&ntrik Buddhas, is not hodhicitta. 
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kalala the thought of enlightenment (hodhicitta), for 
arbuda pity, for pe^l benevolence ; it is ghana by 
immovable resolution . . 

Synonymous with Buddhagarhha is the much more 
important expression Tathdgatagarhha ; but it can be 
translated sometimes ‘ womb of Buddha/ and many 
pantheistic speculations are connected with it. Teitaro 
Suzuki has dealt with this abstruse topic in many pages 
of his book, and sometimes usefully. 

According to him the womb of l^itlmgata is the tran- 
scendental soul or ])ure intelligence [ = tafhatd, hhiitah)ti\ 
dJtannahdyal influenced by the principle of birth-and- 
death, and subjecting itself to organic determinations. 
. . . The Womb works under the constraint of particu- 
larisation : the essence of Tatliagata-hood, however, is 
here preserved intact, and, whenever it is possible, our 
finite minds are able to feel its presence and power.’* 
So far as concerns the psychological point of view ; as 
concerns the cosmos, the ultimate reality is named Womb 
of Tathagata when it is thought of in analogy with the 
mother earth, where all the germs of life are stored, and 
where all precious stones and metals are concealed under 
the cover of filth.” 

These last words refer probably to the simile of the 
Lahkavatara.^ Bhagavat says that the Tathagatagarbha, 


' Laiik&vatilra, pp. 80-81 (BuddhiHt Text Society). IjOt ub observe, 
paaaanti that T. Suzuki i.s unfortunate enough to make wonie the already 
disagtrouB reading of this edition. I hear that Mr. Sakaki is pre]^ring 
an edition of this important text. According to Mahay&na, we are 
Buddhae because ( 1 ) we can become Buddhas ; (2) in absolute truth, we 
do not exist, and the Buddhas too are only oiM^eB, therefore the Buddhaa 
and all the beings are identical according to the logical argument a 
'b ss: Ct a =: h. In the same way saxiis&ra is void, nirvAna is void, Wgo 
Baiha&ra » nirvana. So far the MAdhyamikas. The VijflAnai^dina go 
a little further. There is only ‘ thought,’ without object, subject, and 
act of thinking. The Buddhas have dispelled all the veils that envelop 
the * absolute thought * : we have not. Monist or pantheistic speoi^lations 
may grow on this principle, and such has been the cose. 
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i.e. the embryo of a Tathagata, lies inside the body of 
every being, just as a precious jewel covered by filth- 
sarvaaattvadehantargato malt^rghmniUyarafnam maUna- 
vastuparivefifitaiii iva. This embryo is not to be looked 
upon as illustrating the future Buddhahood of every 
being, since it bears the thirty-two marks {dvat'rirjiiallaJc- 
mnadhara), since it is always the same, propitious^ 
eternal, pure from the liegimiiiig owing to its essential 
purity and brightness (nitya, dhntva, siva, M4vata^ pra- 
hrtiprahhdtiraravi^uddhyadivisifddha). I doubt whether 
Teitaro Suzuki could (juote a more effective text to uphold 
his theory that there is a thing in itself, whatever be 
its name. But, fortunately, the Lankavatara informs us 
that Mahamati was astonished by the strange sayings of 
his master, and thus manifested his anxiety : If it be 
so, how can the doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha differ 
from the doctrine of Atman supported by the heretics ? 
The heretics, 0 Lord, explain the doctrine of Atman in 
this sense, that Atman is eternal, non-active, exempt from 
qualities, omnipresent and undestructible ? ** The Lord, 
being a good Buddhist, agrees with his far-seeing disciple. 
“ The Buddhas,” says he, “ teach the doctrine of the 
Tath&gatagarbha in order to dispel the fear inspired by 
the negation of tlie reality, in order to conquer the 
heretics who believe in Atman.” Therefore, according 
to the Lankavatara, tlie teaching of Tathagatagarbha as 
the ‘immanent reality’ is provisional, a means designed 
to ‘ introduce ’ the unbelievei’s and the low-minded into 
the absolutie trutli : that there is nothing to be known, no 
knower, no knowledge. 

In fact, T. Suzuki’s book seems to be inspired by the 
views of the ‘ school of the mantras * (Shin-gon-shu), 
which agrees with the theosophical principles of the 
Tantrism, and, according to the Japanese, is to be 
studied in the MahAvairocanAbhisarnbodhisutra (Naxgio» 
680, translated 724 a.d.), the Vajratekhara (Naiyio, 1039, 
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1427, 1430), the Susiddhikaramahatantra (Nanjio, 533). 
Here the cardinal axiom is that everyone is a Buddha in 
disguise, and can easily 'realize’ Buddhahood by theurgical 
processes. Several quotations of our author are Tantrik, 
for instance : “ If we do not dive deep into the mighty 
ocean of passion and sin, how could we get hold of the 
precious gem of Buddha-essence ? ” 

I should like to examine many other points of interest ; 
but what precedes is enough to show the dcticiencies of 
method of T. Suzuki. 

Loitis de la Vallee Poussin. 


The OoEANicLAXiiUAoEs ; Their (jHammatioal Strtkjtuhe, 
Voi^ARULARY, ANT) ORIOIN. By J). Ma(’I)ONALD, D.J)., 
of the New Hebrides Mission. London: Henry Frowde, 
1907. 

To pass an unfavourable verdict upon a book that was 
evidently undertaken and composed as a labour of love, 
is an unpleasant and unwelcoiiio task, but it must on this 
occasion bo faced. Dr. Macdonald has devoted a great deal 
of obviously honest endeavour in an attempt to prove that 
the Oceanic languages belong to the Semitic family. To 
say that he has entirely failed to make out his case would 
not, perhaps, in itself necessiirily imply an altogether 
adverse criticism of his work ; for the examination of the 
relations between ditferent families of language with 
a view to the discovery of their possibly cognate origin if| 
a legitimate (if not very promising) sphere for the labours 
of the Comparative philologist ; and there is probably no 
better way of investigating such a question than to* set 
up a provisional hypothesis and endeavour to the best of 
one’s ability to test and, if possible, establish it. In the 
present instance it seems that the attempt was bound 
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to 'fail, as the fundamental thesis to be proved appears 
to be in fact incapable of proof : it would seem that 
there is no ascertainable connection between the two 
families of language in (|ue8tion. That, however, is not 
the real ground of objection against Dr. Macdonald's 
work : the main point is that the process whereby he 
attempts to prove his case is incapable of proving anything. 
]>r. Macdonald appears to havf‘ not the slightest idea of 
what constitutes proof in the domain of comparative 
philology, and his book is (mtiiely devoid of scientific 
jiiethod. Even if his main thesis vveiH^ true, the reasoning 
whereby he tries to establish it would remain equally 
worthless and nugatory. 

This, 1 am aware, is harsh language, and not to be used 
without good and sutfielent reason. I propose presently 
to justify it, but in tin* first place I intend to devote a few 
words to the preliminary part of Dr. Macdonald’s work, 
wherein he propounds the problem to be solved, namely, 

“ What is the origin of th(‘ Oceanic languages i ” Under 
this name he includes the Malayan (or Indonesian), the 
Polynesian, and the Melanesian groups: these three, as he 
(juite rightly observes, are branches of one family, which he 
calls OctMnic, and which has usually been termed Malayo- 
Pol3^ncsian. Professor Schmidt has recently renamed it 
Au8tron(‘sian. The name does not really matter very 
much, the essential fact being that these three groups are 
members of one family, which (as Dr. Macdonald says) is 
as perfectly defined a family of languages as is the 
Semitic or the indo- European. Further, I think one 
must agree with his view that this connection implies 
an original common Oceanic mother-tongue, and that ** to 
establish the Asiatic relationship of the Oceanic is to 
establish that that mother-tongue was originally carried 
by its speakers 4rom the Asiatic Continent into the Island 
world.” Nor do I propose to quarrel with his proposition 
that ** the question as to whether the Asiatic relationship 
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of the Oceanic can be established is a purely linguistic 
question, which can only be answered from a due investi- 
gation of the available linguistic data.” This principle is 
sound enough in itself, but unfortunately, instead of 
adhering to it, Dr. Macdonald has attempted to correlate 
his linguistic conclusions (in themselves erroneous because 
based on very imperfect investigation) with racial data 
that will not sijuare with them. 

When, however. Dr. Macdonald tries to set up an 
a priori presumption in favour of his theory that the 
original Oceanic mother-tongue w'as brought to the 
Elastern islands from the Arabian Peninsula, I beg to differ 
from him entirely. His statements, briefly ftut, are the 
following. Fiist, that “ the Negro element in the Oceanic 
race is older than the Mongol ” : to which the answer is 
that from whatever part of Asia the speakei-s of th(‘ 
Oceanic mother- tongue may have come, they must have 
reached Indonesia before they arrived in Melanesia ; but in 
Melanesia alone, of the Malayo- Polynesian linguistic area, 
is the “ Negro ” (or rather, Papuan) type found. In 
Indonesia it is conspicuous by its entii’e absence, the 
Negrito races, of which sparae remnants are found there, 
being of a quite distinct racial tyj>e from the Papuan, and 
speaking languages which in some cases are altogether 
alien and in others are directly borrowed from their more 
civilised Indonesian neighbours. Therefore the “ Negro ” 
type of race can in no wise be correlated with the Oceanic 
form of speech, if the latter (as is now generally agreed 
by all competent authorities) was brought to the islands 
from the Asiatic mainland. In fact, it is now as good 
as proved that the Papuan type of race must be 
correlated with the peculiar languages styled " Papuan ” 
by their discoverer, Mr. S. H. Bay. That disposes of 
Dr. Macdonald’s facile hypothesis that this racial type 
waa brought into the island world by Semitic colonists 
with a large negro element in their bloodi a view 
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unienable on anthropological groiinds also, fcH* the Papuan 
and the African Negro are quite distinct racial types. 

The fact is that Ur. Macdonald’s first proposition is 
really beside the point. Whether the Mongoloid element 
in Indonesia (which need not necessarily, and probably 
should not, be correlated with the Oceanic form of speech) 
is, or is not, prior to or okh'i* than the Negroid element in 
Melanesia, is a (juestion that has no bearing on the alleged 
relationship between the Oceanic and Semitic families of 
speech. Dr. Macdonald, while recognizing that the 
speakers of the Oceanic languages are descended from 
several distinct races, attcanpts to discount tlieir funda- 
mental physical difierences by postulating for them 
a mental, social, and religious unity which does not, in 
fact, exist ainong them, and would not, if it did, affect 'the 
linguistic problem he lias set out to solve. The truth is 
that tlie diversity of race in the Oceanic linguistic area 
is in glaring contrast with its unity of speech, and the 
latter can only be explained on the assumption that 
throughout a great part of that ari'a the languages now 
spoken are not the original languages of the races that 
now use them, but have been imposed from without by 
foreign colonists or conquerors. Though it would be 
highly interesting to learn what race of men these 
immigrant speakers of the old Oceanic mother -tongue 
belonged to, it is from the purely linguistic point of view 
a matter of indifference whether they were black, white^ 
yellow, or brown. Dr. Macdonald would have done well 
to avoid complicating his linguistic question by the 
Introduction of matter which, on his own principles, must 
be pronounced irrelevant to the issue he proposes to decide. 

His next argument is that the Indonesian alphabets 
Uige not Indian in origin, but directly derived from the 
Phoenician. Apart from the fact that it has been proved 
up to the hilt that these alphabets are derived from 
a Southern Indian form, one does not see how thia 
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contention helps his case : for these alphabets are confined 
to the western islands of Indonesia^ which show abundant 
other traces of Indian influence, and they are entirely 
absent from the Melanesian and Polynesian regions. 
When he goes on to assert that “ from wdiatever point 
the Oceanic race migrated into the Island world, they 
did so in sea-going vessels/* one is tempted to wonder 
whether he has ever looked at a large-scale map of the 
Eastern Archipelago. He makes much of King Solomon’s 
Phcenician fleet and so forth, but overlooks the simple 
fact that from the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to Australia 
and Melanesia the sea is cov’ered with a multitude of 
islands situated so close together that thee^'' waters are 
practically landlocked. One could, at certain seasons ot 
the year, drift with ease and safety from one end of this 
vast archipelago tr) the other in a “ sea-going vessel ” 
hollowed out of a single tree-trunk by the simplest and 
most primitive means ; and it may be regarded as certain 
that the coast-dwellers of the Indo-Clunese Peninsula 
possessed the means of making such ' dug-out * Canoes 
long before any Semitic fleet adventured on the long 
voyage to the Far East. In fact, it is obvious that if we 
must assume an Asiatic origin for the inhabitants of the 
Eastern islands, all u considerations point to Indo- 

China, the nearest part of the Asiatic mainland, as their 
centre of dispersion. The real issue, however, is not the 
origin or bodily peculiarities of the Oceanic races, but 
rather the j)oint of departure from which the Oceanic 
languages were introduced into the island world of the 
South Seas. Some twenty years ago Professor Kem, 
a skilful comparison of purely linguistic data, showed 
that the Oceanic languages must have been brought into 
their present locations either from one of the great islan^^ 
of Indonesia or, more probably, from the east coast of 
Indo<Chiua, wliere several cognate languages (e,g., Cham, 
Jarai, Radeb, etc.) are spoken to this day. More recently 
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• Proffessor Schmidt has linked the Oceanic languages up 
with a number of language groups extending right through 
Indo-China into Central India. Of these researches 
Dr. Macdonald appears, however, to l)e entirely unaware ; 
for he makes not tlie slightest allusion them, though 
their conclusions are in direct conflict with his own. 

The weak point in Dr. Macdonalds equipment, apart 
from his want of appr(‘ciation of the nature of evidence 
in matters of linguistic, research, is that ho has no sufHcient 
ac(iuaintance wdth the work of his predecessors in the 
domain of Oceanic comparative philology. If he had 
studied the writings of Neubronner \au der Tuuk and 
Kern, to say nothing of otlier worko's in this field, his 
book would never have* been written. He writes purely 
from the standpoint ot a member of the New HebrieJ^B 
mission, to whom Efat(‘ is, as it were, the hub of his 
bnguistic universe : than this, he avows that, in his 
opinion, no better standpoint could be chosen from which 
to make a study of the whol(‘ Oceanic famil 3 \ 1 cannot 
but think that this pardonable preference for the sphere 
of his own missionaiy labours has discjualified him in his 
philological resea I’ches. 

The fact is tliat Melam\sia is a singularly bad starting- 
point for such researclies. In the first jdace, Ix^cause the 
Melanesian languages in all their leading characteristics 
are derivative and secondary, blurred and garbled copies 
of an original which is far better represented by the 
Indonesian ones. Therefore anyone who would thread 
his way tlirough their intricacies should lx* well gioundod 
Ik Indonesian philology, which is the only clue to this 
maze ; and that is just where Dr. Macdonald is deficient. 
Secondly, although a few individual members of the 
have been carefully investigated, the Melanesian 
languages have not as yet been scientifically studied 
in their entirety: their phonology, for instance, is such 
a complicated jumble that several competent authorities 
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have had to admit themselves baffled in their efforts to 
discover the laws that underlie it. Dr. Codrington, one 
of the most eminent of Melanesian scholars, has pointed 
out that in these island languages the same word will 
appear in various forms and no one can determine which 
form is original, no order of change can lx‘ asserted, and 
it is generally impossible to find a law of change. He 
accounts for this, very plausibly, by supposing that the 
various languages have been brought irregularly into their 
present seats, not in successive and considerable migrations 
from one quarter or another, but by chance and petty 
movements of people whose language, though belonging to 
one family, was already much laoken up as^d diversified. 
Mr. S. H. Ray, the most recent autliority on the subject, 
entirely endorses this view. 

Whatever may lx* the reason of this peculiarity, it is 
obvious tliat it makes the Melanesian languages a very 
unsuitable point of departure for comparative studies: 
until their anomalies have been explained and set in order 
by a careful and exhaustive investigation, linking them up 
with the already relatively well -ascertained principles of 
Indonesian comparative philology, they will only be 
a snare to the etymologist, as they have been to 
Dr. Macdonald. Because Melanesian phonology is 
extremely variable and (in outward seeming) subject to 
no rules, he apparently imagines that any sound may be 
assumed, as between any two languages, to change into 
or correspond with any other sound, just os it may happen 
to suit his etymological requirements. He never attempts 
to establish anything analogous to Grimm’s law in Ind# 
European linguistics or Van der Tuuk’s laws in Indonesian : 
his Phonology chapter is a wilderness of unregulate^nd 
purely arbitrary changes of sound, unsupported 
thing that could fairly be called evidence. 

Many of these assumed changes and correspondences are 
demonstrably wrong. For instance, in order to prove 
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that t changes into 71, Dr. Macdonald gives, inter alia, 
Mahri itit ^ Malagasy enhia, 'six,* and Syriac m-^intuta ^ 
Malagasy m-inunny ‘ drink.’ Now here it can be proved 
to absolute certainty by a comparison of the various 
Indonesian languages i'iiO'r se, that the Malagasy forms 
are secondary, the tinal -qki representing an original 
Indonesian -ni and llu* words liaving formerly been 
and 'niinniii respectively. We should have, there- 
fore, to suppose (if Dr. Maetloniild’s view were tenable) 
thai/ though the first t in thes(' words bt'canie n, the 
second one somehow changed into an //i, whicli in its turn 
has (like all tinal nasals, by a regular law of Malagasy 
phonetics) to appear as -no. When Dr. Macdonald 

wrongly contends that it is u that has here become m, 
he merely disj)lays his ignorance of the elements of 
Indonesian comparative phonology. It is a further detail 
that the Somiti(* word for ‘ six * originally hod an initial 
.s- (as in the Arabic ^), which Dr. Macdonald arbitrarily 
assumes the Indonesian e<|uivalents to have dropped, 
though, in fact, there is not the slightest reason to 
Hup})Ose that they even* possessed it. Obviously it is no 
use attempting to bridgt* over irn^concilable primary forms 
like and by means of decayed and secondary 

ones such as and enina. Similarly, in the other pair 
of words, m-istuta ^lnd m-inundy the initial m~ is 
unessential and the former word is given in Dr. Macdonald’s 
vocabulary in various forms such as mka\ 

etc., which have nothing whatever in common with inum, 
the stem of minuna. 


Again, Dr. Macdonald mixes up purely phonetic changes 
with morphological ones. Thus he asserts that m is often 
promunced /, and gives as an instance the Malagasy mati, 
JlfMl^'dead, corpse.* These two words are not, however, 
mere phonetic variants of one another : mati is the result 


of a formative process analogous to inflection, whereby 
the initial /- (originally p~) is nasalised to m- in order 
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to express certain verbal functions. One has only to 
compare the equivalents in the other Indonesian languages 
to satisfy oneself on that point. 

A few more specimens of Dr. Macdonald’s wild etymo- 
logies must be given, in order to show the sort of 
phonological evidence on which he bases his thesis of 
the Semitic origin of the Oceanic languages. He makes 
out that the Arabic Malay pisa'iuj and Malagasy 

unti {sic, really nntsi), ‘ banana,’ are all one. He 
identifies the Malay hini, pSc^mjman, jf^raivan, and 
some half a dozen words in various other languages, 
meaning * woman,’ ' wife,’ * female,’ and the like, and 
asserts their connection with the Arabic 
puan and pSrmvan he styles T*eduplicated forms, though 
in what conceivable manner the^' can be considered 
reduplications of hini or is not clear. Bui 

Dr, Macdonald has very loose ideas about reduplication . 
to him ilMapan, ' eight,’ and salajnfn, ‘ nine,’ are both 
reduplicated forms of the same w'ord, and he pours 
scorn on Bopp and Max M tiller, who (suppoited tliereiii 
the general consensus of Indonesian scholars) held 
tliat the initial syllables of iliese words embody tlie 
numerals ‘ two ’ and ‘ one ’ respectively. He identifies 
the Malay hiniany, ‘star,’ wdth the Mahri kahkob ; Malay 
linia, ‘ five,’ with Arabic ; Malay tujuh, ' seven,' 

with the general Indonesian and Arabic Malay 

dSlapan, ‘eight,’ with Indonesian wain Midi Arabic ^U3; 

Malay sSrnbilan, ‘nine,’ with salapan, and Indonesian 
siwa with Arabic j Malay pnloh (sapnloh), * ten, 
with Arabic One could fill a number of this 

Journal with similar stuff culled from Dr. Macdonalffi* 
dissertations and vocabulary : I will give a few specimens 
from the last-named source. Efate IwnM, ‘child**' 
Arabic walada ; Efate maturu, ‘ to deep * » Arabic 
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wdaina ; Efate mita, ' to look at * =* Arabic ‘dTwt ; Efate 
uo8€, ‘oar’ = Malay dayong = Arabic mikdaf\ Efate 
TnanUy ‘ bird * = Malay huroiuj = Arabic farhn ; Efate 
maurhy ‘ to live * = Malagasy veluna = Arabic *d&i ; 
Efate taUy ‘ season ’ = Arabic zaniun ; Efate mw-, 

‘ leaves’ = Arabic hddah * ; Efate fafu, 'stone ’ = Hebrew 
fben ; Efate mi, ‘ fish - scale ’ ~ Hebrew halan, ‘ to pull 
out’; and (best of all, perhaps) Efate notUy ‘chief/ 

‘ lord ’ = the name of the Plueniciaii deity Baal I These 
are fair specimens of Dr. Macdonald’s etymologies ; and 
I think it will be admitted on all hands that they do 
not bear the stamp of axiomatic certainty or self-evident 
truth. It is not sufficient to pick out two words in two 
distinct languages and assert their identity, merely because 
they happen to agree more or less closely in meaning.' It 
is the Vmsiness of the comparative philologist to show 
analytically, letter by letter and sound by sound, that 
the one word corresponds exactly with the other. One 
is almost ashamed to state what has been a common- 
place for th(' last centuiy or so ; but Dr. Macdonald has 
made no attempt to comply with this recognised rule of 
linguistic proof. His etymologies are a mere string 
of unsupported and improbable guesses ; to put them 
down in a book is no addition to the sum of human 
knowledge, but at most an exhibition of misdirected, 
though imaginative, ingenuity, such as the etymologists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were wont 
to indulge in. 

It must not, however, be imagined that Dr. Macdonald 
Qjpnfinee himself to the mere comparison of words. He 
essays to go further and to establish analogies between 
the structures of the Semitic and Oceanic families of 
fi^t)eech respectively. Now, as everyone knows, the 
Semitic languages are inflectional and their system is 
highly characteristic and peculiar, consisting as it does 
of the modification, by internal vowel-change and the 
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addition of syllables, of the roots, usually triliteral, 
which constitute the fixed element in the language. The 
Oceanic languages, on the other hand, are agglutinative, 
using prefixes, infixes, and sulfixes to augment stem- 
words which, broadly speaking, remain otherwise un- 
changed. In a considerable number of cases (possibly in 
all) these stem-words appear to have been built up from 
monosyllabic roots, which, as a rule, no longer exist as 
independent words. There is, therefore, a fundamental 
difference between the structures of these two families of 
speech. But it so happens that the Oceanic stem-words 
are usually of two syllables, and as the phonetic system 
of the Oceanic languages does not tolerate tJie heaping up 
of consecutive consonants (except to a very limited extent), 
it follows that in a large proportion of cases the general 
type of such a stem- word is XaYnZ, a formula wherein 
X, y, and Z represent any consonant, and it any vowel. 
One sees at a glance what a close resemblance there 
is between such an Oceanic stem- word and a Semitic 
triliteral root with the first tw'o consonants vocalised 
and the final vow'el elided. That, however, is by no 
means all. Not only are the Semitic languages very 
rich in synonyms, but Semitic inflection, particularly in 
the verb, is extraordinarily varied, and offers a large 
number of forms to choose from. l^r. Macdonald is there- 
fore never at a loss. When fed will not fill the bill, he 
falls back on one of its variants, fa'lat, maf'aly mafvXat, 
or whatever form out of a score or more seems to answer 
best. When it suits him he adds terminal vowels, 
nunation, prefixes, and suffixes quant suff, (without aijjf 
regard for their gi’ammatical functions), and in this way 
he usually contrives to find a Semitic form bearing some 
more or less plausible resemblance to some Oceanic 
word or derivative of somewhat similar meaning. His 
leading instance is a series of words meaning ‘to bend, 

* fold,’ ‘ involved,’ and the like, and his method consists 
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in simply putting together a group of Oceanic forms such 
as Upaty Ufa, lofa, lapi^y etc., without distinguishing 
between those that (like Jipat and l[f(i) are simply the 
same word in different languages, and otln'rs that are 
distinct words having merely more or less resemblance to 
one another. These words he then identities with such 
Arabic forms as laif\ liffitf, Ittifh, etc., which apparently 
mean much the same thing. He runs in tlie same way 
tlirough nearly a hundred Scuiiitic triliteral roots and 
their derivativ(‘s, real and imaginary. When the Oceanic 
equivalents liappen to hav(‘ an ojx'ii final syllable, they 
are conveniently reftured, according to their vowels, to 
one of the forms fa'U JVl, fii'l, etc., in their respective 
variants /h7?6, /(/7/, fa'lUy JV hi ^ etc., and one of the Semitic 
radicals is assum(‘d to be doubled (as in loffu) or elided. 
When the ending is consonantal, as in hpaf (and no 
Semitic root can be found whose three radicals tit in 
conveniently), one or other of the numerous derivative 
forms in -at is called in to explain matters ; and it does 
not seem to make much ditfereiice whether the Oceanic 
word ends in -p, -?i, -8, or even -m, or -v ; they 

all, seemingly, derive from -at, which also sometimes loses 
its final -t and forms vocalic endings ! 

Dr. Macdonald next proceeds to identify the Semitic 
inflexions with the t)ceaiiic affixes. Here, too, his 
identifications* are absolutely arbitrary and capricious. 
Because there is a Semitic prefix via- and an Oceanic 
one of similar form (but different force), it does not 
follow that they are of the same origin. One might 
jjst as well identify tlie Malay prefix with the 

Latin per- or the Achehnese g^- with the German ge-. 
Dr. Macdonald’s capacity for treating of the Oceanic 
affixes may be gauged by the fact tliat he sets up 
a series of Malay suffixes -tkan, -ikon, -plcaniy etc., which 
is much the same as if, in English, one were to deduce 
«uch suffixes as -ation, -ition, -otiony and the 
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first letters being in both series the terminations of the 
stem and no part of the suffix at all. 

I do not propose to follow Dr. * Macdonald through his 
identification of the Semitic and Oceanic pronouns and 
particles : suffice it to say that his procedure here 
differs in no way from that which he us€^ elsewhere, and 
leads to e(j|ually inconclusive and improbable results. 
In short, all this part of his work is altogether a most 
unfortunate performance, of no service from the point of 
view of scientific research, but eminently likely to mislead 
any unwary student into whose hands it may fall. 

It is a relief to turn from these vagaries to the 
Melanesian material embcxlied in Dr. Maccr.aiald’s book. 
His vocabulary, so far as it represents the language of 
Efate, cannot, it is true, Ixi adeipiately appreciated by 
anyone who has not lived in that island ; but so far 
as a mere outsider can judge, it has been carefully and 
intelligently put together, represents much labour, and 
is a valuable contribution to Melanesian lexicography. 
At any rate, it is pretty full, and it certainly contains 
a good deal of very interesting information. Apart from 
the Semitic etymologies which disfigure it, though they 
are no essential element in it, and except in certain cases 
where the original meaning of Efatese words appears to 
have been deduced from these imaginary Semitic ety- 
mologies, the Efatese vocabulary seems to be a creditable 
piece of work. The suggested Indonesian equivalents 
are, however, very often unconnected and misleading. 
It is impossible to identify Efate kaaiy * sweet,* with 
Malay ymmin, Efate iakxiy * brothers-in-law,’ with Malajr 
tiri, Efate toleo, ‘ to rest,* with Malay dudok (the true 
equivalent here would appear to be Malay 
cf. soko, ' true,’ Malay mmggoh\ or Efate ka/mkami, 
‘ scissors,* with Malay chubit ; and there are scores of 
similar cases. 

In conclusion, I can only express my regret that 
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Dr. Macdonald should have allowed himself to be led 
astray by his Semitic will o* the wisp. If he had worked 
out the relation of Efatesc to the other Oceanic languages 
he might have produced a less ambitious but far more 
valuable book. But this assumes a radical change of 
method and pdint of view which is, perhaps, too much 
to expect of anyone. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Studies ahoi t the Kathasaritsa(;ara, by J. S. Spever. 
[Verhaiideliiigeii der Koninglijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen tt^ Amsterdam. Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde. Nieuwe Ib^eks. Deel viii, No. o.J Amsterdam, 
Johannes Muller, Januari, 1908. 

It is well known that the Kathasaritsagara, the 
great store-house of tales and stories of all kinds,'* which 
we owe to the Kasmiri poet Somadeva, is one of the few 
Sanskrit works the date of which can be approximately 
fixed. The late Professor Bilhler showed that it was com- 
posed between 1003 and 1082. But Somadeva expressly 
affirms that his poem is a reprociuction in a condensed 
form of an older work called the Brihatkatha, written 
in the Paiiiaei dialect. The Brihatkatha itself has not 
been found, and for some time scholars seemed to have 
believed that Somadeva was guilty of excessive modesty 
in disclaiming originality for his work. But the discovery 
by Burnell and BUhler of manuscripts of the Brihatkathft- 
mafijari of another Kasmiri poet, Kshemendra, who was 
almost coeval with Somadeva, and the Hubse(j[uent publi- 
cation of the work in printed form, have placed beyond 
doubt the fact that the two poems are based upon a 
common substratum, which can be no other thoxf the 
work ascribed by Somadeva to Gunadhya. There catmot 
be the least doubt about the existence in Ka^mir in the 
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eleventh century of that vast encyclopsedia of tales in 
the PaiiSaci dialect, which is acknowledged as the common 
source of botli the Byihatkathamanjari and the Kathasarit- 
sagara. The question would apj^ear to be a little complicated 
by the disco\"ery by Pandit Hara Pi-asad 8astri of a third 
redaction of tlie Brihatkatha. Tliis work is being edited 
by a French scludar named M. l-iaeote, Imt as yet little 
is known about it. The little that is known tends to 
show that it does not cover precisel}' the same ground as 
the two other poems. 

Professor Speyer in the first section of his studies deals 
with the Brihatkathamaiijari and the Kathasaritsagara, 
considered as reproductions in Sanskrit o^ the Paisaci 
original. He shows that the former poem, though it 
has been so carelessl}’^ edited that passages are found 
out of their proper connection, contains, when rearranged, 
practically the same matter as the Kathasaritsagara. But 
even after this textual redistribution has been made, we 
are face to face with the fact that Kshemendra s arrange- 
ment of the divisions of his poem breaks tht‘ thread of the 
main narrtitive. The main muTativ’e, or “ frame-tale ” as 
Professor Speyer calls it, on which all the other stories 
are strung, is the history of the life and exploits of 
Naravahanadattu, who, born as the son of a Imman king, 
attained the lofty position of emperor of the Vidyadharas, 
or spirits of the air. As an introduction to the story of 
Naravahanadatta, the life of his father Udayana, king 
of Vatsa, is related. It is shown by Professor Speyer, 
by means of a careful analysis of both poems, that the 
main narrative is more carefully evolved in the work of> 
Somadeva than in that of Kshemendra. The latter, too, 
takes greater liberties with the original in the way of 
condensation, as his poem contains only 7,561 distichs, 
whereas the work of Somadeva contains, according to 
Professor Speyer, 21,388 distichs. The conclusion reached 
is that, on the whole, Somadeva has more nearly reproduced 
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the original than KHliemendra, though in some passages 
Ksheinendra may have the advantage in this respect. 

It seems chimerical to hope that, by comparing the two 
poems, we can recover the actual words of the Paisaci 
substratum, even allowing for the ditterence of dialect, 
but a few instances are adduced by Professor Speyer, in 
which coincidences betw(‘en t1u‘ two writers, in words 
or in the turn of phrases, may lead us to think that we 
have before us the language* of the oi’iginal. He even 
goes so far as to applj" the rules of the grammarians to 
certain words common to both pot‘ms in order to convert 
them into the Paisaci dialect, but, as he himself observes, 
the “ result is meagre/’ 

Professor Spe^^er passes a high eulogium upon the 
literary merits of Somadeva. He observes that ' he 
displays in a high degree Vari de farre un livre. His 
narrative capti\ates both by its simph* and clear, though 
very elegant style, and by his skill in drawing with a few 
sti’okes pictures of types and characters drawn from real 
everyday life.” On the other hand, he finds in the poem 
of Ksheinendra aridity, a love of rhetorical ornament, 
and a generally inflated style. But h(' draws attention 
to the great help which may be derived from Ksheniendra’s 
work in the textual criticism and interpretation of the 
Kathasai'itsagai-a. 

I have already adverted to the fact that the date of this 
poem may be considered as established. But no such 
certainty can be reached witli regard to the date of the 
Brihatkatha, on which it is founded. The enquiry is 
a fascinating one, and Professor Speyer devotes to it the 
third chapter of the first section of his book. Assuming 
that the Kathasaritsagara represents pretty faithfully the 
Brihatkatha, he points out that the famous Buddhist 
theologian Nagarjiina is mentioned in the lainhaJca 
Batuaprabha as possessing supernatural powers. This 
theologian is generally supposed to have lived about 
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160 A.D. It seems to Professor Speyer that the wonderful 
story told about him in this UimbaJca cannot have assumed 
its present shape until a centuiy at least had elapsed since 
his death. Accordingly our terminus ex quo for the 
date of the Brihatkatha advances to the latter half of 
the third century A.D. at the utmost, and it begins to 
be likely that its composition cannot be dated before 
300 A.D.’* The use of betel, which in the lamhaka 
Sa^aAkavati brings Mngankadatta into trouble, appears 
not to be mentioned by writers before the sixth century 
of our era, unless Susruta can be placed before that date. 
The Brihatkatlia is praised in the Harsacarita in a passage 
in which Bana seems to be referring to auMiors of a date 
but little anterior to his own. On these and other grounds 
Professor Speyer decides that the Brihatkatha cannot have 
been composed before the fifth century, but was certainly 
in existence about 600 A.D. 

This date, thus roughly settled, is applied by Professor 
Speyer to fix the date of the Mudraraksasa. A SLolcd in 
twranga 60, being 110 in Brockhaus’s edition, 118 in that 
of Durgaprasad, appears to be an imitation of a trintubh 
in the Mudraraksasti, which is also found in the Tantra- 
khyayika, the oldest form ot the Paficatantra known 
to us. This stanza is stated in the Paficatantra to be 
a (juotatiori, and it will be evident to anyone who reads 
over the scene of the Mudraraksasa in which the stanza 
occurs “that both the contents and the wording of it 
are in perfect agreement with the peculiar situation of 
the context and have their original home there. Hence 
it follows that Vi^akhadatta and his admirable drama 
are to bo placed many centuries earlier than is generally 
done.’^ It is highly satisfactoiy to have the antiquity 
of this interesting play rendered so highly probable. With 
regard to the author of the Brihatkatha, Professor Speyer 
does pat venture to dogmatize. He declines to decide 
whethei^ *Gun&dhya, who, according to Somadeva, wrote 
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the Brihatkathd. in the Pai^i dialect with his own 
blood, was a historical or a mythical person. “ The only 
conclusion permitted to us, and this at least is more than 
nothing, is this, that a celebrated work, the author or 
authors of which are half mythical persons, must be 
ancient.” 

The second section of Professor Speyer’s book, occupying 
114 out of a total of 174 pages, is concerned with the 
text of the Kathasaritsagara. Tlio iirst chapter of this 
section deals with the two editions. editw pA'iicepa 

f)f the work was published by Brockhaus in three parts : 
the first, containing ht nihdutt i-v, came out in Devan&gari 
characters in 1889 ; the second, containing Uimbalcae 
vi-viii, in Roman c'haracters in 1802 ; and the third, 
containing lanihahts ix-xviii, also in Roman characters, 
in 186H. But the authority of Brockhaus’s text has now 
been supers(»ded by the edition of Durgaprasad printed 
at the Nirnayasagara Press (first impression 1889, second 
impression 1908). Professor Speyer shows at great 
length, by a careful examination of many passages in the 
Kathasaritsagara, how superior the text of Durgaprasad 
is to that of Brockhaus. Brockhaus is convicted of many 
errors in grammar and also in metre (at least one per 
cent, of the verses in his edition being defective or 
redundant), and his trustworthiness as a “transmitter of 
the tradition of manuscripts ” is altogether shaken. There 
can be no doubt that the edition of Durgaprasad gives 
a good sense in many passages where Brockhaus gives an 
unintelligible or inferior reading. But Professor Speyer 
is careful to point out that, though Brockhaus must be 
deemed to have failed egregiously as an editor of 
Somadeva’s poem, he lived in a time when Sanskritista 
had not at their disposal the appliances which they now 
enjoy. “ Sanskrit studies encompassed a very limited 
area, and could be neither broad nor deep.” The great 
Petropolitan dictionary was not completed in 1866, when 
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the liaBt part of Brockhaus’s text was published ; in lact^ 
the fourth volume of that thesaurus of the Sanskrit 
tongue is dated 1865-8. Unfortunately, that dictionary 
is very much indebted to the text of Brockhaus, and 
though Bdhtlingk detected and corrected many of his 
errors, Professor Speyer lias been able to draw up 
a formidable list of corrections, which will have to be 
made in the Petropolitan dictionary, both in its larger 
and more abridged form. It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the fact that this part of Professor Speyer’s treatise 
is of the utmost importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit scholarship. After all, it cannot be admitted 
that either the edition of Brockhaus or th<it ot Durga- 
prasad is critical in the European sense of the term 
Neither is furnished with an aiJj)arafu^ cnttcna, and 
we are left in the dark in most eases as to whether 
a reading is to be found in one or moie manuscripts or 
is the result of conjecture. In this connexion it is satis- 
factory to observe that many of Dr. Kern’s conjectures 
which appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (n.s., VoL III, Pt. 1) have subsequently been 
found in manuscripts, and, as a matter of fact, many 
of Durg&prasdd’s impro\'ed readings can be suppoited by 
manuscripts in the India Office and the Sanskrit College 
at Calcutta. 

No doubt Professor Speyer has succeeded in showing 
that, when the readings of Durgaprasad and Brockhaus 
ooniBct, those of the former editor are, as a rule, to be 
ptaferred, as yielding a fuller and better sense, and being 
in iWny instances grammatically more correct. I sbonld 
be itadined to accept the Professor’s authority as final 
in nil esses of grammatical construction. It wonhl, 
I suppQSb^ be absurd to suggest that Somadeva 
Hks Homer, have nodded occasionally. But in eaees 
tdiere iihe decision most tuni upon a point nf 4aete# 
oe of Smnadeva’s favourite forms of expeesion 4494 
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of’ re^rding the universe, I think v(re may be 
bccasionally to prefer Brockhaus’s reading, if not agalnat 
manuscript authority. For instance, in taraf^ 

^1. 67, for the updddnam of Brockhaus we find in 
Durgaprab3d*s text up<vmd'iiam This latter reading ii 
actually found in one of the India Office manuscripts^ 
though another supports Brockhaus’s text. According to 
Brockhaus’s text, Soinadeva piaises the famous king 
Vikramaditya in the following words * Surely his gloiy 
furnished the Creator with the material out of which 
he built up the Wliite Island, the Sea of Milk, Mount 
Kailasa, and the Himalayas” Here Professor Speyer 
remarks. “Conceding e\er so much to the habits of 
exaggeration and anachronism, which are proper to 
Eastern poetry, it is hard to set to the credit of en 
Indian poet that he should be supposed to make his 
readers accept such an enormity as the Sea of Milk 
and the Himalaya created after the pattern of King 
Vikraraaditya’s glory Durgaprasad’s text conveys some* 
thing more reasonable. According to it, the Creator or 
Dispenser (Vidhi) surely used the Svetadvipa, the Sea 
of Milk, etc , as his model when he brought Vikramfir* 
ditya's glory into being.” In order to understand either 
version it is necessary to assume that, according to 
the canons of Sanskrit Poetic, glory is always white. 
Assuming this, I confess that I prefer the “ lusfy 
hyperbole” of Brockhaus's text. Indeed, Durg&pra8i4*s 
reading seems to me to give a somewhat frigid s^nee. 
In support of my view I would refer to tarafiga 108, 82^ 
where Professor Speyer approves the translation *'That 
Siva still retains his crescent and Visnu his kaustuihii!$ 
jewel, they have to thank for it, I am sure, that tiiey 
did not fall into the clutches of a kuttanH* This 
to me -to carry exaggeration and disrespect for deitiM 
IIS iar as the reading of Brockhaus, to which Frofsssmr 
Spfifjrsr dbjeda* Moreover, I think that no <aie» wha ^ 
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read the truly Arietophauic story of the gambler Thii!>th&^ 
karftja* will find any difficulty in the hyperbolical o» 
profane character of either passage. This worthy makes 
the Mothers play with him, compels them by threats of 
personal violence to pay what they have lost, tries to 
catch the great god Siva in the same trap, compels one 
of the Apsarases, whom he has captured, to take him to 
heaven, beats Indras goat-faced miiue, and eventually 
outwits Indra himself, much to his amusement and that 
of firihaspati. 

In chapter iii of the second section of his book Professor 
Speyer puts forward some conjectures of his own. Nearly 
all of them seem to me very probable, awl of some of 
them it may be said that, if Somadeva did not write what 
the Professor supposes him to have written, he ought to 
have done so. 

In taraUga 17, 156, Yaugandharilyana advises his 
master to return to Kaui^mbi, as there is nothing to 
fear from the King of Magadha. ' For he has been 
completely gained over by the negotiation termed ' giving 
of a daughter.’*’ This is the obvious meaning of the 
passage. Here Brockhaus reads saviadhotah to express 
**he has been gained over.*' Durgaprasad reads sa 
hGdliitali, but Professor Speyer proposes sa adidhitaJi, 
which, considering the similarity in Sanskrit manuscripts 
of s and m, must be the phrase required. The substitution 
of na cdti m nisevyaa te for 'tm cdti te nieevyanfe in 
taraAga 27, 148, seems to me equally happy. The 
piROpQCal to read varam for param in tarofiga 32, 185, 
wffli 1 tkink, be universally approved. It would be eafy 

mainly instanoea 

la toraAga 29, 91, Professor Speyer disapproves M 
" beading rejaf^ting very prq>erJ|y tie 

tvamlaticHi thanks to my iiiother4n-law.” He 
because of that aoeitrsed 
hair.’' Ko doubt apmida is oonfouiided, in 

I V. 
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r^mUmg thin, with the words r6Jo$am» 
fte. B^htlingk and Both translate it hy **ei,n 
stoesener/* But the gentle KhiisenS* would no more liIMm 
indulged in this emphatic denunciation than she would 
in the ironical utterance “ thanks to my mother-in*laW " 
I venture to propose ^aSr'vapraHdddt, *' owing to the 
displeasure of my mother-in-law 

111 conclusion, I beg to congratulate the Professor on 
the fact that liis linguistic acquii ements have enabled 
him to write this long treatise in English, which will 
make it intelligible to the educated classes of our Indian 
fellow - subjects. The value of the treatise is much 
enhanced by the coniq)ect'tiH metvorum and the index of 
notable Sanskrit words, which will be most useful to 
students of a text which, in addition to its merits BS 
a classical poem, is, there is every reason to belidve, 
a trustwortliy reproduction of ** that immense mass of 
fairy tales w'hich was collected many centuries before 
the eleventh century A.D./’ and is also “ a faithful picture 
of Indian society at the time when that collection 
was made.” 

C. H. T. 

A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East 
India Company, 1635-1639. By Ethel B. Sainsbuby, 
With an Introduction and Notes by Wm. Foster. 
Oxford, 1907. 

The four volumes of Calendars of State PaperS’-^-^McMi 
Indies and Persia of the late Mr. W. Noel Sainsburj; 
form a perfect treasure-house of information on the earlj 
history of the English in the East ; and it has long beor 
imwtter Of regret to students that after Mr* Sainsbuiy'i 
death the work came to a conclusion. The last volw^ 
puhHahed by the Public Record Office in 1892, oalaadeiieii 
Talons doouments to the end of 1634. In the vcdlUi^ 
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under notice Miss Sainsbury carries on, to a certain extent, 
the work begun by her father. I say “ to a certain 
extent,” for, except for a document liere and there, the 
calendaring is confined entirely to the Court Minutes 
of the East India Company. As contrasted witli 
Mr. W. N. Sainsbury B calendars, the most notable 
omission in his daughter’s lK)ok is that of the letters 
received by the Company from its various factories. Tlie 
letters from the factories in India ai‘e being edited by 
Mr. Wm. Foster of the India Office (see Jouv'iud for 1907, 
p. 442) ; but tliere seems to be no intention on the part of 
Government (the more ’s the pity) of publishing abstracts 
of the letters from Persia on the one hand/^and Malaysia 
on the other. The present volume, liowevtu-, does contain 
summaries of two letters from the East, one from the 
president at Bantam and the other from tlu^ president at 
Surat, both addressed to Edward Slierborne, secretary to 
the Company. Tliese are inserted, apparently, because 
they happen to be. in the Public Record Office, and are in 
the nature of semi-private communications. They secuu, 
however, ratlier out of keeping with the rest of the 
documents, and might, I should have thouglit, have been 
reserved for publication in one of Mr. Foster’s future 
volumes. Owing to the lamentable fact that the volume 
of Court Minutes for two whole years — July, 1637, to 
July, 1639 — is lost, information legarding that period has 
had to be supplied from otlier sources ; but this attempt to 
make good the deficiency only shows more vividly how 
irreparable is the loss of the minutes. To prove this, it is 
sufficient to mention that while the abstracted documents 
relating to the year July, 1636, to July, 1637, occupy over 
a hundred pages, those dealing with the next two years 
cover less than nineteen poges! The matters chronicled in 
these minutes are, naturally, of varying importance and 
interest, and much of the details might be considered very * 
small beer. But there is a great deal that is valuaWc 
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well as interesting, and in his admirable Introduction 
Mr. Foster has dealt with the chief topics in a most lucid 
manner. The dominant note throughout the minutes is 
a very minor one, the Company Ixnng in low water owing 
to Dutch competition, loss of vessels, unlicensed trade on 
the part of their servants, (‘to , aggravated by the double- 
dealing of (Charles I (^such as in the matter of the Oourteen 
expedition under Captain AVisldell, of which we read 
a good deal htuv), and the continual annoyances of one of 
their own members, a ceitain Thomas Smithwick, whose 
l^ehaviour uJtiiiiat(‘ly became so outrageous that he hod to 
!)e turned out of the committee-room neck and crop by the 
beadle. Two projects that came to nothing are referred 
to in this volume one, the settlement of a colony in 


Madagascar, vvitli young Prince Rupert as leader ; ' the 
other, the colonization of Mauritius proposed by the 
Earl of Southaini^toii. Though, as I have said, there is 
a despondent tone running throughout tho8(' minutes, at 
the end of the volume this is changed to oUe of 
jubilation, owing to a bettei* condition of things and 
brighter prospects. We read in the concluding pages 
of the return in the M<iry of William Methwold, the 
Company s late i)resident at Surat, accompanied by the 
young (xerinaii traveller Mandelslo Hdrr Mantelowe he 
is here called), who was entertained by the Company at 
dinner, but made to pay for his passage ! That the 
Company could play the game of double-dealing as well as 
Charles is seen by the record on p. 327, where we find the 
Court, to show its gratitude to the King of Bantam for 
favours received, resolving “ to dispatch fifty muskets and 
200 iron shot in the Advice, and (to avoid any quarrel 
with the Dutch) to request the president to supply the 
said king privately, under pretence of sale, with as much 
j^wder as can be spared from that now sent, with promise 
more by the Jonahs On p. 261 is an abstract of a 
Latin document relating to the poisoning of a foreign gem 
1908. 
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merchant by the English surgeon of the East Indiaman on 
the homeward voyage. No light is thrown on this tragedji 
by Mr. Foster. On the previous page we read that at a 
court of committee, on 28th April, ]()37, “Mr. Younge, 
lately returned from France, relates that a ship called tlie 
St. LoLhj of 250 tons burden, with sixty-seven men aboard, 
has lately come to Dieppe from the Indies, where she has 
been fifteen or sixteen months, and during that time Ims 
taken and robbc'd three' junks from Cambaya, and brouglit 
home gold, silver, and gooels woiih £80,000.” From the 
Batavia Da ij]i-Re<j infer for lOHO we learn tliat on the 
arrival at Batavia, on 25th July, of Antonio Caen, who 
left Holland as commander of a fleet at th^ end of 1085, 
he reported “ that liaviiig arrived witli his fle('t of 9 ships 
under the equinoctial line, he had ('iicountered a certain 
small French ship, alx)ut 100 lasts burden, cariying 24 
guns and 100 brave men, wherewith she liad sailed from 
Dieppe, in order, according to her commission, to sail to 
the Red Sea, the coast of India, etc., and attack and 
plunder the Moorish ships, as well as the Spaniards and 
Poi*tuguese.” Apparently this pirate had succeeded well 
in her nefarious mission. (In p, 1 59 we have a mysterious 
reference, which Mr. Foster elucidates in a for>tnote, to 
a Colonel Alexander Annaiid, who made persistent attempts 
to get to Persia with some fifty or sixty soldiers to serve 
the Shah in his wars. Whether he succeeded or not is 
unknown. The writer of the Batavia Dagh-Refjider for 
1637 says (under (3th May) — “ By advices from Suratte 
his excellency [(lovernor-Gei^ral van Diemen, who was 
then at Amboina] had not learnt that mention was made 
regarding the Scots colonel Alexander Aurant [wic], who 
(according to the writi^^g of our masters the principals) 
had designed to equip for Peroia, so did not suppose that 
we in ours through Coromandel to Suratte (written to 
Sr Barent Pietersen) hod made mention the^f/* 
connection with the ClJourteen expedition, I may p<nnt out 
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that in this Maine volume, on p. 77, is given the Dutch 
ll'anslation of a letter in Latin, dated ''20th February (o.s.), 
1635(6), from Charles I to ‘'our welKbeloved general, 
governors, captains, and subjects of the United Netherlands 
provinces and countries of East India.’ If the original 
document is extant, why is there no mention of it in 
Miss Sainsbury’s book ^ f)n p 283 is a passage tliat 
pu/.zles me. It is stated that at a (^uarti'i'Iy general court 
held on 28tli June, 1637, “Mr. (iovernor informs them 
that Mr. Cramporne, of Plymouth, has written to notify 
the arrival of a Danish ship at that poi*t from the Indies, 
which has been out nine or ten yt‘arM.” Now, the only 
Danish ship that returned from India that year, as far os 
1 can tind, was the /SV. Anmi, which loft Tranquebar on 
Kith January, and reached Copenhagen on 4th November. 
But, HO far from having “ been out nine or ten years,'’ the 
/S7. Anna had gone out to India for the tirst time in 1635 
(or 1636) in company with the ^SV. Jahoh, both ships 
arriving at Masulipatain on 2nd or 3rd September,* 1636. 
By the former \'essel there returned to Denmark the 
founder and head of the Danish settli‘ment at Tranquebar, 
the Dutchman Roelant Crape, who had left Denmark for the 
East eighteen years before, and had now been ennobled by 
the king in reward for his services. Mr. Foster's footnotes 
are, I need scarcely say, of much value, explaining what 
would often lx* otherwise unintelligible to the general 
reader. In connection with the note on p. xv of the 
Introduction, and the doubtful entry in the Index, 
“ Bonneale, /' I may say t^t the two men referred to in 
this volume, who in the Index are entered as “ Bonneale, 
Daniel,” and “ Bonnell, Samuel,” were the brothers (cf. p. 62) 
Daniel and Samuel Bonneel or JBonriell, sons of Daniel 
Bonneel of Norwich, where they were both bom, the former 
in 1601, the latter in 1608. Samuel, though the younger, 
was evidently the more able. He was admitted as a 
member of the Dutch church in London on 26th February^ 
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1626, when he was described os ‘‘at Sir William Courten’s,** 
a position which we find him occupying in this volumdf 
On p. 62 we read of his “ being now in the way of 
preferment by marriage,” a statement which I cannot 
explain. As a fact, he married (when, I do not know) 
Rebecca Sayer, of Norwich, by whom he liad a son James, 
bom in (lenoa 14th November, 1653, and brought to 
England in 1654. Samuel was an ardent royalist; and 
on the restoration of Charles II lie was appointed 
Accountant-General of Ireland in 1662. He died in 1664, 
and his son James succeeded to the post in 16H4, holding 
it until his death in 1699. A sister of Sainuel’s, Hester, 
married Strype, the historian, and another ^^sdster, Abigail, 
married Captain Robert Knox, who died a captive in 
Ceylon, whence his eldest son and namesakes after nearly 
twenty years* captivity, escaped to write one of the most 
fascinating and accurate accounts of thi‘ island ever penned. 
Owing to the loss of the minutes from July, 1 637, to 1639, 
we do not get, in this peri(xl, reports of the arrivals of 
ships from the East, In his Introduction Mr. Foster has 
largely made good this deficiency, but he has omitted to 
record when the Hitpewell i-cturned. Before parting with 
this interesting book I must not omit t(3 call attention 
to the amusing episodes connected with the Persian 
ambassador in London, “Ally Bally,” whose house was 
stoned by hooligans, on whom his servants retaliated, 
and whose return passage seems to have been settled only 
after a long series of very undignified hagglings and 
wranglings. As a mirror of life in London in those 
days, apart from its special purpose, this volume is of 
much value. 


Donald Ferguson. 
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^ATA-HaRI, Oder Wandehunoen bines indonesischbn 
Sprachforschers durch die drei Reiche der 
Natur. Vor Prof. Dr. Renward Brandstetter* 
Luzern: E. Haag, 1908. 

Under the abo\e, Honiewhat binciful, title ]>r. Brand- 
stetter has just issued a little l)(X)k (the fourth number 
of his second series of Malayo-Polynesian Researches) 
which forms, in a manner, a continuation of his 
ProdromuH zu einem vergleielienden Worterbiich der 
tiialaio-polynesischon Sprachen.” As tliis last was reviewed 
in Part III of this Joumal for 1907, oti which occasion 
Dr. Brandstetter’s metliods were discussed in some detail, it 
will not be necessary to recur to the points there noticed. 
In the present work he deals with the principal Indonesian 
e(|uivalents of fifty-seven common names of natural objects, 
beginning with the words for ' sun/ ‘ moon/ and * star/ and 
going through the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. 
The words are well chosen for the purpose in view, which 
I take to include hUei* cdio the illustration of the essential 
unity of the Indonesian group of languages, the discussion 
of the phonetic laws of change therein prevailing, and 
an exhibition of the geographical distribution of a number 
of inipoi’tant words which run tlirough many of its 
different idioms. To this last (juestion a special section 
is devoted, in which it is shown that a considerable pix)- 
portion of the words selected extend from the Philippines 
to Madagascar. 

In the present work the author has not selected any 
particular set of languages (as in his ‘‘ Prodromus ), but 
chooses his examples wherever they are most typical 
firom the very large number of Indonesian languages with 
which he has a scholarly acquaintance. Some of these 
idioms are decidedly ‘ out of the way,* being the obscure 
languages of remote and almost unknown tribes inhabiting 
insignificant islands in the great Eastern Archipelago \ 
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blit they are none the less important on that account, 
for it often happens that precisely these out-of-the-wa/ 
languages have preserved archaic forms that have been 
lost in most of the better known members of the family* 
There is an interesting section on the words for ‘ spirit/ 

* life/ and the like. Here, by way of exception, the 
author makes a comparison with the analogous phenomena 
to be found in the Indo-European family of languages. 
Just as in the latter, so in the Malayo- Polynesian family, 
these words are usually derived from words meaning 

* wind ’ or ‘ breath/ but occasionally the Indonesian words 
are connected with the idea of ‘ water,’ where the transition 
in meaning is less obvious. Dr. BrandjOi;ettcr thinks 
that this analogy, amongst others, should be considered 
an argument against the easy assumption that the 
Indonesians are inferior to the Indo-Europeans in point 
of mental capacity. This is hardly the place to discuss 
such a very complex (piestion ; and bearing in mind 
how many difierent races have at various periods of the 
world’s histoiy stood at the head of the civilisation of 
their time, one may well hesitate to forecast what the 
future may have in store for the so-called lower races of 
mankind. But although it may well be the case that 
in the remote past when the anct*stors of the Indo- 
Europeans and the Indonesians, independently of one 
another, hit upon the simple transition of ideas that 
connects ' spirit ’ with ‘ breath,’ they were all on much the 
same intellectual plane, yet it is certain that the Indo- 
Europeans liave since then shown a much gi*eater capacity 
for progress than the Indonesians. The latter have uot, 
up to the present, displayed much intellectual vigour, 
and highly interesting and in many ways charming 
though they may be, they are not, in actual practical 
or speculative activity, the equals either of the Indo- 
Europeans, or of the Chinese, Dravidians, and Arabs^ with 
whom they come into direct competitive contact. 
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Another Hection of the work deals briefly with certain 
%upheiniHtic and periphrastic words and expressions 
peculiar to religious, poetical, and other special foniis 
of diction, which form such a curious and important 
feature in many of the Indonesian languages. All these 
matters are treated by Dr. Brandstetter with his usual 
scholarly accuracy, acumen, and wealth of appropriate 
illustrative material. There is throughout a strict 
adherence to sound scientilie mt‘thod ; as a rule, no 
etymology is suggest(‘d that cannot l)e supported on the 
[)honologicaJ side by several parallel instances. If 
anything unusual, any variation from the regular laws 
of phonetic correspondence, appears to occur, the fact is 
duly pointed out. In such a work it is difficult to find 
matter for criticism. If I venture to make a 'few 
observations on minor details, I put tlann forward rather 
as queries than as corrections. 

The Ilokano n rl muoiuf, 'a species of cat,’ should, it 
seems to me, go under the heading ‘ tiger ’ {arimomj, etc.), 
not ‘cat’ (mrifoufji) \ lx>th, it is true, are m(‘re onomato- 
p(eics, but the Ilokano word is clearly identical in form 
with the ‘ tiger ’ series. The ‘ tiger ’ words, though no 
doubt primarily applicable to the ‘ royal tiger,’ are used in 
some of these languages to denoti* tlu* 1 cesser wild felines, 
such as the leopard, wild cats of various species, etc., 
as Well. The Dayak hariman'iKj, unless it is a loanword 
from some other Indonesian language, must (I imagine) 
bo used principally of these smaller felines, for the tiger 
does not exist in Borneo (nor, I believe, in the island 
where Ilokano is spoken, but this last point I have 
at present no means of verifying). Dr. Brandstetter 
illustrates the Old Javanese hantuja, ‘ egg,* by a 
comparison with the Mentawai tifjd; but tlie sense of 
the latter is not very apt, and the further comparison 
with the Toba pira and the Sumbanese tilu is not 
very convincing, because the secondary meaning 
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these words evidently has reference to the form, not 
the function, of the organ in question (cf. the Malay use^ 
of hiah and biji in this connection). Another possible 
explanation seems to me more probable. The ordinary 
Old Javanese word for ‘egg’ is hanf&ltl, and the stem 
of this is almost identical in form with the word for 
‘three’ (the common Indonesian tHic). Nowin Javanese 
ceremonial language (Krama), as also in Malay and some 
other Indonesian languages, tiffo means ‘ tliree,’ so that 
hanfiija would be a very obvious artihcial modification 
of hanf^lil, and sucli artificial modifications of words 
are frequent in the Indonesian language's and paiticularly 
so in Javanese. It is rather surprising'* tliat among 
Dr. Brandstetter’s words for ‘cocoamit’ tliere is no mention 
of the common Mala}’ hHapa, of which the word L'^hnnhir 
(which is mentioned) has Ix'cn regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as an artificial iiuxlification. Similarly, to the 
words for ‘ tree-trunk ’ the common Malay jMihfl' 
(conceivably in like manner related to /xt 'tig lea I, which 
Dr. Brandstetter gives) might well have l>cen added. 
So also might the very widespread Indonesian word a\m\ 

‘ rattan,’ a jungle product of great practical importancs^ 
which has not, however, been included in the authors 
selection. 

May not the Old Javanese livahy ‘river,* be identical 
with the Malay lurah, ‘ravine’? The words appear to 
be phonetically coincident. Might not the Toba ael% 
Madurese aeng on the one side and the Old Javanese w'wui 
on the other be ‘variations* of the Old Javanese ai/t\ 

‘ water ’ ? Here the phonetic correspondence is not exact, 
of course. Might not aniai^anai, ‘ white ant,’ be derived 
from cmai, ‘ sand ’ ? To anyone who knows the results of 
the creature’s operations by sad practical experience, the 
connection in meaning will not seem far-fetched, and the 
forms appear to be phonetically identical. May not the 
Menangkabau tya, which Dr. Brandstetter gives as an 
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artificial modification of hiji, * Heed/ have taken this form 
hy conscious imitation of the Sanskrit vija, wlxich occurs 
in Malay titles under the form hija ? The explanation 
of the Javanese lintang (for winfavg) and the Sundanese 
chaah (Old Javanese wdh\ as having had their initial sounds 
modified on the analogy of laiigit and chi respectively, 
seems to me (tliough possi})le) liardly convincing. Might 
not the Z he a foiinative prefix, and what about the other 
anomaly in the words for ' star/ the Malagasy kintana, 
which is not mi^ntioned ' As for the Sundanese word, 
Sundanese has an eecentrie fondin'ss for ch wliere other 
languages have labials (e.g. na'acha, ‘ python/ for the 
ordinary and normal Mura), The foiins for ‘star/ with two 
vowels in the termination, seem to represent a primitive 
wifuMii, which looks like a derivative in en from a 'stem 
*ujltu. Does not this assumed stem witio bear the same 
formal relation to the forms of the other series (type 
'ivintamj) that Javanese Ngoko words bear to the 
corresponding Kraina ones, and Malay ahi, * pestle/ to 
ant an, Javanese, etc., anu, 'dog,’ to Malay anjing, and 
the like ? These are matters that appear to me to require 
further investigation. 

Dr. Liandstetter has written an excellent little volume, 
the small size of which bears no sort of relation to the 
large amount of research that it must have involved, and 
one looks forward to seeing something more from him in 
the near future. It was hardly necessary for him to 
insist on the fact that his book is the fruit of his own 
personal research ; no one at all acquainted with the 
sphere of his labours can long remain ignorant of that 
fact, and even those who are entirely unversed in the 
subjects with which he deals can hardly fail to be stinick 
by the note of individuality, happily blended with n 
strict observance of sound general principles, which is 
characteristic of all his work. 


C. O. Blaoden. 
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The Christian Puranna of Father Thomas Stephens, 
S. J. Edited by J oseph L. Saldanh a, B. A. Mangalore, 
1907. 

This is a worthy iiieinorial of a remarkable man, 
regarding whose life strangely little is known. In a very 
interesting “ biographical note ” Mr. Saldanha has collected 
from various sources all the information that ho could 
gather regarding Thomas Stephens, and has cori'ected 
some erroneous statements made by previous writers, 
among them even Mr. A. F. Pollard, whose brief notice in 
the supplement to the Dictionary of National Biography 
is, however, mainly accurate. It is certainly no credit to 
Englishmen that to so few of tlieiii is eve?^ the name of 
Thomas Stephens known. As an example of this, I may 
mention that the British Museum Library possesses tiot 
a single copy of any of the original editions of Stepliens’s 
works, and tlie solitary ]x)ok of his that it owns, a modern 
reprint of his grammar of the Konkani language, is 
entered only under tlie Portuguese eciuivaleni of his name, 
** Thomaz Estevao,” his r(*al name being absolutely ignored ! 
And yet Thomas Stephens was, as Mr. Allxn-t Gray puts it 
in his translation of Pyraid (Hakluyt 8oci(^ty s edition), 
'‘of all Englishmen prim'OH ni Indis^'* and during the 
forty years that he lived and laboured there was on several 
occasions of service to his fellow-countrymen (such as 
Fitch and his companions in 1588) and to other Europeans 
(such as Pyrard in 1608). Stephens's very birthplace is 
a matter of dispute, though Mr. Saldanha gives it as 
Bulston, in Wiltshire, which seems the most probable. He 
was born about 1549, and accoi’ding to Hakluyt, was 
educated at New College, Oxford, but of this there is no 
proof, and it is probable that Hakluyt has confused 
Thomas with his brother Ripliard. I pass over other 
details of his early life, and only mention that, having 
joined the Jesuit order at Rome in 1578, Stephens 
sailed for India in one of the five Portuguese ships that 
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left Lisbon on 4th April, 1579, and reached Goa on 
24th October of the same year. Of this voyage he wrote 
(on 10th November, 1579) a long and most interesting 
account in a letter to his father (a leading merchant in 
London), which Hakluyt fortunately got hold of and 
printed in his Princi[)((ll NatdgatioiiM, etc. (By the way, 
Mr. Saldanha and othei- writ(*rs do not seem to have 
noticed what a narrow escape* this document had of being 
lost, for in a letter to Hakluyt, dated “ Alepo, the 
28. of May, lo88,” John Newbery wrote: The letter 

which you deliu(‘red me for to copy out, that came from 
Mr. Thomas Steueiis in (loa ... I brought thence with 
me among otlier writings vnawares, the which I haue sent 
you liere inclosed.”) This letter, which Mr. Saldanha 
ri*prints in full (the spelling, unfortunately, modernized) 
is said by some writers to have (*xercised a gi’eat influence 
iu calling the attention of the English to the importance 
of trade in India, though tliere ^eems to be no proof of 
tliis. At any rate, Hakluyt seems to have considered 
tile details it containeil regarding the variation of the 
needle, etc., of such value that in his dedicatory epistle to 
Sir Robert Cecil he .specially calls attention to them. 
Except for a few lines at the end, this letter contains no 
ohst*rvations on India, but the writer doubtless gave these 
in his next communication to his father. Unhappily, 
however, all his other letters have disappeared, except one 
in Latin, addressed to his brother Richard, then a doctor 
of theology in Paris, and dated from Goa on the 24th 
of October, 1588. Only a copy of this, however, and 
a mutilated one at that, exists in the National Library 
of Brussels. Of this letter Mr. Saldanha gives an English 
translation ; and its perusal makes Us regret all the more 
keenly that we have not had preserved to us, in 
opistolatory or book form, the great mass of infonnation 
concerning the people and things in India that this aputa 
observer must have stored up during the forty yeii^ of 
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his residence there. The bulk of the letter gives an 
account (the first part of which is missing) of the massacre 
in 1583 of five Jesuit fathers at Cuncolim, containing 
details not mentioned in The Firnf Christian Mission to 
the Great MognI, by Father Francis Goldie, who does not 
seem to have known of the existence of this document. In 
the last paragraph Stephens, in response to a request by his 
brother, makes a few observations on the climate of India, 
and gives a brief description of the coco palm. Among 
other things, he says: ‘'It yields oil, wine (rinum), 
milk (lac)f syrup {met), sugar, and vinegar.” Mr. Saldanha, 
however, translates rinum by ‘ lic^uor,’ and, more oddly 
still, lac by ‘toddy.' Less than a month ^^‘^■ter the abo\e 
letter was written, there arrived at Goa from Ormuz 
Ralph Fitch and his throe English companions, who had 
been arrested as spies, and were now straightway clapped 
into prison, where they would haN e remained, perhaps for 
years, had it not been for the good offices of Father 
Stephens, through whose influence they were released on 
bail, three of them soon afterwards making their escape. 
Of the doings of Father Stephens during the remainder of 
his life we know very little, only that, as Mr. Saldanha 
says : Having, for a time, l^een Minister of the Professed 
House at Goa and Rector of Salsette College for five years, 
and temporary Socius to the Visitor, Fr. Stephens, or 
Padre Estevain, as lie was henceforth to l>e known, spent 
the remaining forty years of his sacred ministry chiefly 
among the Brahmin Catholics of Salsette.” Of his death 
we have no record ; but it is presumed to hav'e taken place 
in Goa, in 1619, since the governor Fernfto de Albuquerque, 
writing to the King of Spain on 14th February, 1620, 
casually refers to a statement said to have been made by 
“an English priest of holy life, while on his death-bed in 
the Professed House of the Society in this city/' That 
he was buried in Goa it is reasonable to suppose, but the 
place of his sepulture is unknown. 
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Thomas Stephens appears to have acquired a thorough 
mastery of Marathi and Kohkani, and probably also of 
Sanskrit. Mr. Pollard, in his notice of Stephens in the 
Diet Nat, Biof)., says that the learned father “ was the 
first to make a scientific study of Canarese, the vernacular 
Malabar tongue ']/’ that he also learnt HindtistAni, 
and that in lK)tl\ tliese languagt^s he published manuals 
of piety and grammar. But theie is no evidence of 
Stephens’s having had au}^ knowl»‘dg(» of Hindustani, or 
of his having wiitten an;^ liooks in that language. And, 
with regard to the first part ol the statement (juoted above, 
it is a blunder (into which vanous writers have fallen, 
including Mi. Albeit (buy, in his P^iard, ii, 270, note), 
founded on a misapprehension of the meaning of the words 
of Ribadaiieiia Piiinus Canariiium idioma in regulas 
ordineiii(|ue digessit.” There is no refeience here to 
Canarese, but to “ the dialect of the Canarins,” a very 
different mattei, for, as is duly recorded in Hohaoii-Johson, 
H,v, “ Canariii,” this word was applied by the Portuguese to 
the Konkani inhabitants of Goa and their language. As 
a fact, Father Stephens translated into ‘ Bramana-Canarim * 
a catechism of Christian doctiine, which was published at 
Rachol in 1622 ; and wrote a gi'ainmar of the RoAkarii 
language, which, after lying in manuscript for many years, 
was added to by Father Diogo Ribeiro, S.J., and was 
published at Rachol in 1640. (In his Tentative List of 
Books, etc., Dr. A. C. Burnell enters this work with a Latin 
title under the name of “ Busteii, T. S. de, S.J.,” and with 
a Portuguese title under Estevao, P. Thomas, S.J,/’ in 
ignorance, apparently, of the fact that T. S. de Busten ” 
was identical with “ P. Thomas Estevao,” and that the 
author’s real name was Thomas Stephens.) A reprint of 
this grammar, with a lengthy introductory essay on the 
Kofikanl language, by Mr. J. H. da Cunha Rivara, woe 
published at Goa in 1857, only two copies of the origiMl 
edition being now in existence. (This reprint is regiatenE^ 
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in Burneirs Lint under Orammatica," with no reference 
to either of the preceding entries, though under Estevad ” 
the reprint is recorded.) Of this work Mr. Saldanha says : 
“ This first grammar of an Indian tongue by a European 
must be regarded as a highly creditable attempt, and is 
undoubtedly a most interesting performance.” 

With neither of the above works, however, are we at 
present concerned, but with a third and literally 
monumental production of Father Stephens's, namely, his 
so-called “ Christian Puranna.” This is an epic, divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with Old Testament 
history and the second with the life of Christ. It is 
written in four-line verse, the Pailrni (First 

PurAnna) consisting of 80 cantos containing, in all, 
4,181 strophes, and the DvHsmrni Puninna (Second 
PurAnna) of 59 cantos, arranged in four subdivisions, 
and containing 0,781 strophes; or a grand total of 
10,962 strophes. The first edition of this enormous 
poem appears to have been published in 1010 at Rachol, 
a second edition in 1 049 (where, is not known), and a third 
in 1654 at Goa. And yet cand this is the most extiu- 
ordinary fact in connection with this work), “ barring 
a few manuscript copies, prized as heirlooms in the ancient 
families in South Canara, and, perhaps, a few' more in 
Goa and thereabouts, no printed copy of The Christian 
Purdmm is knowui to be extant in India or in Europe.” 
Surely such a wholesale disappearance of three editions 
of a printed lx>ok is unicjue in the history of literature ? 
The explanations tendered by Mr. Saldanha in his lengthy 
and tnOBt interesting Introduction are not very satisfactory, 
and he is strangely at fault in conjecturing ** that possibly 
the so-called printed editions were no more than 
lithographed ones — lithography was certainly cheaper 
and more common than printing in those days — and, for 
this reason, necessarily few and rare.” I would simply 
remark that lithography was not invented before the 
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end of the eighteenth century I Fortunately, however, 
manuscript copies of the work have been preserved here 
and there on the west coast of India ; and a suggestion 
having been made a few years ago by Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 
sub-judge of Alibagh, that tlie epic sliould be reprinted, 
the idea was taken up hy some (‘iitluisiasts, manuscripts 
were obtained and collated, the text was copied, the 
editing was undertaken by Mj. J. L. Saldanha of 
St. Aloysius’s C^oll(‘ge, Mangaloi-e, other scholars gave 
their willing help, the expense* of ))rintiiig was guaranteed 
by Mr. Simon Alvares of Mangalou*, and as a result 
we liave this handsome, well-pi inted (juarto volume of 
some 700 pagt\s, 000 of which ai(* occupied by the text 
of tlie epic and a glossaiy, the other 100 pages containing 
the Contents, Biographical Notes, Introduction, etc.' In 
the Introduction, besides giving an outline of tin* poem, 
Mr. Saldanha deals at h‘ngtli with tlie language in which 
the poem is written and the system of transliteration 
adopted by the writer. To discuss these here would 
occupy too mucli space, and I must therefore refer those 
interested in the subject to the liook itself, which is 
certainly a most interesting one, creditable to all concerned 
in it spioduction. 


Donald Ferguson. 
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(April, May, June. 1908.) 


I. — General Meetincjs of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 1908). 

The Anniversary Meeting was hM on May 1 2th, 1908, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair 

The following were elected ineinhers of tlie Society:— 

Misftj Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita). 

Mr. Robert Arnold Beobei. 

Mr. K. K Chakko. 

Professor August Fi'^eher. 

Mr. S. (’. Ghatak. 

Mr. M. V. Subramania Iyer. 

Mr. K. G. Gopala Pillai. 

Sultan Say3d(l Saadat Husain. 

Mr. Charles Henry Jopp. 

Rai Brij Behari Lall. 

Mr. William Warren. 

Sir Raymond Went proposed the Council's List of 
Nominations for .seats on the Council for 1908-9, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Annual Report of the Council for the year 1907-8 
was read by the Secretary. 

Report of the Council for 1907-8. 


The Council regret to report the loss by death of the 
following eleven members : — 


H.E. Ali Asghar Khan, Amines 
Sultan, 

Professor T. Aufrecht, 

Mr. D. G. Barclay, 

Mr. H. Beauchamp, 

M. BLenrik Borgstrom, 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth, 


Mr. Girindranath Butt, 

The Right Hon. Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., 
Major-General Sir Frederic J. 

Goldsmid, 

Professor J. Gray, 

Rev. Walter H. Stapleton, 




60 
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and by retirement of the following nine : — 


Claude Delaval Oobham, 
tJ.M.G., 

Mr. Walter Lupton, 

Mr. A. J. May, 

Mr. Bustam J. J. Modi, 


Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
Mr. C. H. Oertel, 

Mrs. Plimmer, 

Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., 
Major F. Webb Ware. 


Under Rule 20 one gentleman ceases to be a Member 
of the Society : — 

Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmad al-Haip 

Under Rule 21 the following twenty-six cease to be 


Members of the Society : — 

Mr. Amir-uddin Ashraf, 

Mr. Boris Brandhendler, 
Babu Kali Kumar Das, 

Mr. Lala Banarsi Das, 

Mr. M. N. Dutt, 

Mr. Theodore Ferrieu, 

Miss W. Gray, 

Mr. John de Grey-Dowiiing, 
Mr. Hardevram Nanabhai 
H^das, 

Moung Tha Hnyin, 

Mr. Sri Kanti Ayyer, 

Mr. Mirza Jalal-uddin, 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 

Mr. C. Sri Kanta, 


Mr H. M A. Husein Khan, 
Babu Ramani Mohan Malhk, 
Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, 
Professor Mulival Krishnam, 
Hon. P. Rama Nathan, 

Mr. M. R. Ry. Apat Krishna 
Paduval, 

Mr. Harry Price, 

Mr. Ninnal Chandra Sen, 
Professor Kishau Singh, 

Mr. Abdullah al - Mamuu 
Sohrawarthy, 

Mr Z. R Zahid Sohrawarthy, 
Sri RajaMrityunjaya Nissenka 
Bahadur Garu. 


The following sixty-six new Members have been elected 
during the year : — 


Mr, Shah Muniruddin Ahmad, 
Mr, A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar Ali, 
Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali, 
Saiyid Ibn Ali, 

Mr. J. D. Anderson, I.C.S. (ret.), 
Mri. Nalini Banerji, 


Mr. C. Raymond Beazley, 

Mr. R. Grant Brown, I.O.S., 
Mr. Chisholm Dunbar Brunton, 
Mr. Tirjugi Narayan Ohadha, 
Mr. Alexander fihnith Cochran, 
Mr. M. S. Daa, C.I.E., 

Miss Shaila BaJa Dm, 
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The Right Hon . Sir H . Mortimer 
Durand, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., 
Mrs. Blancho Eleanor Dutton, 
Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Honorary), 

Sir C. A. EUiott, K.C.S.I., 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., 
Captain M. L. Ferrar, 

Mr. Charles I. Fraser, 

Mr. Lovat George Fraser, 

Mr. Bipin Bihar i Gliosal, 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Aulad 
Hasan, 

Mrs. Herringhani, 

Mr. R. C. Hohart, I.C.S., 

Mr. Gustav Theodore vou Holst, 
Miuilvi Sahhawat Husain, 

Mr. Qazi Tajauimul Husain, 
Mr. Qazi Talaminuz Husain, 
RajendraNarayan Bliaiija Deo, 
Raja of Kanika, 

Mr. Maung Ba Kyaw, 

Sir John James Digges La 
Touche, K.C.S.I., 

Mr. George Barclay Leechman, 
Mr. M. A. C. Mahomed, 

Mr. Charles W. McMinn, I.C.S. 
(ret.), 

Rev. H. Anderson Meaden, 
Captain S. Morton, 24th 
Panjabis, 

Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay, D.L., 

Mr. R. Narasitnhachar, 

Mr. Mating Tun On, 


Mr. Maung May Aung, 

Rev. W. Sutton Page, B.D., * 
Colonel John Pennycuick, iy||^. 
(ret.). 

Rev. Herbert Pentin, F.S.A. 
(Scot.), 

Mr. T. B. Pohath-Kehelpannala, 
Mr. Mahabir Prasad, 

Mr. Narsingh Prasad, 

Shaikh Abdul Qadir, 

Mr. Mallinath Ray, 

Mr. George Robb, Egyptian 
O.S., 

Sri Sureiidra P. Sanyal, 

Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastri, 

The Maharaj Kumar Sidk^ng 
Tulkii of Sikkim, 

Sirdar Kalian Singh, 

Sirdar Sundar Singh, Ram- 
garhia, 

Mr. Sureiidra Nath Sinha, 

Mr. Vishwanath Sahay Sinha, 
Mr. E. B. Soane, 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Indian 
Educational Service, 

Mr. J, P. Thompson, I.C.S., 
Sriman Muttusvami Sivanandi 
Vaidyesvara, Mudaliyar, 
Professor Krishna Pada Vidya- 
ratna, 

Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, I.C.S., 
Mr. H. D. Watson, I.C.S., 

Rev. Edward Carruthers 
Woodley. 


Thus there is a very satisfactory increase of members; 
the number elected (66) is not only high, but has not 
been approached before since the foundation of the Society, 
except in 1888, when the number elected was 72. 
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A pleasing feature is that the Resident Members^ of 
whom for many years past there has been a regular 
Mling otf in numbers, have this year increased by 14. 
The Non-Resident Members show a net increase of Kl, 
and although there is always a steady increase in this 
class of members this is the highest for some years. 

Not only is this satisfactory, but so also is the subscription 
to tite Journal. Tliis year there are 12 more annual 
subscribers than last year. Tliere are now 1 89, as against 
104 in 1902, i.e. an advance of 85 in the five years, the 
increase in the preceding five years })eing only 8. These 
figures are interesting, as tliey show the steadily growing 
interest evinced in the Journal, 200 copies ?nore of which 
are now printed than were required four y(‘ars ago. 

During the year the Council liave undertaken, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, the publication of the “ Menioirs 
of Jahangir,” translated by Mr. A. Rogers and edited by 
Mr. Beveridge. This work is in the press, and will, it is 
hoped, be published l)efore the close of the present year. 

The last consignment of the ‘‘Languages of the Northern 
Himalayas, being lajtudies in the Crammar of 26 Himalayan 
Dialects,” by the Rev. Grahame Bailey, has just reached 
the Society, and will presently form V^ol. 1 2 of the Society’s 
Monographs. These Notes, Vocabularies, and Grammars 
were written for the new edition of the Punjab Government 
District Gazetteers now in course of publication. It is 
intended that the account of each dialect should be 
published separately in the Gazetteer of the District in 
which it is spoken. In this condition they would be, for 
all practical purposes, inaccessible to students, and the 
Punjab Government has, with groat liberality, reprinted 
a number of complete sets of the whole series, and placed 
them at t|ie disposal of this Society for publication in a 
collected form. In addition to the obligation to the learned 
author and the Punjab Goverpment, the thazd^s of the. 
Society are due to Dr. Grierson, whoso endeavours to bring 
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this valuable work from its comparative obscurity in 
separate volumes of an official publication have been so 
successful. 

The Indian Texts Series has seen the publication of 
the third volume of Mr. Irvine’s translation of “ Manucci’s 
Storia do Mogor,” and sanction has been received from 
the Govemment of India foi the inclusion of the foll^jjying 
works in the Series : — 

“ The Provenance of Indian C>V>ins,” to be edited by 
Professoi* Rapson. 

“ Index to the Pali Tripitaka,” by Professor Rhys 
Davids. 

“ A Translation of tlie Sikshasaniucciiya,” commenced 
by the late Professor Bendall, and complete^ by 
Dr. Roust‘ of the Perse School, Cambridge. 

These with the “ Index to tiio Naines and Subjects 
of the Vedic Texts,” by Professor Macdonell and Mr. Keith, 
will form tlie ten volumes sanctioned by the Indian 
Government. 

The Public School Gold Medal for 1907 was won by 
Westminster School, and was presented on May 29th 
by Lord Elgin, Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs, to 
Mr. A. P. Waterfield, for his essay on Warren Hastings. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. 

The Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed 
to the Auditors, Mr. Keith, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Baynes, and 
Mr. Windus. 

The recommendations of the Council for filling vacancies 
on the Council for the ensuing year, 1908-9, are as 
follows : — 

Under Rule 28, Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under the same rule. Sir Robert Douglas and Sir Charles 
Lyall retire from the office pf Vice-President. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 
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0 
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0 
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Under Rule 29, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and Dr. Codring- 
ton retire from the respective offices of Hon. Treasurer, 
Hon. Secretary, and Hon. Librarian. The Council 
recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 43, the following ordinary members of 
Council retire : — 

Professor Blumhardt, 

Mr. Ellis, 

Mr. Frazer (does not desire re-election), 

Dr. Hoey, 

Professor Margoliouth 

The Council recommend the election of 
Professor Browne, 

Mr. Dames, 

Mr. Ellis, 

Professor Margoliouth, 

Mr. Thomas. 

The Council regret to announce the loss by death of 
three Honorary Members — Professor Kielhorii, Professor 
Barbier de Meynard, and Baron von Rosen. 

The Council i-ecommend the election in their place 
respectively of Professor Hermann Oldenberg, Professor 
Gaston Masp^ro, and Professor Carl Salernann. 

Professor Macdonell : Lord Reay, ladies and 
gentlemen, — I have .much pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the Annual Report which has just been read, 
and copies of whicli are now available. I have been 

member of the Society since the year 1882, and am 
therefore able to judge of its progress from a personal 
experience of more than twenty -five years. The member- 
ship has increased from 438 to 632, that is, about 44 per 
cent. The quality of the J(mrncd has also steadily 
increased, as well as the number and variety of its 
articles. In 1883 it contained 18 ; in 1907 it published 
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34. The editing wa« less carefully supervised twenty- 
five years ago, and the publication was not so punctual. 
Two valuable features have been added to the contents 
of the Jotmial, namely, shoi-t miscellaneous articles and 
notices of books. The latter are piiHicularly valuable, 
as they give members in out-of-the-way places useful 
information about new Ixioks, and the reviews are 
entrusted to scholars with special knowledge of the 
various subjects dealt with In foi-mer days the articles 
appearing in the Jourmil were not always of the highest 
merit ; but now there is nothing that should be excluded. 
The Jou'nial of the Society is now the best Oriental 
periodical published so far as Indian scholarship in all 
its aspects is concerned. The number of members has 
increased since 1906 by 23; that of subscribing libraries 
by 13 ; the total nurnlier of the latter is now 85. This 
progress is most satisfactory, because it must be remembered 
that every single library added to the list means a greater 
number of readers and a considerable extension of influence. 

The progress made is thus eminently satisfactory ; but 
the Jouinial is the chief link of Oriental scholarship 
between East and West, and, as such, should attain to 
a much larger circulation. There are hardly more than 
300 members furnished by this country, and considering 
our relations with India that number is very small. 

Having just returned from a six months' tour in India 
and Ceylon, in the course of which 1 covered over 10,600 
miles, I should like to say something now about the 
membership of the Society in the East. 

I have carefully examined the list of members for 1907, 
and find there are 139 Indian members besides 10 Indian 
libraries that take the JowrTuil \ that is to say, there are- 
altogether 1 60 Indian subscribers. This number represents 
about 26 per cent, of the total membership— a large 
proportion for an expensive journal not published m 
India. Of English members there are only just over 
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60 in India, or only 8 per cent, of the total member- 
ship. Not more than 30 of these are members of the 
Civil Service, including Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
and Burma ; that is, only about 3 per cent, of the 
civilians on active service in the East. 

The stimulating effect of the Journal on Asiatic studies 
would be much greater if the circulation could be increased 
among Anglo-Indians and Indians. As to Anglo-Indians, 
there are now at least 120 civilians, missionaries, and 
members of the educational service in India who are old 
pupils of mine, and many of them, I know, are interested 
in the anti(]uities, the religions, the customs, the history, 
and the heart of India, yet very few of them are members 
of the Society. Most of them know vaguely about the 
Royal Asiatic Society, but only a few have seen the 
Journal or had it brought to their knowledge. Yet it 
Is just the kind of publication which would interest 
collectors who are in out-of-the-way places beyond the 
reach of libraries, and may writing for the “ Gazetteer ” 
or collecting information for official and otlier publications. 
I think the membership of the Society might be largely 
increased in the Civil Service, especially if measures 
were taken to bring it and the Journal to the notice of 
such men. 

Then, with regard to Indians : 1 found everywhere that 
they were eager to be in touch with Western Orientalists; 
they feel the want of guidance, as few of them have 
been trained in the methods of Western research. I Was 
able to give advice in this respect to a number of Indians 
ill Calcutta, Madras, and several remote places. For 
instance, in the State of Cochin on the Malabar Coast 
the Baja is an excellent Sanskrit scholar, learned in Indian 
philosophy, and takes a great interest in the advancement 
of Sanskrit studies. He has in his State, he told me, 
3,600 Brahmins who can each repeat a whole Veda. 
At his suggestion I made various proposals to hiip for 
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the promotion of Sanskrit learning on progressive lines 
in his State. Here I also met a former correspondent 
who was eager to engage in research. I accordingly 
suggested a piece of work on whicli he is now engaged, 
and which I think lie intends soon to otter as a paper 
to the Journal. At Trivandrum T met a young man who 
is an entliusiast on tlie subn^ct f»l* llie antiquities and early 
history of Travanoore, but felt unable to do much without 
guidance. I urged him to try and secui’c a travelling 
scholarship in order to undergo a course of training in 
archaeology under Mr. Marsliall. At Madura I leecame 
acquainted with a plead(T who was particularly interested 
in the pr(\ser\ ation of local iiioiiuinents. I encouraged 
liiin (as well as others whom 1 iiu‘t later) to persevere in 
endeavouring to create a strong public opinion to prevetit 
the present method of defacing old sculptures by covering 
them with whitewash or paint, and to arrest the destructiotl? 
of old shrines, many of which contained sculptures of 
inscriptions of great historic value. Many old shrines 
are being pulled down and replaced by now ones, and 
much that is of value is thus lost. A temple to Vishnu 
at Madura I found was being rebuilt by a rich chetty ; 
here I saw a fragment of a pillar lying on the ground ; 
it contained a very old inscription; the other part of it 
had disappeared, and the rest of the inscription is probably 
lost for ever. 

At Qaya I stayed with Mr. Bell, the Collector ; his 
Chief Clerk, an Indian, has made a complete study of 
the^rcliseology of the region, wuth plans and copies of 
inscriptions. He has worked under great difficulties, 
having been obliged to borrow all the neeessaiy books 
from individuals or libraries. At Muttra (Mathui*4) 
there was an engineer, a Brahmin, who had hunted out 
antiquities built into the walls of native compounds, and 
these he procured for the museum, which no one but an 
Indian could do. He also took me to see a valuaUc 
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Indian library, unknown to Europeans, which contained 
2,000 Sanskrit MSS. I suggested that these should be 
catalogued with the help of the Government of the United 
Provinces, with the proviso that if they are offered for 
sale it should be to the Government. 

To such men as these the Jonriml would be very 
stimulating ; it would supply them with notes of the latest 
discoveries and matters of interest to them. There are 
such men in all parts of India, and I feel sure that many 
would be glad to join the Society if they knew the 
conditions. There arc many Maharajas and Rajas — 
about 800, I believe — and many of them are very 
liberal in encouraging Sanskrit research ; I thfilk c^uite 
a number would be willing to become members of the 
Society. 

With regard to sending notes to the Jonnmly I would 
make one suggestion. Last year the Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey, Mr. Marshall, contributed an 
article on the results attained during 190G1907. I hope 
he will continue to do so each year, for the articles would 
be of great value, and keep Orientalists in the West in 
touch with what is being done in the East. Corre- 
spondents in other parts of India might be asked to send 
reports which would focus up-to-date information about 
the world of research in India. By taking action in the 
directions I have suggested I consider the membership 
of the Society might be raised to one thousand. Then it 
is not unlikely that an event may take place before the 
next three years are over, namely, the holding of the 
Oriental Congress in India, which should have considerable 
influence in raising the membership of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. I beg to move the adoption of the Report. 

Dr. Qastpeb : My Lord, ladies, and gentlemen, — ^It gives 
me great pleasure to be called upon to second the adoption 
of the Report. Professor Macdonell has already done justice 
to the work of the Society and to the JtmrBoi, a»d he bee 
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drawn attention to the groat importance which it has in 
making scholara an4 officials in India better acquainted 
with the literary work done in the West, and of showing 
how, through the instrumentality of the Jou'nutlf more 
work of a similar kind and more sulwcribers to the Society 
[50uld be got in India. 

I will now turn to the c^thei side of the work of the 
Society, for happily the Royal Asiatic Society is not only 
Lridiau, but embraces the whole of the Oriental world. 
One has only to look through the pages of the Jour^iai 
to find contributions of Semitic Philology, Hebrew, Arabic, 
Assyrian, etc. We have ai tides on Persian and other 
Eastern literatures which have made our Jonnuil to be 
the exponent of a very high level of English scholarship. 
But tho importance and th«' real aim of the Society lies 
in a different direction — not so much to bring the West 
bo the East, as, on the contrary, to bring the East to tha 
West. To make us better aquainted with tho thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, the philosophical speculations, and the 
poetical compositions of the \intold millions in the East. 
To give Ub an insight into the forces which are there at 
work and to make us sympathetic appreciators of all that 
is best and loftiest in the Oriental mind. 

I know full well that our Society t»schews political 
questions, but wo are living in stirring times. A great 
change is coming over the Elast, therefore our Journal 
performs the invaluable service of making the men at 
the helm of affairs in England better ac([uainted with the 
spirit that is moving and enabling them to read the 
signs of the times with greater accuracy than before. 
No one will gainsay that it is of utmost value that we 
should have a better insight into the hearts and aima 
of the people of the East, for no one can touch them 
or elevate their lives unless we are able to get at their 
hearts. And the Royal Asiatic Society renders exceUeat 
serviees in revealing the true aspect of things about the 
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East and about the forces which dominate action among 
the Orientals. 4 

I congratulate, then, the Society on the success of the 
past year in two practical directions — (1) in the increase 
of the number of subscribers, (2) in the increase in the 
scholarly contributions to the Journal. But all this could 
not be done unless the Editor is closely identified with 
the aims and work of tlie Society and of the JoumaL 
and gives unstintingly time and thought to the work. 
I am sure you will all agree with me in conveying our 
appreciation and congratulations to Miss Hughes for the 
able way in which she carries out the work of the Society. 
There must be some centre from which the nnpulse is 
to come. It is only by the continuous, untiring, scholarly, 
and regular work done by Miss Hughes, and through 
her unfailing tact and kindness, that so much has been 
accomplished. I desire, therefore, in seconding the adoption 
of the Report to couple the name of Miss Hughes, and 
to express the satisfaction to the Sociei}’’ on its continued 
progress and prosperity. ' 

Lord Re ay : Ladies and gentlemen, the adoptioill of the 
Report of our Society has been moved and seconded in 
such interesting speeches that I might almost refrain from 
speaking. But you have been kind enough to renew 
your desire tliat I sliould still occupy this chair, and 
I am glad to avail myself of the opportunity of expressing 
my obligations to you and of congratulating the Society 
on its successful year, as shown by the Report. For many 
years past we have been able to note a gradual improve- 
ment, but this year we may feel more than ever satisfied. 
The number of elected members is, with the exception of 
th^ year 1883, the highest of any one year since the 
Society was founded in 1823. Hitherto we have had to 
regret the regular decrease in the number of resident 
members, and last year I drew special attention to jbhie 
fact. We have, however, recovered lost ground, and onr 
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resident members now number more than they have done 
since 1903. We a^e obliged to Professor Maodonell for 
his suggestion to-day of a new field of recruitment, 
for we must not rest content witli what has been 
retrieved, or even with what we have gained. For the 
work of tile Society to bi‘ as effective as we would 
wisli, a wider interest must be taken by members and 
more sup]:Mirt given by them in drawing the attention 
of others to the Society and its work. The increase 
in the circulation oF the Jnuriuil is also a mattt'r of 
( ongratulation and is to he attributed to the continued 
excellence of the (juaitcrly nmnbers, which can bear 
comparison in scholarship and variety with any Oriental 
journal, wh<‘ther published on the Continent or in, the 
East. I desire to associate myself with what Dr. Caster 
has said about our indebtedness to Miss Hughes for the 
-ulmiralde w’ay in which she has carried out the duties 
of the editorship and also those of Secretary to the 
Society. 

The is not the only publication of the Society ; 

the Trafislation Fund brought out last year its seventeenth 
volume. The Memoirs of Jahangir” is now passing 
through the press, and since the report was drawn up 
the Council have accepted one work move for the series, 
the translation of the ‘‘ Sankhayana Araijyaka,” by 
Mr. Keith. The IMonograph Series is also to be enriched 
shortly by Mr. Bailey’s valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the Himalayan dialects. The number of volumes for 
the Indian Text Series is now complete, Government 
having sanctioned the full number of works chosen by the * 
Society. I should like to congratulate Mr. Irvine on the 
successful completion of his great work. The work on 
all these volumes is laborious, involving great research 
and the expenditure of much time and labour. They 
are now on their way to completion, and each year w© 
may expect to see one volume at least issued. 

1908. 
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I have iiiuc}i pleasure in announcing that this year 
the Public Schools Gold Medal has been won by Harrow, 
the recipient being Hugh Kingsmill Lunn. We have 
aske(} an old Harrow boy and ex-Secretary o£ State for 
India, Lord Geoige Hamilton, to present the medal, and 
he has kindly consented to do so 

We have been able to chronicle an increase in our 
membership this year, but we l\a\c as always to note 
with regiet the loss by death of those who have been 
our supporters and friends in the past In the Jonnml 
will be found an appreciation of the life of Mr. Brandreth, 
of Sir Frederick (joldsmid, and of otheis wJio have passed 
away during the last year. And I should liW^ to make 
a reference to a distinguished member of oui Society 
of twenty-six years’ standing, I mean the late Duke 
^ of Devonshire. As Chancellor ot the University of 
Cambridge, as President of tlie Board oi Education, he 
took a great interest in everything connected witlx the 
development ot learning in this countty. Wo are all 
aware of his merits as a statesman and of the unique 
position he occupied in public affaiis, also ot his inde- 
pendence of charactei, his soundness of judgment, which 
rendered him a power in tin* political world. His is 
a loss which we all sincerely deplore. 

During the year the Society has lost three of its dis- 
tinguished honorary members. Peiliaps Professor Kielhom 
was best known to most of us here, especially to those 
who knew him personally in India, where he did valuably 
service and received well -deserved honours. A German 
* by birth, he came to Oxford as a young man and 
worked under Professor Monier Williams at his San$krit 
^©letionary. From Oxford he went to India, where for 
sixteen years he was Professor <rf Oriental languages at 
Boona. For the last twenty-flv’e years he has held 
the post of Professor of Sanskrit at the Uniyereity of 
Qtittiogen. His speciality was grammar, paiiieuliw|jr ^ 
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cozmectiom with thofte most difficult ^iwks the '‘Mahft- 
bh&shya ” of Patahjali and the Paribh&shendu ijfekhara 
of Nftgojibhatta. both of which were edited by him, the 
latter alRo with a translation. But he also contributed 
very largely to our knowledge of everything connected 
wuth the department of Indian Epigraphy. I propose 
that a very sincere \ote of sympathy he sent by this 
meeting to his widow 

The second loss we ha\e to deplore* is that of Baron 
Victor von Rosen, who died in January last at the age 
ol 59. He W’as of Get man descent, and liegan to 
busy himself wiili Arabic studies in 1871. He was 
widely r(*ad in Arabic liteiature, and among his works 
are large numbeis of descriptions of important collecjiions 
of Arabic MSS. in Russia and othei countries. He took 
part in the great edition of ‘‘Tabari’s History,*' published ^ 
at Leiden, and edited \oh iii of Series HI. The great 
Catalogue of Oiicntal MSS. at St. Petersburg was 
his work. 

Professor Barbicr de Meynard w^as the only one of 
the three difetinguished scholars wlio had reached an 
advanced age ; he was over 80 at the time of his 
death, his early published works going back to the year 
1861. He was chiefly a geogi'apher and historian, and 
among his publications are extracts from Arabic histories. 
He edited and translated al-Mas’audi*8 “ Meadows of Gold,'* 
an important historical woik dealing with the Crusades ; 
he also published in the Journal Afiiatique several Arabic 
texts of a literary character. Professor Barbier de Meynard 
held the appointments of Professor of Arabic literature 
^ the College de France, Professor of Turkish at the 
Ecole de« Langues Orientales Vivantes, and was a Membel^ 
of the Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

The^ Council place before you for election in their pbMz^ 
respeetivjily the names of Professor Hermann OldenbeiM^ 
Ptofeesor Salemann, and Professqy Mosp^ro, The CounSi 
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always bestow the greatest care on the names proposed 
for honoraiy membership of the Society, because they 
know how much the appointments are appreciated abroad. 
I am pei*sonally aware how highly they are valued by 
Oriental scholars of distinction; even more than those 
they receive in their own country. 

It is now more than thirty years ago since Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg won a secure place for himself in 
the front rank of Indian scholars by his edition of the 
** Vinaya Pitaka,” and by his work on Buddlia, in which 
for the first time was given the true meaning of the 
concept Nirvana. Since that date lie lias broken fresh 
ground, and won distinction in many fields of knowledge ; 
in particular, he has devoted himself to a study of the 
** Rigveda,” and has handled with equal success the 
(Question of the history and constitution of its text in 
his ** Prolegoma,” its translation in his rendering of 
the hymns to Agiii in the “Sacred Books of the East/' 
and its interpretation in his “ Religion des Veda,” and 
numerous contributions to the Journals of learned Societies. 
He has a peculiar claim to honour at the hands of our 
Society, in that so much of his best work has been done 
in English, and that his writings are marked not merely 
by that solid erudition which we find in all great German 
scholars, but also by an originality of conception and 
marked power of literary expression inoi e common perhaps 
hero than in Germany. 

Professor Masp^ro’s name, too, is well known to you all. 
Professor of Egyptian Philology and Archaeology at the 
.College de France and the Sorbonne, member of th© 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, and Diteetor 
of the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo, he is also 
the author of numerous works on Egyptian Antiquities 
and especially of the dawn of civilisation in Egypt and 
Chaldcea. ' , 

Professor Salemann, on whom the choice of 
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has fallen to replace Baron Victor vdn Bosetii is the 
Director of the Asiatic Museum and of the Foreign 
Section of the Scientific Institute of the Academy of 
St. Petersburg. The works he has published since 1871 
are too numerous to mention here, but they deal with 
matters Persian, Zend, and Pehlevi. He also (with 
von Rosen) catalogued the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic 
MSS. in the University Librar}^ of St. Petersburg. I put 
to you the names of these three distinguished scholars for 
election as honorary ineinbers of the Society. (The names 
were unanimously approved.) 

I have only to add a few words about a matter of great 
interest, namely, the Committee on Oriental Languages 
appointed last year by the late Prime Minister. Next 
year I hope to be able to allude to it in greater detail, fbt 
I trust that the report will be available before theil. 
To-day all 1 liave to say is that the evidence gathered 
by the Committee have been of extraordinary interest. 
I personally am surprised by it, and I need not say that 
if, after the publication of the Report, nothing is done to 
organise Oriental Studies in London, I do not know what 
will move the authorities. 

The Report was carried unanimously. 


Special General Meeting. 

May 26th, 1908. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The Revised Rules were submitted to the meeting and 
adopted unanimously. 


JvUite 16th, 1908. — Sir Raymond West, DireotoTi iA 
the OMr. 

The following were elected members of the Society - 
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Mr. Mon Chow Dhaninivat. 

Mr. Maung Po Han. 

Mr. Maung Ba Kin (2). 

Qazi Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Priya KriHhna Majumdar. 

Mr. Maung Ba O. 

Mr. A. R. Pillai. 

Mr. Shriinant Sadushiva Rao Powar. 

Mrs. Shriiiiati Parvatibai Powar. 

Mr. J. Son. 

Dr. Gasfcor gave a paper “ On the Newly Discovered 
Samaritan Book of Joshua.” 

In the discussion wliieh followed Mr. E. N. AtHer spoke. 


II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Journals. 

I. ZeITSCHRIFT DER DeUISCHEN MoROENLANDIsCHEN GESELLSCHAFr. 

Bd. Ixii, Heft 1. 

Goldziher (I.). Zur Geschichte der liaiibalitischen Bewog- 
ungen. 

Langdon (S.). Derivation of kahatiUj and other notes. 

Mahler (E.), Der Sabl)at, seine otyinologische und 
chronologisch-liistorische Bedeutung. 

Ungnad (A.). Die Grundfonn des hebraischen Artikels. 

Leumann (E.). Uber die einheimischen Sprachen von 
Ostturkestan im fi’iihern Mittelalter. 

II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. xxii, No. 1. 

Midler (D, H.). Strophenbau und Responsion in Ezechiel 
und den Psalmen. 

Bartholomae (Chr.). Zu den altpersischen Inschriften 
von Behistun. 

Musil (A.). Zwei arabische Inschriften aus Arabia 
Petraea. 

Zachariae (Th.). Hanscrit. 
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III. Journal AsiAxiauK. Tome xi, No. 1. 

Oaden (H.). Note sur le clialecte Foul parW par lea 
FoulW du Baguirnii. 

Avern (B. Oglou Nedjib). La Versification nationalo 
tur(|ue. 

Chabc3t (J. B.). Discours de .lactjiies Bar Salibi a Tintroni- 
sation du pati*iarche Mielud Je Syrien. 

Thureau-Dangin (Fr.). Notes ])our servir a la chronologic 
de la dynastie Kassib*. 

TV. T‘orNa Pao. Serie ii, Vol ix, No, 1, 

Ijaufer (B.). Die Bru-za Spraehe und die lustoriHche 
St(‘llung des l*adniasainl)hava. 

V. liivisrv DEGLi SruDi Ohikntvli. Vol. i, Fasc. 3. ' 

De Goeje (J.). Kitab al-Iiiiaina Wa-’s Siyasa. 

Griffini (E.). Intonio alle stazioni lunari nelT astronomia 
degli Arabi. 

Ballini (A.). II Vasupfijyacaritra di Vardhaiiumasuri. 

Puini (0.). Le (Jrigiiii della vila (Praiitya saxnutpAda 
sutra — Sali .sainbhava siitra). 

VI. Journal ok the Ceylon Branch ok the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Vol. xix, No. 69. 

Ferguson (U.). The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese 
in 1506. 

VII. Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. iv, Part 2. 

Peck (F.). Note sur le regime l^gal de la Cochinchine. 

Irwin (A. J.). Some Siamese (Thost Lore and Demonology. 

VIII. Giornale della Socie:ta Asiatica Italian a. Vol. xx. 

Ilo<!KSa (V.). Lavoratori e schiavi nelP India. 

Suali (L.). Contributi alia conoscenza della logica e della 
metaiisica indiane. 
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Zanolli (A.). Fabellae olympianeae. 

Singolaro accezione del vocabolo armeno ^ Tirakon.* 

Pavolini (P. C.). I inanoscritti indiani della Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Firenza. 

Patrono (C. M.). Bizantini e Persian! alle tine del vi 
Hecolo. 

Ciaidi-Dupr^ (G.). Intorno ai nuinerali indogerrnanici. 

IX. Proceedings of the Society of Riblical Archeology. 
Vol. XXX, Part 

Pinches (T. G.). The Legend of Merodacli. 

Legge (F.). The Titles of the Thinite Kings. 

Jones (Rev. F. A.). The Ancient Year and tl^e Sothic 
Cycle. 

Johns (Rev. C. H. W.). The Lost Ten Ti-ibes of Israel. 
Ayrton (E. R.). Recent Discoveries in the Biban el Moliik 
at Thebes. 

Part 4. 

Crum (W. E.). Place-Names in Deubner’s Kosmas und 
Damian. 

Sayce (A. H.). Greek Inscriptions from Upper Egypt. 
Thompson (R. C.). An Assyrian Incantation against 
Rheumatism. 

Nash (W. L.). Notes on some Egyptian Antiquities. 
Hollingworth (E. W.). The Hyksos and the Twelfth 
Dynasty. 

X. Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. xxix, 

First half. 

Friedlander (J.). The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the 
Presentation of Ibn Hazin. 

Oertel (H.). Contributions from the Jaiminiya Brahmana 
to the History of the Brahmana Literature, 
daupt (P.). Xenophon's Account of the Fall of Nineveh. 

The Etymology of Cabinet. 

' The Name Istar. 



CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 




Hopkins (E. W.). Tiie Sniti-kiss in Ancient India. 

Clay (A. T.). The Origin and Real Name of Nin-ib. 
Langdon (S.). An early Bab 3 ’lonian Tablet of Wanaings 
for the King. 

Metheiiy (J. R.). Road Notes from Cilicia and North 
Syria. 

Montgomery (J. A.). Report on an Aramaic Boundary 
Inscription in Cilicia. 

Prince (J. 1).). H^^mn to Nergal. 

Yoliannan (A.) & Jackson (A. V. Williams). Some Persian 
References to Zonjaster and his Religion. 

Gottheil (R.). Mohammed Alxlu, late Mufti of Egypt. 

XI. Journal ot the IIo\at. Anthropological Institute. 

Vol. xxxvii, July-Decembor. 1907. 

Rose (H. A.). Hindu Birth ()bser\ances in the Punjab. 

Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab. 

Knocker (F. W.). The Aborigines of Sunjei Ujong. 


XIT. Thf Gkographical Journal, Vol. xxxi, No. 6. 

Rickmers (W. R.). The Climatology of West Turkestan. 
Kizloff* (Captain P. K.). Through Eastern Tibet and Kam. 
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PllOFESSOK KIELHOKX, C.I.E. 

In the person Professor Franz Kielhom, who died 
suddenly at (lottin^en on the 1 9th March, there haa paaaed 
[iway a ^^reat scholar, whose loss will l)t‘ felt in every line 
of Indian r(^seur(•h. Born at Osnabrlick in Westphalia 
on the Illst May, 1840, he was educated as a boy in 
the Cyiiinasium at Bernhurfj, Duchy of Anhalt. He 
subHecjuently studied und(*r Benfey at (iottingen, under 
Stenzler at Breslau, and under Weber at Berlin. And he 
took his Doctor’s degree, at the age of twenty-one, at 
Leipzig. Ho then i^roceeded to England, and worked 
during four years, 1 802- 05, with Professor Monier- 
Williams, in helping that scholar to compile his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary. He then accepted an appointment 
under tlie Government of India, to the Educational 
Department in the Bombay Presidency ; and he remained 
in that service from February, 1800, to December, 1881. 
Leaving India on account of indifferent health, he was 
then appointed by the Prussian Government to the 
Professorship of Sanskrit at the University of Gottingen. 
And he retained that post, working with intact intellect 
and energy on the duties connected with it and on * 
everything else in which he was engaged, up to the time 
of his death. 

During Professor Kielhorn’s service in India, his sub- 
stantive appointment was always that of Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies in the Deccan College, Poona : but he 
was also in charge of the College as Principal for some 
eight years ; and for about six months he acted as 
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Educational Inspector of the Presidency Division. His 
official work in India, however, was by no means confined 
to the actual duties of the posts which he held. In 
conjunction with Professor Buhler, he founded, not long 
after his arrival in India, the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
the well-known merits of which are largely due to its 
having been started and for so long a time controlled by 
two such eminent scholars. And with Professor Buhler he 
also initiated, shared, and laid down the general lines of, 
the work connected with the search for Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Western India. It may be added here that, on the 
death of Professor Buhler in 1898, he succeeded that 
scholar in taking over charge* of the respon'^^ble and 
laborious duties of Editor of the Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, the German 
Encyclopaedia of Indo - Aryan Resc'arch, written by 
various scholars in Germany, Great Britain, India, and 
America. 

We cannot aim at offering a list of Professor Kiolhom's 
numerous contiibutions to the cause of C)riental learning: 
his attainments were manifold ; his talents were versatile ; 
and his writings were very many.^ It may be said, how- 
ever, that his speciality was Sanskrit grammar. He has 
given UH, in that department, at the request of the Bombay 
Government, a Sanskrit Grammar, which ran through four 
editions, and is a standard guide for those who seek 
an introduction to the language according to the usual 
Western method. But that was only an incidental item 
in his work. His chief aim, from the time of his arrival 
in India> was to study and elucidate the Native S 3 rstem 
of grammar, with the help of the best Pandits. And 
the first-fruits of his labours showed themselves in his 

^ Hifl notes published at pages 499, 502, above, are perhaps the last 
articles finished off by him for publication. It devolved upon the 
writer of this notice to take them through the Press : if they should 
contain anything not quite accurate, the cause is to be found iU that. 
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edition of the text, with translation, in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, of Na^j^ijibhatta’s ParibhAsh^ndn^^khara : 
the text was issued in 1868, and the translation, published 
in three instalments, was completed in 1874: and his 
treatment of this, admittedly the most difficult of all 
Indian writings on grammar, showed that he had already 
mastered the subject to an extent never previously attained 
by any European scholar, and, in fact, to the same degree 
with the Nntiv(‘ Pandits tlieniselves. He then applied 
himself to showijig, in small b(K)k entitled “ Kfttyayana 
and Patahjali,” published in 1876, tlu^ real nature of the 
ground work of Indian grammar, the ^fahabhashya of 
Patafijali. And he then published, again in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Serit^s, a critical edition of the text of that 
work itself, in three volumes, the last of which 'waa 
issued in 1885. A second edition of the first volume 
was issued in 1862, and of the second in 1906. On 
a revision of the third voluuus Professor Kielhorn was 
engaged at tlie time of his death : and it is Kdieved 
tliat it is coinjdeted and only nunains to be taken 
through the Press by other hands It was his intention 
to supplement the work on this occasion by a fourth 
volume, eemtaining a glossary, with detaih'd explanations 
and a commentary, of the technical terms of Indian 
grammar : but it is ft'ared that this guide, which 
would have been so invaluable, is lost to us, his notes 
being apparently too concise and summary to be worked 
up by anyone save himself. 

Such are, in outline, the results of Professor Kielhom’s 
work in connection with Sanskrit grammar. But there 
is also another line in which he established a reputation. 
About 1888 his attention was attracted to the ancient 
inscriptions of India, the extreme importance of which, 
from the literary and other points of view, as well As 
in respect of the political history, was quickly realist 
by him; and from 1886 onwards his labours were, in 
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fact, chiefly devoted to epigraphic work. He edited a 
large numf^er of Sanskrit inscriptions, from all parts of 
India, in the Indian Antiq'iui'ry , in tlie journals of 
various Societies, and notably in the Ejdijrajihia Indiea, 
the official journal of the Governniout of India : and, in 
illustration of what his wide knowledge of Indian 
literature enabled him to do in this line, we may point 
in particular to his treatments of the Ailioje inscription 
of PulakejSin JI. dated in A.i). 684-115 (ET, 6. 1), of the 
Talgund inscription of Kakusthavarmaii (ET, 8. 24), and 
of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaiiian dated in 
A.D. 150 (ibid., 86). He also applied Inniself largely to 
elucidating the subject of the various Hindii.^eras and 
other reckonings, chiefly in articles which a])peared in 
the Indian AnHipiary from 1888 (vol. 17) to 1896 
(vol. 25) : and there is probaldy not an important date 
of any inscription, capable of being tested, which was 
not, in the course of that work, subjected by liim to 
a searching critical examination. In this department, 
we may further point to his Lists of the Inscriptions 
of Northern and Southern India, published as Appendixes 
to vols. 5 and 7 of the Epigraylna Iii,dica: these 
Lists, with tluiir Su^iplements and the Synchronistic 
Tables of the Dynasties in vol. 8, must always form 
the basis of work for anyone api)lying himself to deal 
with the history of India from the fourth century A.D. 
onwards. 

We have lost, in Professor Kielhorn, not simply a great 
scholar who will not easily be replaced, but one wlxo was 
Siteemed and loved by everyone who had the privilege of 
coming into personal contact with him. Ho was the beau- 
ideal of both a scholar and a teacher: in the former 
capacity, painstaking, complete, and accurate in everything 
that he took in hand; in the latter capacity, equally 
thorough, generous, and kindly in communicating luB 
knowledge to everyone who applied to him for assistance. 
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has left a lar^e circle of private friends to mourn the 
loss of him, in Great Britain as well as in his native land. 
And his labours and attaininonts did not fail to meet with 
public as well as private appreciation. The Academies of 
Berlin, Munich, and Gottingen, the Royiil Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Asiatic Society of 
Bcngiil, and tlie Aiii(»rican Oi*ieni«il Society, enrolled him 
amongst tlieir Goiiespondintj and Honorary Members. 
The Univ(M*sities of Edinbin^h, GlaHp>w, and Abeideen ' 
conferred on him tlu* Honoiary Decree of LL.D., and the 
University of ()\foid that of DLitt. From his own 
•Sovereign he i(*cei\ed tlie title of (Tclicimer Kegierun^srat, 
And by Her Mai(‘st 3 " Queen Victoria he was invested in 
1SS6 with the distinction of a (companion of the Indian 
Empire. 

J. F. Fleet. . 


J. FRANCIS HEWITT. 

Mr. Hewitt, a inoinber ol our Society for twenty years, 
and at one time on the C<mncil, died on the 14th March 
last at Holton (\)ttage, Wheatle^^ in Oxfordshire. He 
had an attack of influenza, and this being followed by 
pneumonia, he passed away, after a short illness, and in 
the 72nd year of his age. Some years before this he 
had a disasti*ous accident when cycling which resulted 
in the loss of a foot. He was the son of a clergyman, 
the Hon. J. P. Hewitt, and was born in Ireland, but 
was educated at Westminster and Chiist Church. He 
had lived much in Warwickshire, near Coventry, and 
I remember his telling me nearly fifty years ago, when 
there wore still doubts about the authorship of the 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life " and of “ Adam Bede,” that he 
had recognised the house described in Mr. GilfiTs Love 
Stoiy,” and hod often plajred cricket with the original 
of the “Vicar of Shepperton.” Mr. Hewitt entered, by 
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competition, the Indian Civil Service, and when 1 first 
knew him was stationed at Krishnagar and was living 
with the Magistrate, Sir William Herschel. This was 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship between the two 
men, both of whom were gifted with great activity 
of mind and body. In 1868 Hewitt went to Chota 
Nagpore as Deputy Commissioner, and soon became 
deeply interested in the wild tribes of that country. 
That excellent officer, Colonel 1 )alton, whom Hewitt 
justly calls the pioneer of aboriginal ethnology in Bengal, 
had continued in Chota Nagpore* the researches which 
he had made in Assam, and Hewitt became fired by his 
example. He eventually became (Commissioner* of Chota 
Nagpore, and during his long stay in the province he 
accumulated a store of information about th(* manners 
iRnd customs of the Mundas, the Gonds, and other 
ab^Jriginal tribes. After his retirement he set himself 
to reduce into writing his observations and speculations 
on Indian folklore and prehistoric man, and published 
several volumes on those subjects. The Ruling Races 
of Prehistoric Times” appeared in two volumes in 1894 
and 1895 ; “ The Histoiy and Chronology of the Myth- 
making Age ” in 1901 ; and “ Primitive Traditional 
History,” in two volumes, in 1907. He also contributed 
articles on his favourite subject to our Journal and to 
the Wef^tminster Review, 

It is quite beyond my power to judge of the value 
of his researches. Folklore is a subject which has come 
np since my day, and to one who is a book-man, or 
ahlr^kitab, as the saying is, folklore is about as mysterious 
, as the Rdntgen rays or wireless telegraphy. Certainly, 
some of Hewitt’s etymologies seem strange and doubtful. 
Oiie hardly likes to hear that the many-wiled Ulysses — ^ 
adversis rerum immersabilia undia — was a wandering 
sun-god, and his Penelope the weaver of the web of 
Time, or that the silver-footed Thetis was the mud 
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goddesH of the southern cauldron of life. Even Cinderella 
and Nala and Damayanti are not spared. Nala becomes 
a god of rain, though in the tale he is recognised as 
a man by his casting a shadow, and Damayanti typifies 
tlie earths being gradually brought under cultivation. 
To read such things gives a shock such as one experienced 
when he liad to give up Diana and accept in her stead 
a waterless and volcanic waste. But this abandonment 
was reijuired by truth, and it may be that we shall 
also have to abandon other pleasant tales. They may 
have to pass away likt‘ the legends ol* King Arthur and 
William Tell. 

But whatever scliolars may tliink of Hewitt's etymo- 
logies and theories, no one can refuse admiration for 
his enthusiasm and for his hard work. He spared 
neither time nor expense in expounding his views, d<nc|^ 
as he luid the great advantage of not being ineviilgf^ 
a closet- student, we find here and there in his books 
interesting observations which could only be made by 
one who liad lived among alx)rigiiial tribes. In these 
respects he reminds us of James Tod, who, along with 
much false history and many eiToneous dates, has given 
us a vivid picture of Rajasthan. As instances of Hewitt's 
observations 1 may refer to the statement at p. 50 of 
the “ Ruling Races,” that in Chuttisgurh lie learned 
to discriminate about forty kinds of rice, and could 
distinguish them while growing, and to that at p, 62, 
where he tells us that neither the Munda nor the Hokal 
tribe drink milk. Apparently, this is a characteristic 
many of the Indian hill-tribes, for I remember being 
told by Colonel Maculloch, of Manipur, that some of 
the Nagas regarded milk with abhorrence, as being the 
excrement of the animal. See also his account of the 
AkrSr or village dancing-ground at p. 283 and elsewhere) 
and his note on musical instruments at p. 205. Bo 
speoks of the word Akra in a note to p. 52 as being 

7.B.A.S. 1908. 62 
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a Munda word, but if so it also occurs in Hindustani 
under the form Akhara, and is used to mean a wrestling- 
gi’ound, and also a troop of dancers. 

In private life Mr. Hewitt was a man of most amiable 
character, and he had many friends. Long ago, wlien 
he was yet a young man, his kindness to a brotlier- 
civilian who died young was commemorated in a memoir 
of the latter in a little }K)ok entitled “ Crushed Hopes 
Crowned in Death.” He has left a widow, two sons, 
and two daughters. 

His old friend Sir William Herschel has written me 
a letter about him, f]*om which I venture to make the 
following extract : — No one could talk w%th Hewitt 
about his subject without feeling that it was a keenly 
attractive one in proportion as one studied it, and that 
^he had gone deeper than any other old Indian into the 
folklore of the tidbes with whom he had got into such 
close contact . . He was also a dear, good fellow. 

One of his friends at the funeral dvvelt much on the 
invariable ‘ charity ’ of his judgments of other people, 
and I confirmed it by an episode of his latter days 
when he had met with that frightful accident. A heavily 
laden farmer's cart passed over his ankle as he dismounted 
from his bicycle to avoid it. The driver was deaf, and 
swerved, without hearing the warning given, and he 
went on without knowing what he had done till he got 
home. Neither he nor his employer ever took the 
smallest step to express sorrow or even knowledge of it, 
yet Hewitt never expressed the least vexation with them, 
sny more than with the accident.” 


H. Beveridge. 
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International Oriental Coxgkes's of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic* Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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THE SITE OF SRAVA6TI. 


By J Ph VO(iEL. 





AT the conclunion of a paper ^ dealing with"^^ 
possible identity of the site of Kasia with Ve^ 

I expressed the hope that a continuation of my 
tions on that site would lead to a final solution 
topographical problem. Owing to unforeseen circumstwoeia, 
this hope has not been fulfilled. Last winter's excavations^ 
however, have had the result of settling another question 
no less important for the ancient geograpJiy of India — ^that 
of the position of Sravasti. 

It will be remembered that Cunningham ^ located this 
ancient city at Sahet-Mahet, an extensive site on the 
borders of the Bahraich and Qonda districts of the United 
Provinces, and on the right bank of an ancient bed of the 
BApti. Sah6t-Mah$t consists of two distinct sites. The 
larger one, known as Mahet and covering an area of moiDS 
thAn 400 acres, he identified with the city proper ; SahM^, 
the smaller site, which covers 32 acres and is situated at 


» J.R.A.S., 1907, pp. 1049-63. 

A.S.B., vol. i, pp. 830-48, and xi, pp. 78-100. 


1908. 


68 
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a distance of a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahdt, he 
concluded to represent ^e famous Jetavana. This double 
identification, based on^pographical evidence, was confirmed 
by ^e discovery of a colossal Bodhisattva image in a shrine 
at Sah^t. An inscription on its base records that this 
Bodhisattva, together with a parasol and post {cJiattram 
ca), was set up by Friar Bala ‘‘ at 6ravasti in the 
Kosambakuti at the Lord's walking-place " (B/uigavato 
caThkame)} 

Notwithstanding the evidence afforded by this inscription, 
Mr. V. A. Smith undertook, in two papers published in this 
Jov/mal,^ to disprove the accepted identification, and 
claimed to have discovered the true site of ^wivasti near 
the village of Balapur in Nepal, not far from the place 
where the Raptl issues from the hills. His conclusions 
were based on a careful study of the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims, who apparently reached Kapilavastu from 
by travelling in a south-easterly direction, whereas 
tl^si^pposed site of the former place in the Nepal Tarai 
lies almost due east from Sah^t-Mahet. The colossal 
Bodhisattva, Mr. Smith assumed had been brought down 
the river from the true 6ravasti to the spot where 
Cunningham found it. This assumption received some 
support from the fact that the Bodhisattva, which once 
must , have stood in the open, sheltered by a stone 
parasol, had come to light in a small shrine of an 
evidently late dafj^. 

In the course of last winter's explorations, it was present 
m my mind that a discovery of the stone parasol, under 
which the image was once placed, would go far to settle 
the question in favour of Cunningham. Nothing, however, 
was found at Sah3t in the way of sculptures hut a few 

* Bloch, J.A.S.B., vol. Ixvii (1898), pt. i, pp. 274-90, and Mp, Ind., 
vol. viii, pp. 179-82. 

> J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 520-31, aad 1900, pp. 1-24. 
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Buddha and Bodhisattva statuettes, partly inscribed with 
the Buddhist creed. These finds 4ft Bi0y rate proved that 
the site of Sah^t was an important place of pilgrims^ 
even in the expiring days of Indian Buddhism. Ill; is 
significant that some of these images are made of the 
blue schist of (laya, and others of the red sandstone of 
Mathura. 

When, on my return from Sah6t-Mah6t, I inspected the 
Lucknow Museum, Babu R. D. Banerji drew my attention 
to an inscribed fragment of red sandstone, which was 
standing in a corner of the epigraphical section. Most of 
the inscription was completely obliterated, but at the 
beginning of the last line but one the word ^dvcb8[t]iye was 
plainly legible. On examining it more closely, we came to 
the conclusion that this stone can be nothing but a fragment 
of the sought-for parasol post. The inscription, as far as 
traceable, was found to be identical with that on the 
Bodhisattva statue. It was certainly Somewhat disconcerting; 
to find the main object of one's excavation &\Teaiiy^^m 
a museum. The point now to decide was who set it there? 
The state of the museum records renders it difficult to 
answer this question with certainty. Here I wi^ only to 
mention that, in all probability, the inscribed fragment was 
found in the course of excavations carried on at Sah§t- 
Mahet by Dr. Hoey in 1884—5, though, strange to say, it is 
not referred to in that gentleman's report.^ It is hoped 
that Dr. Bloch will ere long publish a detailed account of 
this inscription. 

Fortunately, we are no longer dependent on the uncertaim 
testimony of this inscription. Pandit Daya Bam Sahni, 
who was my partner in last winter's excavation and 
continued the work for a fortnight after my departure* 
had the good luck of discovering a copperplate inscriptioxi 
which once for all settles the topographical question. It 


> J.A.S.B., vol. Ixi (1S92), pt. i, Extra No. 
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was found in a cell of the large monastery which occupied 
the south-west comer ol^the mound and had been partially 
excavated byDr.Hoey, The plate measures 18 by 14 inches, 
and is very well preserved owing to its having been 
protected by an earthenware case. It records the grant of 
six villages to “the Community of Buddhist friars, of 
Which Buddhabhattaraka is the chief and foremost, residing 
in the great Convent of Holy Jetavana.” The donor is 
Qovindacandra of Kanauj, who dates it from Benares in 
the year 1186, Ashadha full-moon, Monday.^ The document 
shows not only that Sahet has been rightly identified with 
the Jetavana, but also tliat as late as the twelfth century 
there existed here an important Buddhist establishment 
which enjoyed the royal favour of the king of Kanauj. 
As Pandit Daya Ram will shortly edit the Sahet copper- 
plate grant in the E 2 >lgraphia Indica, it is unnecessary to 
go here into further detail. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that our explorations 
have thus vindicated one of Cunningham's brilliant 
identifications, which lately had been thrown into doubt. 
Too much has it become the fashion to lay stress on the 
inaccuracies of which that pioneer of Indian archaeology 
has been guilty, without considering the redeeming factor 
of his truly wonderful insight into questions of ancient 
geography. The identification of oravasti and the Jetavana 
is a matter, not only of academical interest, but of vital 
importance to the millions of Buddhists who regard the 
favourite abode of their Lord as one of the most hallowed 
spots on the face of the earth. 

Our recent discovery has, moreover, a distinct bearing 
<m questions of ancient topography in general. It shows 
that the final word in nearly every instance has to come 
from prolonged researches made on4he spot. The itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims alone are insufficient guides ; nay, 


^ [23rd June, a.d. 1130. — Eo.] 
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th^ are often liable to lead us astray. Above all, their 
accuracy, though marvellous if measured after the Oriental 
standard, should not be over-estimated. It should never 
be lost sight of that they had not the means of accurately 
fixing the distances and bearings of their routes. The 
former they must have estimated from the time spent in 
covering them, the latter from tlie position of the su£ 
M. Barth ^ gives a true valuation of their accounts when 
describing them as ** do v^ritables itin^raires, avec dos 
indications de distance et d’orientation, indications sans 
doute tout approximatives, sou vent peu concordantes, 
parfois manifcsteinent inexactes et toujours difficilcs k 
interpreter sur le terrain, mais qui d^terminent du moins 
la region ou doivent so faire los rechcrches/’ ® 


’ Journal dcH Savant F6vrier, 1897, p. 65 
[Attention may be invited to an article by Professor Terrien de 
Lacottperie, entitled The Shifted Cardinal Points : from Elam to Early 
China,” published in the Babylonian and OrkiUal Recordt vol. ii, 
pp. 25-31. Further examination in that line might i>erhap8 throw a lig^t 
on the point that the bearings given by Fa*hian and Hiuen-tsiang aeem 
so often to be erroneous. — Ed.] 
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THE BABTLONIAH UNIVEBBE NEWLY INTEBPBETBS. 

By william F. WARREN. 

JpEW studies in ancient cosmology can more entertain or 
instruct the investigator of to-day than a careful 
comparison of the seven diagrams published as correct 
pictures of the Babylonian universe in the works named 
below.^ No two of the seven agrt'C. Moreover, the first 
represents the Zodiac as at a vast distance above the 
sphere of the fixed stars, a proceeding which at the start 
disarranges all ordinary astronomic ideas. Equally un- 
picturable in iny imagination is the seventh of the series, 
the world sketched by Radau. Again and again have 
I tried to construct it in thought, but every time have 
failed. Even Jensen in his great work gives us for “ the 
place of the Convocation of the Gods*' {Dn~azag), only 
a pitch-dark cavern in the thin crust of his sea-filled 
hemispherical earth, and has no place for Hades but 
another cavern located in the same thin crust and oddly 


^ The reader is earnestly requested to turn to these diagrams and 
to note their striking divergencies. 

(1) Isaac Myer, Qabalah, Phil., 1888, p. 448. 

(2) Hommel, Babyloniecher Uraprung der Aegyptiachen CuUuTt 1892, 

p. 8. IIPKICI 

(3) Hommel, At^fadtze und Abhandlungeny 1901, Th. iii, 847* 

(4) Jensen, Koamologie, dar Bohylonwr^ 1890, appendix. 

{5) Maspero, Dm,mi qf C^ization, 1892, p. 543. 

(6) Whitehouse, art. “Cosmogony,” Hastings’ Diet, of the Bibte, 

(7) Hugo Radau, The Creation-Story of Oeneaia^ 1902, p. 56. 

RrofesaOr Hommel’s second is a marked improvement on his first. Iti 
connection with it he prints a generous reference to the present Writer. 
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enougli f^r above the cave of the gode.^ Surely ther^ is 
a call fof new attempts to think the thoughts of these 
ancient Semites after them. 

For the reconstruction of the Babylonian universe we 
have no less than twelve most valuable data derived from 
the study of ancient Babylonian texts. These will now be 
enumerated, and that the enumeration may command the 
greater confidence I shall connect with each of them one 
or more references to equivalent statements by experts of 
high authority in this field. Here follow the data : — 

(1) In the Babylonian conception of the universe the 
earth occupied the central place. Winckler expressly calls 
the earth “ the accepted centre ” of the planetfHry system 
of this people.*-* 

(2) The northern half of the earth was viewed as the 
upper, the southern as the under. The former was 
associated with light and life, the latter with darkness 
and death. Winckler remarks : — The South and the 
Underworld are identical.” * 

(3) The upper or northern half of the earth was regarded 
os consisting of seven stages {tupuJeati)^ ranged one above 
another in the form of a staged pyramid. Speaking of 
the staged temple of Nippur, Sayce observes: — “It was 
a model of the earth, which those who built it believed to 
be similarly shaped, and to have the form of a mountain 
whose peak penetrated the clouds.” * 

^ flenaen’s djagratn, anglicised in terminology and much enlarged, 
vmy be Been in Worcester’s Oenenui in the Light of Modem KnowMgt^ 
opposite p. 109. 

^ HimmeU wnd WeUfnbUd der Bdbylonier ale Orwndlage der Weltan- 
schauung und Mythologie oiler VUlker, Von Dr. Hugo Winckler, Leipaig, 
mi, p. 34. 

i* IdentiBoh ist oleo Siiden und Unterwelt auch hier wie bei unaerer 
koBmiecheD Ausrichtung der Erdoohse” (pi24)> 

Lecturee, 1903, p. 374. See also Boscawen, in the Oriental 
and JBihlical Journal, Chicago, 1884, p. 118. For interesting panlhds 
eee lietherby. Architecture, Myeticiem, and Myth, London, 18S^ The 
exiatenoe in Egypt of a type of pyramid witfti eloping etagea, and tli4 
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(4) In like manner the antarctic or under of the 
earth was supposed to consist of seven stages corm^nding 
to those of the upper half. As Jensen expresses it : — ** The 
seven tupukati of the underworld are a facsimile of the 
seven tupukati of the overworld/’ ^ 

(6) Like the quadrilateral tt^mples modelled after it, the 
earth of the Babylonians was four - cornered. In this 
particular it agreed with the conception ascribed to the ^ ' 
ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, Chinese, and to the Indo- 
Aryans of the Rig-veda period/^ 

(6) In Babylonian thought, Winckler says, “there were 
seven heavens and seven hells.” “ This belief is one of 
untraceable antiquity. Writing on this subject, Hommel 
remarks — “The idea of the seven heavens seems to go 
back to the beginnings of Semitic culture.” * 

(7) Above the seventh heaven was another, the “ highest 
heaven,” that of the fixed stars ; called by the Babylonians 

clear traces in India of a conception of the earth as spheroidal in figure 
despite a series of rising zones or retreating mountain-terraces upon ita 
surface, suggest that the stages of the Babylonian earth should not 
be mentally pictured as necessarily implying their possession of the 
sharply angular outline presented by a staged temple, or by the figure 
in our diagram. It is quite possible that in Babylonian thought the 
quadrangularity of the earth was largely a conscious and deliberate 
emphasizing of the cardinal points of the heavens and earth, and that 
its pyramidal form in architecture was as conscious and deliberate 
a deviation from supposed reality as are with us the parallel meridians 
and flat zones of a Mercator’s Chart of the world. Moreover, as the 
celestial spheres are of a substance so crystalline as to be absolutely 
invisible to men, so the rising stages of the earth are to be viewed as 
less and less grossly material, until at length all appearanoe of 
materiality vanishes, leaving the highest as invisible (save in the oaoe 
of a divinely sent trance. Genesis xxviii, 12), as are the heavens in whiph' 
they are lost, 

^ DU Koemologie der Bahylonier, Strassburg, 1890, p. 176. 

** Sayoe, loc, cit. ; also, Encydopmdia BiMica, ii, ool. 1148 j C. Puin^, J 
in RivUia Qtoyraf, lud., 1895, p. 12; H. W. Wallis, Th€ Ownvdfiyy pf 
iht Big*vedat London, 1887, P- 112; F. L. Pull4, Cartogrt^fia deW 
1901.11,18. . 

* “ Was die obere Welt hat, hat auoh die untere. Es giebt demidl 
aieben Bhamel and sieben HOllen oder HoUenstufen “ (op. oit., p. 84). 

* "Die Aatronomie der alien Chaldaer," in Aualand, 1891. p. 381. 
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the ** heaven of Anu/’ afW the name of the oldest and ^ 
highest of their gods.^ * 

(8) This eighth heaven was divided by the Zodiac into 
two corresponding portions^ an upper, or Arctic, and an 
under, or Antarctic. At the pole of the former Anu had 
his palaoe and throne.^ 

(9) In Babylonian thought the north pole of the heavens 
was the true zenith of the cosmic system, and the axis of 
the system upriglit ; consequently, as among the ancient 
Egyptians and Indo- Aryans, the diurnal movements of the 
sun and moon were regarded as occurring in a horizontal 
plane. Speaking of the Babylonians Maspcro says — “ The 
general resemblance of their theory of the uiiiv^^rse to the 
Egyptian theory leads me to believe that they, no less than 
the Egyptians, for a long time believed that the sun and 
moon revolved round the earth in a horizontal plane.” ^ 

(10) Proceeding outward from the central earth, the 
order of the seven known planets was os follows : Moon, 
Sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn.* That their 
respective distances from the earth were not uniform was 
already known. Such at least seems to be the opinion of 
Winckler, and certainly is that of Hommel.’^ 

(11) In order to pass from the upper half of the earth 
to its under half, that is, from the abode of living men to 
the abode of the dead, it was necessary to cross a body of 
water, which on every side separated the two abodes. This 

' Winckler, p. 34 ; also Jeremia8, Dan Alte TzsUimtiU im LicTUe des 
alUfi OrieTUA, Leipzig, 1904, p. 10. 

* Winckler, p. 36; Jensen, p. 24; A. Jeremias, p. 27, “Der Site 
Ann's i8t der nOrdlich vom Tierkreis gelegene Himmel mit dem Nordpd 
dee Himmels als Mittelpunkt. Dort ist Bern Thron.” 

* Dawn GiviliTotion, p. 544 ; of. Robert Spence Hardy, Legends 
a^hfioriea of the Buddhiete, London, 1866, pp. 85-89 ; L. A. Waddell, 
ine Buddhim qf Thibet, 1895, p. 78 ; W. P. W’arren, The Oradte of the 
Bunam Race, Boston, 1885, pp. 191 P. 

* Winckler, p. 35. Hommel calls it **die uralte feste Anordswlg” 
{AvfiBtxe and Ahhandlungen, iii, 375-383). 

* See Winckler, p. 34. ** In immer grOseerem Abstand von der Slrde** 
is the language of Hommel in his Ined der Seiig/en, p. 38. 
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THE BABYLONIAN UNIVERSE. 

nW- 8ll 

The upright central line is the polar axis of the heavens and earth. 
The two seven-staged pyramids represent the earth, the upper being ' 
the abode of living men, the under one the abode of the d^. The 
separating waters are the four seas. The seven inner homooentiio i 
globes are respectively the domains and special abodes of Sin, Shamaah, 
Nabu, Iditar, Kerghl, Marduk, and Ninib, each being a * world^^rtikr ’ 
in his own planetary sphere. The outermost of the sphetts, that of 
Ann and Da, is the heaven of the fixed stars. The axis from ootttra 
to senttb is *the Way of Anu'; the axis from centre to nhdh^ ^tho 

Wayoffia.* 
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explains the language of Dr. A. Jeremias, where he says — 
“When one sails out upon the ooean, one finally comes 
down into the Underworld.” ^ 

(12) According to Diodorus Siculus (ii, 31), the Baby- 
lonians considered that twelve designated stars south of 
the Zodiac stood in the same relation to the dead as do the 
twelve corresponding stars north of the Zodiac to men still 
in the land of the living. This representation clearly 
makes the living and the dead the residents respectively 
of antipodal surfaces of one and the same heaven -inclosed 
earth. In like manner, in the Creation Tablets (V, 
line 8), Anu and Ea are antipodally located gods, the 
former having his palace and throne at the "'north pole 
of the heavens, the latter his palace and throne at the 
south pole.® 

Such then, according to latest scliolarship, are the funda- 
mental features of the ancient Babylonian world-concept. 
The task of combining them is simple. One can but 
wonder that there should have been such mistakes and 
such delay in effecting the due adjustment. In the diagram 
accompanying this paper each requirement of the twelve 
enumerated propositions is fully met. The upright central 
line represents the polar axis of the heavens and earth in 
perpendicular position. The two central seven -staged 
pyramids represent respectively the upper and lower 
halves of E-KUR, the earth. The seven dotted half- 
circles above the earth represent the “seven heavens” of 
the planets; the corresponding hemispheres below the 
earth the “ seven hells.” The outermost sphere, the upper 
half cut away, as were the seven heavens, to show the 
interior of the system, is of course the all-including starry 

^ Op. oit., p. 10 ; also, his ** HdUe uiul Paradies bei den Babylonier ” 
(Det aUe OrieiU, Jahrg. i, Heft 8, S. 14 ff.) ; also F. Jeremias, in Ohantspie 
da la Sanssaye’s Lekrbueh der Meligion$guehiehUt 2nd ad., 1905, Bd* U 
8. ; Tiele, Hiitovre Comiparit dea Anetennes Beliffwns, p. 177* 

* Winokler, Altorientaltaehe Forachunffen, Leipzig, 1902, p. 90L 
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sphere girdled by the m|4y-maii8ioned Zodiac,^ and madB 
seintillant by the appointed aitral watchers who keep their 
patient vigils one half above the living, one half above the 
antipodal dead. 

How wonderful a world-view was this ! How perfect 
the symmetries of the system. Its duplex centre lived on 
in Pythagorean thought as “ Earth and Counter-earth.*^ * 
Doubtless it influenced Plato wlien in the Timaaus he filltid^ 

“ To Earth, then, let us assign the form of a cube.” It still 
lives on in the four-cornered earth of the New Testament^ 
and in that of the Mohammedan teaching. Its heavens 
lived on in the “homocentric** “crystalline spheres** of the 
Creek astronomers, and through the influence of Ptolemy *s 
Almagest, shaped the thinking of all savants, philosophers^ 
and poets till the days of Copernicus. Dante*H heavens 
are those of Ptolemy, and Ptolemy’s are those of the 
ancient worshippers of Anu and Sin. Their music is still 
audible, their form still visible, in Milton’s Ode to the 
Nativity. 

But while the presence of this highly mathematical 
world-concept is thus traceable through millenniums, its 
origin was among a people antedating the Babylonians* 
A truer name, therefore, for the system would be, the 
Pre-Babylonian. The East-Semi tes received it from their 
predecessors in the possession of the Euphratean valley, 
the Akkado-Sumerians. At least such is the opinion and 
the teaching of our highest experts.* Did the system 
originate among these non - Semitic predecessors in the 
valley ? This has been assumed, but no man can pretend 
to know. 

^ The * lunar mansions ’ of astrology are all within the Zodiac. 

® The often misunderstood iarrlx^wy; O. F. Gruppe, Die 

homMcht SyvtenM, der GWeehen, Berlin, 1861, p. 82. Correctly underatood 
hy Cioero, Tusc. Disp,, i, 28, 68. 

* H. Zimmern, Die Ktilinechr^en und daa AUe TeHament, A\ifl. iii^ 
1902, & 849. 
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XXIII. 

A HITTITE CUKEIPOBM TABLET FROM BOGHAZ ZEVIi^ 

By the rev. professor A. H. SAYCE. 

A PORTION of a Hittite cuiieiforiii tablet from 

Keui has oome into my poHsession, which in showti 
by its contents to belong to the same tablet an that of 
which I have published another portion in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907 (pp. 919, 920). The 
original tablet must have been a very large one, and 
probably contained a complete list of the otierings to 'be 
made to the various deities in the Hittite pantheon. 
It thus resembled the great inscription of Meher Kapussi^ 
near Van, in which wc find a similar list of the ofterings 
to be made to the Vannic gods (J.R.A.S., New Ser., xiv, 3 
(1882), pp, 461 sqq.). As I have already stated in the 
Journal for last April, p. 548, the new fragment enables 
me to correct some of the readings in my copy of the 
first fragment. 

The following is a transliteration of the cuneiform 
text : — 

Obverse. 

1. . -is-sa pa at (^) ... 

2. , . -sa-an khu-ub-ru . . . 

8. [I] wa<ak-sur ni-ma I wa-ak-sur . . , 

\pne\ one ... ... 

4. ARKI-SU^MA la-a-be-is si-pa-an-[ti] . . . 

After this providing (D [thy] tithe (?).., 

5. tu-el ti-ya-ma si-ip-(zi)-ya a-na . . , f 

. ^ ... for [the god . . .] 
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6. si-pa-an da-aa-fi^ I LU I GUD 

the tithe (?) irvayeat tfym ait : 1 aheep, 1 ox 

EBURU-ya $rC*^a] . . . 
of the grass for [the god . . .] 

7. LU a-na AN IM 6i-ne-e I LTJ 

^ 1 sheep for Sandes of the flocks (?) ; 1 sheep 

n a-na AN . . . 

/ . i f^ 

LU a-na AN Na-an-ni AN UH BAN-DA 

1 sheep for the goddess Nanni the deity of the lusty flock 
zi-ip . . . 

9. AN-MES AMIL-MES ya-[aH ?]-^i-iH-sa-an (?) 
gods (tf‘) men . . . 

an-da ka . . . 

10. nu V GAR * a-na X ta-khi(0 . . . 

for 5 measures of . . for 10 ... 

wi-ya . . . 

[/'>^] 

11. AN IM da-a-i ARKI-SU-[MA la]-a-kba-an-ni-[us 

Sandes I have set, A fter this the . . . 

si-pa-an-ti] 

[as thy tithe']. 

12. nu I GUD . . GIS-KARAN su-[un].na-[an-zi] . . . 

For \ ox . . wine mayest thou 

18. zi-ru-bi-in-ni bi-ib-[ru] . . ya khu . . . 

. . . a casket 

14. khu-u-i-ba sa(?) sarri (?) su-un-na-an-zi . . . 

therihs(?) of(?)theking(?) mayest thou 

15. la^kha-an-ni-us si-pa-an-ti 

the , as thy tithe, 

16. I LU KU-MAL a-na AN Ar-ga«a^pa 

One sheep male for the god Argdpa 

^ ^ Bi-pa-[an-ti da-an-zi] 

as [thy] tithe [offer] \ 
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17. ' a-na AN Ar>ga-a-pa^ 'V>Ba DIN (?) ea 

to the god Avgwpa * ' for the preaervaHon (t) of 
DIN(?)-ti . . . 
thy life (?) {give it ] ; ** ' 

18. na-at SI bi-ra-an da-a-i GIS in ,» 

this liefore the table I Jutve set. A vxtoden , . 

19. khu-i-ba-an-da a-ua I GAB *. 

> # 

the riba (/) . . for o 7 t^^ measure of ^ 

da-a-khu-u-ut-[ta] . . * 

appointed . . \hefore'\ 

20. AN Ar-ga-pa da-a-i ARKI-SU-MA 

the god Arqapa I have set. After this 

[la-a-kha-an-ni-us] 
the . . . 

21. Hi-pa-aii-ti narii-nia ANA (?) nam-ma-an . . 

as thy tithe . . for (?) ... 

22. na-as-ta bi-ib-ru AN Ai‘-ga-[a-pa] 

in {?) these ea8Jcet(s ?) A rgapa 

23. ARKI-SU-MA la-kha-ni-us [si-pa-an-ti] 

after this the ... as thy tithe, 

24. Na-at BIT MAS (?) AN A . . 

This house of the lord (?) the god A . . 

26. nu V GAR ♦ ... 

for 5 measures of , , ... 

Reverse. 

2. ba-ba-a . . . 

3. nu I GAR KUL 

for one measure of seed 

4. nu i-na . . . 

to he in ... 

6. BU-ub-bi-ya-akh-khi I GAR 
. , , one measure 

[nam-ma-an ?] 


190B. 
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6. ANA (?) nam-ma-an OlS«ElARAN-ya sa . . . 

for (?) ... of vovne . . . 

7. 8u-ub-bi-ya-akh-kha-an zi . . . 

. . ... 

1 * — - - 

-iz-zi-ya LU-ya i-na . . . 

maic (?) ftheep in ... 

Al-khi-su-wa iiius(?)-Ha GIS AL-PU 
^ the god Alkhienwa ... a porf orated cup (?) 
PU . . . 

a perforation . . . 

10. si-pa-an da-an-zi a-na I GIS ir-ri-iH-8a-[an] . . . 

the tithe offer ; for one ... ... 

11. GIS-KARAN UD-AB-A BAR ub-ni GIS-KU 

of wine . . . halfonnhni, ofbox-V)Ood(?) 

BAR ub-ni . . . 

half an ubni . . . 

12. I QlS-nu-ur-ina I DUK kab-bi-iw DUK 

one fig^ one Icabbifi-vesHel, an 

ab-bar-nia-[a8] . . . 

abtxirmaS’VeHfiel^ .... 

13. I DUK kab-bi-in 1 DUK bar-ina-as QIS-KIB 

one k,’VeftHel, one barman-veanel, . . herbs, 

I ta 

one . . . 

14. , . zu-wa-as ANA (?) ma-da-at-as I 

. . . for tribute (?), one 

ga-qi-[ak-ya] . . . 

16. [iiam-ma?]-an ANA(?) nam-ma-an GlS-KARAN^ya 

. . . for (?) ... of win^ 

sa (?) . . . 


16. jAN Al-khi]-su-wa 
god AUthi»«Am 


Ba-ma4LiajD si-pa-an-da . . . 
Sama-Swmai bywayof tithe . ■ • 
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17. . . [GIS.KAB]AN- BIJ;UN be-*.ai BlT-ri 
. . of wine eupa in(f)thehotm . . . 

US . . . 


ir. . ku-is-ki o-iz-za MUR-QA gj; . 

. . . as it was a Imok house 

19. . . . - 7.1 

•A 

• 


20 . . kha (0-i*l)a-as-sa-aii naiu-iria ar 

there upon (^) ... 

[GIS KARAN] 

\of v^inel 

21. [UD-ABJ-A BAR ub-ni GIS-KU BAR ub-nl . . . 

halfannhni, ofbox-wood{l) halfanvhni . . . 

22. ^ [I GIS-nu-ur-]ma DUK kab-bi-i-w DUK 

[one jig\ a kahhis-vesnel, an 

ab-bar-[ma-as] . . 

a.-veftnel , . 

23. [DUKkab-bi-ij-iw DUK ab-bar-ma-as GIS-[KIB] . . . 

[a h-ve88el\ an a.-^nel of , . wood . . . 


The chief interest of the tablet lies in the names of the 
Hittite deities which it contains. Sandes, who was 
identified with tlie Syrian Hadad, comes first, as he does 
in the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions ; as god of 6int^ 
which is probably the Assyrian z(ni or zin% ‘ flock/ he is 
associated with Nanni, the goddess of ‘the flock/ The 
name of the goddess occurs in the native hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, where, as I have shown (P.S/B.A., November, 
1906, p. 228), she is ideographically represented by ths 
picture of a heap of corn, and must therefore have been 
a goddess of the peasantry. The name of Argfi^pa appears 
for the flrst time, and^g^I^isuwa is a correction o|^ the 
name which I read Alkhiswa in my last paper. 
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Obverse. 

4. As I have already stated in the for April 

(1908), p. 648, arki-8u~ma is the correct reading of the 
characters which I have wrongly given as KUR JSTib-irf-ma 
my last paper (Two Hittite Cuneiform Tablets, 
J.B.A.S., October, 1907, pp. 913-21), which I will hence- 
forth refer to as THCT. It is possible that namma 
in Rev, 20 is the Hittite equivalent of the Aissyrian 
formula. 

Labels is the nominative, of which lahin is the accusative, 
in one of the tablets found by Chantre at Boghaz Keui, 
and copied by Scheil (S. i, 3, 8 ; in 1. 7 we probably have 

For sipa in the probable sense of tithe see THCT, p. 916. 
In my note, however, the reference to ‘the city Khattu-sipa' 
must be omitted, since a comparison of the passage with 
other tablets from Boghaz Keui which I have since 
examined has made it clear that the paragraph must be 
read : Mdn atus (ALU) Arinna& (ALU) Kliattu-si pa-izzi 
nu AMEL GIS-PA lali zirridis-san k}talzai-8u{m), ‘ This 
I the king of Arinna have sent by way of gift for the 
people of the city of the Hittites to the scribe, collecting (?) 
it from the towns.’ ^ 

6. For tuel see Yuzoat, Obv, 2. 10. The sense remains 
as obscure as ever. 

The scribe has inverted the two component parts of the 
character zi, 

6. ‘ A grass-fed ’ as opposed to a ‘ stall-fed ox ' is meant. 
The passage serves to fix the meaning of the suffix -ya. 

7. as 1 have said, is probably borrowed from the 
Assyrian zini, 

8. The goddess Nanni or Nana is mentioned in the native 
hieroglyphic texts of Hamath and Mer‘ash. According to 

^ 9 of the seme tablet the reading hha muat be oorreoted iato 

paeMge being ALU pa-iui nu AMEL GlS-PA aiue MdR, 
way of gift to the city I the king have despatched to the floriba' 
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the claaaical Rhrittera. Nana was the daughter of the 
Sangarius and the mother of Attys. Naneis^ formed like 
Artemeis, is a name found in the Greek inscriptions of 
Cilicia. 

9. Since -anda is the adverbial termination, my division 
of the words here is probably incon*ect. Anda, hoWover, 
seems to be an independent word in ScHElL, i, Obv, 9, 12. 

10. ' The preposition nu is n^plaoed by the Assyrian 
in line ] 9. 

I am unable to identify the obanicter which follows 
OAR. In Rev. 8 its place is taken by KUL, ‘ seed/ so that 
it must signify something of the same sort. A comparison 
of the whole passage with 1. 19 and Rev, 5, 6 goes to 
show that the sense is ‘ reckoned at one gar of . . 

for 10 . . .’ 

11. My suggestion in THCT that lakhannius may 
signify ‘ products ’ must be given up. 

12. The verb mnna is probably connected with 
mnussan in the tablet Belck, 1. S. 

18. For ‘ a casket/ see THCT, p. 917. 

14. In THCT khuiba seems to be the phonetic 
equivalent of TIK-TI, ‘the ribs.' The two characters 
which follow are partly obliterated, and my reading of 
them is probably incorrect. 

16. For KU-MAL, ziha'ni, * male,' see W.A.L v, 12, 1. 

Instead of DIN, i.e. baladhUy we may read khiy the 

word being kh i-m-khi. In Rev. 9, however, the sign for 
khi is differently formed, and I would therefore identify 
the character we have here with DIN. 

17. If nat refers to the sheep, it must be singular and 
not plurAl. In 1. 24 it is clearly singular. 

For biran os the equivalent of the Assyrian 
see THCT, p. 917. 

19. Since •anda is the adverbial termination, the 
meai|4ng would be * rib-like ’ if khuiba signifies ' rib/ 

DaJdiu^ which I believe to be the causative of da, 'to set* 
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or * appoint/ is found in the ' Yuzgat ' tablet in the com- 
pound verb nakhd-daklikhii, where we also find doJchJckfin 
and dakhkhu-da. 

For the passive participle kuitta, ‘made/ see Yuzgat, 
Obv. 16, Rev. 8, 19. 

Namma can hardly be the adverb ‘ thereupon ' 
here, ^as in Rev. 20. In Rev. 15 it seems to be written 
nmmman. My explanation of y as the preposition aim 
is very doubtful ; elsewhere in the Hittite tablets it denotes 
the numeral ‘one.* As Kiamman is followed by GIS- 
KARAN-ya in Rev. 6, it is possibU^ that the phrase means 
‘ cup by cup.* We can hardly associate with namma the 
NAM-tca which precedes ERU, ‘ copper,* in S^HEIL, Obv. 6. 

22. In THCT 7ia-ta appears to signify ‘in this (casket)* ; 
consequently nae-ta ought to be ‘ in these.* 

Reverse. 

5. The native hieroglyphic texts would suggest that 
8ubbiya~khkhi means the dances performed by the 
Corybants in honour of the gods. 

8. AbbS-zziya may be derived from abbi, ‘ father,* and 
so mean ‘ a sheep that is a fatlier.* 

9. The present tablet shows that my reading of the 
god’s name must bo corrected, i5:y representing ^y, su, 
and not iA. 8ii is written plainly in this line. 

If the character which follows the name of the god is 
a single one, it would more naturally bt^ uz than mue. It 
may, however, be faultily written for ee (or khi) hhu. 
It can hardly be intended for im. 

11* What the ideographs UD-AB-A signify I do not 
know. Some species of wine is intended. 

The ubni will be a Hittite measure. 

QIS-KU is the Assyrian v/rkarinu, W,A,I. ii, 46, 4. 

12. Kabbie is probably borrowed from the Assyrian 
qahutUf qabndtS, * goblets.* There is also an Assyrian word 
hiibum, signifying a ' com- vessel.' 
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IS. The scribe has omitted ah before bar. 

GIS'KIB is stated to be ‘ the herb ripkhu ' in W.A.I. ii, 
23, 21. 

14. Madatan is possibly the Assyrian mandahtu, 
Tnadattu, ‘tribute.’ On the other hand, analogy would 
indicate that f is ‘ one ’ rather than ana, ‘ for ’ ; sey ttote 
on Ohv. 21. In Scheil, i, Ohv, 13, we find the acowAtive 
singular [ma-yia-af-ta-an. 

(Taqi[akya] is completed from Yuzuat, Rev. 31. 

1(1. I suppose Saina-Samsi to be the name of a man 
who is addressed by tlu> writer of the tabletl' It may, 
however, be a title of the god Alkhisuwa. 

18. For Icuh-l'i, the present participle with suffixed H, 
see kuit-l’i, the .Srd person singular of the verb, with the 
same suffix, in Yuzoat, Ohv. 19, Rev, 39. Knie-H is found 
in Chanthe, iii (1), 9. 

For bi-i-e-it, the Assyiian hit, see YuauT, Obv. 21, etc., 
and CiiANTRE, iii, 11. Ri-l-e-[it], with determinative of 
‘ divinity,’ must also be read in ScHElL, i. Rev, 1 ; a few 
lines lower down (1. 0) we have (AN) hi-i-e-it 
In the present passage ‘ the house of brick ’ corresponds 
with ‘ house of the god ’ in the Scheil tablet, the genitive, 
according to rule, preceding the word which governs it. 



9fijl A HITTITE CUNEIFOBX TABLET FBOK BOSaAZ KBUL 

Obverse. 







A UrraiTE OUKEirORlf TABLET FBOK BMHAE KEOT. 9$6 
Revebse. 
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STUDIES 19 A9CIENT INDIA9 XEDIOIHl. 

Bi A. F RUIXiLF HOERNLE. 

IV ‘—THE COMPOSITION OF THE CARAKA SAMHITA. 
AND THE LITERARY METHODS OF THE ANCIENT 
INDIAN MEDICAL WRITERS. (-4 »tuiy , in textual 
criticism^) * 

rpHE fact of tlie Caraha Satahitd, or the Medical Com- 
pendium of Charaka, being a compoHite work is well 
known at the present day. The work is the joint pro- 
duction of two medical men, Charaka and Dn^habala, 
both natives of Kashmir, and living in that country, 
probably one in the second, the other in the eighth century 
of our era. Charaka’s share itself claims to be no more 
than an edition of an earlier work by Agnive^. This 
man, being one of the traditional six disciples of Punarvasu, 
called Atreya or son of Atri, is said to have reduced to 
writing the oral teachings of his master, an event which 
must have occurred at some time in the sixth century 
before our era. Charaka^s edition of Agnive6a*s work 
bears the name of Samkitdt or Compendium, while the 
earlier work of Agnive^a is called a Tantra^ or treatise 
or textbook. It seems probable that Agnivefo wrote 
a series of such treatises on the several branches of 

' For No. 1, 8oe this Journal for 1906, pp. 283 ff. 5 and for No. II, this 
J&wmcU for 1900, pp. 915 ff.. and 1907, pp. 1 tf. ; for No. Ill, see ArMv 
fur Oekhichtt der Medizin, vol, 1, pp. 29 ff. 

“ The following texts are quot^ in this paper : AH = AftflAga Hfdaya, 
let ed., Kunte, 1880 (in2vols.); AB = A9taiiga Ssihgraha, Boiiihay, 
Baka, 1810, 2 vols. ; CS»=Caraka SaihhiUi, 2nd ed., Jiv&nanda, 1806$ 
C.OS s= Cakradatta, Cikitsita Samgraha, ed. T). A U. Sen ; * 

MfidhAva Nidlna, 8rd ed.. Jivftnanda, 1901 ; MS=MadhavaSid<U»yoga^ 
Anandakama ed., 1894 ; SS=sSnkuta SamhitA, 3rd ed. , JtvAnanda, 188II* 
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Medioine as taught by his master Atreya in the ancient 
^University* of Taxila, in the extreme north-west of India. 
What Charaka did was to combine the substance of these 
treatises into a single SamJdta, or Compendium. For 
some reason or other, now no longer known, he was 
unable to finish his work. Some six centuries later it was 
completed by Dndhabala. This complementary portion, 
however, was no longer a compendious edition of the 
treatises of Agnive^a, but as Dridhabala liimself informs us 
(CS. viii, 12, V. 79, p. 930), a compilation from the works 
of several medical men wlio had written standard works 
on medicine between his own time and that of Charaka. 
The foremost among these men was the celebrated 
Vagbhata the elder, counted in medical tradition equal 
to Charaka and Su^ruta, who had published a Sayhgraha, 
or Summary of Medicine, based mainly on the works of 
those two great authorities, but partly also on those of 
other men, such as Bheda and Kahkhayana.^ Besides 
Vagbhata I, Dridhabala drew largely on a work of the 
famous Vnnda, better known by his sobri(|uet Mndhava, 
or the Honeyed, apparently on account of the attractiveness 
of his writings, who in the seventh or eighth century had 
published his system of medicine, of which two parts, 
called respectively Roga~viniicaya on Pithology, and 
Siddhayoga on Therapeutics, have survived to the 
present day. 

The preceding statements may appear to be made in 
rather dogmatic form. But it should be understood that 
this form has been given them merely for the sake of 
convenience, so as to define more clearly the points at issue. 

* Both these meti were contemporaries of Atreya. Bhe^a* indeed* is 
said to have been one of his six disciples, and a unique manuscript 
of a which goes by his name has survived. This work must 

have been available to Y&gbhata I. But as no work of KAdkh ttyana 
now survives* it is doubtful whether Vftgbha^i drew on an aetoal 
work of his* or merely on quotations from it surviving in other works Of 
later date. 
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In reality they present no more than a working hypothesis^ 
which, however, is based, and, I think, is oonformable to 
all the evidence already available. Of such evidence we 
possess a not inconsiderable amount. It is explained in 
my “ Osteology of the Ancient Indians,’* and in the earlier 
numbers of these “ Studies.** It is not sufficient, however, 
to permit of a final decision, and the main object of the 
present “Study** is to present an additional body of 
entirely new evidence which strikingly confirms several 
of the main items of the hypothesis, while it conflicts 
with none of them. 

The present “ Study ** also contributes some important 
elements towards the settlement of another very perplexing 
(|ue8tion. We know that Dridhabala contributed about 
one-third of the contents of the work which now p^sea 
under the name of Charaka’s Compendium (Caraka 
Samhitd), But we know only partially what particular 
portions of the work are comprised in that one-third. 
Dridhabala himself tells us (CS. vi, 28, vv, 273-6, p. 827) 
that he contributed two entire StJui'iia, or Sections, viz., 
the seventh and eighth, out of the eight sections of 
which the Compendium consists ; and that he also wrote 
seventeen out of the twenty-eight (or thirty, according to- 
another mode of reckoning) chapters of the sixth sectioD 
on Therapeutics (Cikitsita). The puzzle is to know 
exactly the identity of the seventeen chapters which 
Dridhabala claims for himself. It is common sense to 
assume that he simply appended his own seventeen 
chapters to the eleven (or thirteen) already existing, and 
that therefore he means to claim for himself the last 
seventeen chapters of the series of twenty-eight (or thirty) 
which constitute the Therapeutical Section. If we knew 
for certain the exact serial order of the chapters in that 
section as it left the hands of Dridhabala, there would 
be no difficulty in the matter. But the trouble is that 
tradition presents us with two serial orders, both lounA 
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in exiaiing manuscripts, which seriously conflict with one 
another. They are shown in the subjoined table ; — 


Table of the iwo Traditional Serial Orders.^ 


28- 

Series. 

30- 

Series. 

Column I, in Jivananda. 

Column II, in Gang^har. 


1 

Rasayana. 

Ra«tayana. 



V&jikarana. 

Vajikarana. 


(a) Eleven Chapters ascribed to Charaka. 


1 

3 

.7 vara. 

Jvara. 

2 

4 

Raktapitta. 

Gultna. 

RaktapittJi. 

(irulma. 

3 

5 

4 

6 

Prameha. 

Ptameha.M 

5 

7 

Kiii^tha. 

KuHtha. 

6 

8 

Yak^tnan or 

Yaksinan or Sosa. 

7 

0 

Ar^as. (b) 

Cnmada. 

8 

10 

Atisara. {d) 

Apa'^mara 

9 

11 

Visarfia. (/) 

K-sata-ksina 

10 

12 

Madatyaya. i .. v 
Dvivraniya. ) ' ' 

Svayathu or Sotha. 

11 

13 

Udara. 


(a) 


(b) Seventeen Chapters ascribed to Dviffhabala, 


12 

14 

Unmada. '] 


ArMUM. (b) 

13 

15 

Apasmara. 


Grahanl. \ 

14 

16 

K^ata-k^ina. 

■(a) 

Paiulu. < , . 

Hikka-HVUMa. ( ' ' 

15 

17 

Svayathu or ^otha. 

16 

18 

Udara. J 


Kasa. / 

17 

19 

Grahanl. \ 

Atlsura. (d) 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Paiidu. f 

Hikkil-^vasa. 1 * ' 

Chardi. (e) 

Visarpa. (/) 

20 

22 

KAsa. / 

vT } w 

21 

23 

Chardl. (e) 

22 

24 

vT)'” 


Madatyaya.) v 
Dvivraniya. J ' ' 

23 

25 


24 

26 

Trimarmlya. 

Trimarmlya. 

25 

27 

Urustambha. 

Crustambha. 

26 

28 

Vatavyadhi. 

Vatavyadhi. 

27 

29 

Vata^onita. 

Vata^oiiita. 

28 

30 

Yonivy’apad. 

Yonivyapad. 


^ Begarding the soaroes on which the Table is based, I may explain 
that Colnimi I has the support of the Summary List of the chapters, at 
the end of the Sutra SthanUf in the tWo manuscripts, Oovernment of 
India, No. 2003 (now in deposit with the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
p. 000 ; and (partially) India Office, No. 330, fl. 123. It is tanj^t in the 
commentary of Chakrap&Mdatta, at the end of the OHoitika AhdMat in 
Tubingen, No. 463, fol, 034&, and is adopted in the editions Of JflvManda 
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Ab will be Been, they agree with regard to ISie^'Bix 
initial, and the five concluding chapters of the section. 
The former, as one naturally expects, they uniformly 
ascribe to Charaka ; the latter, to Dri<lhabala. But 
respecting the serial order of the intermediate seventeen 
chafers (7-23), the two traditions greatly differ. One 
tradition makes the five chapters on aricia, heemorrhoids, 
atlsdniy diarrhcea, vlnarpa, erysipelas, mctdatyayay alco- 
holic disorders, and dvivranfya, twofold wounds, to 
follow the six initial chapters, and ascribes them to 
Charaka, while the other tradition replaces these chapters 
by the five on nnmdfUt, mental disorders, apusTna/ra, 
epilepsy, k>}at(t~1cHlna, consumptive disorders, ^ayatJiu, 
inflammatory swellings, and udava, abdominal enlarge- 
ments. What adds to the difliculty is that the earliest 
surviving commentator, Chakrapanidatta, supports the 
former tradition, while the latest edition with any pre- 
tence to a critical character — ^that of Gangadhar — adopts 
the latter tradition, and has, as we shall see presently, 
some very weighty evidence in favour of its choice. 

There is yet another, perhaps even more perplexing 
point connected with Dridhabala's complementing activity. 
He not only added one-third of the existing Compendium ; 
but he also revised the other two-thirds which Charaka 
wrote. That he did so, is absolutely certain For example, 
the first section, or Sdtra St/idrui, as now existing, con- 
cludes with a full inventory of the whole Compendium, 
inclusive of the two last sections and the whole of the 
twenty -eight (or thirty) chapters of the sixth section; 

and Abinas Chandra. Column ii has the support of the Summary List, 
in the manuscripts, Tubingen, No. 458, fol. 177a, Tubingen, No. 459, 
fol. and Deocan College, No. 925, fol. 93a ; also partially in India 
Offioe, No. 835, fol. 123. It has also the support of the actual order 
of the ehapters in the Oikitsita Stham.^ in all six manuscripts available 
to me, viz., Tub., 458 and 459, Ind. Off., 335 and 359, Deco., 925, and 
the old Nepal MS. (dated 303 n.e. = 1183 a.d.). It is adopted in the 
editions of Oanj^Adhar, and of the two Sens. 
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theii^lore, incluBive of the one -third contributed by 
Dridhabala. It is obvious that that inventory cannot 
have been compiled by Charaka, but is the work of 
Dridhabala. But further, there are certain passages, the 
phraseology of which, according to the same early com- 
mentator Chakrapanidatta, has been modified in what 
he calls the Kashmir Recension (kdhnira-imtlui) of the 
Compendium — which recension, there is good reason to 
believe, is referable to Dridhabala^s activity. In these 
circumstances one cannot help suspecting that what has 
happened in these particular passages, may have happened 
in others, without being noticed by the commentators. It 
should be added that in the passages themsWves, whether 
interpolated or merely modified, there is no indication 
whatsoever of their true authorship. It must be obvious 
that no correct view of the development of Indian medical 
science is possible so long as we are unable to distinguish 
what goes back to the early age of Charaka from what 
is no old^r than the comparatively recent time of 
Dndhabala. In the sequel I hope to show that the 
existing text does, after all, offer here and there certain 
undeniable indications, which, combined with a careful 
scrutiny of the context, enables one, to a great extent, 
to separate the original from the supervenient portions 
of the text. 

For the present experimental scrutiny, I have selected 
those portions of the Caraka Samhitd which are concerned 
with the diseases called gulma, or abdominal tumours. 
The pathology of these growths is explained in chapter iii, 
of the second section (CS., Nidmia Stftdiria, pp. 210-214), 
and its therapeutics in the corresponding chapter iii, bf 
the sixth section (CS., Cikitsita Stiidna, pp. 483-499). 
Both chapters are uniformly aseribed to Charaka by the 
medical tradition of India, and thus afford a suitable 
subject for the experiment. 

It will be convenient to begin with a brief analysiB 
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of the two chapters. The pathological chaptei^ 1trtlieh» 
with the exception of the two concluding verses, is written 
in prose, is divided into twenty-one paragraphs.^ 

§ 1 enumerates the live kinds of guLrruiy which are due 
to disorder of one humour (air), of two humours in com- 
plication (air-bile, and air-phlegm), of three humours in 
combination (air, bile, phlegm), and of the blood. 

§§ 2 and 8 give a summary of the chapter, Atreya, 
at the request of Agnivcba, explaining (1) the causes, 
(2) premonitory conditions, (3) symptoms, (4) troubles, 
(5) remedies of gnhiia. 

§ 4 enumerates the causes of an air-tumour, such as 
fever, unsuitable use of drugs, but especially irregularities 
in diet, sexual indulgence, and conduct generally. 

§ 5 describes the symptoms of an air-tumour, the air- 
humour gathering in the intestines, and consolidating into 
.i sort of ball, in any of live localities, viz., in the upper, 
middle, lower, and two lateral regions of the abdomen. 

§ 6 describes the troubles (vedivnd) of an air-tumour, 
which may vary in intensity, and consist in the feeling of 
being bitten by ants or pricked by needles, fever in the 
evening, dryness in the mouth, shortness of breath, pains 
in various parts of the body, difficulties in digesting, dark 
discoloration of the skin, eyes, excreta, etc. 

§§ 7 and 8 describe the conditions of an air-tumour 
when complicated with disorders of the bile-humour. In 
that case, the tumour, now briefly called bile-tumour, feels 
soft and yielding. It arises from eating things sour, salty, 
hot, dry, etc., and is recognized by a greenish or yellowish 
discoloration, while in other respects the general conditions 
are much like those of the simple air-tumour. 

§§ 9-1 la describe similarly the phlegm-tumour, which 
howevef feels firm and hard, arises from greasy, heavy, 

^ I adopt, for the sake of convenient reference, the divisions into 
paragraphs of the JWananda edition of 1896, though it is by no means 
perfect. 

J.B.A.B. 1908. 


65 
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0 (jld food, etc., and is recognized by a whitish 
discoloration. 

§ 11& states that a tumour which arises from the con- 
cun'ent disorders of all three humours is incurable. 

§§ 12-16 describe the blood-tumour, which is caused by 
disorders in the menstrual discharge, and therefore occurs 
only in women, whence the ignorant are misled to suspect 
pregnancy. 

§ 17 enumerates certain premonitory conditions. 

§§ 18 and 19 explain that every tumour begins with 
a disorder of the air-tumour, and repeats that a so-called 
concurrence-tumour is incurable. 

§ 20 gives some general directions respecting the treat- 
ment of tumours ; that lubricants, sudorifics, emetics, and 
enemas should Ixj first resoited to for regulating the air- 
tumour, because when that is done the disorders of the 
other tumours are easily dealt with. 

§ 21 repeats, in a versified form, the prose directions 
given in § 20. 

§ 22 briefly summarizes, once more, the contents of the 
chapter, as being the number, causes, symptoms, pre- 
monitory conditions, and remedial treatment of gulTna, 

There are two incongruous points in this professedly 
pathological account of the tumours, which cannot fail to 
attract our attention at once. In the first place, §§ 2 and 
8 duplicate § 22. Both profess to give a summary of the 
contents of the chapter, but while § 22 enumerates them 
in the actual order in which they stand in the chapter, 
§§ 2 and 3 assign to the premonitory conditions a place 
which they do not occupy in the chapter. Paragraphs 
2 and 3, therefore, are suspect ; and in the sequel we shaU 
find this suspicion confirmed by an indication that the 
whole introductory portion, consisting of §§ 1-3, id the 
work, either wholly or in a revised form, of Dridhabala. 

In the second place, §§20 and 21, containing as they 
do directions regarding the treatment of tumours, impress 
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one as being out of place in a chapter on the pfth^gy 
of those growths, and as belonging rather to the dbapter 
on their therapeutics. As a matter of fact, on referring 
to the Afftaii^a Sariigraha of Yagbhato the elder, we find 
that the whole of § 20 occurs verbatim in that work 
at the commencement of the sixteenth chapter on the 
therapeutics of gidma. And similarly, on referring to 
Madhava's great work on therapeutics, called Siddhayoga, 
wo find the whole of § 21 verbally repeated, as verse 2, 
at the beginning of its thirtieth chapter on the treatment 
('f gulma. If we further remember that § 20 and § 21 
are duplicates, § 21 being substantially only a versified 
version of the prose statement in § 20, it is difficult to 
decline the conclusion that whoe\ er wrote those two .con- 
cluding paragraphs, 20 and 21 , copied them verbatim from 
the Anfavga Samgraha and Siddhuyoga respectively.^ If 
this be so, they cannot have been written by Charaka, 
but must have been added to his pathological chapter by 
the re visor Dridhabala, who, on his part, copied them 
from the works of Vagbhata the elder, and Mddhava. 
As a corollary, we have the interesting chronological 
information that Dridhabala is posterior not only to 
Vagbhata I, but also to Madhava. It might be objected, 
as an alternative hypothesis, that Charaka wrote the two 
paragraphs, and that Vagbhata, whose therapeutic chapter 
is in prose, quoted the prose version from § 20, while 
Madhava, who wrote in verse, quoted the versified duplicate 

^ The faotB eeem to be these : VA.gbhata 1 (in AB., vol. ii, jk. 89, 
ll. 8-12) oompreseecl in prone the nubstance of Charaka’s versified retnarkfl 
in verses 18-25 of his thera^ieutic chapter (p. 485), preserving a few 
catchwords {Jitvd, mdrufam, etc.). Afterwards M&dha\a turned the 
compressed prose version once more into verse (MS., p. 261, vv« 
and 4n doing so preserved the same catchwords (mdrtUe, wjUe, etc.). 
Still l^r, Dp4habala added the prose of VagbhaUi I and the verse ol 
Mftdhava to Oharaka's genuine Niddmi (as §§ 20 and 21, p. 214), withoci 
aj^tarently realising, not only that the prose and verse versions wen 
duplicates, but that both these versions themselves were actual^ 
duplicates of Gharaka’s own genuine verses in his CikUBU/a chapter. 
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fronl § 21. There can be no demonstrative proof in such 
cases, but which alternative is more probable ? On the 
hypothesis of Charaka’s authorship we have to admit two 
incongiiiities, not only that he appended a distinctly 
therapeutic statement to his pathological chapter, but 
further that he went so far as to duplicate that incongruous 
appendix in prose and verse. Why he should have taken 
the trouble to duplicate in verse an otherwise incongruous 
statement, when the whole of the remainder of the chapter 
is written in prose, passes one’s understanding. As we 
shall see in the sequel, the substance of the statement, 
in §§ 20 and 21, is actually given by Charaka, in rather 
more detail, and in a versified form, in {lie beginning 
of his chapter on the therapeutics of (julma (vv. 18-26 
in CS., p. 485). On the Charaka hypothesis, accordingly, 
we should have to admit that he actually repeated 
a therapeutic statement of his own as an appendix 
to his pathological chapter, where it was out of place, 
and that he further made this incongruous repetition 
in a duplicate form, in prose (§ 20), and in verse 
(I 21). On the other hand, on the Dridhabala hypothesis, 
we know that Dridhabala himself states that he compiled 
from various sources (CS. viii, 12, v. 79, p. 930), and 
it is quite intelligible that, mere compiler as he was, 
he was anxious to utilize his sources to the uttermost, 
even at the expense of consistency and congruity. To 
my mind, at least, there can be no question, even on this 
single piece of evidence, as to which of the two alternatives 
is to be preferred. But we shall see presently that the 
evidence in favour of the Dridhabala hypothesis accumu- 
lates as we go on in our enquiry. 

I now proceed to the analysis of Charaka’s chapter 
on the therapeutics of gtUma, It is entirely written in 
verse, and these (in Jivananda's edition of 1896, which 
1 here again follow) number 184. It divides itself into 
^three portions. The first, verses 1-*17, is pathokigical ; 
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the secondi verses 18 - 6 2 a, is therapeutic ; the thirds VfJWleH 
626-164, is pharmaceutic. The whole concludes With an 
appendix and a summary, verses 165-84. 

Verses 1-17 are pathological. They go over exactly 
the same ground os Charaka*s chapter on the pathology 
of gulma. But the account they give is duplicated as 
follows . — Verses 1 5 descriVn* in general terms the growth 
of the four kinds of humoral tumours, i.e., those due to 
(1) air, (2) air and bile, (8) air and phlegm, (4) combination 
of all three. \’’erse 6 enumerates the five localitie.H of 
the tunioui’s exactly as in § 5 of the pathological chapter ; 
and verse 16 adds a description of the blood-tumour. In 
verses 7-15 and 17 the same account is repeated, in some 
more detail, explaining the causes, symptoms, and troqbles 
of each of the five kinds of tumour. 

With regard to the latter more detailed account, it is 
especially apparent that it is based on Charaka's detailed 
account of the tumours in his pathological chapter. And 
I may here add the curious fact that this more detailed 
account (vv. 7-15 and 17) is a verlxitim copy of the 
account of the tumours in Madhava’s great pathological 
work, known as the Niddna, where it is found in chaptei 
xxviii, verses 6-11, and 126 (MN., pp. 174-6). 

The improbability of Charaka having written these 
introductory seventeen verses appears to me obvious. Il 
seems almost impossible that Charaka should have gon< 
to the trouble of versifying the substance of his owt 
pathological chapter, and prefixing it to his therapeutii 
chapter, where it is quite out of place. It is far mor^ 
probable that this was done by the uncritical revisor an< 
compiler Dridhabala. There can be little doubt that th< 
real author of the latter portion of the introductioi 
(vv. 7^15, 17) is Madhava, who versified the substance c 
Charaka’s pathological chapter for his own patholog; 
{Ifiddna) ; and from him Dridlhabala, the compile^ 
copied it The earlier portion (w. 1-6, 16) also is, in 
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probability, a copy, though for the present 1 am not able to 
name its source. It might, of course, have been written 
by Driijlhabala himself, but as he is essentially a mere 
compiler, that is not very probable. 

Verses 18->61 are therapeutical. They constitute the 
essential portion of Charaka’s chapter on the treatment 
of internal tumours. In verse 18 Charaka explains that 
he is now going to describe what is the proper course of 
treating a tumour in its various stages, and that having 
done BO he will recommend a number of formulae appro- 
priate to each stage. In verse 62a, having finished the 
description of the course of treatment, he repeats the state- 
ment that he will now proceed to enumerate"'^ the formulae 
which are suitable to its several stages. It is plain, 
therefore, that in verses 18-61 Charaka professes to have 
covered the whole ground of the therapeutics of tumours. 
The details are as follows : In verses 18-30 he gives general 
directions as to the internal treatment of air-tumours with 
lubricants,^ decoctions, enemas, and sudorifics. He is 
particularly careful to explain two points ; first, that the 
treatment must bo adapted to the three localities in which 
tumours occur, viz., the upper or epigastric region of the 
abdomen (urdhva-nabhi), the middle, or umbilical region 
(jpakv^aSaya), and the lower or hypogastric region 
(Jatha/ra) ; and, secondly, that though always on the 
guard against complications with the other two humours 
(bile and phlegm), attention must in the main, and at all 
times, be directed to the rectification of the air-tumour on 
account of its being the basic cause of all tumours. Next, 
in verses 31-42, Charaka goes on to describe how bile- 
complications are to be treated. This is done by means 
^oi milk-clysters and purgatives ; if necessary, by bleeding ; 
and ultimately, if all other remedies fail, by surgical 


^ JLiibricant, in the original, is or oleaginous preparation, 

ei^peoially medicated oil or clarified butter, to be taken ifiternaUy 
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operation of the tumour when mature. In eoittieotioii 
therewith, he describee the signs by which a matillre may 
be distinguished from an immature tumour. Directions 
are also given for a suitable dietary. In verses 4^SSa, 
Charaka turns to the treatment of a deep-seated tumour. 
Such a tumour, apparently, is not to be treated surgically, 
but only by means of lubricants and purgatives, till it 
disperses of its own accord. In vei-ses 466-616, Charaka 
proceeds to describe the treatment of a plilegm-compli- 
cation by means of fasting, emetics, sudorifics, purgatives, 
and clysters, together with attention to a suitable diet. 
If these remedies prove ineffectual, the surgeon is to be 
called in to apply potential or even actual cautery, and 
ultimately the knife*. Finally, in verse 61c, Charaka 
directs that in the case of a concurrence of disorders oiE all 
throe humours, a suitable combination of all the before- 
mentioned remedies must be resoited to. 

Respecting the last point, it may be noted that this is 
all that Charaka says about the concurrence-tumour. As 
he had previously (in the pathological chapter) declared 
that that kind of tumour was incurable, he does not 
trouble about describing it in detail, but contents himself 
with indicating a method of alleviating it. There is 
another point I may note at once in passing; it will be 
discussed more in detail in the se(|uel. Charaka makes 
no mention whatsoever of the blood-tumour of women. 
The only tumours which he notices in the course of his 
therapeutic exposition are the air- tumour, the tumours due 
to the complication of two humours (air and bile, air and 
phlegm), and the tumours due to all three humours con- 
cimrently. Besides these three (or four) kinds of humoral 
tumours, he knows no other.^ 

‘ Tha sohame df Charaka is essentially one of three kinds, vis., 
tumours of one humour, of two humours combined, and of three humoUip 
oombined. But the second kind admits of two varieties, viz., air phb 
bile, air plus phlegm. Hence, in a sense, the scheme may be sak 
to be dSe of four kinds. The scheme of Buiiruta the younger (see p. BMI 
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Having described the proper method of treatment of 
tumourti, Charaka proceeds to the pharmaceutic portion 
(vv. 62-164) of his therapeutic chapter, in which he gives 
a list of formulae for preparing the various kinds of 
remedies which he had recommended in the course of that 
description. The list divides itself into three sections, 
which are marked off from one another by a few words of 
general advice regarding digestion. The details are as 
follows: — In verses 62-107 Charaka enumerates a number 


is one of five kinds, viz., tumours of the air, bile, and phlegm humours 
(each singly), of the three humours combined, and of the blooil. But 
the bile and phlegm tumours of Su4ruta, though '^either of them 
seemingly of a single humour, are really identical with the air-bile and 
air-phlegm tumours of Charaka. Vfigbhata 1, in his As{dhfja Saihgralui 
(vol. i, p. 288, 11. 8, 9), propounds a theary of eight kinds, viz., three 
tumours of a single humour (air, bile, phlegm), three tumours of a couple 
of humours (air-bile, air-phlegm, and bilp-phlegm), one tumour of all 
three humours combined (air-bile-phlegm), and one blood-tumour. This, 
however, is mere scholastic trifling, and is practically admitted to be 
such by Vagbhata himself ; for in his subse(|uent description of the 
several kinds of gxdma he speaks only of the five kinds of Su4ruta’s 
scheme, but ignores entirely his own additional three (bile, phlegm, and 
bile-phlegm) as unrealities. The eightfold division of Vagbhata I is 
adopted by Vagbha^ II in his A^.diufa Hrdaya (vol. i, p. 784, v. 32). 
M&dhava, in his Niddna (p. 172, v. 1) adopts the fivefold division of 
Su4ruta ; and ho is followed by Dridhabala, who foists that division into 
Charaka’s account of guftna {ante, p. 1003). Instead of §§1-3 of the 
existing redaction, the original text of Charaka may be suggested to have 
been something as follows : — Iha khaiu trayo gtdind hhaininti | tad-y<UhA 
^dUa-(pUmah mihhis^a-gvlmo nicaya^gxUmah. || And combining this with 
Sufkuta’s scheme, above-mentioned, Vagbhata I writes (AS., p. 288, 

U. 85, 9) : Oidmo 'f(adhd prthag-do^aih mrhAr^fair = nieayarh-gaUtih | 

drtmfogya ca rulrindih jdyaie 'H^amah. || The scheme, found in 

the Bower MS., is the fivefold one of Su4ruta II. Thus five gulma are 
mentioAed in part ii, vv. 237 and 256, and the blood-tumour in part ii» 

V. 361. This places the date of the treatise in the Bower MS. after 
Suinita IL In this connection the scheme of the HdriUt S€Mihiid is 
noteworthy. It includes five giUma ; but the blood-tumour is not among 
them. It is based on the principle of locality : of these localities there 
are five, hrd, leukfi, nahhi, vasti, and madhya, and in them respectively 
there are five gulma, viz., yakrt (liver), a^hllikd, granthl, 

-ppmU?)! and plfhan (spleen). This scheme appears to include diseases 
th'firhioh the term yulma as used by C!!haraka and Su4ruta ^es not 
tufyAj at all. ^ 
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of fotinulae for preparing lubricants, purgatives, nutrients, 
etc,, useful in combating an air-tumour. Now ooti^ two 
verses, 108 and 109, of general advice.^ Verses 110-j80 
are devoted to a list of formula) useful in bile-complications. 
After two more veraes, 181 and 132, of general advice,^ 


^ It may be noted that the formula in verses 65, 66 (in CS., p. 489), iS 
fouml also in Sn^ruta, Aerses 26, 27 (in SS., p. 805). It is one of the few 
verbal coincidences between the textbooks of Suiiruta and Charaka, and 
may be due to copying either from one another or from a common source 
—a point still w'aiting tor exact iti\ estigution. Verses 108a and 182a 
are quoted rer^tatim in AS., vol. ii, p. !C), 11. 18, 19, by Vagbhapi I, who 
explicitly indicates them as a quotation by the prefixed phrase, hhavati 
< = (Jtra . — Some verses in the Jiv. ed. of 1896 are altogether spurious, 
being due neither to Charaka nor Dridhabala. To these lielong v. 64a, 
on p. 488, which cannot be genuine for several reasons : (1) the fO^poUa 
formula, for which the verse refers the reader to the rdja-yah^iman ohi^ipter, 
as a fact occurs in the (jnfma <^apter itself, at p. 495, in verses 143, 144, 
though with the name pancako/a ; (2) the ^afpafa of the raja-yakaman 
chapter occurs on p. 531, where, however, there is nothing to identify it 
as the ^nipafa ; (3) the raja-yak^mmi chapter, coming after the gulma 
chapter, the reference on p. 488 would he a refeience forward to p. 531, 
instead of backward ; (4) the verse is not found in the old Nepal MS. 
(fl. 243^), nor in any of the other MSS. accessible to me (Ind. Off. 335, 
fl. 279^1 ; Ind. Off. 359, fl. 21a ; Tub. 4.50, fl. 424a ; Tub. 459, fl. 63a ; 
Decc, 925, fl. 226a), nor in any edition, except Jiv., 1896, and Avin&s 
Chandra. The inter^iolation is clearly based on a remark in AS., vol. ii, 
p. 89, 1. 14, where the reader is referrecl to the raja-yakfman chapter for 
the ^{poJn formula. There the remark is justified, for in AS. the 
yakaman cliapter comes before the ytilma chapter, and the reference, 
therefore, is backward, from p. 89 to p. 38, where the §alpcUa formula is 
given with that very name. Moreover, AS. does not give the pa/flcakola 
formula in its chapter on gnlma. In fact, verse 64a is a very stupid 
and apparently modern interpolation. Also verses 82-6, on p. 490, are 
in all probability not genuine. They are, it is true, found in some MSS. 
(6.g., Ind. Off. 359, fl. 224a ; Tub. 458, fl. 425a), and are admitted in the 
editions of Oang&dhar, the two Sen, and Abinas Chandra. But they 
are omitted in some of the oldest and best MSS. (e.g., old Nepal MS., 
fl. 244a ; Ind. Off. 335, fl. 280fe ; Tub. 459, fl. 54o ; Deco. 926, fl. 2266 ; 
also in Jiv., Isted., 1877, p. 515), as well as by Chakrap&nidatta, who, 
in his CihiM Stu^graha (p. 339), quotes the whole passage, verses 81-91, 
but omits verses 82-6. His commentator, Siva Dfisa, however, refers to 
them, so that we ihay oonolude that he had them in his text of Charaka, 
while they were wanting in the text used by Chakrap&nidatta. " 
that they are substantially identical with verses 75-80, the 
probal^ty is for their being spurious, though a comparatively 
interpAtion. 
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come verses 133-64 giving formulae for the treatment of 
phlegm-complications. 

This concludes the promised list of formulae, and 
according to Charaka’s own statement, above referred 
to (p. 1008), one would expect his therapeutic chapter to 
close here. But instead of closing, it proceeds to add 
two small paragraphs, one of which, comprising verses 
165--7, gives a description of certain incurable tumours 
due to concurrent disorders of all three tumours; while 
the other, comprising 168-7 la, gives directions respecting 
the treatment of blood-tumours. These two paragraphs 
clearly constitute an appendix to the theraj)eutic chapter ; 
but that the appendix cannot have proceeded from 
Charaka seems obvious enough from its character. For, 
as regards the first paragraph, it is quite out of place 
where it stands. Being pathological, its proper place 
would be at the end of Charaka’s pathological chapter, 
in § 19, where Charaka refers to the incurable tumours 
(see p. 1004). As a matter of fact, that paragraph does 
occur ven^itim in that very place in Madhava’s Pathology 
(Niddna, p. 177). For there it stands at the end of 
the chapter on gulma, which is its proper place. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Dn^habala quoted it 
from Madhava, because, as he noticed quite correctly, the 
pathological chapter of Charaka omitted to give a detailed 
description of the incurable concuirence-tumour. But, 
uncritically enough, he added it as an appendix to the 
therapeutic instead of the pathological chapter. As to 
the second paragraph on the blood-tumour (vv. 168-78a), 
it reproduces in a versified form the prose statement of 
Vdgbhata 1 in his Afftdnga Sairdiita (ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 96, 
11. 8^17). Charaka’s genuine exposition (vv. 18-92a), os 
haa been previously (p. 1009) pointed out, makes no 
mention at all of the blood-tumour. It suggests itself 
that D^^abala, noticing the omission, supplied it from 
Vfigbhata I’s work. In this case, he could not ||p well 
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draw on Madhava’s therapeutic Siddhayoga; lor .that 
work (ch. XXX, vv. 36-9, pp. 268-9) contains but a bare 
mention of the blood-tumour.^ 

Following upon the appendix, the therapeutic chapter 
winds up, in verses 178&C-84, with a summary of its 
contents. That this summary, in the form in which we 
now have it, cannot be the work of Charaka, is shown by 
the circumstance that it contains, in verses 182&-4, a 
reference to the matters mentioned in the introduction and 
appendix, neither of which can be compositions of Charaka. 

Before proceeding farther, I must revert to a passage of 
the concluding division of the pharmaceutic portion, which 
appears to me to exhibit distinct marks of being an 
interpolation of Dridliabala. The passage comprises verses 
1336-6. These verses give directions as to the method 
of cupping a phlegm -tumour patient. It seems very 
doubtful whether the process of cupping was included in 
Charaka’s scheme of treating a phlegm-tumour. Referring 
to that scheme in the earlier portion of the therapeutic 
chapter, wo lind Charaka directing, in verses 49-51, that the 
patient should be made to vomit and to sweat, and when 
this had the effect of relaxing the rigidity of the tumour, 
the patient should be given lubricants, enemas, and 
purgatives prepared with the so-called daSa-milla (or ten- 
roots) drugs. There is here no recommendation to bleed 
the patient by cupping. If we now turn to the pharma- 
ceutic portion of Charaka's therapeutic chapter we find in 
verse 133a a direction to cause vomiting, in verse 137a a 
formula how to sweat the patient, and in verse 138 a formula 
for the preparation of the doM-milla purgative. All this 
agrees with Charaka’s earlier directions. And when we now 
find between verses 133a and 137a interpolated a direction 

1 It may be added that VfigbhaUi 11, in his Aft^vga Hrdaya (ch. 
vv. 19, 122-9), again quotes Drit^bsda’s verses in a slightly modified 
fonn. The prose statement of Vagbhato I appears to be based in pert 
on StUvilla’i) verses (SS., UtU 8th. xlii, vy. 119, 120, p. 806). * 
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for cupping (vv. 1336-6), and further find that precisely the 
same direction, in the same connection, is given in the 
AfftoLiiga Samgraha (vol. ii, from p. 93, 1, 25, to p. 94, 1. 5), 
it seems impossible to refuse the conclusion that the verses 
in question are an interpolation by Dndhabala on the basis 
of the AS. remarks. With regard to the latter, it is to be 
noted that they omit all details of the operation, but refer 
for them to a previous chapter on yanfra-^istra-vidhi, or 
“ the employment of instruments ” (38th of the SHtra 
StJvana, vol. i, p. 169, 11. 15, 16). But as the Caraka 
Sarhhitd does not contain a similar chapter on instruments, 
and hence the interpolator could not avail of a reference to 
it, he was compelled to give, and does give, the details of 
the operation in the gidma chapter itself. Another point 
which is in favour of these verses being an interpolation of 
Dndhabala is the fact that throughout his directions for 
treating tumours the genuine Charaka never enters into 
the details of operative methods, but at once recommends 
to have recourse to the surgeon, whose business, he says, 
it is to intervene operatively (see vv. 42 and 61). Lastly, 
it is to be observed that Madhava, who closely follows 
Charaka in his therapeutic treatise Siddhayoga, entirely 
ignores the use of cupping. 

In the course of the foregoing analysis I took occasion 
to point out that it contains constructive evidence of 
Dn<Jhabala’s interference with Charakas original text. 
I shall now adduce some direct evidence in corroboration. 
It occurs in the pharmaceutic portion (vv. 626-104) of the 
therapeutic chapter. In that portion the Siddhi Sthdna (or 
eighth section of the Canada SamAi^d), which is admittedly 
the composition of Dri(Jhabala, is thrice referred to by 
name. It is first named in verses 98 and 99. In verse 95 
Charaka had been speaking of sudorifics {aved^)^ and he 
had referred to the fourteenth chapter (called aveda^vidhi, 
or " the emplo}rment of sudorifics ”) of his first section (or 
Sutra SthdTuz) for further information on the subjdfet. He 
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bad next referred, in verses D6 and 97, to the importance 
of clysters (vaati, nirOJui) in the treatment of tumours, but 
had omitted to give any particular formula for preparing 
them. It was evidently for the purpose of repairing this 
omission that Dndhabala inserted the two verses 98 and 99* 
They run as follows : — “ Vainous approved clysters for 
curing tumours are given in the Siddhi Stlidbna ; also 
medicated oils for the same purpose will be found in the 
chapter on vdtaroga (i.e. iheumatic and nervous diseases)* 
These oils, adiiiiiiistered as drinks, or unguents, or clysters, 
ar(^ very elective in the case of air -tumours, for oil is the 
subduer of the air-humour.*' Of tbo Siddhi 8tha/aa we 
know that Dridhabala himself claims to be the author 
(CS. vi, 28, vv. 278-5, p. 827), and the reference is to the 
third chapter (vafttf-sdtriya siddhi) of that Sthdna which 
treats of the preparation of clysters. The chapter on vdta» 
roga (or, as it is more commonly called, vata-vyadhi) is the 
twenty-sixth (or, according to the other reckoning, twenty- 
eighth) chapter of the Therapeutic Section (Cikitsita 
Sthdna), and, from the way in which it is mentioned in 
connection with the Siddhi Sthdna, it may rightly be 
concluded that Dridhabala indicates himself as its author. 

The second reference to the Siddhi Sthdna occurs in 
verse 1286. In verse 127 Charaka had recommended to 
sufferers from bile-tumours certain medicated oils as 
unguents; and in verse 128a he added a milk clyster 
{kslra-vasti), medicated with bitter drugs. The latter, he 
indicated, was to be found in the iirst (or third) cHapter of 
his Therapeutic Section {Cikitsita Sthdna), where he 
described the treatment of bilious fevers (pitta-jva/ra) To 
this Dridhabala added the following half -verse (v, 1286): 
''Also those clysters which will be found in (the third 
chapter of) the Siddhi Sthdna are useful to patients from 
bile-tumours.” 

The third reference occurs in verses 157 and 159, la 
the foxmer verse Dridhabala says that " Approved fonutUs) 
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for enemas (nirUfia) will be found in the Biddhi Sthdna ; 
also approved formulas for the preparation of medicated 
liquors in the chapters on the treatment of grdhanl, or 
diarrhcea, and of arkaa^ or haemorrhoids.” And after a 
remark of Charaka, in verse 158, that the powders, pills, 
and caustics {kf^dra), appointed for air-tumour patients, 
may be used also for phlegm-tumour patients, if prepared 
with double the quantity of drugs, Dndhabala, with the 
object of particularising the caustics, explains, in verse 159, 
that “ The caustics, here meant for phlegm-tumour patients, 
are those described, as approved and unattended by risk, in 
the chapter on (jraham, or diarrhoia.” The chapter on 
graharil is the seventeenth (or nineteenth j' of the Thera- 
peutic Section (Cikifftifa Sthdna), and here again, as in the 
previously-mentioned chapter on vdtaroga, the association 
of the chapter on grafuinl with the Biddhi Bthnna suggests 
an indication by Dridhabala of his own authorship. 

The inference with respect to Dridhabala’s authorahip of 
the two chapters on vdtaroga and grahavl receives support 
from the Indian medical tradition. Both traditional serial 
orders {ante, p. 1000) allot the two chapters to Driclhabala. 
Moreover, they are specifically attributed to him by the 
commentators Vijaya Kakshita and Arunadatta, in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The former, in his 
MadJmhiXia commentary on MAdhava’s Niddna (Jiv. ed., 
pp. 147, 152), expressly ascribes the vdtaroga chapter to 
Dridhabala; and the latter, in his commentary on the 
A 9 f&ihig^.^rdaya {^drlra StL iii, vv. 625, 63a, p. 571) does 
the some wkh regard to the grahani chapter. Of course, 
this need be no independent testimony, for the two 
commentators may have had for the ascription no other 
ground than the inference now under discussion ; but even 
if thk be so, the agreement shows the obviousness of the 
inference which suggests itself so naturally to independent 
investigators. 

But this leads a step further. There is good^ reason 
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(see my “Osteology,” p. 14) for believing that Vagbhata H, 
when he wrote his Asfdnga HvHiaya, was acquainted with 
Dridhabala’s edition of the Cardka ScmiJiitd, In his 
chapter on the treatment of (fuhna (AH. iii, 14, p. 249 ff.) 
he refers to Dridhabala's interpolation in the following 
terms (ibid., vv. 99 and 102a, p. 265) : “ For the purpose 
of curing tumours let the physician administer the enemas 
{ninUui) described in tlie Kalpa-siddhi SfftAna** and “in 
a phlegm - complication the caustics (Ar«dra) should be 
administered which are mentioned in the chapters on 
the treatment of or hfiemorrhoids, nsiriari, or gravel, 

and graluLin, or diarrhoea.” Here we see that Vagbhata II, 
while (juoting Dridhabala, enlarges the list of chapters 
by the addition of tihnari. The treatment of (tStruiH 
is included in the chapter on the treatment of what is 
called Trirriarvi^ya (or Three Vitals). That chapter is the 
twenty-fourth (or twenty -sixth) of the Therapeutic Section 
(Cikitsita Sthdrui) of Charaka's Compendium, and is uni- 
formly attributed to Dridhabala by the Indian tradition, 
e.g. in the two traditional serial orders (p. 1000), by the 
commentator Vijaya Rakshita (in his MadhnhoHn, pp. 179, 
180, 186) and by Bhattotpala (in his commentary on 
the Brhat Saihhifd, Hi, 39-41, Sudhakar ed., p. 661). 
It can hardly be doubtful, therefore, that the same 
attribution was intended by V agbhata II (ninth century) ; 
but if BO, it follows, as a natural conclusion, that in his 
opinion tlie chapter on arSas, which is so significantly 
associated with those on a^narl and \a8 also 

the composition of Dridhabala. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the fact that, as we have seen, Dridhabala 
himself, in verse 157, associates the chapter on ados 
with that on graluini, and both these chapters with the 
Siddhi Sthdua, which cei-tainly was his own compoeition. 
Dridhabala, therefore, clearly appears to indicate himself as 
the author of all three portions of the Cardka 
Now the chapter on ar&ia forms one of the crucial paints 
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of the whole difficulty. For, as will be seen by reference 
to the Ta«ble on p. 1000, the chapter on arias is ascribed 
by one of the two traditional serial orders to Charaka, 
while the other attributes it to Dridhabala. The latter 
is that adopted by Qangadhar in his Berhampur* edition, 
and if the inferences above drawn from Dndhabala’s own 
statements, as well as from those of the commentators, are 
admitted to be correct, it follows that that serial order, 
in fact, is the true one. And this conclusion, in its turn, 
practically decides the whole difficulty about the identity 
of the seventeen chapters which Dridhabala contributed 
to the Cikitsita Stlulna. The main point which makes 
one feel not quite satisfied with the somtion is the 
testimony of the great commentator Chakrapanidatta 
(c. 1060 A.D.), who adopts the rival serial order. Until 
this point has been satisfactorily cleared up, perhaps it 
may be better to allow the authorship of the ten chapters, 
numbered 7-10 in the Table of the two Serial Orders, to 
remain an open (juestion. 

I may, however, briefly mention another piece of 
evidence in favour of the serial order in question, viz. 
that in column ii of the Table. According to it the two 
chapters on unmada and apasmdra take their places 
(Nos. 7 and 8) immediately after the sixth chapter on 
yakfinmi. In the Nidanna StJvanay which is admittedly 
the composition of Charaka, they have precisely the same 
position, while in the rival serial order (col. i of the Table) 
they stand in a very different place (Nos. 12 and 13), 
separated from the sixth by five intermediate chapters. 
The six initial chapters, from jvara down to 
are, in both serial orders alike, attributed to Charaka; 
and it may reasonably be argued that, if Charaka wrote 
any more chapters, he would keep to his own order, 
exhibited in the NiddTia Sthdna, and after finishing with 
yak^man, would go on to the treatment of unTndida and 
a/pasmdra, instead of writing five chapters on subf^eots 
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not touched on at all in his NidSina} As the therapeutic 
order in column ii exactly ajiprees with the patl^ological 
order in Charaka’s Nidana, it seems only reasonable to 
hold that the order shown in that column is the true cme. 

But to return to our previous discussion, I have shown 
(p. 101 2) that there is good reason to attribute to I>n4habala 
the Appendix to the therapeutic cliapter on gtdma, which 
deals with the incurable tumour and the blood-tumour. 
Respecting the latter tumour, I may now add a further 
unexceptionable proof of the authorship of Dri^habala. 
In verse 174 reference is made to a clyster called daia^ 
mUlikay or ‘prepared with the set of ten roots/ The 
formula for preparing this elystei is found in the third 
chapter of the Siddhi Sflidmi, verses 59 and 60 (CS, yiii, 
3, p. 880), where it is named dvi-panca-mUlikay or ‘pre- 
pared with the set of twice-tive roots/ Dridhabala’s account 
f the blood -tumour, as has been already observed, is, in 
the main, a versification of the prose account by Vagbhata I 
in his A^tdvga Samgraha (AS., vol. ii, p. 95, 11. 8-17). 
In the latter work, the dakt-mUlika is also referred to 
(ibid., 1. 14), and the formula for preparing it is given (in 
prose, but versified by Dncjhabala) in the fifth chapter of 
its Kalpa Sthdna^ (AS., v, 5, vol. ii, p. 154, 11. 18-21), 
also under the name of dvi-panca-mUlika. Both circum- 
stances, the close agreement with Vagbhata 1, and the 
reference to the Siddhi Sthdna, prove unequivocally that 
the account of the blood-tumour cannot come from Charaka, 
but has been added by Dndhabala on the basis of the 
A^tdnga Samgraha of Vagbhata I. 

^ Thm Can be no doubt that the Niddm Sthdna, equally with the 
OikUwia Stkdna, was left incomplete by Charaka ; but whatever chapters 
they contained would be expected to have run in the same order. 

3 The ^aipa Sthdna of V&gbha^ 1 corresponds to the Siddhi Sthdmi 
of Dfijhabala. In the A§idAga Hrdaya of Vagbhate U, it a called 
Sthdna, or Kalpa-Siddhi Sthdna (AH. i, 1, v. 43 ; iv, 14, v. 99h, In 
vol. i, p, 30 ; ii, p. 265), the latter term witnessing to Vfigbha(a ITa 
aequaintanee with Dri^habala^s edition of the Oardka Bomddtd 

J.E.A.S. 190S. 66 
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1 have already (p. 1007) referred to the extreme im- 
pi*obability of the introductory portion of the therapeutic 
chapter (vv. 1-17) having been written by Charaka. It 
is concerned with the pathology of the gulma diseases, and 
recapitulates in verse the whole of the contents of the 
prose chapter on that subject which is actually contained 
in the NiddTia Stiidna, or Pathological Section of Charaka s 
Compendium. It is incredible that Charaka should have 
stultified himself by repeating his own pathological 
remarks as an introduction to his therapeutical teaching 
But there exists some more definite proof in support of 
this contention. The portion in question contains state- 
ments with respect to the situation and number of tht 
tumours which are irreconcilable with admitted doctrines 
of Charaka. Thus, after recommending lubricants {tnieha) 
and clysters (vasti) as remedies for tumours, Charaka, in 
verse 22, explains that “ lubricants should be used when tJie 
tumour is situated in the upper region <^f the abdomen 
(Urdhva-ndbhi, lit. above the navel) ; clysters, when it 
occurs in its lower region {ydkv-dktyay lit. seat of ripe 
digestion) , and l)oth, when it is found in the middle 
region (jatharay belly, bowels).” As these three regions 
include the whole of the abdomen, which is the seat of 
the gulma diseases, it is obvious that Charaka recognizes 
only three localities for a tumour. On the other hand, 
the introduction, in verse fi, distinctly enumerates five 
localities. It states explicitly that "tumours occur in 
five situations {panca sthdndni), the pubic (vasti), the 
umbilical (ndbhi), the caidiac (hrd), and the two lateral 
(pdr6ve) regions of the abdomen.” This fivefold division^ 
which likewise includes the whole of the abdometiu in 
incompatible with the threefold division. It cannot irell 
be held that Charaka taught both schemes of dii^on, 
one in the introduction, and another conflicting it in 
the body of the therapeutic chapter. The fact i* that 
the fivefold division is the doctrine of SuiSruta; tibpvt is 
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to say, of Su^nita the younger, who wrote the Comple* 
mentary Treatise {UtUtra-Tanira) of the Compendium that 
goes by the name of Su^inita. It is taught explicitly in 
the forty-second chapter of that Treatise, in verse 3a (SS*, 
p. 803) : “ The five seats of a tumour in men are the two 
lateral (pdr^ve), the cardiac {hrd), the umbilical (ndbhi), 
and the pelvic (vasti) regions.’* ^ From SuiSruta that 
doctrine was definitely adopted in nearly all subsequent 
medical books in supersession of the earlier threefold 
division of Atrcya, handed down by Charaka. Thus 
Vagbhata the elder teaclies tlie fivefold division, both in 
the Pathological (AS., Nidaua Sthdiut, ch. xi, vol. i, p. 288, 

1. 22) and Therapeutic Sections (AvS., Cikitsita Sthdna, 
ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, 11. 16, 17) of his textbook Afittd'Aga 
Savigmha, So also Madhava, in his Niddna, ch. xxviii, 
verse 1 (MN., p. 172). From Vagbhata I and Madhava, 
who were among the chief sources of Dn^habala, the 
latter adopted the fivefold division, and introduced it into 
Charaka’s account of (fubna, lx)th the pathological (CS., 
Niddmiy § 5, p. 211) and therapeutic {Cikitsita, introd., 
V. 6a, p. 484), heedless of the fact that the therapeutic 
directions of Charaka (ibid., v. 22, p. 485) were based 
on the threefold division. Vagbhata the younger followed 
the inadvertent lead of Dndhabala. In the Nidd/aa 
Sthdna of his Compendium Astdiiga Sa)hgraha, ch. xi, 
verse 405 (AH., vol. i, p. 786), he teaches the fivefold 
division of Su^ruta, but in the Cikitsita Sthdna, ch, xiv, 
verse 4 (AH., vol. ii, p. 249) he quotes the threefold 
division verbatim from Charaka. The latter case deserves 
notice, because of the difierent and more consistent way in 
which Vagbhata the elder deals with it. The passage in 
question is that above referred to, Charaka’s verse 22. 
When, V&gbhato 1 comes to deal with it in his therapeutic 

' This is practically the same as the modem division of the abdoaieB» 
as shawn» e.g., in the diagram on p. 733 of Dr. Gerrish’s TesbdHfdk ^ 
Anafymp (2nd ed.). 
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chapter, he does not quote it, but alters it so as to suit 
the fivefold division which he had adopted. He says 
(AS., Cik, ch. xvi, vol. ii, p. 90, 11. 16, 17): “lubricants 
should be used when the tumour is situated in the cardiac 
region (hrdaya) ; clysters, when it is in the pelvic region 
(vasti) ; and both, when it is in the umbilical {ndhhi) and 
lateral (pdr4ve) regions.” This shows that Vagbhata I 
had realised the inconsistency of the threefold division 
being retained by an expositor who held the fivefold 
division. Neither of the two subsequent expositors, 
Dridhabala and Vagbhata II, were heedful of it. The 
action of Dridhabala in introducing in this heedless way 
the fivefold division into the therapeuiiC chapter of 
Charaka is of no little importance, because it furnishes 
us with one of the clearest evidences of Dridhabala having 
interfered with the original text of the pathological 
chapter of Charaka. As shown previously (p. 1003), 
paragraph 5 of that chapter, as it now stands, states that 
tumours may grow up in five places in the abdomen, 
viz., the cardiac, umbilical, pelvic, and two lateral regions. 
This is the well-known fivefold division of Su^ruta. It 
cannot have stood in the text as written by Charaka. 
There it must have been the threefold division into the 
cardiac, umbilical, and pelvic divisions.^ 

The question of the number of localities in which the 
gidTna disease is said to be met with is, to some extent, 
complicated with the number of their kinds. In close, 
though not essential, connection with the doctrine of the 
five localities of tumours (see ante, p. 1021), Su^ruta the 
younger also ascribes to them five varieties.^ In chapter 
42, verses 5b and 6a (SS., p. 803), he explains that 

^ The existing text is hrdi vaetau pOr^vayorsnShkyMi vd m fg^thiiab} 
HUamsapc^anaycUi. The original text probably was jaihare peiMiaye 
iiirdhm*n4bkpa/th vd, etc. 

* The equalization of the number is probably only due to ttie Indian 
scholastic love of symmetry. 
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** tumours may arise, in people generally, from disorders in 
the humours, acting either singly, or concurrently ; and in 
women especially, a further kind of tumour may arise from 
disorder in their menstrual blood.** And then he goes on 
(in vv. 8-12) to describe in detail the following five kinds 
of tumours, namely, those due — (1) to disordered air, 
(2) disordered bile, (8) disordered phlegm, (4) concurrent 
disorder of all three humours, and (5) disordered blood. 
Now, as previously (p. 1 009) pointed out, Charaka in his 
therapeutic chaptc^r knows, and describes only three kinds 
of tumours, viz., (1) those due to one disordered humour 
(air), (2) those due to t\vo disordered humours in complica- 
tion (air-bile and air-phlegm), and (3) those due to, the 
concurrent disorder of all three humours (air, bile, phlegm). 
And it is in agreement (whether essential or not) with this 
doctrine of three kinds of tumours that, as noticed on 
p. 1020, Charaka also teaches a triad of positions in which 
a tumour may occur. It follows, therefore, that when 
Charaka is made to teach a pentad of tumours (in v. 6a), 
and, conformably thereto, the existence of a blood-tumour 
(vv. 168-77a), the discrepancy is due, not to Charaka, 
but to his uncritical revisor and interpolator, Dridhabala. 
Moreover, as Charaka is represented as teaching this 
discrepant doctrine, both in his therapeutic and pathological 
chapters, this fact proves that both chapters have suffered 
from the revising labours of Dridhabala. As to the 
therapeutic chapter, we have seen (p. 1012) that the doctrine 
of the blood-tumour is taught in an appendix (vv. 168“77a). 
The very fact that it occurs in an appendix, and the 
further incongruous fact that though a pathological matter, 
it is appended to a therapeutic chapter (two matters, which 
the genuine Charaka always keeps separate), prove, with 
as mufrti cogency as the circumstances admit, that Charaka 
cannot be the author of the appendix, but that Dridhabala 
must have written it. Similarly, all those portions of the 
existing pathological chapter, which teach the un^Charakiyan 
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doctrines of a pentad of tumours, and a blood-tumour, 
cannot be genuine compositions of Charaka, but must be 
either modifications or entirely new additions made by 
Dri^habala. These portions are, (1) the three initial 
paragraphs, for § § 1 and 2 mention the pentad of tumours, 
and § 3, as previously observed (p. 1004), not only duplicates 
the genuine summary in § 22, but enumerates the items in 
a false order ; and (2) the five paragraphs 12-16, for they 
set out in detail the doctrine of the blood-tumour. For 
the sake of completing the enumeration of the spurious 
accessions to the pathological chapter, I may here add, 

(3) the passage, already noted (pp. 1003 and 1022) in § 5, 
which mentions the pentad of positions of a tumour, and 

(4) §§20 and 21, because (see p. 1005) they are verbatim 
quotations from Vagbhata the elder s A^tdnga Savigraha 
and Madhava’s Siddhayoga respectively, and because they 
exhibit the incongruity of appending therapeutic matters to 
a pathological chapter. 

Regarding the description of the blood-tumour in § § 12-1 6 
of the pathological cliapter, the manner in which it is done 
affords a further curious evidence of the authorship of 
Dn(lhabala. As previously observed (pp. 1005, 1012), one 
of the main sources of Dridhabala in his revisionary and 
complementary activity was the A>}ld'ivga Sanfivyraha of 
Vfigbhata the elder. Comparing the pathological {Nidd/na) 
chapters of that work and of the Caraka Sariiliitd we find 
their relation to be as follows (see Table I on p. 1028). 
Corresponding to §§ 1-3 in Charaka, which I have already 
attributed to Dridhabala, there is nothing in the A^fdiiga 
Sa/riigraha. Corresponding to §§ 4-11, which contain 
Charaka’s description of the humoral tumours, there is 
Vagbhata Fs description (AS,, vol. i, from p. 288, L 10, to 
p. 289, 1. IS), which closely, but by no means slavishly, 
follows tilm description of Charaka. On the other hand, 
§§ 12-16, which contain Charaka’s description of the 
blood-tumour, agree, in §§ 12-14, almost verbaMm, witii the 
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corresponding description in the A^tdiiga SamgraJia (vol i, 
p, 289, 11. 14-22). Corresponding to |§ 17-19 in Charaka, 
there is nothing in Vagbhata I ; but § 20 in Charaka is 
quoted verbatim from the opening lines of Vdgbhafa 1 *b 
therapeutic (CikitHita) chapter (vol. ii,p. 89, 11. 8-11), while 
§ 21 in Charaka is quoted verbatim from the commence- 
ment of the therai)eutic chapter of Madhava's Siddhayoga 
(MS., V. 2, on p. 261). Corresponding to § 22, which 
contains the single summing-up verse of Charaka, there is 
nothing in the A^tdaija Sayngrahn^ which contains an 
altogether differcuit series of concluding verses, partly based 
on Su^ruta.^ This summaiy comparison discloses a curious 
state of things, especially in the large descriptive portion 
of the chapters. The almost verbal agreement of the 
description of the blood-tumour in §§ 12-14, may be sefen 
from the subjoined parallel columns, the identical passages 
being shown in italics : — 


Caraka Samhita. 
Sonita-gulmah = Ot khalu nlrtyd 
cm hhavati, na puru^asya | garbha- 
ko§^h’drtaiMi[/amma mist'- 
sydf II 12 II I*drata)UrytUl - aval 
^radydt = satatam = apacdr = <?- 
mirodhdd = vegan = udlniun = 
uparundhantya Amagarlihe 
V = api acirat = patite tath = apy 
s acira-prajat&yfi. rtau m vata- 
prakopanAny = dHevamdndyd 
vdtafi prakopam = apadyate 
II 13 II Sa prokupUo yonyd 
mvkham s anupravi^y = drta- 
vam s vparuruiddhi tndsi mdn 
tad s §jrtavam s uparvdhyamA- 
ttarii hukfim r ahhimrdhayaii 
II 14 II 


ASTAVtiA SA)i(»RAHA. 
Jlalcta fjulmm ta 

yarhha- 

hos{h drfar opagamana-miic- 
syut |l Pdratantrydd = avai- 
mradyad r ajHicdr = d- 
nurodhdt = ca nfriyd eva bhmvl/bi | 
tatra yada na rtunmti nava- 
prasuta ,\oni-rogin! 

vd 

Idny = tadft 

asya myiih 

hipUo yonyd 
mMuim = anupramky s 
vam = uparunoddhx mdse mdse 
tad ~ %tparvdhyamd- 
narh. kvkfim = abhmirtxirtaycUi || 


Clearly, there must have been copying on one side or 
the other, but considering all the evidence that has been 


^ Axid* I may add, partly quoted by the later Nidd/im of M&dhava 
(AS., Vol. 4, p, 296, U. 8, 9 = MN., p.d74, v. 4). 
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accumulating respecting peculiar revising methods o:E 
Dridhabala, the balance of probability inclines towards 
the copy being on the side of the Caraka Samhitd ; that!" 
is to say, that Di^ihabala wrote the account in that 
Sarhldtdf copying for the purpose largely from Vagbhata I. 
The case seems to stand thus: Vagbhata I based his 
description of the humoral tumours on Charaka, and that 
of the blood-tumour on Su^ruta -(and, probably, other 
authorities). Supposing that he had found the blood- 
tumour described in Charaka, he would have utilized 
Charaka*H description for his own account of that tumour, 
but he would not have copied it, as little as he copied 
Charaka’s description of the humoral turnout s. Rather the 
fact is that he found the blood-tumour ignored in Charaka, 
but described in Susruta (SS., p. 804, v. 12); and so, 
according to his plan of compiling a tiawjraltxx, or 
summary of the leading medical opinions of his time, he 
combined in his own account, in his own way, the doctrines 
of the two standard medical writers. On the other hand, 
Driijhabala, when he came to revise the pathological 
chapter of Charaka, noticed, of course, the total omission 
of the blood-tumour, and as in his time that kind of 
tumour had becbme an established item in the medical 
teaching on gulma, he proceeded to insert it into Charaka’s 
account, largely copying for this purpose from the de- 
scription which he found in the Afftdnga Samvgraha of 
YAgbhala I. 

This conclusion is contirmed by a comparison of the 
therapeutic chapters in Charaka and Vagbhata I. The 
relation of the two works to each other is shown in 
the subjoined Table II. It will be noticed that there is 
a difference in the method followed by the two writers. 
While Charaka keeps the therapeutic portion (vv. 18-61) 
distinctly separate from the pharmaceutic (vv. 62-164), 
V&gbhato 1 intersperses them. The two accounts, therefore, 
frequently overlap one another, and it is not possible, in 
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the Table, to do more than indicate their mutual 

relation. Moreover, it must 1^ remembered that it is the 
^object of VAgbhata I to present a Summary {SwmgraJui) 
of the medical doctrines of his own time. Accordingly 
the pharmaceutic portion contains also fonnulss gathered 
from Sufiruta (e.g., AS. ii, 93, 11. 7-9 = SS., p. 812, v. 108), 
Kaftkayana (e.g., AS. ii, 91, 11. 9fc-13a, see C.CS., p. 341), 
Bheda (e.g„ AS. ii, 91, 11. 21-5), and perhaps other 
authorities. On the other hand, I'agbhata I studies 
brevity by referring the reader to other chapters, where 
the subject has already been dealt with (e.g., the reference 
to the chapter on ndradhi, AS. ii, 93, 11. 4, 11).^ But 
the main point which I wish to make comes out clearly 
enough, namely, that Vagbhata’s account of the blood- 
tumour (AS., vol. ii, p. 95, 11. 86-17) is an addition of 
his own, based on Susruta ; and that the account of it in 
Charaka is not an original part of Charaka's therapeutic 
chapter, but added on to it as an appendix by the 
revisor, Dridhabala. Similarly, the Table shows that the 
introductory part of the chapter (vv. 1-17), to which 
there is nothing corresponding in Vagbhata I, is also an 
addition made by Dridhabala; made, in fact, as pointed 
out on p. 1007, from Madhava's Niddr^ and other, at 
present, unknown sources. 


For another similar reference see atUe^ p. 1014. 
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CoMPABATiVE Table I (showing copyings). 


Charaka. 

DbTDHABALA. I 

Vaobhata I. 

Madhava. 

Niddna 

, ch. iii. 

A §^dhga Sartvgraha, 

Siddhayoga, 

(§ 1.)* 

Paras. 1-3. 


§*4-11. 

(Para.5,11.2,3.)* 
Paras. 12-16. 

Niddna^ p. 289, 


S§ 17-19. 


11. 14-22. 


Paia. 20. 

Cikitaita^ p. 89, 



Para. 21. 

11. 8-11. 

ch. XXX, V. 2. 

§22. 




Cikitaita. chap. iii. 

Cikitaitat ch. xvi. 

Niddna, ch. viii. 


1-6, 16. 
vv. 7-15, 17. 



vv. 18-97. 

vv. 98, 99. 



w. 100-127. 




V. 128. 



w. 120-133a. 

vv. 13.36-1,36. 



vv. 137-156, 158. 

VV. 1.57, 159. 



vv. 160-164. 




vv. 16,5-167. 
w. 168-178«. 

vol. ii, p. 95, 

§1.3. 

vv. 1786-182a. 

w, 1826-184. 

11. 8-17. 



Comparative Table II. 



’ Brackets indicate modified paesagea. 

‘ Verse 64a is certainly, and verses 82-^ possibly, spurious. 

’ Verses 98, 99, 128, 167, 169, are interpolated by Dri4hebala ; also 
possibly verses 1836-186. 

* Tltese four ore oonnectine verses <Bee p. lOU), two of mhkSsti 168a 
and 182a, are quoted by VAgbnata I at the end of his chapter aprit 
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THE AUFHECET COLLECTIOH. 

By F. W THOMAS. 

fTlHE annexed catalogue r(datc*8 to a collection acquired 
by the India Office Libiary from the late Pi'ofessor 
Aufrecht in the year 1904 Tlie collection consints, as 
will be seen, jjartly of Saimkrit MSS., in most cases 
copied by Piofessor Aufrecht himself from onginals in 
Europe or India, but including a few copies made^ or 
piocured from India, by friends (e.g, Professor Kuhn, 
Professor Bilhler, Professor Kielhorn, and Dr. Stein) or 
otherwise obtained, and a few originals acquired by gift 
or purchase; partly of glossaiies or word-indices, partly 
of i.e., arrangements of initial words, of 

verses, mantran, or sCdras. In several cases wo have 
the full apparatus of MS., glossary, and prattka-index 
to the same work. Many of the MSS. are equipped 
with collations, and miscellaneous notes are appended 
to a large proportion of them. We may take account 
also of a few specialities, such as materials for an 
edition of the Dainayantlkdvya or Nalacampii (No. 63). 

The most striking features of the collection are its 
mass taken absolutely and its comprehensiveness in 
relation to the main corpus of the Vedic and the 
Brahmanical Sanskrit literature. It may be doubted 
whether any literature has ever been studied by a single 
individual in quite so thorough a manner. For his 
Oxford catalogue Aufrecht read through the complete 
text of the works therein described, and his 
CatoZopotntwi demanded in its compilation very much 
more than a comparison of titles. The present collection 
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gives US an insight into his manner of working. Of 
MSS. required for his purpose or his reading generally 
he was prepared to make copies with his own hand, 
adding careful collations. He noted the lexicographical 
features in the works which he read, and compiled 
glossaries, which not rarely assumed the proportions of 
indices verborum; and he made elaborate provision for 
tracing verse quotations from even the most voluminous 
sources. “ I have known Aufrecht,” wrote Professor 
Kielhom, in whom Sanskrit scholarship has recently lost 
one of its most eminent and respected representatives, 
“ for about 42 years, and I have often sat for hours 
with him in his library ; and every time I have *been 
more and more astonished at the enormous amount of 
information which he has collected in the numerous MS. 
books on his shelves. He has read and re-read more 
Sanskrit works than any other Sanskrit scholar, and has 
always done so with the pen in his hand ... As 
early as 1862, when I first came to Oxford, Aufrecht 
had prepared a complete glossary of the Rigveda, which, 
had it been published, would have rendered M. Miiller’s 
and Qrassmann’s work unnecessary. And so it will be 
with many other texts which he has indexed during 
an unusually long and laborious life.” 

The glossary mentioned by Professor Kielhorn appears 
as No. 1 in this collection : Grassmann refers to it in 
his Preface. The similar glossary to the Atharva-Veda 
(No. 6) is mentioned in a letter from Muir published in 
the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
1867 (p. xxviii ; see also, as regards the Rg-Veda, p. Ixxxvi, 
1870), whereas Whitney's Index appeared in 1880. There 
are other cases also where Aufrecht’s unpublished glossaries 
or jpro^^-indices have been anticipated — a good instance 
would be the SuhhQ^itdvall (Nos. 59, 60). What portion 
of utility they nevertheless retain must vary from case 
to case. In any event there remains a great quantity of 
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material which will be useful in the consultation of 
particular texts and in the compilation of dictionaries 
and other books of reference. The j^ra^fto-indeXi in 
twelve volumes, to the chief poetical and dramatic works 
I have myself had frequent occasion to consult, with 
increasing admiration for its comprehensiveness and 
accuracy. It is not surprising that after parting with 
his MSS. Aufrecht felt like a man who has lost wife 
and children ” : they were, in fact, underestimated by 
him as “ the outcome of the Inst 30 years.” He was 
at the time (1004) 84 years of age. In March, 1906, 
lie wrote : “ I have now tiiiished the Catalogue of the 
Munich MSS., and shall send this laborious work to the 
press in a few days. 1 am longing to do something 
for myself, and have chosen the Bharadvaja Qrautasdtra 
for my next work.” The Munich catalogue, the last of 
Aufrecht’s undertakings which was not “ for myself,” was, 
indeed, sent to, and partly seen through, the press ; but 
the edition of the Bharadvaja l^rauta SHtra cannot 
have been far advanced at the time of his death early 
in 1907. 

The statements regarding editions, originals of MSS., 
etc., which are given in this list, are for the most 
part based upon information supplied by Aufrecht 
himself. Acknowledgment must also be made to Professor 
Macdonell, who saw the collection in Bonn and made 
notes regarding many of the volumes. But in not a 
few cases it has been necessary to elicit the facts from 
the works themselves, in which process some points have 
been left uncertain and no doubt some errors overlooked 
or originated. The list is composed, os will be seen, of 
two parts, the former giving an account of the collection 
as it stands in the order of the numbers assigned by 
Aufrecht, and the second ^ being an index of all the 

^ In regard to which I must acknowledge the assistance ol Mrs* F. 
Thomas. 
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works, with a reference to the numbers under which 
the several MSS., glossaries, or j^mti^-indices may be 
found. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of the list may 
enable those interested in Sanskrit studies to profit by 
the results of Aufrecht’s heroic labour. His desire 
that “if scholars make use of my materiaLs, they will 
acknowledge the service,” is one which would hardly fail 
to be respected. 



PAOIt» 

I. List and Descriptions 1034-1055 

11 . Index of Titles .... 1056-1063 
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I.— List aed Descriptions. 


(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(‘2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios.^ 

(5) 

Character. 

(«) 

Titie. 

1 

6 

22x17 cm. 

pp. 682 + 565 1 
SOU + 853 + 
7M. 

Nugari. 

RgVedtt. 

2 

3 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 496 + 370 + 
670. 

Homan. 

(1) Tttittirlya Saiphitu. 

(2) Tuittiriya Brahmanu. 

3 

1 

2i) X 20 cm. 

pp. 31H. 

Homan. 

(1) ^ j)p. fTuittirji'a Aranyaka 

(2) / 1-U6 tPrira8kara41rhyu Siitni 

(3) pp. 146-50, Parwkm’a Grhyu Sutia 

(4) pp. l.')l-63, Ch&naogyamantrabhan)u 

))y (lunaviisnu. 

(5) pp 164-71, SahkhayanaGrhyaSflti a 






(6) pp. 172-318, OobhilaUrhyiiSutitt 

4 

2 

i, s35 x22cm. 

ii, 18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 37. 
p[). ri92. 

I, Nugail 

unci 

Romun 

II , Homan. 

Vajusuueyi Saiphita. 

1 


2 

23 X 18 cm. 

pp. 264 + 142, 

Roman. 

Atharva Veda. 

ft 

3 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 818 + .396 4 
482. 

Naguri 

and 

Roman. 

Atbana Veda 

7 

1 

i 

18x21 cm. 

pp. 623*. 

Nagaii. 

Atharva Veda Pariii^ta (Pfli viirdha = cf 

1 .36). 

8 

’ 1 

34 X 11cm. 

fols. 61. 

Nfigari. 

Kausika Sfltra. 

>W 

1 

2Sx 18om. 

pp. 150. 

Roman. 

Kau^itaki Brfihmana. 


I An Wteriak nttndwd to numben of folioi indicatOH tliat the writing to (Xt oon Mde oni}' ' 
AtiaelMd to^ttumbm of pages it indioltoa that the writing is an sltemate pages only. 



THE AUmCHT OOLLEOTiON. 


im 


Sanskrit MS. (MS.), 
(Uossary (0.), or 
Pratikae (P.). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 
J^blished Work. 

(0) 

Name of 
Copyist 
of MS. 

(10) 

Remarks.* 

G. 

Aufrecbt (1861-3). 


Index Terborum. 

(1 

G. 

Weber (77»dwfAe 
vols. XI and xii). 1 

Bibliotheca liidica. j 


Index Verborum. The two works have 
each a separate column on each page ; 
list of grammatical forms, etc. , at end. 
The numbers refer to the se^oni of 
the text. 

G. 

G 

R 

R 

P. 

(i. and R 

Bibliotheca Indica. ^ 

Stenzler. 

Stenzler. 

Oxford (Cat. ii, 

No 10.34). 

Oldenherg (Indischi 
Studun, vol. xv). 
Bibliotheca Indicn. 


The Indices Verborum to the TaiUtrtya 
Arajiyaka and Pdradeara Orhya 8lUra 
are on separate columns of the same 
l>ages. The numbers refer to the 
sections of the texts, except in the 
cose of the Oumvi^Uf where they 
refer to folios of the MS. 

G. 

Weber. 


Index Verborum. Vol i contains the 
words in d-. 

MS. 

Berlin (Weber, Nos. 332, 
335, ,338-0). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Kancks i-x (Weber, No. 882) in Pada; 
xi-xviii (Weber, Nos. 888-9) in Saqihit& 
(Weber, No, ^6 Pada). 

G. 

Roth and Whitney. 


Index Verborum. Port of xix 

and XX wanting. Head-wm in 
N&gari ; citations (by sections of the 
text) in Roman. 

MS. 

Berlin (Weber, No. 1497). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Collated with, and from No. 2 baM 
upon, Haug, No. 29; Weber, Noe, 
365-^ also collated. 

MS. 

Bombay (which MS. ?). 


Adhyayy. i-vii, xi, xiii ; oblong. Copy 
not dated. 

and P. 

MS. with Prof. Aufreoht 
(No. 10 M(/m ?). 


Glossary and Pratikas combined in tA 
alphabetical order; there ase im 
grammatical and other notes* VEe 
numbers refer to the seotioiu of the teacti 


. ‘ ^^6 the method of dtation is not stated, the customary method, 0 . 0 . by MOthnni o| ^ 
verse-numbers in t^ case of Pur&i^ %soi| ' 

J4E,A»8. 1908. 07 
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THE AUmCHT OOIXE^ION. 


L — List and Descriptions (fontinued). 


No. ini 
List. 

(2) ! 
No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(6) 

Character. 

(0) 

Title. 

10 

2 

28 X 12 cm. 

i, fols. 2.34. 

ii, fols. 220. 

Nagari. 

Kau^itaki Brahmana Bha^ya by Vm.i 
yuka. 

11 

2 

17x21 cm. 

pp. 741 +488. 

Homan. 

Aitareya Brahmana. 

12 

1 

20 X 16 cm. 

pp. 198. 

Roman. 

Tundya Brahmana. 

18 

2 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 473. 

Homan. 

^ * 

Sutapathu Brfihma^ * 

Aitareya Brahmana* 

14 

2 

23 X 19 cm. 

pp. 249 + 145. 

Homan. 

(1) A^valayana Srauta Satra. 

(2) Aivalayana Gfhya Siitra. 

(3) ii, pp. 85-108, Comj^rwon of Itg 

Veda and Sama-Veda roadingn. 

(4) h, pp. 110-45, Aitareya Brahiimiw. 

15 

1 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 712. 

Roman. 

Apastamba Srauta SQtra. 

Vaikhanosa Srauta Sfltra, as far as 9, 1 J 

16 

1 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 657. 

Roman. 

Katyayana Srauta SOtra. 

17 

1 

8*3 X 21 cm. 

fols. 192*. 

N&gari. 

Vaikhanasa Gi'hya Sfltra. 

18 

1 

1 

17 K 21 cm. 

fols. 30*. 


Khadira Grhya Sfltra. 


1 

1 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 238. 

Nagari. 

(1) Jaimini Gyhya Sfltra. 

(2) Jaimini Grhya Sfltra Vyakhya 

(Subodhini) by Srinivtoa. 

20 

2 

21 X 17 am. 

pp. 289 + 26. 
n 

Roman. 

Aitareya Ara|9raka. 
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(7) 

Sanskrit MS. (M8.)J 
(rloHsary (G.), or 
Pratikas (P.). 


( 8 ) 

Place of Deposit of 
MS. Copied or £dition of 
Published Work. 


MS. 

Benares (which MS. ?). 

G. 

Aufrecht (?) (see col. 10). 

G. 

Bibliotheoa Indica 

• <; 

(1. 

Weber. ) 

Aufrecht (?) (see col. 10). j 

G, and P. 

G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. ) 

Stenzler. j 

P. 

Aufrecht. 

G. and P. 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

MS. (Haug, p. 20, 

No, 42?). 

G. and P. 

Weber. 

MS. 

Madras (see col. 10). 

MS. 

Bombay (No. 79 of 1891-5; 

MS. 

Madras (Govt. Oriental 
Library), see col. 10. ^ 

G. 

Biblistiieoa Indioa. 


Name of 
Copyist 
of MS. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

(1) K.Go. 
pillalyer. 

(2) K. 


kum&ra 

Cakra- 

varti. 


Dated Sain. 1986. 
No 80. 


CoUatedvithW^ 


Index Verborum, with qttotatlWfl ; 
followed by lists of ^rammauoal forme, 
etc. The numbers refer to the eeotioni 
of the work. 

Index VerUrum ; preceded bv Uit of 
authorities quoti^l. The numbers refer 
to the sections of the text. 

Combmefl glossary (Met VerbOmm in 
the case of the Aitereya Brlhma^)« 
The numbers refer to the sections of 
the work ; in that of the Satapatha to 
IHiges of the volume. 

Index VerlK)rum to (1) and (2), combined 
with Pmtikm to (1) ; preceded by bat 
of authorities quoted. The numbers 
refer to the sections of the texts. 


Combined Index Verborum ; withJPnUdm 
(cited by sections of the text) } at end 
a few grammatical notes. 

Index Verborum ; combined with 
(cited by sections of the text) at ea^ 
a few notes. 

The MS. copied is probably that d isoribed 
in Sesagiri Ctrl's Report, 
pp. G and 155-66, and Ra&gl 
Catalogue, ii, pp. 867-8. The i 
chapters (fols. 198-88, 1,88-22) treat of 
mritdirafmdharmdh and fSfpMrapni- 
mrdh respectively. 

See Kathvate's Report (Bombay', 1901, 
p. 7 of list). 

The two MSS. are probably tl^ 
scribed in RaAgtehrya’s Oa ' 
^nderNos. 1168 and 1170, and 
Sastrl’s Report, 1896-7, ppl 
1893-4, pp. 150-6. * 

I 

Index Verborum. At end gmamitteid 
notes, list of aothoritlBB, eto. 
numbers refer to pages. 
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THE AUFRECHT COUICnON. 


I— List and Descriptions (conimued). 


(1) 

No.ia 

List. 

(2) 

No,of 

VolB. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(5) 1 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

21 

1 

24 X 18 cm. 

pp. 40. 

Roman. ^ 

1 Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

22 

1 

23 X 20 cm. 

pp. A, B, 447. 

Homan. 

Sankhayana ^rauba Sfitra. 

23 

1 

24 X 18 cm. 

pp. 66. 

N&gail. 

S))ecimenN of Sanskrit MSS. 

24 

2 

i, 16x20 cm. 

fols. 7*. 

Nagari 

' Snanasutra of Kfttylyana with Karlca 
commentary. 



ii, 21 X 16 cm. 

pp. 26. 



25 

1 

31xl7cm. 

pp. 347*. 

Roman. 

(1) pp 1-175, Snaiiavidkiiiaddhati hy 

YajAikadeva. 

(2) pp. 176-347, Snanapaddhati 1))' 

Hanhara. 

26 

3 

ii 20 X 16 cm. 

pp. 1-16 and 
1-126 
(partly *}. 

1 , Nagari. 

i 

(1) 1, pp. 1-16, Vijayapurakatha. 

(2) i, pp. 1-87, yaj6ap6riiva by 

Katy&yanai 

(3) 1, pp. 89-126, diih»pBrMi?t#. 



ii, 17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 109 + 8. 

11 , Nagari. 

(4) ii, YajftapSrfva by Kityiyana. 



iii, 17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 80. 

Ill, Roman. 

(6) ni, Yajftap4r4va bjr Ktty&yana. 



iv, 11 X 21 cm. 

fols. 25. 

iv, Nagari 

(6) iv,YajaaparivabyK»ty»yana. 

27 

1 

22x17 cm. 

pp. 181 ( + p. 

152a). 

Roman. 

Rgvidhana. 

28 

1 

21x17 cm. 

fols. 8*. 

Roman. 

Y&jflavalkya Upanifad. “I 
tkty&yAna Upaniaad. ' 

29 

i 20 

1 

22x17 cm. 

fols. 7*. 

Roman. 

1 

29xl9om. 

pp. 186. 

Roman. 

Qhftndogya Upanifad. 

BThadfaanyaka Upanifad. 

91 

1 

23 X 10 cm. 

pp. 114. 

Roman. 

vatara). 



THE AUFRBCHT CX3LLBCTI0K. 


|SanskritMS.(MS.)» 
(flosaary (G.)i ^ 

Pratlku (?.). 


( 8 ) 

Place of Deposit of 
MS. Copied or Edition of 
PuDli^ed Work. 


P. 


Bibliotheca Indioa. 


( 10 ) 

Remarkfl. 


Two columns on each page ; citation* 
seotioDH of the text. 


G. and P. Oxford MS. (Cat. ii, 

No. 10«2»). 

M H. Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Index Verborum combined with praflilNM} 
oroceded and followed (pp. 426-46) by 
lists of authorities, citations, etc. The 
nuinliers refer to the sections of the 
text. 


MS. 


MS. 

MB 


MS. 


Berlin (Weber, No. 1098). 


Jammu, No. 4500 (Stem, 
p. 22) 


Prof. 

Au 

frecht. 

A Kash- 
mir 

Pundit. 


Hiltra based upon Weber No. 1098 collated 
with Weber No. 1484; commentary 
com|iared with oriffioal MS. by Ooebud 
Kaul and reoeivM from Dr. M* A. 
Stem. Bound together in one volume 
(22x21 cm.). 


Berlin (Weber, 
Nos. 1100-1). 
Berlin (Welier, 
No. 1102). 


] Prof 
I Aufrecht. 


At the beginning are given the namee of 
authorities quoted. 


MS. 


MS, 

MS. 


MS. 


P. 


MS. 

G. 


India Office (E., 

No. 4107), 

India Office (E., 

No. 362). 

India Office (E., 

No, 363). 

Benares (Catalogue, 
p. 65). 

Benares (Catalogue, 
p. 56). 

Undated copy made in 
India. 


Prof. 

Au- 

frecht. 


Bound in one volume (21 x 22 cm.), 
There is also a duplicate ooiiv of tM 
pratilm (which are arrangM chiefly 
according to numbers of sections im 
verses) written on slips. 


Berlin(Web6r,No.ll73?). 


Index Yerborum. Citations by swtto 
of the text. 


MS. 


G. 

G. 


G. 




I 


Munich (Haiig, p. 44?). 


Prof. 

Kuhn. 


Bibliotbeoa Indioa. \ 

Bibliotheca Indioa. / 


Bound together in one volume (224 k 
17-18 cm.). 

Index Yerborum to the two worhi oA 
bined. Referenow to 
redink. Cltattow aoooiding tO pif 
numbers. 


Blbliolheoa Indioa. 


Aena, Aaflia, etc., in Md hik» JiiMm 
in black ; Ottoi 

bjrpage*. 
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THE AUFBECHT COLLEGTIOM. 


I— List and Descriptions {mdiniud). 


(1) 

(2 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

No. in 
Lifft. 

No. of 
Vols. 

Size. 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

Character. 

Title. 

82 

1 

17x21 cm. 

pp. 71 + 187+ 
119 + 17. 

Roman. 

(1) i, pp. 1-17> Agnihotra Prayoga. 

(2) i, pp. 18-40, Nakeatrasattre^tihautru 

Prayoga. 

(3) i, pp. 41-67» Atipavitresti Prayogu 

(4) i, pp. 68-71, Baudhayana Atipuvi 

trestihautra Prayoga. 

(6) ii, pp. 1-167, Aavalfiyana Catm 

masya Prayoga. 

(0) li, pp. 168-83, Baudhayana Aik&lim 
kacaturmfiaya Prayoga. 

(7) ii, pp. 183-7, AikahnikacaturinaB}a 

hautra Prau'pga. 

(8) iii, pp. 1-967^ Qaturmasyahautra 

Prayoga. 

(9) iii, pp. 97-113, Sarvapr^tei^ti 

Prayoga. 

(10) iii, pp. 113-119, AjSvalayana Sam 

prste^tihautra Prayoga. 

(11) iv, pp. 1-16, Puny&avacana 

Prayoga. 

(12) iv, pp. 15-17, Baudhayana Catui 

masya Prayoga. 

33 

9 

33 X 21 cm. 

A.B. 999 + 983 

Roman. 

(1) i-viii, ix, pp. 385-759, all printed 




+ 999 + 899 
+ 899 + 899 
+ 899 + 899 
+ 769 
(chie6y *). 


and some unprinted Law-books. 

(2) ix, 1-383, Brhad-N&radlya Parana 
Nrsiipha Pur&na. 

Vayu Purana, as far as i, o. 31. 

34 

1 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 891. 

Roman. 

Yajftavalkya Dharmaiiftstra. 

Manu (i-viii). 

35 

1 

26 x 22 cm. 

fols. 1 + 33. 

N&gari. 

Caturviqiiiati Smrti. 

, 36 

12 

23x26 cm. 

i, pp. 699. 


Agniveiia RSmayana. 




ii, pp. 716. 

iii, pp. 696. 


Anargharaghava. 




iv, pp. 699. 


Anyoktimuktftlatft. | 




V, pp. 701. 


AnyoktUataks. 




vi, pp. 701. 

vii, pp. 699. 


Amarulataka. j 




viii, pp. 699. 


Alamk5ra4ekhara. j 




ix, pp. 701. 


AkupkfirasarvMva. 




X, pp. 701. 

xi, pp. 701. 

xii, pp. 106. 


Apaatamba Dharmiifltra. 

Aryftsaptaiatl of Govardhana. 






Uttararftmacarita. 

Ud&ttarftghavik 

Rtusanihftra. 
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(7) 

Sanskrit MS. (MS.), 
(iloBBary (G.), or 
Protikafi (P. ). 

(8) 

Place of Dej^it of 

MS. Copied or^ition of 
Published Work. 

(») 

Name of 
Copyist 
ofMS. 

(10) 

Renurks. 

MS. 

Munich (Haug, No. 97). v 
Munich (Haug, No. 08). 




Munich (Haug, No. 00). 
Munich (Haug, 

No. 100). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 101). 

Munich (Haug, 

Nos. im and 122/.). 
Munich (Haug, [ 

No. 112/.). / 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 111). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 112(1). 

Munich (Hang, 

No. 112(1). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 122). 

Munich (Haug, 

No. 122). J 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

At end list of authorities cited. 

P. 




P. 

P. 

P. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 
Grantharatnamala. 

? 


The references to the Vdgu Purdifa are 
on separate columns of each page. 

(;. 

G. 

Stenzler. \ 

Haughton. f 


Combined Index Verborum. JIfanu ix-xii 
occasionally noted. 

MB. 

Jammu (No. 2641, Stein, 

p. 88). 


Procured through Dr. Stein { mvIamI 
(1895) by Pan|it Govind Kaul. 

P. 

Grantharatnam&la (?). 
Calcutta, Saka 1782 

(A.D. 1860). 

Kavyam&l&, ii. 
K&vvam&li, v. 

Haeberlin {Kdvyasaiii- 
gruha)1 

Benares, 1866 (?). 
K&vyamftU, xxxv. 
Btihler. 

Dacca, Samvat 1021 
(A.D. 1864). 

Calcutta (1831). 


Cited by verse numbers, 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by folios and lines. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 


» • 

Haoberlin {Kdffyamiri> 
graha). 


Cited by cantos and vetaee. 
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THE ACBBEOHT OOIXECTION. 


L— List and Descriptions ( contimted ). 


(1) 
No. in 
List. 

(2) 

No.of 

Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(5) 

Character. 

(«) 

Title. 

36 

e<mtd. 





Aucityalaink&ra. 

Kalividambana. 

Kavikarithabharana. 

Kadambarikath&BaTa. 

Kamandaki Nitisara. 

Kavyaprak&4a. 

Kavy^ark 

Kuvyala 4 ikara by Rudrata. 
Kiratarjuniya 

Kuttanimata. 

Kumarasambhava (Sargas i-xvii). 

Kuvala}ananda. 






Krsnakarnamrta 

Khandapra^asti. 

Citagovmda. 

(rrhyasaqigraiiapariiii^tabyOobhilaimU 

Candakausika 

Candi^ataka. 

Canakyaiiataka. . 


1 

1 




Janakipaniia^a (Act i). 
Damayantlk&vya. 

1 Dar()adalana. 

1 Da^arapa. 

1 Da^vat&rakbandapra4asti. 

1 DinAkrandanastotra. 

Dotaugada. 

Dhanafljayavijaya. 

Dharmaviveka. 

Dhvanyaloka. 

Nalodaya. 

N&gananda. 

Naisadhiya. 

Paftcatantra. 

Pady&vall. 

Pady&mrtatara^inl. 

Parvatfparinaya. 

Puru9aparlk9&. 

Prasannarfighava. 

Priyadar4iki. 

B&iabhftrata. 

Bhattikiv^. 

Bbi^ari. 






BhlminlviUsa. 

Bh&va4ataka. 

Bbojaprabandha. 

Manu 

Msbinillflkft 

MeSStoto («MMi«Hd 
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Place of Deposit of 
MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 


(9) 

Name of 
Copyif 
of MS 


KavyamaU, i. 

Kavyamalft, v. 

Kavyamala, iv (?). 

The Pandit (1H87). 
Bibliotheca Indica. 
C'alcutta (1866). 
Bibliotheca Indica k MS. 
MS. (Krivyamal&, ii). 
Calcutta (date ?). 
Kavyamala, iii. 

Stenzler and (viii~xvii) 
Benares. 

Bombay Lithograph 
(date ?). 

Bombay (1868). 

Bombay (1860?). 

Jjasseii. 

Bloomfield , Z. D. M. ( I . XX XV 
Calcutta (1867?). 
Kavvamala iv. 

HaeWlin 

i/raha). 

Benares (?). 

MS. 

MS. (cf. K&vyamala, vi). 
Bibliotheca Indica (?). 
Bombay (1860 ?), 
Kavyamala, vi. 

MS. (which ?). 

Calcutta (1857). 
K&vyakal&pa, i. 
K&vyamala, xxv. 

I^ODtte(lK73?). 

Calcutta (1875). 
Kosegarten. 

MS. ^0. 63 ivfra). 

MS. (No. 64 ii\fra). 
Bombay (1872). 

Bombay (1882). 

The Panijit (1868- ). 
Calcutta (1874). 

The Pandit (1869- ). 
Calcutta (?date). 
Heeberlin {KHvyamifi- 
oraka) and Bohlen. 
Ct^utta (?date). 
KAvyamAli, iv. 

M3< and Pavie. 
LcMeuv. 

Calcutta (1870). 
Calcutta. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks 


Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by jjoges. 

Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses. 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by folios. 

Cited by riatakas and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses. 


Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by })age8. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by (Ages. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by chapters and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by acts and ver^as. 
Cited by sections and verees. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by acts and verses. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 


Cited by sections and veriee. 
Pavie cited by pages. 

Cited by acts and vereai. 


Sanskrit MS. (MS.), 
(ilossary (IL), or 
Pratikas (P.). 
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THE AUFBECHT CIOLLEC3TION. 


L— List ai?d Descriptions {continued). 


(1) 

^ 0 . in 
Lint. 

(2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(6) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

86 

'mtd. 




1 

Mahaviracarita. 

Malatlmadhava. 

MAlavikagnimitra. 

Mui^hopadesa. 

Mudrarak^asa. 

Mrcchakatiku. 

Meghadata. 

Yogav&si^tha. 

Yogavasisthasara. 

Raghuvaip4a. 

Ratnavali. 

Rasatarangini. a 

Rasamanjar!. 

Ra^havapandaviya. 

Rajatarangini of Jonaraja. 
Ramary&Hataka by Mudgala. 
LaUkamelana. 

Vagbhatalaipkara. 

Vamanulaqikrira. 

Vasavadatta. 

Vikramahktwlevacarita. 

Vikramorva^i. 

V idagclhamukhamandana. 
ViddiiawHabhafijika. 

Visnusmrti. 

Vr^bhanuja by Mathur&dilsa. 
Venisaiphara. 

yetalapancavii(i4atik& by Sivadasa. 
HakuntalS.. 

H&riigadharasainhita. 

i^i4up&lavadha. 

Sukasaptati (Textus Ornatior ?). 
t^fhgaratilaka by Rudra^a. 

Srngaratilaka KAvya. 

Srngarabhfl^ana. 

t^rhg&raratn&luia. 

Saduktikari^rta. 

Sabharaftjana4ataka. 

Sarasvatikanth&bharana. 

S&mbapafloAiikA. 

SAUtyadarpana. 

SixphAsanadvAtriqiAikA. 

Bubha^itamuktAvall. 

SiibhAfitaaaficaya. 

BubhAfitAvall. 

Bflryaiiataka. 
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iBaDBkritMS. (MS.), 
(jloseary (G.), or 
PratikaB (P). 


( 8 ) 

PUoe of Deposit of 
MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 


(9) 


Name of 
Copyist 
ofMS. 


( 10 ) 

Remurke. 


Trithen. 

Calcutta (1830). 
Tullberg. 

Kavyamala, viii (?). 
Calcutta (1831). 
Stenzler. 
Qildemeister. 
Bombay (IHHO). 

V 

Stenzler. 


Cited by acts and verses. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by verse numbers. 
C'ited by verse numbers. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses. 


Calcutta (IK32). 
(irantharatnamala. 
Madras (1872). 

Calcutta (18.S.')?). 


Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 


( 


Kavyamala, xx (?). 
Calcutta (date ?). | 

Caijjieller. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 
Buhler(?). 

Bollensen. 

Calcutta (? Haeberlin). 
Benares (inPratnakamra- 
nandini). 

Jolly. 

The Pandit (1869?). 
Calcutta (Sam. 1928, 

A.D. 1867). 

Uhle. 

B6htlingk(1842orl846?). 

MS. 

Calcutta (date ?). 
Sohmidt. 

MS. 

K&vyam&la, iii (?). 

Madras, 1873(?), 1876(?). 
Calcutta (1862?). 

MS, (No. 67 ii\fra). 
K&vyam&la, iv. 

Ma 

K&vyam&li, xiii. 
Bibliotheoa Indica. 
Weber {Indiwhe Stvdm, 

XV). 

MS. 

MS. (Na62tVm). 

MB. (No. 69 tVrti). 


Cited by acts and verses. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by pages. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by acts and verses. 


Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by {lages. 

Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by cantos and verses. 


Cited by sections and verses (agreMng 
with Pisohel’s edition). 1 

Cited by verse numbers (agreeiiig vHli 
Gildemeister’s edition). 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by verse numbers. 
Cited by pages. 

Cited by verse numbers. 


Cited by sections and verses. 
Cited by sections and i 
Cited by verse numbers i. , 
from Peterson's edition). 
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THE AUFBECHT OOLLECTIOK. 


L— List and Descbiptions (continued). 


(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

1 (6) 
Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

contd. 





Haravijaya. 

Carr, Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs. 
Catalogus Codicum Sanskritioorum. 

37 

7 

23 X 20 cm. 

pp. 701 + 6 + 

m. 

Homan. 

Mahabharata. 

Rimayana. 

Varaha i^urana (as far as c. xxvi, 1). 
Saura Pur&na. 

Harivaipsa. 

38 

1 

33 X 22 cm. 

pp. 436. 

Roman. 

Narada Paftcaratra. 
Subhasitaratnabh&ydagara. 

30 

1 

1 

34 X 21 cm. 

pp. .505 (some 
blank). 

Roman. 

j 

(1) pp. 1-15, Mahimnahstava, anddita- 

govinda, i-iii. 

(2) pp. 16-10, Bhagavata Purana, vi, 8 

(3) pp. 16-19, Man&bh&rata, iii, 

10316-423. 

(4) pp. 20-42, Ramayana, i, adhyy. 5)- 65 ; 

Muhabh&rata, i, 2601-3125, Hruta 
bodha. 

(5) pp. 43' 74, Vikramorva^i. 

(6) pp. 75-144, Rum&rasambhava, i-vii 
^7) pp. 145-52, Atmabodha. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(8) pp. 153-271, Pir<van4thakilvya hy 
Padmasundara. 

(0) pp. 272-6, Aryftsaptaiatl by (Jovar- 
dhana. 

(10) pp. 270-373*, Mahibharata. 

(11) pp. 270-373*, Bhigavata Purana, x. 

(12) pp. 374-091, Biahm Purina. 

(13) pp. 399-413, Brahma Sfltra. 

(14) pp. 414-40, Paficada4i. 

(15) pp. 441-60, Padma Purina (Khandas 

iv-vi). 

(16) pp. 407-505*, Bhigavato Purina. 

40 

1 

30 X 15 cm. 

fols. 326. 

N^arl. 

Vimana Parana. 

41 

1 

32 X 16 cm. 

fols. 46+185+ 
1 + 145. 

N&garl. 

(l)Frtfc 

by Oaigidliara. 

(3) KiiUkhan^. 


1 

17 X 31 cm. 

pp. 356 (partly 
blank). 

Roman. 

Smrtiairaaamoooaya. 
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(7) 

Han8kritM8.(MS.)» 
(ilogiary (G.), or 
Pratlkas (P.). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

(«) 

Name of 

Copyist 

ofMS. 

(10) 

lUmirlu. 

1 

Kavyamiila, xxii {?). ^ 


Cited by cantos and verses. ^ 

Cited by proverb numbers. 

Rarely cited (?). 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P 

Bombay. 'j 

Bombav. 

Bibliotheca Tndica. ■ 
Anandaiirania. 

Bombay. J 


Mahdhhdrata and Kdmdya^ have eaoh 
a separate column. 

P. 

P. 

Bibliotheca Iiidiea. 
Bombay, 1 SKO. ^ 


The two works are cited on separate 
columns, the former by seotiona and 
verses, the latter by pages. 

(i. 

it! 

G. 



References to Mahimna^iKi and GMa- 
goniida in separate oolumna. 

References to BhdgavtUa, Pwrdufa and 
Mahdiikdrata in separate oohmns. 

References to Rdmdyam in a separate 
column. 

. G. 

il 

G. 

G. 

Bollensen. 

Stenzler, 

Haeberlin (A'dryaiwi/i- 
tfraha). 

MS. (see No. 86 m/m). 


Cited by jiages. 

Cited by verse numbers. 

Cited by cantos and verses. 

G, 

Mukherji (Dacca, 1864). 

! 


Titles of chapters. 
Titles of chapters. 
Titles of chapters. 
P. 

P. 

Titles of chapters. 

jOJcutta, 1827-30. 

Anandfi^rama. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


Makthhdrata and Bhdgavata combined. 

The sutras are cited in full. 

Cited by sections and verses. 

Titles of chapters. 




MS. 


K&4ir&ma. 

Dated Samvatl778|toa 1688. Purduded 
from Quaritoh. 

Ma 



Preceded by one folio of nanukirae, 
VifnuMhamindma dated Samvit ISfld t 
not dated. MS.piuteei 
from Qnaritoh. 

MS. and P. 

Berlin(Weber,N<J.1017). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Collated with India Offioe Ko. 1666 
(Eggeling) and Cambridge Noi WH 
Pratlkas cited by v^ie nnaabiM. 
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THE AUFBECHT COLLECTION. 


I— List and Descriptions (continued). 


(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(2) 

No. of 
Vols. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pages 
or Folios. 

(5) 

Character. 

(6) 

'fitle. 

49 

1 

43 X 17 cm. 

folfi. 6. 

Bengali. 

Kicakavadha by Nitivarman, with hhi 

44 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 1+21. 

Nagari. 

Ijatakamelana by Hahkhadlmra 

45 

1 

1 

23 X 19 cm. 

pp. 102. 

Malaya- 

lam 

Adhyiitmarumayana. 

4tt 

1 

22-3 X 17-8 cm. 

pp 288. 

Roman. 

Uttararamacarita. 

Mahaviracanta 

Malatim&dhava 

47 

1 

23 X 19 cm. 

pp. 270. 

Roman. 

Anargharaghava. 

Kirataijuniya 

48 

1 

25 x 20 cm. 

pp. 103. 

Homan. 
Nagari. ; 

(1) pp. 1-123, Mudrarak^asa. 

(2) pp. 124-63, UnadisOtra by Ujjvalu 

datta. 

1 Ratnavall. 

49 

1 

22-3 X 18 m. 

pp. 141 

Roman. 

1 

Venisaipbiira. 

50 

5 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 839 + 773 + 
680 + 677 + 603. 

Roman. 

KiUikhaiida. 

51 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 890. 

Roman. 

(litagovinda, iv-xii. 

Raghuvaip^* i*v. 

62 

1 

18x22 cm. 

pp. 469. 

Roman. 

1 

Vasavadattfi. 

Hn^ujxilavadha. 

68 

8 

18x22 cm. 

pp.629(i)artly*) 
+ 643(portly*) 

+6sr. 

i, ii, Na- 
gari 
: (text) 
and 

Roman i 
(comm.). I 
iii, Roman. 

Damayentikavya, with commentary hy 
Ounavinayagani. 
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(7) 

aDfikritMS. (MS.), 

1 (illossary (G,), or 
Pratikos (R). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

(») 

Name of 
Copyist 
of MS. 

(10) 

Remarks. 

MS. 

Calcutta (Notices, 

No. 01ft?). 


Copy not dated. The author of 
ap{)ears to be unnamed. 

MS 

I 

1 

Lahore (see col. 10). 

Dttiga 

datta 

Sastri, 

Collated with original (in Pandit JvlU- 
datta Prosilda^ library) by Pan^t 
Govind Kaul. Sent to thof. Aufr^nt 
by Dr. Stein. 

M« 1 


(An Euro 
pean ) 

Watermark 1824 (Aufreoht). Presentad 
to Prof. Aufrecht by William Wri^t 
Externally the MS. resembles some of 
those collected by Leyden. 

G 1 

(} 

G. 

Calcutta (IS31) 'j 

Calcutta (18.')7) j- 

Calcutta (ISftO). J 


Combined Index Verborum. Citations 
partly by })ages, partly by numbers of 
acts and verses. 

(i. 

Vr, 

Calcutta (1801). ) 

Nirnayasagara (1886). j 


Combined Index Verborum. Anarghar: 
cited (red ink) partly bv pages, partly 
))y numbers of acts ana verses. 

G. 

MS. 

G. 

Calcutta (1881). 

Poona (number ?). 

Calcutta (1832). 

Prot.Au'l 
frecht. j 

Combined Index Verborum to the two 
plays. Citations jjartly by pages, partly 
by numbers of acts and verses. Cwtion 
of the UnddimVra as far as i, 47. 

G. 

Calcutta (1807). 


Index Verborum. Citations partly by 
pages, imrtly by numbers of acta; 
followed by a few grammatical notes. 

G. 

Bombay (1882). 


Some grammatical notes at the end. 

G. 

(1 

Lassen. \ 

Stenzler. / 


The two glossaries are oombined. 

G, 

G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. \ 

Calcutta (1848). f 


Combined Index Verborum (VdKtvOfdaUd ] 
quoted by pages). A few grammatioil * 
notes at end. 

MS. and (}. 

i, Oxford (Nos. 208-10). 

ii, Poona (iv, 48 ; vi, ,34 ; 
xii, 30-1). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

The four volumes form the materialB for 
an edition ; vol. i containing text with 
glosses and collations from the Oxford 
MS. ; vol ii, a list of authorities and 
notes (pp. 1-9), the text of Uochviea i 
(pp. 13- 161), from the Poona MSS. xiif 
30-1, with comparison (pp. 179-9^) 
of MS. iv, 48, and the oommentalry 
(pp. 195-648) as far as the end of' 
UcchvilBa ii, prchablyfromPoona vi* 

1 vol. iii, the Index Yerboron (citations 

1 by folios of the MS.). 
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L— List and Descriptions (contimied). 



(2) 

No. of 
Vote. 

(3) 

Size. 


(6) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

H 

1 

28 X 22cm. 

fols. 12.S*. 

Nagarl. 

Bhojaprabandha by Ballala. 

55 

1 

22 x17 cm. 

ioln. 28. 

Nagari. 

BharatakadvatritDi(ik&. 

56 

1 

22x18 cm. 

pp. 119. 

Bengali. 

Sukasaptatika. 

67 

1 

17-18x22 cm. 

p]). 1424. 

Nagari. 

Saduktikarnamrta Sridharadasa. 

68 

s 

20-1 X lO' 7cm. 

pp. 188 + 188 + 
82. 

Roman. 

Saduktikarnamita by i^ridharaduKa 

59 

1 

17 X 22cm. 

1 

pp. 1000. 

Nagari. 

SubhaRitavali. 

60 

2 

i, 21xl7-8cm. 

ii, 20 X 17 cm. 

pp. A-B, 379 + 
188. 

1 

Roman. 

Subhaeitavali. 

61 

1 

1 

18 X 22 cm. 

pp. 2.32. 

Nagari. 

Subhaeitamuktftvali. 

62 

1 

17x22 cm. 

pp. 115. 

Nagari. 

Subh&eitasaftcaya. 

63 

1 

21 X 16*17 cm. 

pp. 136. 

Roman. 

n 

Padyftvall by Rapagosv&min. 

64 

1 

26-1x16-7 cm, 

pp. 107. 

Nftgarl 
(text) and 
Roman 

Padyftmrtataraftgini by Haribha8k«ro 
and commentary (Padyftmytasopan») 
by hie son Jayarflma. 

65 

2 

bO«IMl 
in 1 

i, 26-l X 16cm. 

ii, 17x21 cm. 
(91x22om.) 

pp. 114+78. 

(comm.). 

i, Roman. 

ii, Nftgarl. 

Sflkttvall (from the “ Gnrnpeddh**' ”) 
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iBanskriiMS. (MS.), 
Glossary (G.), or 
Pratlkas (P.). 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

(0) 

Name of 
» 

(10) 

Remarks. 

MS. 

London (R.A8.Soc.), see 
col. 10. 

Prot. 

Aufrecht 

A tracing. The original MS., liilob 
contained 02 folios, was accordingly 
different from that described in 
Wintornitz, Catalogue, pp. 231-8. 

MS. 

See col. 10. 


Received from R&jendra L&la Mitra; not 
dated. Collated fiartially with Oxford 
No. 329. 

MS. 1 

Calcutta (?). 


Received from Calcutta ; not dated. 

MS. 

1 

Santipura (Notices ot 
Sanski if AISS. No. 1 1 80, 
see also col. 10). 

JVot. 

Auhocht. 

Collated with a MS. (B) in the Serampore 
College Library (No. 68). The collation 
also occupies last pages, 1837-424. 

P. ' 

! MS, (No. r)7 HKprn), 


Citation by sections and verses, followed 
(li, p. 5.3 -lii, p. 82) by (1) names of 
authors alphabetically arranged with 
the verses cited from them, and (2) a 
classified list of names. 

MS. 

Bombay (sec col. 10). 

Prot. 

Aufrecht. 

The two MSS. denoted by B and C, and 
containing respectively 177 and 170 
folios, arc probably sBiihler’s Kashmir 
Report, p. xiii. Nos. 203-4 (lee 
Peterson’s edition, Preface, pp. i-U). 

P. 

MS. (No. (59 i^Hpra). 


Vol. 1 contains lists of authors and pratUiaa 
arranged alphabetically ; vol. 
htH arrang^ under authors’ names. 
The numbers of the verses diverge 
slightly from those in Petersori 
edition. 

MS. and P. 

Poona (iv, 75). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Pmttim cited according to numbers of 
sections and verses. 

MS. 

British Museum (Bendall 
No. 253). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht, 

Copy of MS. formerly in tl^ .posseMdon 
of Prof. Jacobi. 

MS. and P. 

Tubingen (Roth, p. 12). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

pp. 101-35 contain the prafflMM (arranged 
according to verse-namberB), tists of 
authors, etc. 

MS, and P. 

Bombay (Poona, viii, 
140?). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

pp. 85-107 contain the prcUlkoB (arranged 
according to numbera of sections and 
verses) and list of anthors. 

MS. 

Florence (Aufrecht, 92). 

i, Prof. 
Favolini. 

ii. Prof. 
Aufrecht. 

Vol. ii adds translations of theversasnOb 
recorded in IndiKhe nbrn nobw 

and references. 


J.B.A,8. 1908. 
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THE AUFRECHT COLLECTION. 


I.— List and Descriptions (continvM). 


(1) 

No. in 
List. 

(2) 

No. of 
VolB. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 

No. of Pa^ 
or Folios. 

(5) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

66 

1 

22 X 18 cm. 

pp. 108. 

Roman. 

Sahityadarpana (pp. 1-78). 

67 

3 

i, 34 X 21 cm. 

ii, 23 X 18 cm. 

iii, 21 X 17 cm. 

i, fok 46. 

ii, pp.A + l-92. 

iii, pp. 9.3-160. 

1 , Nagari. 
ii, Nagari. 
in, Nagari 
(text) and 
Roman 
(comm, and 
indiceM). 

Udhliatalaifikara with commenting hj 
Induraja ( Kavyalaipkaralaghuvrtti ) 

68 

1 

22-3xl8-9cm. 

pp. A + 182. 

Nagari 
(text) and 
Roman(P.) 

Kavyalanikai'a b} Rudrata 

69 

1 

20 X 17 cm. 

p. 106. 

Roman. 

(1) pp. 1 67, Alainkaranekhara l•\ 

kefiava Misra. 

(2) pp. 68-106, Vftgbliatalanikara 

70 

4 

18x21-2 cm. 

pp. 295 + 791 
(partly*) + 
82il (partly*) 
+ 606. 

i, ii, Roman 
and Nagai’l 
lii, Homan 
iv, Roman 
and Nagari 

(1) Lexicographical Analecta. 

(2) Bhattikavya. 

71 

1 

17x21-2 cm. 

pp. 277. 

Nagari. 

Kedarakalpa of the NandikOHvarn 
Purana. 

72 

1 

17 X 21 cm. 

pp. 199 (10 
blank). 

Nagari. 

Kedarakalpa of the Vidhvanta Puriiiiii- 

73 

1 

21x17-18 cm. 

pp. A + 163. 

Nagari. 

(1) PI). 1-1(1, 

mantro^haiupriAira, ,®‘" ,, 
stotra, 6ivakavaca, Parthivftp“J“ 

(2) pp. 11-66, 67-15^ KedtokslW 

the Vidhvanta Pura^ 

Purana. 

74 

1 ' 

1 

20 X 16 om. 

pp. 133. 

Nagari 
(text) and 
]^man(P.) 

CaturviipiiatismTti. 

i 
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(7) 

kritMS.(MS.), 
iGlossary (G.), or 
PratlkM (P.). 

(8) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or^ition of 
Punlished Work. 

(9) 

Name of 
Copyist 
of MS. 

G. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 


MS. and V 

I , Poona (m, 64). 

II , 111 , India Office (Buhlor 
MS 115, see col 10) 

1, Vyasa 
Gopidim 
atmaja 
n, ill, Plot 
Aufiecht 

MS and P 

Indw Office (Bnliler MS 
No. 120) 

Piof 

Autierht 

Index and P 

MS. (u hence’) 1 


Index and P 

Calcutta, 1883 J 


(1. ■ 

MS. 

Oxtoid(No 1,37) 


MS. 

Leipzig (Aufrecht, 

No. 362) 

Piof 

Aufrecht 

MS. 

Leipzig (Aufrecht, 

Nos ,363-4) 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

MS andP. 

Munich (Haug, No. 1.34). 

Prof 

Aufrecht. 


( 10 ) 

Remarks. 


Perhaps some citations (by pwes and 
lines) extend as far as p. 03 of the 
edition. 


Vol 1 received from Professor Kielhom, 
probably a copy of Poona vi, 64 1 vole. 
11 , in, copied partly (pp. 1-82, 1 3) 
from a MS. of Buhler, which is itself 


perhajiH copied from the same, partly 
from 1 The indioeH and pftUlhu 
(ntations by pages) occupy a tew pages 
(14iV60) at end. 


Preceded by a few notes (p. A) and followed 
by index and pratme (citation by 
sections and verses). 


(1) Quoted by folios and lines; (2) by 
sections and verses; in both oases 
Aufiecht givec (1) indices, (2) pnUlhat 
of sQtras, (3) pmifkas of verses, ( 4 ) 
lists of names. 


VuIh 1, 11 contain LexicographicalAnaleota 
A P, which are continued in vols. iUi 
n . the latter consist principally, how- 
ever, of the Index verborum to tho 

According to No 364, from the 6iva 
Puranii The first few pages (2-6) are 
collated with Leipzig M No. m 
The last 7 pages (of smaller size) ooo* 
tain notes The two MSS. are bound 
together in a volume 18 x 22 cm. 


The two texts of the Ked&rakalpa are 
independent ; pp. 1 1-65 s M8. No. 363, 
pp. 67-153 = MS. No. 364. 


Collated with Biihler MS. (India Ofiloeji 
No. 169. Pratlhcu cited aotording to 
veise numbers. 
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I— List and Descriptions (cordinued). 


(1) 

No. in 
Liflt. 

(2) 

No. of 
Voli. 

(3) 

Size. 

(4) 1 

No. of Pages 1 
or Folios. 

(5) 

Character. 

(6) 

Title. 

75 

1 

22 X 17 cm. 

pp. 16. 1 

Roman 
(vv. 1-6) 
and 

Nagari. 

Yogaratnamala by N&garjuna. 

76 

1 

17x21-2 cm. 

folfl. 129*. ' 

1 

Nagari. 

Vetalapancavmifiatika by K^emendiu 

77 

1 

17x21-2 cm. 

lols. 1 1 75*. 

Nagari. 

Votalapancavii]i4atika by Vallabhadasu 

78 

1 

23 X 20 cm. 

1 

pp. 588 
(partly *). 

Roman. 

(1) pj). 1 - 381, rare words in variou 

poems, etc. 

(2) ])p. 382-95, grammatical and othe 

notes. 

(3) pp. 396-588, Subhftijitaratnahhnndi 

gara, pp. 1-66. 

79 

1 

42 X 18 cm. 

fols. 86*. 

Nagari. 

Vatsyayana KamasQtra. 

80 

1 

35 X 22 cm. 

fok A + 103 
(1-46*). 

Nagari. 

K^irataraiigini by K^irasvfimin. 

81 

1 

28 X 12 cm. 

fols. 20. 

Nagari. 

1 

Ganaratnamabodadhifika by (rangialhiu 
(part). 

82 

2 

18x22 cm. 

i, fok 56* + 
pp. 57-73. 

ii, pp. ,38. 

Nagari 

(texts) 

and 

Homan 

(P). 

Anekarthadhvanimaftjari by Mahakw 
panaka. 

83 

1 

23-4 X 18 cm. 

pp. 27. 

Roman. 

Haravali by Puru^ottama. 

84 

1 

26-7x20-1 cm. 

pp. 77. 

Homan. 

NanarthasaAgraha by Ajayapala. 

85 

1 

35 X 28 cm. 

folH. 17. 


Printed pktes of inscriptions. 

86 

2 

i 

1 

1 

i, 20 X 16 cm. 

ii, 12x29cm. 


i, Nagari 
and 
Roman 
(Sarga 

ii, 1-24). 
ii, Nigarl. 

Par^vanftthokllvya by Padmasundara. 

87 

1 

17x21 cm. 

pp. 26. 

Roznan. 

Ratnakok by a Jain author. 
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(7) 

iftnskritMS.IMS.), 
OIoMary (0,), or 
Pratikaa (P.). 

(K) 

Place of Deposit of 

MS. Copied or Edition of 
Published Work. 

(9) 

Name of 
Copyist 
of MS. 

(10) 

Remarks. < 

MS. 

Oxford (No. 764). 1 

Prof 

Aufrecht. 

Followed by two folios of facsimile. 

MS. 

Poona (v, 33). 

Prof 

Aufrecht. 

With marginal notes referring to Soma- 
deva and Sivad&sa. 

MS 

<; 

Bomliay (No. 470 of 
1887-91). 

Prof 

Aufrecht 


0. 

Bombay, 1880 (?). 


Index Verborum, quoted by numbers of 
(Miges and lines. 

MS. 

India Ofhce (Etrgeling, 
No. 1234). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Traced. 

MS. 

Calcutta (Notices of San- 
skrit MS. No. 2588?). 


Modern copy ; not dated. 

MS. 

Benares. 


Modern copy ; not dated. 

MS. and (1. 

Pouna (No. 329 of 1875-6) 
and British Museum 
(No. 397 A). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

The pratllm occupy pp. 57-73 of vol, i 
(citation by verse and section numbers). 
The British Museum MS. belonged to 
Professor Jacobi. 

0. 

Calcutta (1807). 


Each page has four columns; citation by 
verse numbers. 

MS. 

Oxford (No, 427). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

For the most part interleaved. 

Sent from Madras by Mr. HudMon, 
about 30 years ago.” 

MS. 

Oxford (Cat., p. 392a; 
Mill, No. 70). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 

Vol ii (Sargas ii, 26 - vii, 66 (end) ) tnmed. 

MS. 

Oxford (No. 834). 

Prof. 

Aufrecht. 
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II. — Index. 


Agnive^a Bamayana 

86 

P. 

Agnihotra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Aghoramantrasandhanaprakara 

73 

MS. 

Atipavitresti Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Atipavitrestihautra Prayoga (Baudhayana) 

32 

MS. 

Atharva Veda 

5 

MS. 

»» 

6 

G. 

Atharva Veda Parisista 

7 

MS. 

Adhyatmaramayana 

45 

MS. 

Anargharaghava 

36 

P. 


47 

G. 

Anekarthadhvaniman j arl 

62 

MS. & G. 

Anyoktimuktalata 

36 

P. 

Anyokti^ataka 

36 

P. 

Amaru^taka 

36 

P. 

Alaipkaratokhara 

36 

P. 


69 Index & P 

Alatpk&raaarvaava 

36 

p. 

Atmabodha 

39 

G. 

Apaatamba Dharmasutra 

36 

P. 

Apastamba drauta Sutra 

15 

G. &P. 

Ary&8apta4atT of Govardhana 

36 

P. 


39 

G. 

A^ma Tlpani^ 

31 

G. 

AiSval&yana Ch^bya Sutra 

14 

G. 

A^yaliyana iSrauta Sutra 

14 

G. &P. 

TJpanipad 

31 

G. 

UnadisOtra 

48 

MS. 

XJttararamacarita 

36 

P. 


46 

a. 

ITd&ttaraghava 

36 

F. 

TTdbhatilamk&ra 

67 

MS. 

Upanisads (AiSrama, Kena, Katha, etc.) 

31 

G. 

^giridh&na 

27 

G. 

Jlg-Veda 

1 

G. 

ff 

14 


Btuaaiph&ra 

86 

P. 

Alk&bxdhacatunnftsya Prayoga (Baudh&yana) 

82 

MS. 

Aikftbniliaeatiiniifta^hautia Pmyoga 

82 

MB'* 
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U. — Index (continued). 


Aitareya Ara^yaka 

20 

0. 

Aitareya Brahmana 

11 

G. 

M 

13 

0 . 

f) 

14 

P. 

Aucityalaipkara 

36 

P. 

Katha Upanisad 

31 

0 . 

Kalividambana 

36 

P. 

Eavikanthabharana 

36 

P. 

Eatyayana i^rauta Sutra 

16 

G. & r. 

E ^ambarlkatbaMura 

36 

p. 

Eamandaki Nltisura 

36 

p. 

Eumaautra 

79 

MS. 

Eavyapraka^a 

36 

P. 

Eavyadarnii 

36 

P. 

Ea^ yalamkara, by liudrata 

36 

P. 

It t) 

68 

MS. &P 

EaHTkhan(}a 

41 

MS. 

it 

50 

G. 

KirutarjunTya 

36 

P. 

tt 

47 

G. 

Elcakavadba 

43 

MS. 

Euttanlmata 

36 

P. 

Eumarafiambhava 

36 

P. 

it 

39 

G. 

Euvalayananda 

36 

P. 

Ersnakarnamyta 

36 

P. 

Eedarakalpa of the Nandike^Tara Furana 

71 

MS. 

Eed&rakalpa of the Yidhyanta Furana 

72 

MS. 

ft it 

73 

MS. 

Eedfirakalpa of the Siva Furana 

73 

MS. 

Eena Upaui^ad 

31 

G. 

EauiSika Sutra 

8 

MS. 

Eaufitaki Br&hmana 

9 

G. &P. 

Eaufitaki Br&hmana Bhasya 

10 

MS. 

EsirataTahgi^I 

80 

MS. 

Kha^apra^asta 

36 

P. 

Ehftdira Grhya Sfltra 

18 

MS. 

Ganaratnami^odadhit!k& 

81 

MB. 

OitaisoTinda 

36 

P. . 
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Gitagovinda 

39 

G. 

»» 

51 

G. 

Gunavifnu (Ohandogjamantrabha^ya) 

3 

P. 

G^hyasaipgrahaparisista 

36 

P. 

Gobhila Gyhya SQtra 

3 

G. &. P. 

Gan^akau^ika 

36 

P. 

Can^T^ataka 

36 

P. 

Caturv'iip^atismfti 

35 

MS. 


74 

MS. & P 

Canakyasataka 

36 

P. 

Gaturmasya Prayoga (Asvalayana) 

32 

MS. 

Gaturmasya Prayoga (Baudhayana) 

32 

MS. 

Gaturmasyahautra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Ghandogyamantrabhasya (Gunavianu) 

3 

P. 

Ghandogya TJpaniaad 

30 

G. 

Janakiparinaya 

36 

P. 

Jaimini G^hya Sutra 

19 

MS. 

Jaimini Gfhya Sutra Yyakhya 

19 

MS. 

Tan^ya Brahmapa 

12 

G. 

Taittirlya Aranyaka 

3 

G. 

»» 

21 

P. 

Taittirlya Bzuhxnana 

2 

G. 

Taittirlya Samhita 

2 

G. 

DamayantTkavya (Nalacampu) 

36 

P. 

M »» 

53 

MS. &G 

Darpadalana 

36 

P. 

DalarGpa 

36 

P. 

Da&Tat&rakhan^apra^asti 

36 

P. 

Dmftkrandanastotra 

36 

P. 

DQt&ngada 

36 

P. 

DhannaTiveka 

36 

P. 

DhanaS] ay avij ay a 

86 

P. 

Dhyanyfiloka 

36 

P. 

Kakfatrasattre^tihautra Prayoga 

32 

MS. 

Kandike^vara Purina 

71 

MS. 

NalacampCi (Damayantlk&vya) 

36 

P. 

>» ' f» 

53 

MB. ftO 

Nalodaya 

36 

P- 

Kiginanda 

36 

P. 
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II. — Index (continued). 


Nanarthasaii graha 

84 

MS. 

Karada Pancaratra 

36 

P. 

Nf^iipha Pur&na 

33 

P. 

NaisadhTya 

36 

P. 

Pancatantra 

36 

P. 

Pancada^I 

39 

P. 

Padina Parana 

39 Titles of 
chapton. 

Pady am ftataran g iiii 

36 

P. 

if 

64 

MS. & P. 

Padyamrtasopana 

64 

MS. 

PadyavalT by llupagosvamiu 

36 

P. 

ty *» 

63 

MS. & P. 

Paraskara Gphya Sutra 

3 

G. & P. 

Part.hivapuja 

73 

MS. 

ParvatTparinaya 

36 

P. 

Par s V an ath ak a vy a 

39 

G. 

it 

86 

MS. 

Punyahavacana 

32 

MS. 

Purusaparlk^a 

36 

P. 

Pra^na Upanisad 

31 

G. 

Proaun naraghava 

36 

P. 

Priyadarsikil 

36 

P. 

Balabharuta 

36 

P. 

BfhadtLranyaku Upanisad 

30 

G. 

Bfhad-naradlya Parana 

33 

P. 

Brahma Parana 

39 

Titles of 
chapters. 

Brahma Sutra 

39 

P. 

Bhattikavya 

36 

P. 


70 

G. 

Bharatakadvatriip^ika 

55 

MS. 

Bhar^rhaii 

36 

P. 

BhkgaTata Parana (ter) 

39 

G. and titles 
of chapters. 

Bh&miiimlasa 

36 

P. 

Bh&Ta4ataka 

36 

P. 

Bhojaprabandha 

36 

P. 


54 

MS. 
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II. — Index (continued). 


Manu, i-viii 

34 

G. 

Manu 

36 

P. 

Mah&n&taka 

36 

P. 

Mahabbarata 

36 

P. 

pf 

37 

P. 

„ ((er) 

39 G. and titles 
of chapters. 

Mabavlracarita 

36 

P. 


46 

G. 

Mahimna^staTa 

39 

G. 

Man^ukya Upanifiad 

31 

G. 

MalatTmadbava 

36 

- P. 

»» 

46 

G. 

Malavikagnimitra 

36 

P. 

M ugdbopadei^a 

36 

P. 

Mun^aka TJpanisad 

31 

G. 

Mudraraksasa 

36 

P. 

If 

48 

G. 

Mfccbakatika 

36 

P. 

Mcgbaduta 

36 

P. 

Tajur Yeda, see Taittirlya Saipbita 

2 

G. 

„ „ Vajasaneyi „ 

4 

G. 

Yajnapar^va 

26 

MS. & P. 

Tfijnavalkya Upaniflad 

28 

MS. 

Yajnavalkya Dbarmat^astra 

34 

G. 

Yogaratnamala 

76 

MS. 

Yogavasistba 

36 

P. 

YogaTasiatibaBara 

36 

P. 

Ragburaip^a 

36 

P. 

P9 

51 

0 . 

RatnidEosa 

87 

MS. 

RatniralT 

36 

P. 

Pf 

48 

G. 

KasataranginT 

36 

P. 

Rasamanjarl 

36 

P. 

B&ghafapfin^aTTya 

36 

P. 

R&jataiangin! of Jonar&ja 

36 

P. 

Bamayapa 

39 

0 . 

ta 

37 

P. 
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II. — Index {contmued). 


R&mUyana (Agnive^ya) 

36 

p. 

BamaryS Pataka 

36 

p. 

Rudrayamala 

73 

MS. 

Latakamelana 

36 

P. 

»» 

44 

MS. 

Varaha Parana 

37 

P. 

Y u gbba^lainkara 

36 

P. 


69 Index ft P 

Vajasancyi Saiphitu 

4 

G. 

Vdtsyayanii Karaasutra 

79 

MS. 

Vamana Parana 

40 

MS. 

Yamanalamkara 

36 

P. 

Vayu Parana 

33 

P. 

Vasavadattu 

36 

P.' 

»» 

52 

G. 

Yikramankadevacanta 

36 

P. 

Vikramorva^i 

36 

P. 

f ) 

39 

G. 

Vijayapurakatha 

26 

MS. 

Y idagdham ukh am andan a 

36 

P. 

Yiddha^labhafi j ika 

36 

P. 

Yidhvanta Parana (Kedarakalpa) 

72 

MS. 


73 

MS. 

Yisnusahasranamavyakhyu. 

41 

MS. 

Yifpusmrti 

36 

P. 

Yf^bhanujfi 

36 

P. 

Yenisambara 

36 

P. 

jf 

49 

G. 

Yetalapancaviipsatika by ^ivadasa 

36 

P. 

by Ksamendra 

76 

MS. 

by Yallabhadasa 

77 

MS. 

Yaikh&naea Gfhya Sutra 

17 

MS. 

Yaikh&nasa Srauta Sutra 

15 

P. 

6 akuntala 

36 

P. 

datapatfaa Brahmana 

13 

G. 

6 &nkh&yana Ophya SQtra 

3 

P. 

d&nkk&yana drauta Sutra 

22 

G.4P. 

6 &t 7 & 7 Bna Upanisad 

29 

MS. 

86 

P. 
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II. — Index {continued). 


divakavaoa 

73 

MS. 

diva Parana (Kedarakalpa) 

73 

MS. 

disupalavadha 

36 

P. 


52 

G. 

dukasaptati 

36 

P. 


56 

MS. 

dulvaparisiata 

26 

MS. 

dfXLgaratilaka by Rudrata 

36 

P. 

d^ngaratilaka Kavya 

36 

P. 

dpngftrabhusana 

36 

P. 

dfngararatnilkara 

36 

P. 

drutabodha 

39 

- G. 

dveta^vatara TJpanisad 

31 

G. 

Sada^ivastotra 

73 

MS. 

8aduktikarnam r ta 

36 

P. 


57 

MS. 

>» 

58 

P. 

SabhAranjanasataka 

36 

P. 

Saras vatikanthabh arai.i a 

36 

P. 

Sarvappste^ti Frayoga 

32 

MS. 

Sarvappste^tihautra Prayoga (A^valayana) 

32 

MS. 

SSma Veda 

14 


Sambapanca^ika 

36 

P. 

Sfihityadarpana 

36 

P. 


66 

G. 

Siiphasanadvatriip^ika 

36 

P. 

Subh&sitamuktavall 

36 

P. 


61 

MS. & P 

Subha^itaratnabhandagara 

38 

P. 


78 

G. 

Subha^itasancaya 

62 

MS. 

SubbifitavalT 

36 

P. 


59 

MS. 


60 

P. 

Si&kt&vall 

65 

MS. 

SGryafetaka 

36 

P. 

Sanra Pur&na 

37 

P. 

Sn&napaddbati 

25 

MS. 

Snftnavidhipaddbati 

25 

MS. 
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Snanasutra 

24 

MS. 

Smvtisarafiamuccaya 

42 

MS. &P 

Haravijaya 

36 

P. 

HarivaxnHa 

37 

P. 

Haravall 

83 

G. 

CaiT, Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs 

36 

P. 

Catalogus Codicum Sanskritioorum 

36 

P. 

Grammatical and other note's 

78 


J nsoriptions, Printed Plates of 

85 


All printed and some* nnpriuted Law-books 

33 

P. 

Lexiee)graphical Analceta 

70 


Rare* words in various poems, ete\ 

78 

G. 

Sanskrit MSS., Spoeumens of 

23 

MS.' 
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XXVL 

THE HEBREW VEBSIOH OF THE ** SEOBETVM 
SECRETORVM/' 

A MKDIJEVAL TRKATISK AS('RIHKl) TO ARISTOTLF. 

PuhJhhed for ihe first time from the MSS. of the Brituh Museum^ 
Oxford y and Munich. 

JJ^ith 0)1 hitroduction and an English Translation. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bv M. (FASTER. 

1. Great was the reputation of Aristotle in the Middle 
Ages. His sway was undisputed, and whatever bore his 
name was sure to be treated as the expression of the 
highest wisdom. But that fame rested mostly on Arabic 
translations and interpretations of his philosophical 
writings. Along with the genuine writings, however, also 
other treatises were circulated which were ascribed to 
Aristotle, with what justihcation has not yet been settled, 
but probably because some of the ideas put into his mouth 
seem to have been culled from his genuine writings and 
others reflected, more or less accurately, views and opinions 
contained in his writings. Among such pseudo- Aristotelian 
writings, none enjoyed wider circulation than obtained by 
the treatise which claimed to represent the “ Politeia ” of 
Aristotle. It contributed much more to the reputation of 
Aristotle than any other of his writings, and enjoyed a far 
greater popularity than any popular book of the Middle 
Ages. It claimed to be the quintessence of political 
wisdom and statecraft : the last word on the rule of body 
and mind, the treasure-house of occult knowledge, the 
deepest mystery in the conduct of man. It was known 
that Alexander the hero of the East had been the pupil of 
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Aristotle. He had been in constant communication with 
his master, and letters purporting to have passed between 
master and pupil were circulated from very olden times. 
The prowess of Alexander, the victories he easily won, 
and the facile manner in which he governed the most 
diverse races deeply impressed the mind of the people. 
All this was attributed to the wise teaching and the prudent 
counsel vouchsafed to Alexander by his great master 
Aristotle. The same teaching, it was assumed, if known 
and followed, would hold good, then, for any successor of 
Alexander. Thus a book has been compiled which 
purported to contain that very teaching of Aristqitle sent 
to his pupil as a great mystery. If it were to be of any 
use, it must needs be comprehensive : he hod to be taught, 
or better, directed how to govern the people, how to select 
councillors and advisers, how to arrange his battles, how 
to manage his finances, how U) select trusty messengers to 
conduct safely and satisfactorily all diplomatic negotiations, 
how to choose administrators fit to look after the affairs of 
State, how to judge men's aptitudes from their outward 
appearance. But this was not all : he had to be taught 
also how to conduct himself, how to retain and strengthen 
his physical health, how to act in all seasons of the year, 
how to keep measure in eating, drinking, and other forms 
of pastime, and some indications had to be given of the 
secret properties of stones and metals, which would be 
useful to him for his personal benefit and for ruling the 
peoples. 

2. A book of this kind was sure to be received favourably 
and to be assiduously circulated, if not so much hy the 
rulers, at least by the ruled. It has at no time been safe, 
and still less so in olden times, to tell the truth to kings 
and princes ; but under the protection of Aristotle, covered 
by his great reputation and justified by the brilliant 
results obtained in the case of Alexander, such a venture 
could be carried out with impunity. Sound and good 
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advice could thus be given to those who held unlimited 
sway over the body and property of their subjects^ in 
the guise of ‘secret statecraft/ What the “Apologue” 
taught under the form of a tale or fable, the “ Begimen 
Principum ” taught in the form of a lesson of the past. 
Rules of conduct were inculcated by the “ Apologue,” 
interspersed with maxims and followed by ‘ moralisations ’ 
in books like the “ Panchatantra,” the “ Syntipas,” and 
others. Akin to these, yet differ iiig in form, are books 
like “Barlaam Josaphat” and in a higher degree such a 
hook as this one, ascribed to Aristotle. In order to enhance 
its importance it is described as a deep Secret, as the 
mysterious wisdom of State, revealed only to Alexander 
.and given to the world l)y a miraculous chance through 
the intervention of one of the Mohammedan Khalifs. 
Through the investigations of Knust, Steinschneider, 
Forster, Suchier, Hertz, and Steele, one can form some 
estimate of the wide popularity of this liook and of the 
deep influence it has exercised upon the literature of 
many countries. There is scarcely any European language 
into which that book has not l>een translated, and 
numerous h.ave been the poetical renderings of its contents. 
It appealed too strongly to the instincts of the peoples not 
to be taken up and to be held up as the “Mirror of 
Kings.” 

3. The bibliography of the innumerable editions and 
MSS. in the various languages in the libraries of Europe 
has not yet been completed. There is no library which 
does not contain a number of copies of the “ Secretum.” 
In the “ Centralblatt fUr Bibliothekswesen,” vol. vi, 1889, 
p. 1 ff., Fdrster has made an attempt at cataloguing the 
Latin MSS. and partly the translations in other languages. 
He enumerates no less than 207 Latin MSS., and W. Hertz, 
in his “ Oesammelte Schriften,” pp. 156-61, and p. 165, 
No. 4, supplies a bibliography, a brief sketch of the 
history of the “ Secretum,” and a goodly list of Arabic 
J.B.A.8. 1908. 68 
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MSS. This treatise has also been versified, and, to limit 
myself to English versions, wo have the poem of Lydgate, 
and his continuator, Burgh. R. Steele, in editing this 
poem (E.E.T.S., London, 1894) has given a succinct and 
yet full and lucid history of this text. One of the books 
in Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis ** is but a rhymed transcript 
of part of this “ Secretum.” Roger Bacon wrote a com- 
mentary on it. There are besides in English a good 
number of ancient translations more or less amplified, 
some from the French, and also a few from the Latin. 

4. Without attempting here to disentangle the web 
of these numerous versions, or to establish ^e literary 
filiation and connection between them, it suffices for our 
purposes to establish the fact that there are at least 
two recensions, a shorter and a longer one, and that both 
go ha/c\i to ancient Latin texts not earlier than the 
twelfth century. 

5. These Latin texts in their turn rest on Arabic 
originals. In the Arabic also at least two recensions 
are known, a short and a long one. As we shall see 
later on, a third text must liave existed in Arabic 
differing from these two. It must have been much 
shorter than either of those hitherto come to light. 
This book had shared the fate of all popular books. 
Copyists took liberties with the contents. There are few 
MSS, or even prints which agree fully with one another. 
In some, chapters arc missing; in others, chapters are 
added. Moreover, this book covers a wide field ; portions 
have been detached and treated as separate writings. 
The “ Regimen Sanitatis,” i.e. the direction for preserving 
one’s health, applied to wider circles. Men in affluent 
circumstances could carry out equally well as kings, the 
medical prescriptions contained in that section. And this 
portion has, in fact, been detached, and was translated and 
circulated separately. Similarly, the chapter on precious 
stones and their secret virtues appealed to the students 
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of Lapidaries and to alchemists, and that section was 
also elaborated and amplified, and it led an independent 
existence. Again, the treatise on Physiognomy contained 
in our book has later on been incorporated into the works 
of Albertus Magnus, Duns Scotus, and others, and is the 
primary source for the literature of physiognomies in the 
Middle Ages. 

G. In the light of the latter development of the 
Secretum,” and the separate (existence of some of its 
cliapters, tlie qu(»stion may be asked whether these 
chapters had always formed part of tlie original composition 
or whether they had been incorporated into it at a later 
stage, swelling the contents and ensuring for it a larger 
circulation. (Jnly on that supposition an answer can be 
found for some of the problems connected with the 
literary history oi tliat book, and the first step towards 
arriving at any solution is to compare the various texts 
and translations extant. 

7. Two names are mentioned as authors of the Latin 
translations — one, Johannes Hispalensis, a converted Jew, 
who flourished 1135-1150, and another, a certain Philip 
Clericus, of uncertain date, but according to Ffirster, of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century ; this date may 
be taken as the best authenticated, corroborated by the 
fact that only writers of the thirteenth century are 
acquainted with that translation. A third Latin translation 
may have also existed, the basis for the old Spanish. 
Examining those first two translations more closely, it will 
be found that Johannes Hispalensis translated only one 
treatise of this book, the “Eule of Health** and “The 
Four Seasons ** (Book xii), accompanied by a short intro- 
duction describing the finding of the book in the temple of 
the Sun, and stating that Aristotle had written it at the 
request of Alexander. He does not seem to have trans- 
lated any other section of the book, and yet he calls it by 
the same Arabic name, “Sir Alasrar*' (corrupted in Hke 
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Latin), as the complete work. He evidently knew only 
BO much of the book. Philip, on the other hand, ttanslates 
the full text, which bears the same name. It contains, in 
addition to the chapters translated by Job. Hispalensis, the 
rule of princes, the manner of warfare, the battle array, 
the choice of councillors, the mysterious properties of 
stones, some astrological sections, etc. In later times these 
two versions have been blended, and the work of the one 
mixed up with that of the other. 

8. In comparing, then, the various Latin translations 
among themselves, great discrepancy will be found in tlie 
order and sequence of these very chapters, and in the 
division of the texts into books and chapters. The “ Rule 
of Health ” will be found either after book ii or after 
book vii, and in other respects the order of the books 
and chapters differs in these versions and recensions. 

9. The Arabic original from which the Latin is the 
translation, although extant in many libraries in Europe, 
has hitherto not been published. Steinschneider, however, 
has examined some of tlie most interesting, and he has 
compared the Arabic with the Latin of Philip (“Ueber- 
setzungen,” p. 995, cf. p. 245 ff., where a full bibliography 
is to be found). He has established that in the Arabic 
texts a similar confusion is found in the division of the 
text into ten or eight books, and in the order in which 
they follow upon one another, agreeing in part with, but 
also disagreeing from, the Latin. The same question 
arises — Do these Arabic MSS. represent a late stage of 
development, when out of many independent treatises 
one single book had been evolved, or has the “;Secretum 
been preserved in its original form ? Some of these, like 
the treatise translated by Joh. Hispalensis, may already 
have had the title “ Secretum,” and others may also have 
had the same title or one approximating it, and this 
identity of titles facilitated the blending of all of them 
into one book. 
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]0. In addition to the Latin tranalationa there is now 
a HebreV version which, though it also rests on an Arabic 
original, represents, however, a recension other than that 
of the MSS. hitherto known. It differs from each of 
these recensions, and may lielp us to reconstruct the 
history of this book. In point of time it is at least con- 
temporary, if not older than, any other translation of the 
full text, and it is an open cjuestion whether Philip 
has not made use of the U(»brew in his Latin translation. 
In one instance he distinctly refers to the Hebrew name 
of a bird of which he j^ives also the Arabic names. The 
reference may be a later interpolation, as this Latin text 
offers many examples of a double translation, due no 
doubt to marginal glosses, which later copyists transf^ed 
to the body of the text ; but it may just as well be due 
to Philip himself. 

11. Judging from ancient <juotation8 in Hebrew 
literature the “ Secretum ” was known already at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and is quoted in 
the language of this very translation. The style also 
points to that period and to Spain as its home. At 
that time a numl)er of books of a similar character 
were translated from Arabic into Hebrew, such as the 
“ Maxims of the Philosophers/’ the legendary “ History 
of Alexander,” the philosophical writings of Aristotle, 
genuine as well as spurious. Steinschneider in his great 
work on the translations from Arabic into Hebrew 
(and indirectly into Latin) deals exhaustively with this 
literature. One man stands out prominently towards 
the end of the twelfth century as author, poet, and 
skilled translator, Judah Al-Hharizi, who flourished in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century (1190-1218). 

12. The translation of the “ Secretum ” has also been 
ascribed to him. Some have doubted this authorship, but 
no proof to the contrary has been brought forward. 
Hharizi is the author of the translation of the 
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'' Maxims of the Philosophers’’ (''Mussare ha-Filosophim ”), 
from the Arabic of Honein ibn Ishak (latest edition, 
A. Lowenthal, Frankfurt, 1896). He is also the author 
of the legendary ** Life of Alexander,” the English trans- 
lation of which I published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1897. Hharizi seems to have made his 
own the cycle of the Alexander legends, embracing the 
correspondence between Alexander and Aristotle. It 
is not a mere coincidence that in most of the MSS. 
the “ Maxims of Philosophers,” the “ History of the Death 
of Alexander,” the “ Letters of Aristotle to Alexander,” 
and those of “ Alexander to his mother Olympgis ” should 
be found to follow immediately after the “ Secretum 
Secretorum.” No doubt these writings were designed to 
form a complete cycle on the life of Alexander. Also 
linguistic parallels can be found between the “ Secretum ” 
and the “ Maxims,” proving them to be the work of one 
author. “ Maxims,” book ii, ch. 4, “ the letter of 
Aristotle,” is an abstract of the “ Secretum,” as shown by 
Lowenthal (*' Sinnsprtichc der Philosophen,” Berlin, 1896, 
p. 112 fi‘.) ; and the Hebrew text, ed. Lowenthal, p. 27 tf., is 
strikingly similar to the Hebrew text of the “ Secretum.” 

13. Hharizi, the undoubted author of the Hebrew 
translation of the “ Maxims,” could not have borrowed 
verbatim a few passages from the “ Secretum ” to 
incorporate them with his own translation of the whole 
of the ''Maxims.” It is, on the contrary, much easier to 
explain this similarity by assuming the author of one 
translation to be the author of the other, for he would 
use the same language in both cases. Similarity of 
language, nay, in some instances, absolute identity, runs 
through both books. They differ, on the other hand, 
very considerably from another collection of " Maxims ” 
translated also from the Arabic under the title Choice 
of Pearls,” and ascribed to Aben Oabirol. There is no 
valid reason why the translation of the " Secretum ” should 
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not be the work of Hharizi. Another argument may also 
be adduced to make Hharizi e authorship of the translation 
probable. For as it was utilised in the thirteenth century 
it could not have been translated into Hebrew later than 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and no quotation 
from that book has been traced in Hebrew literature 
anterior to the period of Hharizi. 

14. This Hebrew version, preserved in a large number 
of MSS., some of which, of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, is the same in all. Only slight variations, due 
to tlie negligence of the copyist, and minor differences 
in the numbering of tlie books and chapters, mark the 
ditference bi'tween one MS. and the other. In comparing 
this version with the Arabic we find that, though agreeing 
in the main as far as the ('rder of chapters and contents 
with the so-called shorter Arabic recension, yet it 
differs also greatly from it. It has many chapters and 
paragraphs for which no parallels in the other versions 
have hitherto been discovered. The differences between 
the Hebrew and the Latin of Philip are still greater. 
It is not possible to enter upon a minute examination of 
these differences so long as the Arabic texts remain 
unpublished. I must limit myself here to the more 
important points in which the Hebrew agrees with or 
disagrees from either of these versions, as the results 
obtained may have a distinct bearing on the history of the 

Secretum.*' 

15. The shorter Arabic recension is divided into eight 
books of unequal length, and the longer recension into ten, 
also of unequal length. The Latin is divided into ten 
books and the Hebrew into eight, like the shorter Arabic. 
But this difference is more apparent than real. Certain 
sections included in one or other of these chapters in the 
shorter Arabic are numbered separately in the longer, and 
thus the number of the divisions is increased without 
izioreasing the contents. 
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16. What purports to be an exchange of letters between 
Aristotle and Alexander, explaining the origin of this work, 
forms a kind of Introduction. Then follows the Prologue 
on the part of the first discoverer, who pretended having 
found it in a Temple of the Sun dedicated to Asklepios. 
He had gone in search of it at the bidding of the King of 
the Faithful, and having found it, translated it from the 
Greek into ‘ Rumi ’ and thence into Arabic. The author of 
this translation is the well-known Yahya ibn Batrik, 
i.e. John the son of Patricius, a Syrian freedinan under the 
Kalif al-Mamun, c. 800. The word ‘ Rumi * cannot be 
translated otherwise than as meaning ‘ Syriac.' Whether 
Yahya was the double translator, first into Syriac and then 
into Arabic, is an open (juestion. No one has as yet even 
touched it. If it be true that Yahya knew neither Greek 
nor Latin, then he could only translate the work from 
Syriac into Arabic, and we shall have to assume that prior 
to his time some one else had translated the book from the 
Greek into Syriac. It is not unlikely, then, that on the 
occasion of the second translation Yahya may hav^e added 
to the originally shorter compilation of the “ Secretum ” 
some other treatises which may have existed independently 
and which went now to swell the bulk of the book. 

17. There is some internal evidence for such a growth 
of the book. I have mentioned above that Johannes 
Hispalensis had translated only one or two of such 
treatises which form now chapters in the “ Secretum," 
notably the “ Rule of Health ” and the “ Four Seasons," 
which had an Introduction similar to that found now at 
the head of the “ Secretum." If we turn to the Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Latin texts we shall find that the greatest 
difference between these versions is found in the place 
assigned to these very treatises and to that on Physiognomy 
in the order of chapters of the Secretum." 

18. The Introduction finishes with a table of contents. 
If we examine it more closely we shall be struck by the 
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peculiar fact that thcM»e two lar^e treatises on the “ Rule 
of Health and on “ Physiognomy ” are not mentioned 
at all under separate headings, though they are found 
included in the book, whilst much smaller chapters figure 
there as separate Books. It is a clear indication that when 
the table of contents was drawn up these treatises hod 
not yet been incoiiK)rated into the “ Secretuni,” and were 
added later on at a new rc'vision of the text. The table 
was left as it originally Mood, and each translator or 
copyist then ananged the intinpolated portions as best he 
chose. Hence those profound differences in the position 
of the “Rule of Health.'’ In the Jong(T Arabic and in the 
Latin and in those dependent on the Latin, it is found in 
Book ii, and the “ Physiognomy” is placed either at the Very 
end of the “ Secretuiu ” as in the Latin, or follows upon 
the “ Rule of Health ” as in the longer Arabic. The same 
holds good also for the chapter on the “ Occult properties of 
precious stones and plants.” In the liatin and in the old 
English translation based on it (ed. Steele) it is found 
imniediately after the “ Rule of Health,” whilst in both the 
Arabic texts it forms the concluding chapter. 

19. In the division of the “Secreturn” into Books the 
Hebrew agrees in the main with the Latin or longer Arabic- 
Some are exceedingly small and consist of only one chapter, 
such as Books v and vi. But a close examination of the 
Hebrew will show a differentiation in the marking of the 
divisions, not without import for the history of the text. 
The word TOKO, which I have translated ‘ Book,’ is found 
in the MSS. of Oxford and Munich heading only certain 
chapters which in accordance with the table of contents are 
the beginnings of new divisions, such as i-iii, iv, v (in the 
present edition marked vii), vi (viii), vii (ix), viii (xiii). 
The other divisions with one exception (x) are called with 
a different title, ‘Gate/ even those very elaborate 

sections on Physiognomy (xi) and on the “ Buie of Health” 
(xii). Section x has no heading at all; it is neith^ 
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* chapter ’ nor * Book/ Evidently the copyist was in some 
doubt how to mark it, and he left it without any 
distinctive title. The same indecision and confusion 
between ‘ book ’ and * chapter ’ are found in the longer 
Arabic. The shorter does not mark the subdivisions. 

20. If we deduct those books and chapters not found 
in the table of contents, which cause all the confusion 
in the MSS. of the “Secretum,” we reduce it to what 
must have been the more primitive state. It is freed 
from the encumbrance of the astrological, medical, and 
physiognomical sections. Guided by the comparison 
between these recensions, part of the alchemistic portion 
will also have to be eliminated, and the chapter on the 
“ Occult properties of stones,” the ancient Lapidarium, 
will have to be reduced to a much smaller propoition 
than found in the later and more elalx)rate form of the 
“Secretum.” Of Astrology proper looming so largely in 
the later European recensions the Hebrew has only a 
faint trace and could not have been more in the Arabic 
original which the translator follows most faithfully. In 
many instances he also, like the Latin, gives even the 
Arabic technical terms and the Arabic names of scarce 
birds and gems, sometimes accompanied by a Hebrew 
translation, but as often as not only in Arabic, for he 
had evidently not found a proper equivalent for them 
in Hebrew. No doubt in time an Arabic text will be 
found corresponding exactly with the Hebrew. 

21. The elimination of those chapters not only rounds 
off the text of the “Secretum,” but helps also to trace 
it back to its supposed Greek sources. It also modifies 
the results to which previous investigators had arrived 
as to the character of the first compiler. So long as the 
Physiognomy, the Hygiene, and the astrological sections 
were treated as essential portions of the original com- 
position, it was natural to suppose that the author must 
have been a physician, who, according to the knowledge 
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displayed in those chapters, may have lived in the eighth 
or ninth century. If, however, those very chapters are 
later interpolations the real book may have been com- 
posed earlier than the ninth century, and the author 
not in any way connected with medical science. It 
HO happens that for tliose tracts Forster has shown 
that the Physiognomy is based on the Greek treatise of 
Polemon on Physiognomy, and Steele has pointed out 
the work of another author, DiocJes Caristes (B.C. 320), 
as the source for one section of the “ Rule of Health.” 
Tlie immediate Greek author for the whole of the 
Hygiene or “ Rule of Health ” has not yet been dis- 
covered, but all the libraries have not yet been searched. 

22. Having thus cleared the way, we may now proceed 
with our eiKjuiry a few steps further, and endeavour to 
trace the remaining portion of the book to Greek sources 
or to parallels in the Greek literature, and to fix, if 
possible, the place where the “ Secret um ” has been 
compiled for the first time. 

23. So much has already been w’ritten that apparently 
little can be added. All the scholars are unanimous 
that the Greek text of this book is no longer existent. 
Has it ever existed i The recent discovery of the 

Politeia ” of Aristotle has, at any rate, shown that 
there is some substmtum of truth in the allegation that 
this book was a translation, though indirectly, from 
a Greek original. But like all such books of a popular 
character, it was more in the nature of a compilation 
and paraphrase than a literal translation. It was to be 
a “Mirror of Kings,” and served, as already remarked, 
as a centre for the crystallization of many maxims and 
teachings on the government of kings and the rule of nations. 

24. The background throughout the book is Persia and 
India. Alexander dreads the Persian nobles. Persian 
kings are referred to ; their advice to princes, their 
maxims of government, their customs and habits are 
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often mentioned. Greeks come in for very little mention, 
Indian teaching and Indian tales are much more often 
referred to. It would be an interesting subject for 
scholars of Indian literature to discover the sources of 
the statements which are here on many occasions put 
into the mouth of the Indians. But Persian remains the 
land to which the teachings of Aristotle arc sent, for 
Persia is the centre of the political activity of Alexander. 
It is to that part of the world that we must trace the 
older form of this book, and not, as some have suggested, 
to carry it as far west as Egypt. The allusion to chess 
is another argument for seeking the origin of^ the book 
in Persia or Western Asia. Through Persia this royal 
game has come to Europe, and has retained to a great 
extent the Persian nomenclature. And in the “ Secretum ” 
the king with his vizier and scribes, with his rich garments 
and costly array, is an undoubted copy of the court of 
Persia under the early Khalifs. This reference to Persian 
and to Indian literature of maxims and apologues 
points to a definite time when, and to certain definite 
influence under which, this compilation may originally 
have been started. It must be after the time of the 
introduction of Syntipas '' and “ Panchatantra " into 
the old Persian literature, and after the translation had 
been made into Pehlevi or into old Syriac (*' Kalilag 
Va-Daminag”), since when these books became the literary 
property of the Western nations. (In one or two instances 
we may trace Gnostic influences, and especially teachings 
which approximate some of the views entertained by the 
Sufls or the pure Brethren.) 

25. This book, then, is a compilation consisting of divers 
smaller treatises, of many times, and of different origins, 
all grouped round the central portion, the “ Rule of Kings," 
the Mirror held up to the king by the wise teadher 
Aristotle, the Guide by which he is to rule the nations 
subdued by him or who owe him allegiance and fealty. 
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This is also the true purport of those Indian works, which, 
like **Syntipas'’ and ''Kalilah/' spread so far and had so 
profound an influence on the literature of the Middle Ages. 
Similar “ Guides ” are known to have existed in Greek. 
There are Mirrors ” or instructions to kings, such as that 
of Agapetos, the teacher of the Emperor Justinian, or that 
of pseudo-Isokrates. This literature will help us also in 
the further elucidation of the origin and date of the oldest 
form of the “ Secretum.” 

26. Among the books which came from India and were 
destined to play an important role in the literature of the 
West, is the famous Buddhist legend known as the legend 
of “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” or Joasaph. Here we have 
a book which lias und(*rgone a strange transformation. 
Originally a Buddhist ‘‘ Life,” it has become a collection 
'4 legends and apologues, with a distinct theological colour 
and tendency. It has become an apology of Christianity 
and of asceticism. The immediate source of the Greek 
version has been traced to Persia or Western Asia. Some 
place it in the Sabbas cloister in Palestine (Krumbacher, 
Byz. Litteraturg., 2nd ed., p. 886 ff.). The Greek author 
has not been satisfied with merely changing Buddasaph 
into Joasaph, but he has woven into his romance the whole 
Apology ” of Aristides, as discovered by Armytage Robinson, 
and has no doubt laid under contribution also many 
other writings not yet identified. One of these, then, seems 
to have been a “ Mirror of the King,” placed into the 
mouth of Joasaph (pp. 308 If. and 331 ff , ed. Boissonade). 
This “ Mirror of the King ” agrees in the main with the 
above-mentioned metrical “ Mirror of Kings ” of Agapetos, 
who lived at the beginning of the sixth century. The 
date for the composition of ** Barlaam ” is assumed now 
to be about the first half of the seventh century. It has 
also been demonstrated by K. Praechter (Byz. Zeitschrift, 
ii, pp. 444-460) that the version in “ Barlaam ” is not 
directly borrowed from Agapetos, and that both are 
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pointing to an older source common to them. In some of 
the general views expressed one may recognise in both 
these Mirrors ” the influence of the Fathers of the 
Church, Basilios and Gregory of Nazianz, who follow more 
or less the ‘example’ of pseudo-Isok rates and Agapetos. 
But the contents of the “ Mirror ” in Barlaam is not 
exhausted by the reference to these sources. 

27. If we now compare the last-named “ Mirror ” with 
some of the portions contained in the “ Secretum,” we 
shall find a similarity perhaps no less striking than the 
similarity between the other Greek Mirrors and the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. It mUHt not be 
forgotten that the “ Secretum ” is known to us only 
through the Arabic translation, which rests on a previous 
translation made from the Greek into Syriac. The Arabic 
translator, however faithful he may have been, could 
scarcely be expected to make his version, in fact a thiid 
version, tally with that in “ Barlaam,” with wliich it 
might have been originally identical, for this had since 
become part of another though a different compilation 
which has also undergone, to a certain extent, the manipu- 
lation of the authors who have embodied it into their 
romance. A “ Mirror ” passing through Syriac and Arabic 
into Hebrew and Latin could with difficulty be compared 
with the same “ Mirror ” passing tlirough some Greek 
intermediaries into Agapetos and “Barlaam.” And yet 
in spite of these diflTerent translators and editors, sufficient 
points of resemblance can be found between “Barlcwim” 
(Agapetos) and the “ Secretum.” 

28. This relation between “Barlaam,” Agapetos, and 
“ Secretum ” should cause no surprise, for the “ Secretum ” 
has undoubtedly been compiled under similar conditions 
which prevailed at the compilation of “ Barlaam.” Of 
these two the “ Secretum ” must be the older, since 
Agapetos in the sixth century had utilised already a 
similar text for his “ Mirror of the Kings.” 
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29. We find further in the Byzantine literature also other 
“ Mirrors/' in which perhaps portions of the “ Secretum ” 
are embedded. They are akin to the Western develop- 
ment which followed upon the publication and propagation 
of the Latin “ Secretum." Steele has given a list of 
more or less elaborate works which start directly or 
indirectly from the “ Secretum ’’ and have the same object. 
They are political “ Vade-inc^cuius " for kings and princes. 
In Greek we have among others, and also enjoying great 
popularity, the ratlier clalK>rate exhortation of the Emperor 
Basil (807-86), tlie foundtT of tlu* Macedonian dynasty 
on the throne of Byzantium. In a series of chapters the 
Emperor advises his son, Leo VI, on his behaviour and 
conduct, on alms-giving, on education, on courage, ' on 
judgment, on humility, and chastity. This writing reflects 
the teachings of pseudo-Isokrates and Agapetos, probably 
also that of “ Barlaam." Krumbacher (l.c., p. 458) refers 
also to other sources for this compilation of the Emperor 
Basil, such as the anonymous “l)e Politica Sapiontia," 
published by A. Mai (Script, vet. Nova Coll., ii), further 
Nikephoros Blcmmydo’s treatise on the “ Model of the 
King ” and on the duties of the Princes, and another 
anonymous letter “ About the King," published by Vitelli. 
To these sources I add, also possibly a Greek version of 
the “ Secretum." 

30. Leaving out other writings, I refer finally to one 
of the latest developments, the so-called Teaching of 
Neagoe, Prince of Wallachia (sixteenth century), to his 
son. It is a very voluminous compilation, following the 
same lines as the other “ Mirrors of the Kings ” hitherto 
mentioned, but interesting for the fact that the portion of 
the “ Mirror of the King ” retained in “ Barlaam," together 
with the apologues, have been introduced into this larger 
book ascribed to Neagoe. It has been preserved in 
a Greek MS. in one of the cloisters on Mount Athos 
and in ancient Roumanian and Slavonic versions. The 
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relation in which they stand to ‘tod atiother and the 
sources from which that teaching has been evolved have as 
yet not been examined. Perhaps portions could be'toeed 
to the “ Secretum.” 

31. The “ Secretum ” belonged, without doubt, to 
a larger cycle of similar compilations, and may represent 
one of the oldest versions of “ Mirrors after pseudo- 
Isokrates. It is not here the occasion for entering upon 
a detailed comparison between these different recensions 
of Eastern and especially Greek “ Mirrors of the King.” 
It must suffice to have drawn attention to a series of 
writings of which the connection had liithert<?> not been 
suspected, and to have contributed to the possible dis- 
covery of the lost original in one of the Greek texts 
mentioned. 

32. The “War tactics” (Book ix) lead us on the one 
hand to the numerous writings on the art of war, 
composed after the time of Alexander in the period of 
the Diadochs, not all of which have been preserved, and 
on the other to the no less rich mystical literature, and 
the calculation of the numerical value of the letters and 
symbolical viiiue of the names {vide Koechly & Ruestow, 
Qriech. Kriegsschriftsteller, Leipzig, 1853-5, vol. ii, pp. 2, 
6 ff.), or Sextus Julius Africanus, the Church historian, who 
devotes a chapter to the art of war in his encyclopsadic 
work {vide W. Christ. Gesch. d. griech. Litt., 2nd ed., Munich, 
1890, p. 724 f.). 

33. The medical treatise stands by itself, and may have 
been the work of the translator from Greek into Syriac, 
who adapted the old writing to the knowledge of the 
time. And last, but not least, some old Greek texts on the 
philosopher’s stone or that pure substance by means of 
which base metals are changed into gold and silver, have 
been published by Berthelot in his “ Collections dee anciens 
alchimistes grecs,” Aristotle figuring very often (v. index) 
as author of alchemistical writings. Further investigations 
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will no doubt throw more light on the composite character 
of and the elements that make up the Secretum/’ It 
is a kind of encyclopaedia drawn from the most diverse 
sources, bearing the stamp of the seventh or eighth 
century, resting on a somewhat late and already over- 
worked ancient tradition, containing fragments from 
contemporary literature of a more popular character. 
Started under favourable auspices, sent out into the 
world as the last word of piactical wisdom of Aristotle, 
it has retained its popularity for centuries, and has 
t'xercised a lasting influence on European civilisation. 

34. The Hebrew text, published here for the first time, 
rests upon the collation of four MSS., the oldest of which 
(A) dates from the year 1382 (British Museum Or., 
No. 2396) ; the others (O^ and O^) are MSS. Oxfoid 
Nos. 1436 and 2386, and finally Codex Munich (M) 342. 
With the exception of Oxford No. 2386 the other MSS. 
belong to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. I have 
retained the divisions into books as found in the MSS., 
but I have subdivided the text into smaller paragraphs for 
easier comparison with other texts. The various readings 
have been added in footnotes only when they proved to 
be of importance. Scribes’ errors have not been noticed ; 
omissions in text A have been supplied in square brackets 
from one or more of the MSS., noting whence they had 
been taken. I have limited myself to these four MSS. 
because they seem to be the oldest and most accurate. 
Other MSS. may perhaps contribute to elucidate here 
and there[|}9ome of the proper names which I have not 
been able to identify, or some other minute details of 
a technical character, but as they all substantially agree 
even in the most obscure and difficult passages they 
undoubtedly represent the original version of Hharizi. 
Following closely the Arabic original, he has left a few 
passages somewhat obscure. I have tried to explain them 
as best I could in the literal translation which I have 
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added, by oompairiHon with the Latin and with other 
translationa, notably old Englieh versions published by 
Steele. 

This publication claims to be no mote than a small 
contribution from a new quarter to one of the most 
interesting and fascinating chapters in the literary history 
and civilisation of the Middle Ages 




.1 View of southern pillar with bull-capiidl 
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XXVII. 

ARGHiEOLOOICAL EXPLORATION IN INDIA, 1907^. 

By J. H. MAH8HALL. 

Ra]np!irv&. 

T AST winter's campaign of exploration opened in 
^ November with a small excavation near the village 
of Rampurva, in the Champaran District of Bengal, well 
known for the A^oka pillar discovered by Mr. Carlleyle 
in 1877. When Mr. Carlleyle first visited the spot, 
this pillar was lying in marshy ground, with its top and 
the bell-shaped capital attached, protruding a few feet 
above the surface ; but the lion crowning the capital 
had disappeared. Proceeding to excavate around it, 
Mr. Carlleyle appears to have gone to a depth of some 
8 feet, to have exposed most of the shaft, and to have 
copied the inscription on it. Nothing, however, was done 
citlier by him, or by Mr. Garrick who went to Rampurva 
a year or two later, towards preserving the column, and 
the site remained undisturbed until last autumn, when 
I deputed my Personal Assistant, Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, 
to carry out some trial digging there. I was induced to 
do this in view of a proposal made by Dr. Bloch to re-erect 
the pillar ; for I was anxious, before the work was taken 
in hand, to ascertain precisely, if possible, its original 
position, and also whether any other remains existed 
round about. 

The results of Pandit Daya Ram's investigations may 
be briefly summed up as follows. After trenching for 
a depth of 7 feet he came upon water, and at the depth of 
12 feet the inrush of water from two springs was so great 
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that he could only go on with the excavation by the aid 
of continuous pumping and other expedients. In spite of 
great difficulties, however, he managed to reach the base of 
the pillar at a depth of 16 feet below the surface. Under- 
neath the pillar was a massive stone slab, nearly 2 feet 
thick, originally secured in position by heavy stakes of 
sal wood, which the water had wonderfully preserved. The 
shaft at the base has a diameter of 4 feet, and for the first 
8 ft. 9 ins. its sides are left rough-dressed, this portion 
having been buried in the ground. The length of the shaft 
is 44 ft. 9i ins., its diameter at the summit being 8 feet. 
When Mr. Carlleyle first found the pillar, the P 4 ‘r 8 epolitan 
capital was still attached to it, but the crowning figure above 
the capital had been broken off. This figure has now been 
found buried some 7 feet below the surface, not very far 
from the top of the pillar (Plate I, Fig. 1). It is a single 
lion sejant, much like the lions on the Lauriya Nandanga|*h 
and Basarh pillars. The upper jaw is broken, but the rest 
of the sculpture is singularly well preserved, retaining its 
polish as fresh as when it was first set up. The muscles 
and thews of the beast are vigorously modelled, and, though 
conventionalized in certain particulars, it is endowed with 
a vitality and strength which rank it among the finest 
sculptures of the Mauryan period. 

The inscription of Atoka on the shaft is engraved in two 
columns, starting at a depth of 22 ft. 3 ins. from the top 
and extending down for 3 ft. 7 ins. A complete estampage 
of it was secured by dint of much exertion, and will be 
published anon in the Epigraphia Indica. It is almost 
identical with the two other Atoka pillar inscriptions 
in the Champaran District, and it is manifest that the 
inscriptions on all three pillars were written by the same 
man, from the same draft copy. Thus, the peculiar 
spelling mokhya-mute in edict 6 for the Sanskrit mok^ya- 
TTvatali is repeated at Rampurva again, as in the two Lauriya 
pillars. Dr. Bloch, who has examined the estampage, could 
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tind not more than eight varietates lectionia in the 
Rampur\a inscription, when compared with the Lauriya 
versions of AiSoka’s six pillar edicts. In two particulars, 
he says, the new facsimile settles doubtful points in 
BUhler’s transcript {Ep, hid., vol. ii, p. 245 If.). In line 18 
in edict 4, Blihler read kl-tl (^) ; it is now evident that what 
he mistook for the second \ ertical stroke marking the long 
I is merely the anusvdnt, place<l inside the angle of i. In 
the following line wc may now cancel the brackets, between 
wliich Biihler placed the o of yoh\ There is only one 
palaaographical point which deserves being noticed. In 
line 6 of edict 5 there are two curves, somewliat 
resembling the usual Kharosthi form of dn, placed on each 
side of the letter 7ia, in the words t iayampwhTmmamyam, 
thus : ili . It is evident that these two marks must have 
conveyed some meaning, for they are certainly not later 
Hcribblings : but, what their signification was, is not 
apparent. 

At the point of division between the rough and smooth 
surfaces of the pillar, which, there was reason to assume, 
markf'd the ground level in the A^oka period, Pandit Day a 
Ram enlarged the digging in several directions, and dis- 
covered remains of a brick pavement, an earthenware well, 
and a small number of potsherds ; but he found no buildings 
of any sort in the vicinity of the pillar, nor could he 
discover anything of a structural nature in the two mounds 
hard by. Excavation showed that these mounds are com- 
posed of yellow clay, much like that in the mounds at 
Lauriya Nandangarh, but they yielded no deposits such as 
Dr. Bloch found there. 

A further discovery of importance, however, was made 
at a distance of some 300 yards to the south of the pillar. 
Here Messrs. Carlleyle and Garrick had noticed the stump 
of a second column protruding a few feet above the ground, 
but neither of them had opened up the ground to any 
appreciable extent around it. This stump has now been 
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exposed to a depth of 12^ feet, and a brick platform, on a 
level with the pavement above referred to, has been brought 
to light, with the remains of a pavement around it. The 
stump itself, as will be seen from the photograph (Plate I, 
Fig. 3), is badly fractured, and appears to have been wilfully 
mutilated, perhaps with the purpose of destroying some 
inscription on it. The upper part of the shaft, measuring 
18 feet long and 2 ft. 2 ins. in diameter at the top, was 
found lying a few feet from the stump on the brick 
pavement, and a little further away a PerHej)olitan capital 
surmounted by a bull (Plate I, Fig. 2). ’ The capital is 
similar to the one belonging to the northern pjllar, except 
as regards the necking, which is decorated witii palmettes 
instead of a row of geese. The bull is, however, by no 
means so well executed as the lion, and fails to harmonise 
with the proportions of the capital on which it stands. 
Nevertheless, it has considerable value, as being the first 
portrayal of a bull in the round which has come down to 
us from the Mauryan period.^ I am inclined to regard 
this pillar as somewhat later in date than the lion pillar 
to the north. 


Sam&tb. 

At Sarnath, where I again had the valuable co-operation 
of Dr. Konow in the work of excavation, some very 
striking developments took place this season. The whole 
of the ground along the north side of the site, which 
we had tentatively designated the “monastery area” in 
the previous season, has turned out, as we had surmised, 
to be exclusively taken up with monastic buildings, 
erected one on the ruins of another at different intervals 
of time, and representing, so far as can be judged at 
present, all the most important building epochs at S&m&th. 
The latest of these, belonging approximately to the 

* A bull, it will be remembered, ie mentioned by Hiuen Theang aa 
having aurmonanied an Aioka pillar at the Jetavana at drftvasti* 




3 Avalokll(‘^va1n 
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eleventh century A.D., was described in part in the rA 3 um 6 
of our excavations of 1906-7 which I contributed to 
this Journal ; ^ and the work of the past season, which 
has been rapidly pushed on, enables us now nearly to 
complete the plan of the building and its precincts. 
These prove to have been on an exceptionally grand 
scale. The main building, containing the halls and 
apartments of the monks, must have formed a particularly 
imposing block. In plan it is a rectangle, with double 
projections apparently on each of the outer faces,* 
resembling, in this respect, many of the stHpaa of the 
(fiipta and earlier periods found at Sarnath. Its measure- 
ment from north to south is nearly 170 feet. The 
centre of the building is taken up by a large open 
courtyard, but here again there are wide offsets on each 
of the three sides that have been exposed, while, on the 
otiier hand, there are no verandahs such as we are 
familiar with in other monasteries. The lower part of 
the building consists of a high basement of brick, most 
elegantly moulded and carved on both its exterior and 
interior faces. The superstructure, which was of stone 
and brick combined, has almost entirely fallen, but it 
may confidently be asserted that there were not less than 
two storeys above the basement, and a fair idea of the 
details and decoration can be got from the multitude of 
fallen cornices, eaves, lintels, and other architectural 
members. 

In front of the east entrance of this massive building 
was a courtyard, 114 feet from east to west, flanked by 
a smaller court on the south and by one apparently 
corresponding to it on the north. This court was paved 
with heavy blocks of rough sandstone, once covered or 
intended to be covered with a floor of concrete, and no 
structures appear to have been built within it. The 

J J,R.A.8., 1907, p. 998. 

‘ The north and west outer faces have not yet been excavated. 
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entrance to it from the east must have been singularly 
attractive, having been flanked with handsome bastions 
on the outside and provided with a gatekeeper’s lodge on 
the inside. What remains of the northern bastion and 
of the gatekeeper’s lodge are shown on Plate II, Fig. 1, — 
the bastion on the left of the wall, the gatekeeper’s lodge 
on the right. Both structures are faced with finely 
chiselled brick, and the bastion is enriched with a variety 
of carvings. 

Passing through the gateway from the first court, we 
come to an outer and more spacious court, measuring 
290 feet from east to west, on the eastern side^ of which 
is another gateway, not quite in a line with the one 
above described, nor with the same orientation. Tlie 
plan of this second gateway is more elaborate, and 
the proportions are much more massive than those of 
the first, but the design of both must have harmonised 
well together. On the outside are bastions of th(‘ 
same sort (now, unfortunately, all but level with the 
ground), and on the inside there is the same kind of 
gatekeeper’s lodge as at the inner gate, but between the 
bastions and the lodge we have, instead of the simple 
cross wall, a large gatehouse measuring 61 by 28 feet 
and containing several chambers. The foundations of 
this gatehouse go down to a depth of 8 ft. 2 ins., and 
were manifestly intended to carry a high superstructure. 

Beyond this second gateway, to the east, as proved by 
the walls continuing in that direction, still one other 
courtyard, if not more, can be traced out, and it may 
be that a third gateway has yet to be found of still 
larger proportions than the second.^ To the west, also, 
of the monastery buildings, there are other extensions to 
be followed up. A feature of some interest in this 

‘ These gateways bring to mind the p<9)nerams of many South-Indian 
temples, which grow smaller and smaller as one approaches the central 
shrine. 



1 
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direction is a great drain — a veritable cloaca — which 
appears to have carried off all the water from the 
monastery. It measures, internally, 6 feet high by 
8 ft. 4 ins. wide, being thus sufficiently large for a man 
to clear it. The walls of the drain are of brick, but tlie 
floor and roof are constructed of hea\y stone slabs. 

Up to the present, then, we have traced this great 
monastery over a stretch of ground extending more tlian 
760 feet from east to west, the whole south side of which 
is bounded by one long and almost straight wall stretching 
right from the larger gateway on the east almost to the 
western limit of the site. In earlier days this extensive 
area was occupied by several monasteries, which, towards 
the eastern end of the site, extend a little further south 
than the later monastery. Parts of three of these 
monasteries, dating back to the Gupta epoch or earlier, 
hav^e been excavated this season, and have been found 
to be in a remarkably good state of preservation. One 
of these is on the west side of the later monastery 
buildings, and two are on the east of the same. So far 
as can be judged at present, all are more or less of the 
same character and date, and conform in general to 
the type with which we are familiar from examples at 
Kasia and other places, though certain details in them 
are new to us. In the centre was a square open court, 
and around the four sides of it were disposed the cells 
and halls or common-rooms of the monks, with an open 
verandah in front of them facing on to the court. The 
outer walls vary from 6 to 11 feet in thickness. They 
were plainly intended to carry upper storeys. All the 
walls are of brick, which is left rough in the interior of 
the cells, but has a chiselled surface in the open corridors 
and other exposed parts of the building. Stone was 
employed for the columns, pilasters, and architraves, and 
also for pierced window screens, some of the designs of 
which are particularly interesting. Wood, however, appears 
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to have been used for the door lintels on the ground floor, 
and was no doubt employed more extensively in the upper 
storeys, where lightness of material was important. Some 
of these features can be seen in the photograph in Plate III, 
Fig. 1, which shows the interior of the middle monastery 
at its south-west comer. The doorway appearing to the 
left of the picture opens into one of the monk’s cells. 
When it was excavated, the four courses of carved bricks 
above the lintel were found still in position, though 
sagging somewhat in the centre ; but the old wooden 
lintel below them had almost completely perished. The 
bricks were, therefore, carefully removed course ^by course 
and replaced again over a new lintel. The central court- 
yard was paved over with brick, as likewise the verandah 
colonnades in front of the cells. A low wall, rather more 
than 2 feet high, into which the stone columns were 
built, divided the latter from the former, and covered 
drains were laid from the corners of the courtyard under- 
neath the verandah and cells, to carrv off the rainwater 
from the open quadrangle. The three monasteries, as they 
stand, belong in the main, wo believe, to the late Gupta 
period, but, in the few places where trenches have been sunk 
to a lower level, earlier structures (going back probably to 
the Mauryan period) have been found beneath the walls, 
while various later rebuildings are also discernible. The 
excavation of the stratum below the Gupta buildings ought 
to furnish results of immense value, although the flnds 
are likely to be less numerous than in the upper strata. 
A small object, but one of exceptional interest, found at 
a depth of some 20 feet inside the westernmost of the three 
monasteries, is the terra-cotta liead shown in Plate IV, 
Fig. 6. The Western Hellenic influence in the modelling 
of the features is very apparent ; indeed, there is nothing 
whatever Indian about them. For the origin of the hat 
and the lappets on each side we must almost certainly 
look to Persia. 
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So much for the excavations of the past season in the 
monastery area. In describing what we have done among 
the stupoH and slirines to the south of it, 1 will start with 
an interesting group of remains that liavo been brought to 
light on the north side of the Dhamokh Tower. All the 
ground around this monument had been excavated many 
years ago by Major Kittoe, and the many at Upas discovered 
by him hod long since be(‘n dt*stroyed. It was generally 
supposed, therefore, that noiliing more remained to be 
discovered ; but a trench carrit‘d northwards from the tower 
soon disclosed the fact that Major Kittoe'a excavations had 
in reality only touched the uppermost stratum, and that 
the monuments below this stratum still remained undis- 
turbed. Among the sitipas and other buildings whicii have 
now been cleared by us, three distinct levels and some 
intei’inediate ones can be differentiated. The lowest of 
these goes back to the late Gupta period, the second to the 
eighth or ninth century A.D., and the uppermost to the 
eleventh or twelfth century A.D. It was to the last- 
mentioned level that the structures excavated by Major 
Kittoe appear to have belonged. No doubt other strata 
exist still lower down, but these have not yet been 
penetrated. Of the structural character of these monu- 
ments nothing need be said here, as they are almost 
entirely of brick and plaster, analogous to what had already 
been found in other parts of the site, but some of the small 
finds made among them are well worth mention. Most 
beautiful of all is a miniature figure of AvalokiteiSvara, 
which I judge to belong to the eleventh century A.D. It 
is only inches high, and the carving, though of a some- 
what stereotyped character, is executed with a delicacy and 
refinement which would do credit to a Chinese artist. In 
the same level was found a long and finely cut inscription 
of the first half of the twelfth century A.D. : it records 
the construction of a vihoLra by Kumaradevi, the queen of 
Govindacandra of Eanauj. 
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To the second stratum belongs a series of three well- 
preserved stone reliefs, one of which is reproduced in 
Plate II, Fig. 3. They stand between 3 and 4 feet 
high, and are very characteristic of the sculpture of that 
period, which was fast losing the freshness and vitality of 
the Gupta work. The facts that all three were found 
together in one spot and were apparently from the same 
chisel suggest that they had probably been dedicated 
together in the shrine near which they were found. 

Another part of the site where valuable results have 
been obtained, is at the Jagat Singh Mnpa (Plate III, 
Fig. 2). In spite of the attention given to thi^ particular 
monument by previous excavators, there were reasons 
for hoping that, with the aid of more careful and thorougli 
excavations around its base, a good deal more might stilJ 
be discovered ; nor were our hopes disappointed. All 
the difierent periods of rebuilding can now be clearly 
distinguished, and several interesting new features have 
come to light. Most important of these is a circular 
ambulatory, or pradak^may which belongs to the third 
rebuilding of the stHpa. This pradcikifina is nearly 
16 feet across, and is encircled by an outer wall, now 
standing to a height of about 4 feet, through which four 
doors gave access, one at each of the cardinal points. 
This, so far as I know, is the only example we have 
in India of a circular walled-in pradalc^irjua. At a later 
date this passage was tilled up, and access to the atUpa 
proper was then provided, by bricking up the doorways 
and placing flights of six steps against the outside. Each 
of the four flights of steps is made of a single block of 
stone. Outside the pradak^itTta wall only a relatively 
siDall space has yet been cleared, but it^is obvious that 
crowds of small monuments compass it round on every 
side. To the north-east of the Jagat Singh etUpa further 
headway has also been made in clearing the long broad 
passage, the western end of which was opened out last 
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year. In the course of this work, many late statues 
were found : an example is shown in Plate II, Fig. 4 : 
what figures this sculpture represents, is uncertain, but 
it affords a striking instance of contamination of ideas 
between Brahmanical and Buddhist iconography. 

It remains to mention the digging to the north and 
north-east side of the Main Shrine, excavated by Mr. F. O. 
Oertel in 1905, and between it and the long wall of the 
late monastery on the north. This area is mainly devoted 
to and shriiics of much the same type as those 

in other parts of the site. But among them two finds 
stand out prominent. One of these is a particularly fine 
lintel stone of Gupta workmanship, 16 feet long, and 
in an admirable state of preservation (Plate II, Fig. 2). 
It i.s decorated with figures of Jambhala, a Bodhisattva, 
dancing girls, and other scenes. The other is a railing 
in the late Maury an style, which appears to have been 
brought from some other place and re-erected where we 
found it, probably in the Gupta period. As it now stands, 
it consists of twelve uprights arranged in a rectangle. 
A specimen of two of the posts is shown in Plate IV, 
Figs. 1 and 2. No structure was found within the railing, 
but there were signs everywhere of a conflagration, and 
numerous clay sealings of the Gupta period were found 
on the floor, and, mixed with earth and ashes, both inside 
and outside the railing. 


Bodh-GayA 

The mention of the railing above reminds me that 
the pillars belonging to the famous railing at Bodh-Qaya,^ 
which were hidden away in an .obscure comer of the 
Mahant’s house, have now at last been rescued and set 
up again along with the others around the temple. The 

^ According to Dr. Bloch, this is the correct modern pronunciation 
of the name, not Budh-Oaya as it is often spelt. The name is believed 
to mean ** the Gaya of the Bodhi-tree incarnation of Vi^nu.*’ 
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recovery of these valuable monuments we owe directly 
to Lord Curzon, without the aid of whose influence and 
persuasion they could certainly never have been restored 
to their original place. A pliotograph of some of them 
as they are now set up, is shown in Plate IV, Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. Dr. Blocli, who has been able to examine them 
carefully since their removal, draws attention to an 
important liistorical point which becomes clear from tJie 
inscriptions on two of these pillars. 

On one of them,” he writes, “ I read : — 

Rafio Brahmamitrasa pajavatiye Niigadevaye danarh ; 

i.e., ‘ this pillar is the gift of Nagadeva, the queen of king 
Brahmamitra.* The queen of king Tndramitra likewise is 
mentioned as the donor of another one of the pillars. 
I think there can be no doubt that these two kings, 
Indramitra and Brahmamitra, are identical with the two 
kings of the same names, of whom a number of copper 
coins have been found in Northern India.^ Both of them 
either belonged to or were contempf)raries of the ^ui'iga 
kings, to whose time the erection of the (Jateway of the 
Stupa of Barahat, now in the Indian Museum of Calcutta, 
must be ascribed on the strength of the inscription on it. 
The Bodh-Gaya railing evidently belongs to the same epoch, 
or, in other words, it is something like a hundred years 
later than A^oka, whose name has been wrongly brought 
into connection with it by the modern expression * A6oka 
railing at Bodh-Gaya.’ Of the sculptures, the most 
interesting naturally is the well-known Surya relief, of 
which Rajendralala Mitra gave an excellent photograph in 
plate 50 of his ' Buddha Gaya.' ^ The most striking point 
about it are the fowr horses, drawing the chariot of Surya, 

^ See Cunningham’A Cwm of Ancimt India, pp. 80 and 84. 

Thin photograph has been taken from a cast of the pillar made for 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta. It would have been impossible to 
procure so good a photograph of the pillar in the position in which 
it stood at that time. 
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instead of the usual number of That Greek art has 

been responsible for this number of horses is likewise 
beyond dispute. The subject appears to have been a 
favourite one in the lost centuries B.C., like the bathinj,r of 
Laksnii by two elephants which is reproseiited on one of 
the other railing pillars at Hotlh-Gaya. We find Surya and 
Laksmi again over two of the doors leading into the 
interior of the Ananta Giiinpha on the Khandagiri Hill 
ill Orissa. There, too Siirya is represented standing on 
a chariot, drawn by /o?tr cliaigers. In latt*r times this 
number is changed into seven, and nearly all likeness with 
the Greek prototype vanialu‘s. However, one occasionally 
meets with a still more Indian t^^pe of Surya, of which a 
photograph is reproduced on Plate IV, Fig. 7. It is' taken 
from an image placed in the back wall of a modern temple 
at Bilhari, the ancient Vilahari, the capital of the Chedi 
kings, now a large village in the Jubbulpore District of the 
Central Provinces. The number of the horses is seven, 
arranged in two rows of four and three, in the same 
manner as along the steps leading to the Black Pagoda at 
Konai’ak in Orissa. The figure of Surya is seen squatting 
inside a disc, placed upon a wheeled platform, upon which 
we observe another squatting figure, evidently Aruna, the 
personification of dawn. The most striking point in the 
Bilhari image, however, appears to be the disc in which 
Surya has been placed. It is highly prol)able, at least, 
that this an*angement goes back to the figure of a wheel, 
which in India, as elsewhere, was one of the first symbols 
of the divine power of the Sun that man began to worship. 
The subject, of course, requires a fuller treatment than can 
be given to it here, but, given the fact that in India, as 
elsewhere, the wheel was worshipped in early times as a 
symbol of the Sun,^ we at once grasp the true origin of the 

^ How widespread and popular the Sun worship in India once must 
have been, beoome9 evident to us from the many small clay horses 
whioh we now find put up as offerings at most of the Muhammadao 
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Buddhist symbol of the ‘ Wheel of the Law/ the dhxx/rrna- 
cakra as they used to call it. It was an adoption by the 
Buddhists of one of the common symbols under which the 
nuTneii divinum was at that time represented in India. 
But, although Buddha himself claimed to be an Aditya- 
bandhUf or ‘ descendant of the Sun/ by birth, his followers 
did not use the symbol of the Sun as a representation of 
their teacher, evidently because at that time it had not 
yet become the custom to glorify his person. His teaching, 
the Law, the dharma, was the main object to which the 
early Buddhists turned their attention, and the wheel was 
equally suitable to represent the progress of^ the Law, 
which from the beginning appears to have been likened to 
the victorious progress of a great conquering monarch, 
a cakravartin*' 

Another figure which strikes me as of some interest is 
the one below Laksmi, shown in Plate IV, Fig. 4, On the 
head of this figure the is undoubtedly portrayed. 

But whom, then, does the figure represent ? I must 
confess that the answer is a riddle to me, but, whatever 
it may be, this figure at least proves that the was 

no new feature introduced by the Qandhara school of art. 

8ahet-Mahet 

Owing to serious famine in certain districts of the 
United Provinces, the excavations at Kasid. had to remain 
in abeyance this season, and Dr. VogePs operations were 
transferred to the site of Sahet-Mahet, on the borders 
of the Bahraich and Gonda districts, in order that use 
might be made there of famine labour. This is the site 
where General Cunningham located the once celebrated 

DargfthB in North-Eadtern India, Th« people now explain these clay 
horses as Plr4a»&avo6/ri, *the equipage of the Fir.’ In reality, however, 
they go back to the same class of votive offoringe of which a great 
number has been found, e.g., in Olympia; see Sophus Mcller, *'^ge* 
schichte Europa’s,” 1906, p. 116. 
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dravasti, and it will be seen from the following remarks 
by Dr. Vogel, and from a special note contributed on the 
subject to this Journal by him (page 971 above), that 
the discovery of a copperplate in one of the monasteries 
has now definitely proved this identification to be correct. 

* It will be remembered that Cunningham identified the 
main site, known as Mahet, with the ancient city of 
Sravasti, the capital of the Kosalas, and the mound of 
Sahet, situated a quarter of a mile south-west of Mahet, 
with the famous Jetavana of Buddhist celebrity.^ Mr. V. A. 
Smith, however, rejected Cunningham’s identification as 
disagreeing with the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims, 
and believed that he had found the true site of ^r&vasti 
near the village of Balapur in Nepal territory, close to 
the spot where the Rapti river emerges from the HiUs.^ 
I must mention here, also, that, subsequent to Cunningham’s 
exploration, Dr. W. Hoey carried on excavations at Sahet- 
Mahet in 1884-5.3 

“The circumstances which led to the selection of this 
site for excavation enabled me to extend the digging over 
a relatively large area. I had, moreover, the benefit of 
the assistance of Pandit Daya Ram Sahni, whose services 
Mr. Marshall had kindly placed at my disposal and who 
did most of the supervision at the Sahet site. The nature 
of the work to be done was to a large extent conditioned by 
that of previous explorers. It soon became evident that, 
among the numerous buildings attacked by Cunningham 
and Dr. Hoey, hardly any had been wholly excavated 
In consequence the published plans are incomplete, and, 
I must add with regard to those of Dr. Hoey, inaccurate. 
In these circumstances it seemed to me necessary, first of 
all, to continue and, if possible, finish these buildings. 


^ A, 8 ,Ji ,9 vol. i, pp. 830-848, and vol. vi, pp. 78-100. 
2 J.H.A.S., 1808, pp. 503-631, and 1900, pp. 1-24. 

2 J,A,S,B,, vol. Ixi (1892), pt. i. Extra No. 


J.S.A.S. 1908. 
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“ The two principal monuments of Mahet, which are 
locally known as Pakki and Kachchi Kuti, and had been 
partially excavated by Dr. Hoey, first claimed my 
attention. The Kachchi Kuti proved to be the rectangular 
plinth of a large temple built of brick and approached 
from the west by means of a flight of «teps (Plate V, 
Fig. 1). This plinth, as it stands, is a reconstruction of 
an earlier square plinth, the west wall of which is still 
extant inside the later structure. Both these buildings 
were once decorated with terra-cotta panels, fragments 
of which came to light in great numbers at the foot of 
both the earlier and later walls. The difference in style 
of these terra-cottas points also to their belonging to 
different periods. Their fragmentary state made it 
impossible in most cases to decide on the nature of the 
scenes represented, but none of them appear to have any 
connection with Buddhism. One of the few complete 
panels discovered shows the familiar figure of Hanuman 
lighting a Raksasa, and leaves no doubt that the edifice 
to which it belongs was a Brahmanical temple. Another 
panel, reconstructed out of various fragments, seems to 
refer to some legend of Krisna's childhood. It is a point 
of interest that in the foundations of the earlier temple 
there were found the remains of a circular structure which 
evidently is the remnant of a small Buddhist ntHpa, 

“ As regards the Pakki Kuti, I agree with Mr. V. A. Smith 
that it is a solid building, and that the supposed rooms 
excavated by Dr. Hoey are merely spaces filled with 
earth for the sake of economy. The absence of doors 
and windows can leave no doubt on that point. Most 
probably it is a atupa, though it should be noted that 
no staircase was found. The objects found in excavation 
do not give any clue as to the religion to which it 
belonged. At the foot of the south wall we came on 
three shafts consisting of rings of baked clay 4 to 
5 inches high and to 8 feet in circumference. One 
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of these shafts was found to be continued to a depth 
of 6 ft. 8 ins. below the foot of the wall. The lowermost 
ring contained six earthenware pots, with pierced l)ottoms, 
placed upside down. Whether these shafts did duty as 
drains or wells, or served some other purpose, I cannot 
decide, but drains of siniilar form and construction are 
frequently met with on other ancient city sites, for 
instance, on that of Mathura. 

“ Due east of the Pakki Kuii is a mound adjoining the 
ramparts of the city. Dr. Hoey sank a shaft from its top 
to a depth of 80 feet through solid masonry, from which he 
rightly conjectures that this building is a large-sized stHpa. 
Another large building, west of the Pakki Kuti, remains 
still to be explored. It is a large flat mound, rectangular 
in shape ; its north-east corner is occupied by the tomb of 
Say y id Miran. 

“ It will be seen from Cunningham s account that the 
outline of the ancient town is clearly marked by a row of 
mounds enclosing the Mahet site. At several places along 
the south and west side I made cuttings, in order to trace 
the city wall and to locate the position of the gates. But 
no structural remains came to light ; apparently these 
mounds are merely earthen ramparts, and the brick walls 
which once crowned their tops have completely disappeared. 
On the north-east side, however, my endeavours were 
successful. Not far from the group of monuments described 
above is a gap in the ramparts, which is known as 
Nausahra Darwaza. It is named after the adjoining strip 
of land, called Nausahra, which separates Mahet from the 
Naukhan, an ancient bed of the Rapti. Here excavations 
revealed remains of a gate flanked by two bastions and 
a heavy wall, both built of large bricks (18 by 11 by 
3 inches). These ruins, which are of undoubted antiquity, 
dispose of Mr. Smith’s conjecture that the Old BaptI has 
cut away large portions of the ancient city and reduced it 
to half its original size. 
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“ The Jaina temple of Sobhnath in the western , portion 
of the Mahet site was further explored. In clearing the 
courtyard in front of the temple numerous images were 
unearthed, all of which betray a late date. An example of 
them is shown in Plate V, Fig. 3. 

“ At Sahet our excavations comprised a considerable 
number of buildings, mostly small atUpas and temples, 
which it will be unnecessary to describe here in detail. 
The Buddhist character of these remains had already been 
established by former explorers and was confirmed by our 
researches. In the northern portion of the site the three 
shrines Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Cunningham, m-e the most 
prominent. In No. 3 he discovered in 1863 the colossal 
Bodhisattva statue ^ (now in the Calcutta Museum), which, 
as stated in its inscription, was erected by Friar Bala, 
together with a parasol post, ‘ at ISravasti, in the Kosamba- 
kuti on the Lord's Promenade.' On that account Cunning- 
ham believed this temple to be a descendant of the 
Kosamba-kuti shown on the well-known bas-relief of 
Barahat. It is obviously many centuries younger than the 
image, which belongs to the early Kusana epoch. More- 
over, it follows from the inscription that the statue must 
originally have stood in the open, sheltered by its stone 
umbrella. The expression ‘ the Lord's Promenade ' refers 
to a kind of structure which, from literary sources as well 
as actual discoveries, appears to have been common 
on famous Buddhist sites. Cunningham ^ found such 
a ‘ Buddha’s walk ' outside the northern wall of the 
MahAbodhi temple at Bodh-Gaya. From the existence of 
a row of stone pillar bases on both sides of the promenade 
he inferred that it had been covered by a roof. 

In connection with the mention of the Lord's Promenade 
in the Bodhisattva inscription, it is interesting that in 

* Bloch, J.A.S.B., vol. Ixvii (1898), pt. i, pp. 274-290, and Ep, Ind., 
vol. viii, pp. 179-1S2, and Mahuhodhi, p. 8. 

® AM.R.f vol. xvi. Preface, p. hi. 
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front of the Hupposed Kosamba-kuti a structure came to 
light which I believe to represent such a monument. It is 
a solid brick wall, running from east to west, decorated 
with moulded brickwork, and approached by a flight of 
steps built on against the centre of its north face. The 
orientation is the same as that of the * Buddha's walk ’ 
at Bodh-Gaya I do not pretend for a moment that the 
caiikrarna discovered at Sahet is the one referred to in 
the inscription ; it was found at the surface of the mound, 
and obviously belonged to the latest building period. But 
it may be assumed that at im}X)rtant plsces of pilgrimage 
there existed a continuous tradition, and that monuments 
connected with events of the Buddha's career were always 
rebuilt on exactly the same spot where such an eveilt was 
believed to have taken place. Our cafikrawa may, there- 
fore, be a remote descendant of the one mentioned in the 
Bodhisattva inscription. 

Among the buildings unearthed in the southern portion 
of Sahet, the most important is the large monastery^ 
partly explored by Dr. Hoey and now completely excavated. 
It faces east, and contains, as usual, a central courtyard 
enclosed by corridors and rows of cells. In one respect 
it differs from the ordinary type of a Buddhist convent. 
In the course of my Kasia excavations I found evidence 
that in some Buddhist monasteries the cell facing the 
main entrance (i.e. the central cell of the western row, if 
the entrance faces east) served the purpose of a chapel. 
This explains why such a cell is usually larger in size 
than the others. 

‘'In the Sahet Monastery we And, on the west side of 
the courtyard opposite the entrance, a chamber surrounded 
by a processiDn path. It has an anteroom which is 
entered from the east. Here we have, therefore, a distinct 
chapel, evidently developed out of the chapel cell of the 


' op. cit., pi. V, No. 21. 
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older type of monastery. To find room for it, it became 
necessary to project the central portion of the western 
wall, an arrangement not met with in any of the Kasia 
monasteries. The late date of the Sahet convent is 
apparent from an inscribed stone slab^ discovered by 
Dr. Hoey inside the courtyard, and was further confirmed 
by inscribed sculptures found in the course of last winter’s 
excavation. 

** Among these I may notice a statuette, 1 ft. 10 ins. high, 
of Jambhala, the god of wealth (Plate V, Fig. 2), whose 
image, strange though it may seem, appears to have been 
a necessary adjunct of a Buddhist convent. .^It was found 
in the courtyard near the north-east angle of the ante- 
room of the chapel. The halo is inscribed with the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the eighth or ninth 
century. The image is made of the spotted red sandstone 
of Mathura. Other sculptural fragments found in Sahet 
are made of the blue stone of Bodh-Gaya ; e.g., two 
portions of a Tara figure (1 ft. 5 ins. high), and a fragment 
of a figure of Siihhanada Lokelvara (1 foot high) which, 
judging from a votive Sanskrit inscription, belongs to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. A curious find made in 
the same building is a Buddha figurine of Persian chalk, 
2 1 inches high, with a Tibetan inscription on the reverse. 
These, and other finds made in Sahet, go far to prove that 
it was an important place of pilgrimage even in the 
expiring days of Indian Buddhism. On this point, how- 
ever, there need no longer exist any doubt, as a last and 
most important discovery — that of a copperplate — made 
by Pandit Daya Bam Sahni at Sahet, has proved that, 
as Cunningham first proposed, this site does mark the 
famous Jetavana, the favourite abode of the Buddha. 
For further particulars I may refer to my note in this 
Journal (page 971 above), in which the question of the 
identity is treated in detail.” 

' Kielhorn, Jnd, Ant,, vol. xvii (168S), pp. 61-64. 
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TaUit-i-Bahi. 

In the Frontier Province Takht-i-Bahi has again, after 
a space of thirty years and more, begun to yield its 
splendid treasures to the spade. Five years ago I urged 
upon the Local Government the importance of clearing 
up this famous site completely, and effectually conserving 
its valuable remains ; but it was not until the end of 
1906, when Dr. D. B. Spooner had been appointed 
Superintendent on thi Frontier, that an opportunity 
offered itself of taking the task in hand. In the first 
season the work of clearanct' was started in the court of 
the main sixipa, and at the same time the two chapels, 
whose superstructures aie still well preserved, were 
strengthened and repaired. Tliis year it was contipued 
m the monastic quadrangle to the north-east, and after- 
wards in the long court between it and the court of the 
main sfnjxi. It was in the latter court that a large 
number of xiUpaH and sculptures were brought to light 
in 1871, but it soon became apparent that the earlier 
excavations had been little more than surface diggings, 
and that there were many more treasures yet to be 
found in it. Dr. Spooner, who personally conducted the 
excavations, describes the discoveries thus: — 

“ The long narrow courtyard, running east and west, 
and connected with the court of the main etdpa by a flight 
of sixteen steps in admirable preservation, is crowned 
by a multitude of little atHpoM, some of which still 
preserve portions of the stucco friezes with which they 
were originally ornamented, though none, I regret to 
say, are quite so admirably preserved as the one dis- 
covered last year at Sahribahlol. The plan and details 
of these at^dpas will be published later, on the completion 
of the work as a whole. For the present, the most 
important thing to notice is the extraordinary number 
of the sculptures recovered. Considering the fact that 
Takht-i-B&hi had been officially excavated (and, whatever 
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one may think of the method of the excavations, at least 
so thoroughly exploited as to have furnished a large 
proportion of the Oandhara pieces known to scholars until 
recently), the extent of this year's yield seems almost 
incredible. The legendary scenes recovered were not 
especially numerous, but several among them are of 
interest and value, alike for the extreme delicacy of the 
carving and for the manner in which the subject is 
treated. Not a few of the most beautiful of these scenes 
occur on pedestals, of which a great number were recovered. 
One such stone shows two scenes from the legend of 
Ka^yapa, the right-hand one with the BufjLdha in the 
fire temple and the hermits mounting ladders on the 
outside with jars of water to extinguish the supposed 
conflagration, and the left - hand one with, curiously 
enough, the same tire temple standing <|uite empty, with 
a few figures beside it turned expectantly toward the 
right. The interior appears to have been slightly injured, 
and it may be that originally the serpent was here repre- 
sented : if so, the scene must be chronologically prior 
to the other, although the order of the two would seem 
to be against this assumption. Another interesting 
pedestal shows the Buddha seated under a tree in the 
centre of the composition. His right hand is uplifted 
in the ahha/yamudrd posture, and he is facing directly 
to the front. To his right are two standing figures, 
holding heavy bags in their hands, which they are 
evidently offering to him, while behind them is a third 
figure standing at the head of a reclining bullock heavily 
laden, behind which appears a horse's head. On the 
Buddha’s left an unusually fine beai'ded Yajrapa^i is 
seated, with his vajra in the left hand and his face 
turned toward the Buddha, while at the extreme proper 
left of the whole a very large covered bullock waggon 
is seen, the details of which are worked out with great 
carefulness. Evidently an attempt is being made to stop 
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this waggon, or even to back it, as one man is leaning 
heavily against one of the bullocks in an obvious attempt 
to force him backwards, and another is making effort 
to roll back one of the heavy wheels, while the driver 
is leaning forward in a very energetic manner, belabouring 
tlie bullocks with a thick stick. The heavy bags which 
ar(* being presented on the right, and the sylvan nature 
of the scene as indicated by an occasional tree here and 
tliere, might make one think at first that this was a novel 
I ('presentation of the gift of the Jetavana, it being con- 
ceivable that the laden bullock and the bullock cart both 
b('ar treasure. But the fact that the scene occurs on the 
pedestal of a figure representing the austerities of Gautama 
makes this very doubtful, and I hesitate to suggest at 
present any interpretation for it. Unfortunately, the 
#» see tic figure is broken and incomplete, but its general 
excellence and interest can be seen from the remarkable 
head reproduced in Plate VI, Fig. 1. So far as I am 
aware, no representation of this subject superior to the 
present piece has been found, save the exquisite sculpture 
recovered by the late Sir Harold Deane at Sikri and now 
exhibited in the Lahore Museum. 

“ As a class, the most interesting figures, as well as the 
most beautiful, are the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, of which 
large numbers were rescued from the debris. Several of 
these are not only in admirable preservation, but also of 
an excellence quite unsurpassed in OandhAra art. One 
Bodhisattva, more than life-sized, is especially remarkable. 
The right side of the figure is lost, but the head and 
shoulders, shown in Plate VI, Fig. 2, are practically 
uninjured, and are of very unusual interest, as can be seen 
from the illustration. But the real interest and value of 
this collection cannot be judged by the mere sum of its 
sculptures. A feature of much importance is the extra- 
ordinary variety observable in it. The sculptures range 
from the extreme of excellence almost to the extreme of 
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decadence, although no figures appear to bo of quite so 
late a date as the sculptures at Shah-ji-ki-PherL A 
characteristic example of this decadence is shown in 
Plate VI, Fig. 3, where the whole composition betrays 
lateness in its elaboration as well as in the inferiority of 
the sculpture itself. A peculiarly interesting point in this 
sculpture is the crescent mo(3n on the canopy above thc^ 
Buddha’s head. If the figure were a Bodhisattva, one 
would remember the contention about the connection 
between oiva and Avalokite^vara, and the interpretation 
would seem simple. But, with the figure an unmistakable 
Buddha, I confess that the crescent is as puzzling as it is 
interesting. Before closing, I should like to add that the 
theory propounded by me, in the final account of the 
Sahribahlol sculptures published in the Annual of the 
Archaeological Department for 1906-7, as regards the 
representation of Maitrcya in Gandhara art, has now 
received abundant confirmation in the Taklit-i-Bahi 
sculptures. Wherever a figure wearing the hair in a large 
loop to the left is sufficiently preserved to show the left 
hand, the attribute is regularly the alabastron, so that, when 
this fact is added to the arguments advanced at the place 
(quoted, I feel that there can be very little reasonable 
doubt remaining. The type I would so identify is shown 
in Plate VI, Fig. 4.” 

Another site in the Frontier Province to which 
Dr. Spooner has devoted some attention, is that of Shah- 
ji-ki-Pheri near Peshawar, where M. Foucher proposed to 
locate the famous stupa of Kaniska. Dr. Spooner writes 
as follows : — 

** The arguments set forth by M. Foucher in his mono- 
graph StMT la Oeographie Ancienne du Qandhdra, which 
need not be repeated here,^ are so convincing that his 

* One point only calls for mention. The name gbAh-jl-kl-Ph^ri doee 
not, in my opinion, mean * **le tumulus du grand roi,” but merely **the 

Sayyid’s mound.” The land on which the mounds stand was given by 
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conclusions have been jjenerally accepted, Mr. Vincent 
Smith going ho far as to declare dehnitely that the 
foundationH of Kaniska h gieat stiLpa are still to be traced 
outside Peshawar city.^ But the results, it will be seen, 
of the present explorations warn us of the need for greater 
caution. 

“ In commencing iny excavations, the suggestion made by 
M. Foucher, that search slKiuld l)e mode in the first instance 
for the hundred stapuM niciitioned by Hiuen-tsang as lying 
to the north and south of the pagoda, was followed, and 
trenches were sunk radiating from a central point at the 
southern edge of the main pagoda mound. But, although 
four out of five trenches were taken down to a considerable 
depth, I regret to say that no trace of any such structures 
was found. The remains actually met with were as 
follows . — 

“About 70 feet from the southern edge of the mound, 
a rough brick pavement appeared, at a depth of about 
10 feet below the surface. The edge of this was cleared 
for a width of some 8 feet over a length of 120 feet, 
disclosing at the extreme west a few bricks forming the 
foundations or basement of certain buildings now lost, and 
at the extreme east, a circular structure faced with stucco, 
which may have been the base of a stUpa, or more probably, 
judging from the undecorated nature of the remains and 
the absence of sculptural finds in the neighbourhood, the 
base of a small circular tower. More important than these 

Mahmud of Ohazn! to an ancestor of the present owner, according 
to the latter’s account ; and, as the members of this family are all 
Sayyids, and consequently addressed by the title of SbAh-jL it would 
seem unsafe to see, with M. Foucher, an echo of the ancient designation 
in the modern name. Besides, the more natural vernacular rendering 
of tumulus du grand roi ” would be Shfihl-Pherl or P&dsh&hl pher!. 

^ This remark, as it stands, can never have been true in modern times. 
No remains whatever were traceable on the surface, and the majority 
of monuments met with were found to be buried to a depth of from 
8 to 12 feet. It should be noted, further, that the mounds lie outside 
the Oanj gate, not outside the Lahore gate as stated. 
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was a massive temple building toward the centre of the 
trench running from the edge of the platform toward the 
north. Only the basement of this building remains, but 
this is remarkable for its strength and solidity. The 
construction is, in the main, of the usual Gandhara type, 
but, instead of its being built of blocks of slate with the 
interstices filled with small pieces of the same material, we 
here find large dressed stones with the interstices filled 
with piles of bricks. This is not, however, any necessarily 
sure proof of a late date; for, running out from this 
building to the north, is a narrow platform in the typical 
Gandhara style, which from its position can#*ot be older 
than the main building. That this building was a shrine 
or temple, furthermore, was abundantly proven by the 
sculptural fragments recovered in its debris. On clearing 
the space to the north of this building, two other basements 
were found in alignment with its western wall, and still 
further to the north, under the edge of the mound itself, 
another massive wall running east and west, which appears 
to have been the outside wall of a stUpa, or at least of the 
solid platform from which the plinth arose. 

“These are the chief monumental remains recovered,^ 
and the difficulty of forming any final judgment on their 
basis is obvious, for there is nothing about them to 
determine their date or origin. The sculptural fragments, 
however, afford a more satisfactory clue. They are almost 
without exception of extreme inferiority. The great 
majority are of stucco, singularly coarse and unpleasing, 
and the very method of their manufacture points to a late 
period. The pupils of the eyes are regularly indicated, 
which is almost never the case in true Gandh&ra art, and 

^ A few undeoorated brick structures were unearthed further to the 
east, but their apparent lack of connection with the other remains, 
and their much higher level, lead me to think that th^ are relatively 
modem structures of no significance, and 1 accordingly leave them out 
of consideration. 
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the figures seem to have been built up on a kind of 
wooden skeleton bound with thread, the like of which 
I have never seen elsewhere on the frontier. Moreover, 
tlie presence of large pieces of moulded earth, brightly 
colouied, points to the conclusion that the largest images 
were formed of the cheapest possible materials, mere 
sliapen earth gaudily painted, which is a further evidence 
ot the general decay of art at this site. And this evidence 
IS in substantial harmony with the only bit of epigraphical 
material recovered, namely, a small clay seal inscribed with 
the Buddhist formula in characters which Dr. Konow 
assigns to the eighth or ninth century. The numismatic 
evidence, however, does not necessarily point to the same 
period. It is much too meagie to carry much weight, as 
only BIX recognizable coins were found ; but the fact that 
thiee ot these were certainly of the Kusai^a period may 
point to an older occupation of the site. It should 
be noted, however, that no trace of a lower level was 
discoverable. That the shrine and the pavement from 
which it rises are of precisely the same period, may be 
(luestioned , but it is unreasonable to suppose a difference 
in age between them so great as that of the coins and 
the seal, and there is no suflScient evidence for assigning 
the pavement to the period of the coins, while below this 
pavement are no signs of occupation. 

“ In other words, the evidence so far recovered does not 
point to the site having had any connection with the great 
Kaniska. With the exception of the three coins mentioned, 
the monuments unearihed appear to be definitely late, 
and to belong at least, in so far as the art is concerned, 
to an almost post-Oandhara period. Of course, it might 
easily be claimed that at a site occupied for nearly a 
thousand years and repeatedly destroyed by fire and rebuilt, 
no very frequent traces of the earliest period could be 
looked for ; but at the same time some evidences of this 
period might legitimately be expected. And certainly, 
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tintil such are found, the connection of the Bite with 
KaniRka must remain doubtfuL In my opinion, therefore, 
it Beems fair to asBert that, in general, the results of the 
present exploration, however inconclusive, at least throw 
doubt on the identification proposed. We have not found 
what we expected, and, while it cannot be claimed definitely 
that the identification is disproved, it is undeniable that 
the negative evidence is strongly against it. It is hoped 
that further researches can be carried out in tlie course 
of the coming winter, when possibly more conclusive 
evidence will be found ; but, until that time, the identi- 
fication of Shah - ji - ki - Dheri with the greajk (sttipa of 
Kaniska must, in my opinion, be accepted with increased 
caution." 


Sankaram. 

In the Southern Presidency, fresh ground has l>een 
broken by Mr. Bea this season at Sankaram, near 
Anakapalli in the Vizagapatam District, and some further 
valuable researches have also been made by the same 
officer on the well-known site at Amaravati and among 
the prehistoric remains at Perambair. The semi-structural, 
aemi-rock-cut, and impressive nature of the Sankaram 
group of monuments invests them with a peculiar interest, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that there is still 
much scope for excavation on the site. The discovery, 
too, of the familiar pyriform coffins known previously at 
Pallavaram and other places, is a matter of no small 
moment, as it affords us definite means of dating this 
class of coffins and, at the same time also, the elongated 
type on short legs which Mr. Rea’s researches at Perambair 
show to have been contemporary with it. 

“The two low rocky hills near Sankaram, known as 
Bojjanakonda," writes Mr. Rea, “ stand east and west, 
and, like many of those in the neighbourhood, are formed 
of a series of rough black porous rocks which crop out 
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along the ridges pattionlarly, but sometimes on the hill 
sides also. Natural caves are met with in places^ Which 
have been used by ascetics as cells of retreat. These 
caves are sometimes left in their natural state, and in other 
cases the walls have been chiselled into rectangular form. 

At the western liill at Sankaram the outcrops of the 
rock on the summit are numerous, and practically every 
one has been carved into a stUpa (Plate VII, Fig. 1). Two 
of the largest are 30 feet in diameter, and are complete 
in outline. These at Upas are grouped in no definite plan, 
their position and size V>eing determined by the outlying 
pinnacles of rock. They have probably been votive in 
character, the donors to the shrine having apparently hod 
them cut out, instead of erecting structural ones as they 
did at other places. Excavation of some of their earth- 
covered bases has shown that they were originally covered 
with stucco 

“On the east hill (Plate VII, Pig. 2) the small rock 
atHpas are less numerous, but there are several caves with 
pillars and rock-cut sculptures. One large atUpa, on the 
summit there, is partly cut out of the rock, but, this being 
fracture ‘d and incomplete, the missing parts are made 
good with brickwork. There is no dome to this atHpa 
at present, but undoubtedly there has previously been 
a brick one, for the lower part of the atupa has been 
found on excavation to be encased in a brick wall, which 
doubtless extended higher. Stupas are grouped around 
the base, and these are of rock, wherever rock existe, 
but on one side they are constructed of brick, and 
are arranged in a line with two small eaityaa beside 
them.^ This is not the place, however, to attempt a full 
description of these remains ; let it suffice to say that 

^ 1 ezAinined the brick BtHpaa, and in the oentare of two of them fouoHd 
atones out in the fonn of a etiupa. These worA undoubtedly reliO' 
caskets. The small reeeptacle on the top probably ootiteined a 
bone relic. 
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they are certainly among the roost remarkable in the 
Presidency. 

“ On the eastern ridge of the east hill was a mound 
containing brick debris. It appeared unpromising on 
a first casual examination, but, on excavation, it has proved 
to be a caitya, with various buildings around and in front, 
and surrounded by cells, some of which are structural and 
some, at a lower level, rock-cut. In this respect it is, as far 
as I know, unique. In these cells numbers of interesting 
objects were found, among which I may notice some rare 
coins of the Chalukyan king Visnuvardhana (a.d. 66eS-672), 
clay inscribed seals, clay estampages representing at Upas, 
some of which are tokens and others architectural 
ornaments, some pottery of various classes, a small atHjia 
in pottery, a small liiigam, and a neolithic celt. Much 
excavation work, I should add, requires yet to be done, not 
only to the structural but also to the rock-cut remains.” 

Amaravati. 

In respect of this locality Mr. Rea writes as follows : — 
“At Amaravati, excavation has been continued on the mound 
which extends for a considerable distance all around the site 
of the central atUpa, The previous year's digging was 
chiefly confined to the sites of the gates at the four cardinal 
points. This work has been continued during the past 
season, and, in addition, explorations have been undertaken 
at various other parts of the mound. In every place thus 
examined, extensive traces of walls, rectangular and circular, 
have been found ; but, owing to the long-continued practice 
of the villagers of digging in the mound for bricks, the 
walls are seldom in a perfect condition. Everything^ 
however, continues to show that a very extensive series of 
buildings existed on the site. Sculptures and columns 
(plain, carved, and inscribed) have been found. Perhaps 
the most important find was a gold relic-casket in a potteiy 
vessel, embedded in a ball of mortar. It was found. 
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not in position, but in some loose earth thrown out by 
some of the diggers for building materials. Some bronze 
images of Buddha were also found (Plate VIII, Fig. 1), 
Another curious Hnd was a number of pyriform funeral 
urns standing in a group ne^r a circular wall which is 
evidently the base of a Htdpa. These tombs are identical 
with the prehistoric tombs of that shape found at Palla- 
varam and other such sites. 

“As to the prehistoric n^mains at the Perambair hills, 

I may say at once tliat they form a most important group. 
In the main tliey consist of stone circles enclosing earthen- 
ware tombs of pyriform and elongated cist shape, the 
latter of which are curious in that they generally stand on 
tliree rows of short legs. Some excavations were previously 
conducted at this group, but a much more extensive 
exploration was undertaken during the past season, with 
valuable results. Many articles in iron, ornamental conch- 
shells, beads, and pottery, were found. Among the latter 
several are of unique form, particularly long jars on three 
legs, with spouts around the rim.'* 

Frome. 

Of his exploration at Prome in Burma, Mr. Taw Soin Ko 
sends the following summary : — 

“ According to the Burmese Chronicles, Prome or 
Hriksetra was founded by King Duttabaung 101 years 
after the Nirvana of the Buddha, i.e. in the year 442 B.c.^ 
Its antiquity must be comparatively high, as it is often 
referred to in the Chinese annals of the Tang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.) as the kingdom of the Piu, and as it was 
known to the celebrated Chinese pilgrims Hiuen Thsang 
and I-tsing, who visited India in the seventh century a.d, 
and left trustworthy accounts of their travels. It is still 
known to the Hindus as Brahmodesh, and the Irrawaddy 

^ [It is presumed that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is only using b.o. 643 as the 
“ orthodox ” date of the death of Buddha. — E d.] 


J.R.A.S. 1908. 
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(Airavati) river, on which it stands, is regarded by them 
as second only to the Ganges in its efficacy to wash away 
sin. During the solar eclipse of January, 1907, and the 
Ardhodaya Festival of February, 1908, large numbers of 
Hindus flocked to Prome to bathe in its sacred river. The 
ancient connection of Prome with India is further confirmed 
by the discovery, about fifteen years ago, at L^baw, a 
village seven miles to the south of the Hmawza railway 
station, of two gold scrolls containing the well-known 
Buddhist formula Yp dluimma hfifujyabhavd, etc , which 
are incised in the Eastern Chalukyan script dating from the 
seventh to tenth century a.J).^ 

“The site of Srikaetra is now called Yathemyo, the 
‘City of the Hermit,* and is five miles to the east of 
Prome, and the railway station of Hmawza is included 
within its area. The ruins, consisting of earthen ramparts, 
walled enclosures, burial grounds, and pagodas in all stages 
of decay, are found scattered within, roughly speaking, 
an area of 400 square miles, that is to say, within 
a distance of about 1 0 miles in the direction of the 
cardinal points from the railway station as the centre. 
So far, there are very few data available to throw light 
on the history of these remains. As to epigraphical 
records, two inscriptions in an unknown script were 
found, in 1907, by General de Beylin in the B6b6 pagoda 
and Kyaukka Thein, and a broken piece of a votive 
tablet, containing seventeen effigies of the Buddha with 
a Sanskrit legend, was found, with many others, among 
the debris in the core of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda. Of the 
latter, Mr. Venkayya writes as follows: — ‘The scripts 
are written in Nagari characters which were current in 
Orissa and Northern India about the twelfth century A.D. 
I read it as follows; — AmsAnirudadevena ka(a) — . The 
inscription is apparently broken both at the beginning 


' Published at {lages 101-102 of the JSpiffraphia Indka, vol. v. 
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and at the end. It proliably recordM that Anirud(dh)adova 
made a pn sent of the tablet on which the inscription is 
engraved, or that he prepared the mould in which it is 
cast.* Aniruddhadeva is the same as Anawrata, the hero- 
king of Pagan, who flourishefl in the eleventh century A.D. 
The native chronicles relate tliat, while building the 
Shwezigon Pagoda at Pagan, he deposited in its relic- 
chamber a number of holy relics which he had obtained 
by ransacking the ancit^nl shrines of Prome. The records 
are, however, silent as to wheth(‘r the Bawbawgyi was 
one of the edifices which he roblx*d. The discoveiy of 
this \otive tablet at least indicates that this pagoda had 
accjuired some sanctity even during the time of that great 
conqueror. 

“ Of the pagodas themselves, the best-preserved is the 
Bawbawgyi ; and this one is now undergoing such measures 
as are necessary for its permanent upkeep. It is a 
cylindrical structure with a slight horizontal indentation 
about the middle, cone-shaped al)ove, and crowned with an 
iron ti. The base consists of five terraces, 26 feet in 
height. The body of the pagoda is 78 feet high, the conical 
drum 24 feet, the avilaka 5 feet, and the ti 25 feet, 
making a total of 158 feet over all. A peculiarity of the 
Bawbawgyi is that in the middle of the pagoda is a vertical 
hollow, 10 feet in diameter and 80 feet high, a feature 
which I have found in none of the pagodas at Pagan.^ 

“ From among the sculptures discovered I attach a photo 
of one only, which comes from the Zegu Pagoda (Plate VIII, 
Fig. 2). In the upper panel the Buddha is represented, 
with an aurooled head, and flanked by two crowned and 
well-draped figures, each carrying a fly-flapper. In the 
centre of the lower panel is a tree flanked by two deer, 
on either side of which are two worshippers in an attitude 
of adoration.*’ 

1 A parallel to this may be found in the Maniyar Ma^h etruoture at 
R&jgir, unearthed two years ago. 
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This sculpture plainly derives its style from the familiar 
Gupta work of Northern India. It can hardly be assigned 
to a later date than the seventh century a.d., and may be 
earlier. The figures on each side of the tree (?) appear to 
me more like horses. 


Delhi. 

Muhammadan monuments, as a rule, offer little oppor- 
tunity for new discoveries by the spade, but some features 
of much interest which the spade has brought to light in 
the Delhi and Agra forts during the past season well 
deserve to be chronicled here. The Rang Maliall at Delhi 
forms one of a chain of buildings along the eastern or river 
face of the palace, through all of which passed the water- 
way called Nahr-i-Bahisht by Shah Jahan. The palace 
long did duty as officers’ quarters, and it was only three 
years ago that Lord Curzon rescued it from the misuse to 
which it was being put. It was then decided to remove 
the multitude of modem walls and other accretions by 
which it had been transformed, and to restore it to some 
semblance of its former self, excavating and laying out, 
at the same time, the gardens between it and the Diwan-i- 
‘Amm. While engaged on this work Mr. R. F. Tucker 
divined that the old marble fountain channels might still 
be found intact beneath the modern floor of the palace, and 
accordingly opened up the basement of the building, with 
results that more than fulfilled his expectations. The chief 
feature brought to light was a broad marble channel, 
130 feet and more in length, which forms a continuation of 
the waterway from the south side of the MahalL 

The bed of the channel is of white marble, inlaid with 
lines of black, while the sides are elegantly moulded. 
Traces of a bridge, too, level with the floor of the courts 
were revealed. 

Besides this channel, there is a marble fountain basin of 
exceptional beauty in the centre of the palace. Below the 
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moulded edge of the banin are thiHie shallow carved and 
inlaid torders, the lowest of which is specially attractive in 
design, and in its middle is an open lotus flower of twenty- 
four petals, with a smaller flower in its centre. From this 
originally sprang a lotus-bud cup, from which the water 
jet issued ; but this has vanish^. The spandrels in the 
four comers are carved and inlaid, but very few of the 
stones remain. From this Iwisin tin' water once flowed to 
the west along a short length of channel, and fell over 
a double row of candle niches into a marble tank btjlow, 
decorated with a cusped an<l moulded border. This is in 
a somewhat damaged state. It is said that the marble 
basin now standing in the Queen’s Garden formerly stood 
in this tank ; and Sayyid Aljimad Kh&n gives a drajving 
showing it in this position. A view of the Rang Maball, 
as now opened up, is shown in Plate VIII, Fig. 3. 

Agra. 

The discoveries in the Agra Fort are connected with 
the imposing palace built by Akbar, known now as the 
Jahangiri Mahal I . Thanks again to Lord Curzon’s influence, 
the local military prison has lately been removed from 
the southern end of this palace, and much is now being 
done to preserve this part of the building along with the 
rest. Among the measures undertaken for this purpose 
was the removal of several feet of debris from the prison 
quadrangle, which has brought to light a spacious paved 
courtyard 140 feet square, together with a range of 
buildiiigs and courtyards to the east of it, undoubtedly 
of Akbar 8 period. Inside, the chambers are in a good 
state of preservation, but the exterior has been ruthlessly 
mutilated. On the north and south sides the court is 
bordered by shallow chambers, of which, unfortunately, little 
remains, save the foundations. Further to the north, and 
abutting on the south wall of the Jahan^ri Maball, is 
a long narrow court, with a range of urinals, etc., which 
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served the palace. The subterranean arrangements of 
these are very complete, culminating in one of the 
capacious drains intersecting the fort almost from side 
to side. To the west is a confused mass of foundations 
not fully excavated as yet. Evidence seems to be forth- 
coming to prove that some of these are the remains of 
the earlier fort on this site, razed to the ground by Akbar. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Colonel Tod’s Newsleiteiis of the Delhi Court. 

My atUmtion was called to tliese manuscripts by a note 
in an aHicle by Mr. K ark aria in Eant anid West for 
March, 1902, \ol. i, p. 547. Tlie collection is thus described 
in Mr. Morley’s “ Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
R.A.S. Library ” - 

“No. CXXXIIl. 

“ Akhbaifit-i-Darbar Ara’ali Akhbars, or papers relatiiij^ 
to the transactions of tlie CVmrt of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
for the following years of his reign, 1-14, 17, 20-21, 24, 
IlG-89, 42-49, together with Akhbars of the Court of 
Prince Mul.iammad A‘zani Shah (third s. Aurangzeb). 
A large parcel writt(‘i) in Shikastah, on separate slips of 
paper, and enclosed in a Solander case.^ Size 8 ins. by 

ins.” 

The collection has been made up into bundles, one for 
each year, and each bundle contains a number of small 
slips of brown paper, which are frequently written on both 
sides. These are written by various hands, and are some- 
times quite legible. But the writing is Shikastah, and 
vowels are not marked, and in many instances I could not 
read the words. Some bundles of the later years of 
Aurangzeb are much larger than the others. The slips are 
arranged according to the order of the Muhammadan 
months, and each bundle has a paper band inscribed with 
the Samvat year which corresponds to the Muhammadan 

^ A Solander case is defined in Whitney’s Century Dictionary, where 
it is described on the strength of an extract from and Queries, 

as a box which opens both in front and at top, and as the invention of 
Dr. Solander, the naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook. The box 
in the R,A.S. only opens at the top. 
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one. There docs not appear to be any account by Colonel 
Tod of where the papera had been kept and of how he got 
possession of them, but from the Nagari endorsements on 
them it would appear that they had belonged to a Hindu 
Serishta, and presumably to one in Rajputana. Apparently 
they are notes by the court agent of some Rajputana prince 
of the daily occurrences of the Jdoghul Court. 

Mr. Karkaria thought that the papers would yield 
valuable historical matter, but, so far as I liave examined 
them, this is not the case. The entries are very short, and 
the incidents recorded are very trivial. They consist 
mainly of notices of promotions of officers, the grants 
of robes of honour, and of such occurrences as that the 
emperor visited the chief mosque at such and such an hour, 
or that he visited the shrine of some saint, or went on 
a hunting expedition. 

In their present state the papers do not correspond 
altogether with Mr. Morley's description. I could not find 
the records of the 1st, 2nd, and 11th years of Aurangzebs 
reign, and there are a few slips relating to the reign 
of Bahadur Shah (Aurangzeb's second son, and successor). 
These are for a few days of the Jast month of the 2nd year 
of his reign, and do not seem to contain anything of 
interest. One entry records the promotion of Nizamu-d- 
daulah to the rank of 8,000 personal and 7,000 two-horsed 
troopers. 

The first entry in the papers of Aurangzeb's reign is 
dated 25th Mubarram of the 3rd year, and records a short 
journey of the emperor in a tahhUrawdn, The second refers 
to the presentation by Rana Amar Singh Zamindar of 
Udaipur of a hundred gold muhrs. In the record for the 
9th year there is a notice of Roshan Ara Begain's having 
sent a collation (fidzarl) to her father, and of its being 
graciously received. In the 8th year two pods of musk 
are presented by Maharajah Jeswant Singh, and in the 
same year Aurangzeb went to the mosque and also 
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inspected the elephants. In Ram7j.n of the 18th year he 
visited his father's tomb» and recited the In the 

same month and year the faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanjca 
reports that the climate of that part of Bihar does not 
a^ee with him, and asks for a transfe^r, which is f^anted. 

Doubtless the papei-s must ct)iitain entries of names, etc., 
which would Ije useful to anyone who was writing a 
history of Aurangzeb’s reign, and I suggest that the papers 
l>e carefully preserved, and plaec‘d in a larger box than that 
which now contains them. The early date of Colonel Tod's 
Ayibars makes them interesting. A similar collection of 
Akhbars is described in Rieu, Supp. to Persian Catalogue 
Or. 4608 and 4909, p. 55a but they are of the date 1795, 
whereas Texi’s begin with 1660. 

The following account of Colonel Tod’s papers is given 
in the Asiatic Jounial. It will be seen that it is not 
cpiite correct. I am afraid that the newsletters will not 
throw any light on the poll-tax (juestion ; but it is much 
to be desired that someone would make a more thorough 
examination of them than I have been able to accomplish. 

Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXVI, o.s. (1828), p. 835. 

“ Col. Tod also transmitted several additional files 
(altogether amounting to some hundreds) of original 
MS. Akbars, or newspapers of the Mogul Court . . . 
The newspapers are principally of the reign of Bahadur 
Shah, from 1707 to 1712, a period. Col. Tod remarks, 
of considerable importance to Indian History, following 
immediately the war of succession between the sons of 
Aurangzeb, when the feudatories of Hydrabad, Bengal, 
Oudh, etc., erected their separate States, and the Jats of 
the Pai\jab and their brethren west of the Chumbul, those 
of Lahore and Bhurtpore. 

" These documents will also, it is expected, throw a 
great light upon the real cause of the decline of the Mogul 
power in India, viz., the institution of the Jezeya, or 
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capitation tax, which for ever alienated the Bajput Princes, 
one of whom, Rana Raj Sing, resisted it, not only with his 
sword, but with his pen.” ^ 

H. Beveridge. 


An Unusual Use of the Nominative. 

Both in Latin and in Greek occur cases in which the 
nominative case is used when normally the vocative would 
be expected to appear. As examples may be given, for 
Greek, Aristophanes, Birdsy 665, 1 } np6icvfi i/c^aive ; for 
Latin, Horace, Odefiy i, 2, 43, ahnae fit ins MaUie^ or Livy, i, 
24, 7, audi tUy popuLus Albamis, The explanation of the 
usage must probably be syntactical ; the noun in the 
nominative is in apposition with the subject of tlie 
imperative mood ; only thus can the use of the article in 
the Greek example be explained, although the cases in Latin 
might be merely imitations of the other declensions, when 
nominative and vocative are alike, b)^ the second declension. 

Delbriick,® who recognises the use in these languages, 
expressly denies that examples are found in Vedic. 
A priori this is not very probable, and, as a matter of fact, 
various passages exist in which either we must recognise 
the presence of this idiom or we must alter the text. Now 
it should at once be admitted that it is quite easy to put 
too high a value on the text tradition of Vedic works. As 
a matter of fact, in many coses the text is wretchedly 
preserved, and even in the llgveda itself there are clearly 
numerous errors. On the other hand, if a construction is 

' This refers to the letter, of which a translation by Boughton-Rouse 
appears in Orme*s ^'Historical Fragments,” p. 232. The letter is there 
ascribed to Jeswant Singh, see a note to Elphinstone’s " History of 
India,” 4th ed., p. 560. I have not seen Mr. Weston’s text aOd 
translation. 

* VergL 8ynt,y i, 897. Speyer, VediBclu tmd Santhrit BpntaXf pp. 6, 7, 
ignores the usage. Gf., however, his Sanehit SytUaxt pw 196, n., 
and Bdhtlingk, Z.D.M.O., xli, 183, for bhavan with secoad pmon 
(a contamination). 
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not impossible and has parallels, it is hardly justifiable to 
amend it out of the texts. 

In Aitareya Ara9}^ka, ii, 7, the MSS. and editions all 
read s'rutaiii me md praJtdMik, Further, the reading has 
independent support in the version of the Kgveda Khlla, 
iv, 8. 5 (ed. Scheftelowitz, pi 121), where stands htUdrii me 
md prd luislli. The sense of this must be simply, **My 
learning, forsake me not ” ; it cannot be as Scheftelowitz 
suggests (p. 128), “das von mir Gehorte mbge man nicht 
verspotten.” That would re<juire hdsit, luid the only vj. 
Is a very badly supported hdHlt} The reading is 

a mere feeble conjecture to save the grammar, and could 
never have beconiti corrupted into the difficult hdsilj, 
The only other coui*se of emendation open is to read rfrufa 
me as a vocative, which is, of course, palieographicaliy the 
easiest possible emendation, but wliich yet leaves it 
remarkable that srutam should appear in all, or nearly 
all, tlie MSS. It may be added that the parallel md tvarp 
liAXTHlh s'rutaip mayi of the Paraskara Grhya Sutra, iii, 
17, 1, is too changed to afibrd assistance.*'* 

In the more or less similar passage, SaAkhayana 
Aranyaka, vii, 1, there is rUiyji md md hiijislhf followed 
shortly by dilute via md hwislh. The manuscript evidence 
is unanimous, and is confirmed by the fact that in the 
Santis, prefixed and appended to the Kausitaki Upani^ad in 
the AnandaiSrama edition, the words occur precisely in that 
form. No doubt the commentator took them as meaning 
“ Do not harm my Rta ” (where either vnd is possibly 
a double negative, or rtarfi md accusatives of whole and 
part, a very rare Vedic use), but equally without doubt is 
the fact that the words mean, “ Rta, harm me not.” Here 
again rta via is possible, but not probable. 

^ Of course, hdeU from has is possible (of. e.g. sdkfps, AtharvaToda, ii, 
27> 6, with Whitney’s note), but it is very unlikely. Conoeivably, too, 
hda^ might be regarded as a third person, just as Weber takes §ydh in 
Atharvaveda, xviii, 1, 25, see BerL 1806, p. 830. 

* Weber, Ind, Stud., x, 134, conjectured hMJjk. 
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In Atharvaveda, xiv, 1, 35, occurs AMina — avatam, 
Whitney alters to A^irid, calling it a “necessary correction,*' 
but Shankar Pandit defends the traditional text. Similarly, 
in i, 32, 3, Whitney amends nirdtaknaidim for the text 
ydd rddasl rSjamdTie hhumii ca nirdtaksatam. Perhaps 
the right reading is nirdtak^atarfi (for the nasalisation 
cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Oramm., i, 302), but cf. iii, 
22, 2, and Rgveda, iv, 49, 3. In iii, 2, 4, the MSS. and 
Shankar Pandit read vy akutaya emm itdtho cittdni 
muhyata ; Whitney emends to cittdni, and the question 
is complicated by the dkutayah being unaccented (the 
suggested compound vydhdti is unlikely). Ii'f* iv, 12, 1, 
Tohariy asi rdluiny, the commentary understands rohani 
at the end as vocative, and Whitney would prefer 
a vocative rohini. In vi, 22, 3, the MSS. have lulaprutas 
Ma'Hitaa tafi iyarta, the Taittiriya Samhita, iii, 1, 11, 8, 
has Mamtas, and Whitney would prefer udapmtafi 
Marutas, In iv, 2, 3, Whitney in his translation emends 
(with one MS. and apparently the commentator) dhva- 
yethdm to dhvayetdvi, rddasl being the subject.^ The 
Rgveda prototype, x, 121, 6, has instead krdndasi — 
abhyaik^etdm, but that is not conclusive. On the other 
hand, in iii, 1, 6, both editions concur in changing to the 
nominative the vocative tndni? and other passages, e.g. vi, 
50, 1 ; vii, 20, 1, illustrate the confusions of reading and 
accent common in the Atharva. 

It would be easy further to enlarge the list of possible 
examples, but I do not think much would be added to the 
weight of the evidence.* On the whole, I think it is 
simpler to assume the use of the nominative as practically 

' Cf. Weber, Ind, xviii, 11. 

® Cf. aldO kj^ in ^veda, vi, 58, 8, where the Maitr&yanl Saiphitfi, 
iv, 14, 16, and Taittiriya Brfthniana, ii, 5, 5, 6, ha\’e krtdh. 

• e.g. devi in Bgveda, i, 184, 8, if we accept Pisohers explanation 
{Ved, Stud», i, isj. See al^ Atharvaveda, ii, 14, 5; vi, 1, 1 ; 67, ii; 
vU, 86, 8 ; xi, 6, 28 ; xviii. 4. 1. 6 ; perhaps xviii, 3, 68. with Whitney’s 
notes. 
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a vocative in effect ; and the classical parallels render it 
absurd to deem this use impossible, and the step from the 
common attributive use (as in Kgveda, viii, 24, 3, bA na{h) 
atdvdna C hlmra rayi/rti citrdsravaatarnamy or i, 69, 1, 
hhdvo devCndm pita putrdh mn\ x, 89, 12, etc.) is not 
a long one. In vii, 88, 6, ya/iidhh nnid vipraQi) atuvaUd 
vd/rdtham, vipra would be perfectly natural. In Bloom* 
field’s Concordance, vipra is printed, where the absence 
of accent leaves the form doubtful. 

Furthei*, the use furiiislies a I'easonable explanation of 
che numerous examples ^ of tin* type Indrai ca ydt 
kffdyathak sadbliagdya, Rgveda, ix, 95, 5, which exchanges 
with the type Ind/ra^ ca aonuuii pUnttayp, Brhaapate, iv, 
50, 10 ; cf. also d ydd r^UiAva Vdrnnas ca 7tdvam^ 
vii, 88, 8. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 

Report on the Linguistic Survey of India, presented 
TO THE Fifteenth International Congress op 
Orientalists. 

The Linguistic Survey of India has made satisfactory 
progress since I had the honour of submitting a report 
to the Fourteenth International Congress of Orientalists. 
I laid before that Congress four sections of the work, viz. ; — 
Vol. II. MOn-Khmer and Tai families. 

Vol. III. Part III. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. 

Vol. V. Part I. Bengali and Assamese, and Part H, 
Bihari and Onya. 

The following is the proposed list of volumes of the 
Survey : — 

Vol. I. Introductory. 

Vol. II. M0n-Khm6r and Tai families. 

' Haskell, xi, 06. The construction has parallels in Greek: 

Monro, Homme Grammar®, p. 156 ; Delbrttck, 5fyiK. Forsch., iv, 28. 
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Vol. III. Part I. Tibeto-Burman languages of the 
Himalaya and North Assam. 

Part II. Bodo, Nagft., and Kachin groups 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Part III. Kuki-Chin and Burma groups 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages. 

Vol. IV. Munda and Dravidian languages. 

Vol. V. Indo- Aryan languages, Eastern group. 

Part I. Bengali and Assamese. 

Part II. Bihari and Oriya. 

Vol. VI. Indo - Aryan languages, mediate gi’oup 
(Eastern Hindi). 

Vol. VII. Indo- Aryan languages. Southern group 
(Marathi). 

Vol. VIII. Indo -Aryan languages, North-Western 
group (Sindhi, Lahnda, Ka^miri, and 
the ‘ Pi4aca ' languages) 

Vol. IX. Indo-Aiyan languages. Central group. 

Part I. Western Hindi and Panjabi. 
Part II. Rajasthani and Gujarati. 

Part III. Bhil languages, Khtad^^i, etc. 
Part IV. Himalaya languages. 

Vol. X. Eranian family. 

Vol. XI. * Gipsy ' languages and supplement. 

It has been found necessary to divide Vol. IX into four 
instead of three parts, owing to the fact that to have 
included the Bhil languages in the part devoted to 
Rajasthani and Gujarati would have made the third part 
too unwieldy in size. 

As regards the progress made in these volumes — 

Vol. I. Must necessarily wait till all the rest has 
been finished. 

Vol. II. Has been printed, and was laid before the 
Fourteenth Congress. 

Vol. lU. Part I. This is finished and is now being 
printed off. 
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Vol. IV. 
Vol. V. 

Vol. VI. 

Vol. VII. 
Vol. VIII. 

Vol. IX. 

Vol. X. 

Vol. XI. 


Pai*t II is finished and was laid ))efore the 
Thirteenth Confess. 

Part III is finished and was laid before 
the Fourteenth Congress. 

Has l^een printed. 

Both parts have l)eon printed and were 
laid befejre the Fourteenth Congress. 

Printed. Was laid before the Thirteenth 
Congress- 

Printed. 

Partly finished aind in type, only Sindhl 
and Kai^inirl renuiin to be dealt with. 

Part I. This lias long l)een finished in 
MSS., but the Introduction cannot bo 
prepared for press till the remaining 
parts have been printtnl off. 

Part II. This is finished and is now 
being printed ott*. 

Part III. This has been printed. 

Part IV. I am at present at work on this. 
About half the manuscript has been 
prepared, and paH of this is in type. 

All complete and in type, except BalOchi 
and a language spoken in Waziristan 
known as Orinuri. 

Not yet touched. 


Only two complete volumes therefore remain untouched. 
These are : — 

Vol. I. General Introduction. 

Vol. XI. Gipsy languages and Supplement. 

Since the last Congress the following sections have been 
printed and issued : — 

Vol. IV. Muneja and Dravidian languages. 

Vol. VII. Marathi. 

Vol. IX. Part III. Bhil languages and Kh&n<l9<L 
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I have the honour to-day to lay these sections, and 
also the final proofs of Vol. Ill, Part I, and Vol. IX, 
Part II, before the present Congress. 

I take the opportunity now presented to me of again 
expressing my gratitude to my friend and assistant. 
Dr. Sten Konow, for his invaluable help. Each one of 
the three complete sections presented to-day comes from 
his pen. Besides these he has written Parts I and III 
of Vol. III. 

I think that, when it is published, Dr. Konow's section 
on the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya will 
be found of more than ordinary interest. EkJlowing the 
lines originally laid down by B. H. Hodgson, he has been 
able to separate out a remarkable group of what he 
calls * Pronominalized * Tibeto-Burman languages. These 
extend from Kunawar in the Panjab in the west, along 
the southern face of the Himalayas, as far as Darjiling 
in the east, and are scattered over this area amid a number 
of non -pronominalized cognate languages. Their chief 
peculiarity lies in the great freedom — almost without 
limit — with which they employ pronominal suffixes in 
the conjugation of the verb. This peculiarity and several 
other remarkable facts (including the close resemblance 
of the forms of the earlier numerals) has enabled 
Dr. Konow to show that these languages, although Tibeto- 
Burman at the present day, are built up on a substratum 
of an entirely different linguistic family — the Mun^a. 
The Munda languages at present occupy the central hills 
of India, and traces of their influence are observable 
even in the Aryan languages of the Eastern Gangetic 
Valley. Hence there must once have been a time when 
they were far more widely spread than they are to-day, 
and have extended as far north-west as the Panjftb 
Him&laya. This, taken in connection with Pater Schmidts 
proof of the connection of the languages with 

Khasi and with M6n-Slhm§r, and, perhaps, ultimately 
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with the languages of the Pacific even as far as 
Easter Island, opens out questions of wide ethnological 
interest. 

The section on the fihil languages iiaa offered us no 
surprises. Hopes were entertained that closer enquixy 
into these forms of speech might reveal some secrets as 
to the ethnological relationship of the Bhils themselves. 
But this hope has, I regret to say, come to nothing. 
The Linguistic Survey sliows tliat all the Bhils speak 
various forms of an Aryan language closely akin to 
llujarati. The vocabulary sometimes shows slight traces 
of Dra vidian influence, but these tt‘w words may easily 
have been borrowed from neighbouring Dravidian tribes, 
and , there is nothing <o show tliat they belong to the 
oiiginal stock of the language. 

The Aryan languages of the East and Central Himalaya 
— Khas Kura of Nepal, Kuiuauni, and Garhwali — the 
sections dealing with which are now complete in 
manuscript, show some interesting results from the 
collision between Aryan and Tibjto-Burman forms of 
speech. The Aryan languages we know, from history, 
to have been brought by immigrants from Bajputana. 
The old Aryan language of the Khavas seems to have 
died out. The presence of the numerous Himalayan 
Tibeto - Burman languages in the same country has 
strongly influenced the Rajasthani grammar brought by 
the immigrants, and, especially in Khas Kur&, we 6ome 
across several instances of an Aryan noun declined, or 
an Aryan verb constructed, according to the rules of 
Tibeto-Burman grammar. 

George A. Grierson. 

CiiMSERLSr. 

July X6th, 190S. 


J.B.A.S. 1908. 
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Bhojapura, near Kanauj. 

The inscription at Peheva or Pehoa, in the Kam&l 
district (line 9, Ep, Ind.y i, 187, ed. Blihler ; ante, p. 768), 
mentions the erection of a temple of Visnu '‘on the 
bank of the Ganges in famous Bhojapura, near famous 
Kanyakubja, 

When writing about Kanauj (anfey Lc.) I did not know 
the position of Bhojapura, and guessed that it might be 
a suburb of the imperial city. In reply to my enquiry, 
the Collector of the Farrukhabad District has kindly sent 
me a report by a Tahsildar, which shows that the village 
Bhojapura still exists in the pargana the same 

name. It stands on the same side of the river, namely, 
the right bank, as Kanauj, and is distant from the jeity 
about 30 miles by road and 35 miles by water. 
The oldest building now visible is a mosque with an 
inscription attributed to tlie time of Alamgir or Aurangzeb. 
But there is a local tra<lition that an ancient temple of 
Somefivamath, which formerly stood on the bank of the 
Ganges, was destroyed by a Raja named Makrand in 
the days of Alamgir. The Ganges now flows at a distance 
of 2 miles from the village. 

The Tahsildar states that the name of the city is 
written in Nagari os Kannauj, and in the Persian 

character as 

Vincent A. Smith. 

August lOthy ms. 


The Coinage of Nepal: Supplementary Note. 

In the present note 1 wish to add one or two remarks 
and to make one or two minor corrections which I had 
intended to make on receipt of the proofs of my paper, 
had it been possible to eend them out to me for revision, 
I would note that none of the corrections now made in 
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any way affect any of the arjs^mentH or ooncluaionA of 
the paper. 

The Early Coiiiage, 

1. Referring to the objects in front of the lion on the 
obverse of the coin of Jisnu (lupta (PL I, Fig. 8), on 
p. 717, 1. 20, I have said, “The upper one is a flower 
consisting of six petals round a centre, and the lower one 
appears to be a lotus leaf.*’ I'liis is a mistake. The lower 
object is the lion’s raised paw . 

2. The obv-erse and revers(‘ of coin No. 6 of AihiSu- 
vannaii (PI. I, Fig. (>) have by mistake been transposed on 
the plate, and also in tlie description of the coin on p. 719. 
The reverse of this coin on p. 719 should therefore be read 
as obverse, and the obverse as reverse. 

8. With reference to the device of the sun surrounded 
by rays, on the reverse of the coins of Aih4u>vantian, 
Professor L6vi suggests that it may be a rebus for the 
name Arh^u, ‘ a ray ’ (L^vi, “ Le N6pal,” vol. ii, p, 143). 

4. The reverse of coin No. H, of Jisnu Gupta, in the list 
on p. 719 has been described as “ornamental symbol” only. 
This symbol is an ornamental form of a “ Naiidipada 
friSukiy or trident, with the two hoofs of the bull Nandi 
at its base. This is referred to on pp. 677 and 678, but 
should also have been entered in the description of this 
coin in the list. 

The Malta Cohutge, 

1, The sentence in the twenty-fourth lino of p. 697, with 
reference to the name of Vira Narsiiiiha, whose name 
I have given as the seventh ruler of Patan, that “ His name 
does not occur in the Vaihiavali or in Wright’s table/' is, 
of course, a slip of the pen for “ or in Bendall’s table,” to 
which reference is made in the case of this and the other 
names of rulers now added. 

2. The reference to the mohar of Ra^ajita Malla in the 
fourth line of p. 700 should be PL II, Fig. 8, and not 
PL I, Fig. 6, as given. 
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3. In referring to the mohar of Jaya Pratapa Malla 
(No. 12, PI. II, Fig. 12), which he copied from the Moghal 
rupee, I have said (p, 707, 1. 9), “The upper line of 
characters on the reverse appears to be intended for the 
commencement and last portion of ‘ Shah ‘Alamgir,* from 
whose coins Pratapa Malla would therefore appear to have 
copied them.** This should be “ Shah Jahangir,** from 
whose coin it was copied, and is correctly given as such 
against this coin (No. 12) in the list on p. 724. 

I would remark, in regard to this, that the introduction 
of floral decoration over the field of the coin by Jaya 
Pratapa Malla would also appear to have bee^i taken from 
the coins of Shah Jahangir. 

4. The word “ within *’ should be inserted before the 
words “ the central circle*’ in the third line on p. 708. 

5. The last figure in the dates of the following coins, 
which has been given as ‘ 6,* should be ‘ 5,* and their dates 
should therefore be as given below : — 


Page. 

Coin 

No. 

Name of Kino. 

1 Date, 

1 Nbwar 

A.D. 



1 SAKA. 


724 

12 

Pratapa Malla 

776 

1655 

728 

26 

Vira Mahindra Malla 

835 

1715 

734 

56 

Yoga Naretidra Malla 

805 

1685 

734 

' 58 

Yoga Narendra Malla 

805 

1685 

736 

64 

Narasimha 

835 

1715 

738 

69 

Jaya R&jya Prakilia Malla 

855 

1735 


6. In the description of the reverse of coin No. 57 in 
the list on p. 734, the sentence “In triangles, to 1. vase 

*’"for offerings, to r. standard ” should be “ In triangles, to 
r. vase for offerings, to 1. caJcra.** 

7. In the description of the reverse of coin No. 68 on 
p. 734, the words “Light pointed figure** should be “ Eight- 
pointed figure.** 
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8. In the description of the reverse of coin No. 64 on 
p. 736 the words "and paduka" should be omitted, os 
I do not, on re-examining the coin, think that the two 
objects which I have described as a *pdduJr^ * are 
intended for it, but are merely ornamental, and are not 
the shape of feet. 

9. In refeiring to the title " Saihgitarnnava P&raga ” 
assumed hy Yoga Narendra Mai la of PAtan (p. 706, 1. 13), 

I have only referred to one of his coins (No. .55) on w’hich 
this title occurs. It also occurs on his coins Nos. 58 and 
59 (vide those coins in ilie list, pp. 734 and 735). 

10. I find that in giving the list of symbols which 
occur on the Malla coins (pp. 699-703) I have omitted 
the sun and moon, which appear on most of the coins, 
except those of the early type, as the Malla kings claimed 
descent from both the Solar and Lunar races. 

11. In referring to the design adopted by Pithvi 
NarAyana Saha for the mohar of the GorkhA Coinage, 
I have said (p. 703, 1. 20) that it "was copied by his 
brother Dala Mardana Saha when king of PAtan (No. 75 ; 
PI. VI, Fig. 13).” This requires some further explanation, 
as Dala Mardana Saha reigned at Patan from 1761 to 
1765 A.D., though the coin bears date 1768 A.D., and Prthvi 
Narayana did not conquer Nepal until that same year, 
Prthvi Narayana, however, struck coins after his first 
conquests, and previously to his final conquest of the three 
kingdoms, as shown by his coin (PI. VII, Fig. 1), which 
bears date 1676 Saka, corresponding to 1754 a.d. 

12. The date A.D. of the coin of Dala Mardana Saha, 
referred to above (coin No. 75, p. 739), is given in the 
list as 1678 a.d. This should be 1668. The NewAr date 
(888 N.S.) is correctly given. 

The date on this coin of Dala Mardana SAha is difficult 
to explain. On the death of Yi^vajita Malla in 1761 A.D^ 
the PradhAns went to NoAkot and asked Pithvi NarAyana 
to become king of PAtan. He declined, but proposed 
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his brother Dala Mardana, whom they accepted, and who 
reigned for 4 years, from 1761 to 1765. The Vaihftvali 
says that being a Gorkhali he did everything without 
consulting the Pradhans, who were therefore displeased 
and expelled him. Then they brought a descendant of 
Vii^vajita, named Tejanarsiriiha Malla, and made him Baja. 
He reigned for three years (1765 to 1768). It is 
curious that there should be no coin of Dala Mardana 
bearing date of the years that he is I’ecorded to have 
reigned, but that a coin should have been struck by him 
three years after he ceased to be king, and in the year 
that his brother Prthvi Narayana conciuored th^^ country. 

E. H. Walsh. 


Kljl§2«A-DATTA MiSRA, KESAVA-DASA, AND THE PRABODHA- 
CANJ)RODAYA. 

Professor Hultzsch {Epiyraphia Indica, i, 220) has 
shown that the Prabodha-candrodaya of Krena Mi^ra 
was written between 1050 and 1116 a.d. 

The celebrated Hindi poet Ke4ava-dasa Mi^ra, of Orcha 
in Bundelkhand, wrote the Vijndna-gltd in Sam. 1667 
(1610 A.D.). It was dedicated to Vira-siiiiha, brother of 
Indra-jita Siihha, and son of the BundSla king Madhukara 
Sahi of Orcha. The VijUdna-gUd is a Hindi paraphrase 
of the Prabddha-candrddaya. In the preface KSiSava- 
dasa states that his father’s name was Ka^i-natha Mi^ra, 
and that his grandfather was Kr^na-datta Mi4ra, who was 
a great pandit. 

Professor Hultzsch refers to the coincidence between 
a passage in the Prabodlui-ca/iiidnrOdaya, in which Kirtti- 
varman’s general, Gopala, “having crushed the ocean- 
Uke army of Kar^a, obtained the splendour of victory 
in battle, just as Madhumathana, having churned the 


^ Wright, History of NopAl, p. RSI, 
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milk-ocean» obtained Lak^mi/’ with a corresponding 
passage in the Mahob& inscription. An exactly similar 
statement is made in the Vijndiuugltd about Vira-sirtiha, 
who fought the Pramaras and TOmaras, — THI-lfV Hlw 

WTT churned many oceans of battle, 

and took therefrom the Laksini (or prosperity) of the 
kingdom. For further information about Vira-aiiliha 
see below. 

It is stated by pandits in India, and is commonly 
lielieved, tliat Kei^ava-dam’s grandfather was the author 
of the pTfibodhaj-cdudradaya, but a comparison of dates 
shows tlmt this is impossible. Either the two pei*sons are 
(|uite distinct, or else Kesava-dasa lias omitted some names 
from bis genealogy. 

The Bundelas, under whom Ke4ava-dasa lived, were 
i[uite distinct from the Candelas, under which dynasty 
the author of the Prahodfut-candroihiya lived. In the 
preface to the Kavi-priya, Ke^ava-dasa gives the following 
genealogy of the Bundelas :~- 

(1) Vira, of the Gaharwar clan. 

(2) Karaiia, a great conqueror. 

(3) Arjuna-pala, bom at MahOni. 

(4) Sahana-pala ( ^ Sohana-pala). 

(5) Sahaja-karana. 

(6) Nauiiika-deva. 

(7) Pithviraja. 

(8) Rama-siinha. 

(9) Raja-candra. 

(10) Medini-malla. 

(11) Arjuna-d6va, a conqueror and pious 

(12) Malakhana, fearless in battle. 

(13) Pratftpa - rudra. Founded the city of OrclA 

(1531 A.D.). Kmiia-datta Mi^ra was his spiritual 
instructor. 

(14) Bh&rati-candra. Fought ShSr Sh&h. He had no 

son, and was succeeded by his brother. 
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(15) Madhukara S&hL He' bad many conteato with 

Akbar. (He died in 1593 A.D.) He left nine 
sons — Dulaha Rama Sahi, Hdrila Siihha, R5dala 
Siiiiha, Ratna S^ni, Indrajita, Ranajita, ^atrujita, 
Vira Siihha, Hari Siihha. 

(16) Dulaha Rama Sahi su(5ceeded Madhukara, and 

was praised for his bravery by Akbar. He 
left Orclia and founded the Chanderi State. 
Succeeded by his son. 

(17) Rama Sahi (1612-20 A.D.). His son was 

(18) Bharatha (Bharata) Sahi (1620-46). 

Here K^^ava-dasa’s genealogy ends. It was to Vira 
Siihha, the son of Madhukara Sahi, that Ke^ava-da^a 
dedicated the Vijnd'im~ipfd, 

Vira Siihha died in 1627 a.d. He was a great warrior, 
and made the name of Bundela a terror to the surrounding 
states. At the head of a troop of desperados he murdered 
Abu*l Fazl at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Jahangir). Akbar, in consequence, sent troops against 
him, but on that monarch’s death lie was taken into 
favour by Jahangir. 

On pp. 20 ff. of the Bundelkhand Gazetteer there is 
a genealogy of the same family, based on Lai Kavi’s 
Cluittra-pralcdki, which differs slightly from the above. 

G. A. Grierson. 

Cambehlet. 

September 1908. 


The pAjjipAVAs and the Kauravas. 

The great importance of the questions raised by 
Dr. Grierson in his note on pp. 837 seq. of the Jowtnal 
will perhaps justify a very brief reply. 

Tine point I made was simply that in the Vedic literature 
there is no tntee.of any dmtinotion, either (a) racial or 
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(6) religious, beti^een Kuru aiul PaAc&la, and that that 
literature lends no support to any theory which makes 
the Paiicalas earlier immigrants or anti-Bri.hinai^ical, by 
which term I alluded to what appears still (p. 843) to be 
Dr. Grierson’s view, viz. that the Paficalas were guided by 
Ksatriyas who introduced and held unorthodox views. 

I took exception to the view that, assuming that the 
Pahcalas were Bhagavatas,^ that fact showed that they 
were under Ksatriya guidance, on the ground that there 
was no substantia] evidence tJiai Bhagavatism is not due 
to the Brahinanas, just as inucli as tlie Biahman doctrine 
known to some of the older Upanisads. 

Against the argument from tlie main body of the Vedic 
texts for the connection of Kurus and Paficalas, a connection 
asserted ])y all Vedic scholars, including Professor Macdonell, 
Dr. Grierson can only set the theorj^ tliat the compound 
Kuru-Paficala does not prove relation any more than the 
frequent use of similar compounds at the present day does 
so in similar cases,” and he even suggests that the compound 
may refer to the country inhabited by two sets of opposing 
tribes. This argument can l)e left to its own merits ; more 
substantial are the references to the Chandogya Upanisad 
(pp. 841, 842), but I am unable to lind in them a single 
hint of opposition between Kuru and Pahcala — they help 
to confirm my view that the A^edic literature has no trace 
of the alleged split — and Drupada s actions have no bearing 
on Vedic times when he was not known, and do not 
distinguish Kuru from Faficala. The Epic shows clearly 
that later Kuru and PaflcAla might and did fight, but it 
never hints that they fought on religious or racial * 
grounds ; the Vedic literature shows us the two tribes 
united — probably originally called by one name (Kuru- 
Krivi) — and living in close union. Any theory which at 

* For which there ie no Rpeoially deoiiiive evidence. 

* In the sense that the Pafto&las were earlier immigrants taim the 
Kurus, and might almost be called difl^nt natiQ|ialltie8 (p. S88). 
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the present day claims that the war has its roots in 
differences of race or religion is certainly revolutionary. 

For even in the Epic^ the war is Kauravas vernua 
Pandavas, not Kuru versus Pazicala. The theoiy that it is 
Kuru versus Pahc&la is due to Lassen and was accepted 
by Weber, and Holtzmann later invented the famous 
‘inversion’ theory which von Schroeder adopted. Both 
theories, however, belong to pre-scientific study of the 
Epic, and Dr. Grierson must have strangely misread the 
foremost authority on the Epics, Professor Hopkins, if he 
does not see that he rejects either view, for reasons to my 
mind absolutely convincing/^ To Lassen, too, owe the 
theory of the armed strife of Brahmana and Ksatriya, but 
he wrote when Vedic studies were yet young, and I hardly 
fancy that Dr. Grierson will find any Vedic scholar to 
accept the theory of Vi^vamitra as a Ksatriya in the Veda, 
which flatly contradicts all the evidence, nor do I hesitate 
to hold that all Vedic Rnis were Brahmanas. In a sense 
there was in India a long struggle between Ksatriya and 
Brahmana, but it was not waged by weapons, nor is it 
reflected in the struggle of Kaurava and Pandava, 
Ksatriyas equally.^ 

The first of Dr. Grierson’s statements on p. 843 is 
answered by the preceding remark. The second rests on 
the unproved hypothesis of the Kuru land alone being 
Madhyade^a, and the equally unproved theory that Kuru 
and Paiic&la were opposed. Against (3) the theory of 
learned and unorthodox Ksatriyas, I can now quote — ^if 
I may for the moment share Dr. Grierson’s reverence for 
authority — the great weight of Professor Bloomfield’s 
opinion (see above, p. 883). As regards (4), if there 
wete no unorthodox Efatriyas — and the tasks assigned to 

* Correct 400 a.d. on p. 838 of Dr. SMfierson’s article to 400 S.O., wkich 
i« evidently meant. 

* See xlii, 61 eeq. ; Ortat Epic qf Iwiia, p. 897. 

* Tbe true relatioa of BrAhmana and Keatriys is well laid down by 

Hopkins, xiH, 72. 
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them in the Epic preclude their having given much time to 
speculation — they could hardly exist among the Paftcalas. 
As regards (5), the Paftc&las no doubt lived east and south 
of the Kurus, but not of Madhyade^, which even in 
Varahamihira*s time included Pahcala (above, p. 787). 
As regards (6), the evidence for polyandry in Pai&oftla is 
confined to Drupada’s consent to the marriage of his 
daughter with the Pandavas; the amount of explaining 
away it receives in th(‘ Epic forbids our assuming that it 
was a common practice in Puhcala; it may have been 
forced on the king by his allies, who evidently controlled 
his actions. For replies to (7) and (8) see above. 

Of the other remarks in Dr. Grierson’s note, I must take 
especial exception to the view that the Aitareya Br^hma^a 
does not place the Kiini-Pancalas in the Madhyade^a, and 
that there was a usage which reckoned the Kurus as the 
Madhyadc^a par excellence. It is perfectly true that in 
the Aitareya Brahmana, viii, 14, the word Madhyade4a 
does not occur, but there occurs the phrase aHydujfi 
dh'ruvdydr)i madhyamdyam pratinflulydiii which is 
with all deference, I submit, better Vedic Sanskrit than 
Madhyade^a, and, indeed, I am not aware of any passage 
in the Brahmanas where Madhyade^a occurs. When it 
is found, in Manu, ii, 21, it extends to all the country 
between Himavant and Vindhya, east of Vina^ana^ and 
west of Prayaga, and in the Pali books the expression 
means, according to Rhys Davids,*^ the whole of Aryan 
North India ; at any rate, it does not denote the land of 
the Kurus, and so an attempt to identify the land of the 
Kurus and Madhyade^a lacks any foundation. 

For the close connection of Kuru and Paficala may be 
adduced the significant fact that Aruni, the great figure of 
BrRhmanism, was a Kunqpanc&la (^atapatha Br&hma](^, 
xi, 4, 1, 2). The Paflc&las, indeed, must be regarded as 

1 See Buhler, xiv, 2. 

» > J.R.A,8,, 1904, p. 91. 
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a Kuru stem amalgamatc^d with other Aryan elements;^ 
the name no doubt is due to the fact of union, and when 
we find in the older books, the Pahcavim4a Brahma^a and 
the Maitrayani SamhitA,® Kuruksetra alone mentioned, 
we can draw no argument from that fact to the barbarous 
or un-Brahmanical cliaractor of the Pahcalas. 

As for the relation of Samkhya-Yoga and Bhakti, it is 
surely impossible to assert that an atheistic faith, like the 
Saipkhya, or a faith with an external and inorganic deity, 
like the Yoga, is essentially connected with a faith which 
has meaning only because of the existence of a true deity. 
That it is possible to graft much of the detail (ff Samkhya 
and Yoga into the system of the strict Vedanta is seen in 
the Vedantasara ; the same process is still easier with the 
Bhakti doctrine, and, moreover, all Indian philosophy is 
based on a common set of doctrines which preclude much 
originality in details. But in this case the fundamental 
doctrines of Samkhya and Yoga alike, so far as they are 
original, are quite inconsistent with Bhakti. 

I must conclude with a mild protest against the use of 
evidence of relationships derived from the Puranas and the 
pseudo-Epic, as on pp. 841, 842 of Dr. Grierson’s note. 
It belongs to an antiquated theory of method, is utterly 
unsound in principle, and can lead to no useful result.* 

A. Berriedale Keith. 

^ Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature y pp. 213 neq. ; Oldonberg, Buddhay 
pp. 404 seq. 

See von Sehroeder’s ed., i, pp. xx, xxi, and of. Pischel, Ved, Stud,, ii, 
209, 218 geq. 

’ To obviate misunderstanding it should be noted that I have never 
doubted the obvious foot that there are earlier and later immigrants 
into India, but only that the Paficalas and Kurus respectively represent 
these different strata. If (as mentioned on p. 836 of my note) the 
Mahftbh&rata had given us a war of Kuru-Paflo&la against Kosala- 
Tideha-Magadha, the ethnological aB||i| linguistic evidence would have 
come in very satisfactorily, as explaining the ultimate basis of the war. 
But the Epic does not give ns this, nor does it lend any support to the 
strange theory adopted in the new edition of the Indian Bmpire of the 
* ring fence’ (cf. Kennedy, J,B,A,S,, 19QS, p. ^82). 
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Note on the. above. 

Mr. Keith will forgive me for not carrying on the 
controversy. I have said what I had to say in my last 
note, and I confess that after reading what he now says 
I remain impenitent and unconvinced. I cannot quite 
make out whether my tlieory is revolutionary because it is 
new and startling or because it is Imsed on old and effete 
arguments, but, at any rate, 1 am grateful to him for 
giving me an opportunity of acknowledging that in my 
last note I omitted to state that Professor Hopkins did' not 
accept the ‘ inversion * tlieory. That theory, however, does 
not affect my argument one way or the other. 

[ should like to add one thing which was accidentally 
omitted in copying out my last note for the press. It is 
at)out the Krivis. Sayana (Rg-veda, II, xvii, 6) says that 
they were Asuras. The ^afapatha Brdhmana says that 
‘ Krivi ’ is an old name of the Paficalas. Therefore, 
Mr. Keith’s orthodox Paficalas of the Madhyad6^a were 
Asuras. Somebody — I, or Sayana, or Mr. Keith, or the 
author of the Satapatka Hrdlimaim — must be wrong here, 
and I leave the problem for others to solve as best they 
can if the Paficalas in those early times did live in the 
Madhyade^a. 

Q. A. Grierson. 

Camberley. 

September lU/t, 1908. 


On the Samaritan Book op Joshua. 

Dr. Gaster, on the 16th June, read a paper before the 
Society on his new discovery, of which he gave an 
admirable synopsis in the last number of the Journal. 
This appeared almost simultaneously with his Intro- 
duction and Test in the Zeitachrift der DeuUohm 
Morgenldndiachm Oeaellschaft for July (vol. Ixii, part ii). 
I'ventured, at the conclusion of his paper, to question the 
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critical value of the book, and submitted that the learned 
lecturer had not made out an even primd facie case for its 
antiquity. His claim for the independence and age of his 
book was, in his paper, based upon general grounds, which 
scarcely warranted the assumption, and now that the text 
has appeared we can but feel the more convinced that we 
are dealing with a (juite modern compilation borrowed by 
the Samaritans from the Jews, and not even borrowed 
without acknowledgment ! 

The book consists of twenty-four cliapters,of which nearly 
half correspond, almost verbatim, with the Massoretic text 
of about half our Biblical Joshua. It will be /biuembered 
that Joshua is naturally and almost equally divided into 
a historical and geographical part. The historical portion 
is reproduced in half of the Samaritan book. The other half 
contains Midrashic stories about Joshua and his legendary 
war with Shobach and alliance with Nobach, king of the 
two and a half tribes on the other side of the Jordan. 
Dr. Qaster admits that the legends here incorporated, 
“ which seem to have been in circulation as early as the 
second century b.c., were readily taken up by the Jewish 
Midrash and by the Samaritan adaptors of the Book of 
Joshua,” but claims that as to the part parallel to the 
Hebrew Massoretic text, it must be an old Hebrew text 
taken over by the Samaritans, and handled by them in the 
same way as they handled the text of the Pentateuch, 
and even with greater freedom.” 

In 1902, a well-known Hebraist, A. M. Lunez, published 
in his Hebrew annual Jerusalem (vol. vi, part ii) “The 
Book of Joshua of the Samaritans in Hebrew.” In 
a short introduction he pointed out, quoting Kirchheim, 
that previously only an Arabic version had been known, 
but that “ one of the learned Samaritans in Nabloua ” had 
given him a Hebrew version written in Hebrew and 
Samaritan characters in parallel columns, which ditiSwed 
greatly from the Arabic. Its resemblanGe to the Bibtieal 
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text, apart from intentional alterations and additions, was 
so great that it would have seemed to have been derived 
therefrom, except that he doubted whether present-day 
Samaritans had sufficient mastery of Hebrew to have been 
able to compile a book of which the first chapters were 
taken from the Biblical text, incorporating alterations 
contained in their Arabic Joshua, and the last were 
translations from the Arabic. Such a task would not 
have been easy for Jews, and, besides, the Samaritan w'ho 
sold him the l)ook only charged him the price of a copy. 
And HO, without committing himself to a definite opinion, 
Lunez admits the jioHsibilit}" that it might have been 
composed by one of the Samaritan scribes in ancient 
times, and leaves it to the critics to decide. Luncz*s text 
occupies IG pages 8vo, and ends at xxiii, II of Dr. Caster’s 
edition, with an editorial nbte promising the continuation 
as soon as it reaches the editor’s hands. 

In the following number of Jpnmtlem (part iii) the 
learned and well-known scholar David Yellin gives a 
short review, entitled “Book of Joshua or Chronicle ?” in 
which he says that the published text is not a version of 
the Samaritan Book of Joshua translated by Kirchheim, 
nor a contemporary Samaritan forgery, but simply 
a Hebrew version of Abu’l-Fath’s Chronicle, which he 
composed in both Arabic and Hebrew in 856 Heg., but 
that where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabic 
version greatly condenses the narrative. Yellin*^ then 
points out that the Hebrew is full of gross Arabisms, and 
he gives seventeen prominent instances, which are, he adds, 
characteristic of Samaritan literature and liturgy through- 
out Moslem times down to the present day. 

Dr. Oaster is therefore hardly justified in saying that 
Lunez ** printed a bare transcript of [a similar copy] in the 
Jerwalem periodical. It shared, evidently, the fAte of 
the Samaritan original, it has remained unknown and 
unrecognized.” Dr. Caster’s view is rather that which at 
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first sight commended itself to Luncz. But so far the 
consensus of authority is on the side of Tellin. Professor 
Hamack, in an interview with the correspondent of the 
Standard, Baron von Gall, in a letter to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Rev. M. H. Segal, of Oxford, in the Jewish 
Chronicle, Professor Sigmund Frankel, of Breslau, in the 
Tag ^ (Berlin), have given various arguments against the 
authenticity of the Hebrew text of the Samaritan Joshua. 
Finally, Dr. A. S. Yahuda, of Berlin, in a paper read 
before the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences on the 
30th July,‘^ and in another read before the Orientalist 
Congress at Copenhagen on the 16th August^ hAs given 
the weightiest grounds for rejecting the work as a late 
compilation, and in its present Hebrew form perhaps not 
twenty years old. For technical criticism the Arabist is 
referred to Dr. Yahuda’s paper, but he makes one or two 
liistorical points which are outside ‘"the philological aspects 
of the book,*' with which Dr. Gaster did not deal in the 
precis of his paper which appeared in the last number of 
the Jov/TTial, 

Tlie reference in chapter 24 to the scroll of the law, 
written by Abisha, son of Phineas, “in the 13th year 
since the entry of the children of Israel to Palestine,” 
could not possibly have been written before the fouiiieenth 
century. This scroll is first mentioned by Abu’l-Fath in 
1355, and, as Yahuda claims, the real writer was Abisha, 
the son of Phineas, High Priest of the Samaritans between 
1304 and 1358, of whom great wonders are related in 
the Samaritan Chronicles. Perhaps he was regarded as 
a sort of reincarnation of his illustrious ancestor (?) and 
namesake. 

Yahuda also mentions the Hebrew translations of the 

^ And the ThMihgUche lAtercUuneitunif of 15th Auguit ; see also the 
JtwUih Wiydd of 2dth June, and Dr. (Master’s reply in that of Srd Jhly. 

® Pnblifihed in 8<mdmihdruek, Ueber die Uneehtheit dea SamariUmiBchen 
JotvabuchM, Berlin, Reimer, 1 Mark. 
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Shobach episode, published by Samuel Shallum in the 
Juchasin of 1566, in which, as 1 pointed out in the 
discussion after Dr. Qaster’s paper, he says, I have found 
and seen it in a book of the Chronicles of the Samaritans, 
and they record that they saw it in a Midresh of the Jews.*’ 

eniaa mix r\^n o^'nian 'mat TBoa WKn ^nwto 

D'Tin'n‘7B'’iK. That is surely a Samaritan admission that 
their book was based on Jewish sources and not an 
independent text. 

At the Orientalist Coii^esfa, Yahuda drew attention to 
the correspondence between the Samaritans and Scaliger 
and Marshall, published by Juynboll in the introduction 
to his edition of the Arabic text of Joshua, from whicii it 
appears that the Samaritans at that date possessed the 
Book of Joshua in Arabic only, and that they asked for 
and obtained in 1687 the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Joshua from England ! 

The Samaritans even of to-day are not absolutely devoid 
of culture and literary ability. Jacob ben Aaron, ^ their 
High Priest, not only speaks Hebrew, but has written in 
Arabic a book on the History and Religion of the 
Samaritans. Nine chapters of this have been translated 
by Dr. Barton into English (Bibl. Sacra, Ixiii, pp. 385-426). 
Jacob himself could have been capable of this Samaritan 
mystification. 

All these considerations make it almost impossible to 
credit that this Hebrew text now published is in any way 
independent of the Massoretic text. Anyhow, the Samaritan 
Joshua is interesting enough to have attention called to it 
once again, and we are grateful to Dr. Qaster for having 
made it popular. 

E. ‘N. AmMR. 

Septembeir 15th. 

^ For his genealogy, etc., see Cowley in Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, 1904, p. 73. * 


J.B.A.8. 1908. 
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My Reply. 

Mr. E. N. Adler enters again the list of protagonists 
against the authenticity and antiquity of the Samaritan 
Book of Joshua, which he now describes as being possibly 
a compilation of the last twenty years. He has fortified 
himself with the apparent testimony of* some Continental 
writers, contained in sliort notices in daily papers, and 
with the paper read by Dr. Yahuda in Berlin and at the 
last Congress of Orientalists. He is leaning on a broken 
reed and must not be surprised if he finds his hand pierced. 
For the time being I will limit myself to some of the 
points which he raises, guided by his new-fov^^id masters 
and being thereby misled. 

Until I published the text, no one in Europe or America 
knew of the edition of Lunez, not even Mr. Adler. And 
what I said in my paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society on July 16th stands absolutely uncontradicted. 
I am not dealing here with the so-called Arabisms ; they 
belong to the philological part of the investigation, which 
will be carried on in another place. But Mr. Yellin as 
well as Mr. Lunez, who know the vSamaritans thoroughly, 
are of one opinion, that there is not a man living among 
them who could write such a Hebrew book. The fact 
that the actual High Priest can write Arabic treatises, 
which on examination may be found to be unacknowledged 
copies from older Arabic Samaritan writings, is surely not 
quite HO valid an argument for his Hebrew scholarship as 
Mr. Adler would like us to infer. 

There are, however, the so-called historical points, which 
Mr. Adler evidently adopts unreservedly from Yahuda, 
•and with these I must deal in detail. It is a pity that 
Mr. Adlfar sleould pin his faith on Yahuda, and should 
not have taken the trouble of verifying the statements 
made somewh§>t rashly by the former. There is finst the 
question of the Scroll of Abisha, which is mentioned at 
the end of t^he Samaritan Book of Joshua, and in reality 
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belongs to the ‘Chronicle/ and not to the Book itself, 
which finishes with the death of the High Priest Eleaasar. 
Accoi*ding to Yahuda-Adler, Abul-Fath was the first to 
mention this Scroll, and therefore the Book of Joshua 
must have been composed after 1S54, the time of Abuh 
Fatl.i. Yahuda evidently does lujt know anything about 
Samaritan literature. As I had stated in my Introduction 
to the edition of the Book of Joshua that I could not 
trace that Scroll in siY\y oldc^r Ixx^k than Abul-Fath> ho was 
satisfied to copy riiy statement, and to draw from it quite 
an erroneous conclusion. It would take too long to repeat 
the entire history of the Scroll as given by AbubFath* 
Vilmar, in his Intrcxluction to the Arabic edition of that 
Chronicle, has already drawn attention to the ‘solemti 
exhibition’ (not the findintj as Yahuda wrongly translates) 

>f that Scroll on the eighth day of Tabernacles by the then 
High Priest, Pinehas, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
From this notice Yahuda (and Adler) have drawn the 
conclusion that the ‘ exhibition * was really a ‘ find,' and 
that the ‘ find ’ was nothing else than a pious fraud 
perpetrated by that High Priest, who showed the people 
suddenly a copy of the Law written in the thirteenth year 
after the entry of the Israelites into Canaan. For what 
purpose such a fraud should have been committed just 
then no one knows, and none of these writers venture 
even to suggest. But the whole incident bears a different 
meaning. I do not expect Yahuda to know anything 
about the Samaritan Chronicle which Mr. Adler has 
published, but one miglit expect that Mr. Adler at least 
should know it. If he looks up pp. 99, 100 of his edition 
he will find that in the middle of the thirteenth century,* 
circd 1250, the Temple of the Samaritans *viius <]iestroyed 
lay some invading hordes, very likely the invasion of 
Babekan ; that most of the Samaritans were carried away 
into captivity, that they were rescued by the Samaritans 
in Damascus, and that only a few ventured i 0 retHtn to 
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Sicbem ; furthermore, that shortly afterwards another 
calamity befell them in that place, in that they were 
dispossessed of another important site. It was only in the 
time of Finehas that they enjoyed again some peace, and 
then, in sign of the settled condition, the old Scroll, which 
evidently had been hidden, was again shown publicly to 
the people on the day in which it was customary to show 
it regularly every year ; so it has been the custom ever 
since, and no doubt so also in the time before those 
calamities had overtaken them. Mr. Adler in looking 
further at his Chronicle would find (p. 101) that Finehas 
had two sons, of whom Abisha was the yoimger, and 
did not succeed his father in the position and dignity 
of High Friest, the place being rightly taken by his 
elder brother Eleazar. Nothing remarkable is mentioned 
of him, except that he was an inspired poet In which 
chronicles has Mr. Adler found that “ great wonders are 
related of him *' ? I have found none in his Chronicle, 
nor in my copy, nor in the older “ Tolidoth,*’ ed. Neubauer. 
Is it then likely that Finehas the High Friest would 
attempt to palm off on a credulous multitude a brcmd- 
new copy of the Law written by a boy, for Abisha could 
not have been very old in 1355, when that event is 
related to have happened ? And how can anyone believe 
that a man like Abul-Fath, versed in the lore of his people, 
could have been deceived by such a palpable forgery ? He 
had seen the Scroll, he copied the inscription, and speaks 
of it with great veneration and respect. This alone ought 
to suffice to prove the higher antiquity of that Scroll. 

Again, 1 ask of those who with an air of dogmatic 
infaUihility put forth such an extraordinary theory, that 
they shoQild 4^ve searched the Scriptures a little more 
carefully and try and see whether the Scroll has really not 
been mentioned in any earlier writings prior to the date of 
Abul*Fath> If they had done so they would have found 
what 1 have found since, that this Scroll of Abisha ia 
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actually mentioned in the old chronicle, *'the Tolidoth/" 
ed. Nenbauer, composed in the first instance in Damascus 
in the year 544 Heg. {IHS A.i>.). This book is, moreover, 
one of the avowed sources of Abul-Fath, who mentions it 
distinctly and borrows largely from it. We find then (p. 11) 
the following words : — “ In that year (i.e. the thirt^nth 
year after the entry of the children of Israel into the land 
of Canaan) wrote Abisha the son of Pinehas the son of 
Eleazar the son of Ahron the priest — the peace of the 
Lord be upon them — the holy Scroll which is found in 
the town of Sichem — may the Lord protect it— and is 
preserved in the house of the High Priest unto this very 
day ” Thus the Scroll of Abisha was known in Damascus 
already in the year 1149 to be in existence and preserved 
in Sichem, at least two hundred years previous to the time 
)f Abul-Fath and the ‘ invention ’ of it by the High Priest 
Pinehas, who, by the way, was not the son of Eleaaar, 
as given in the Scroll, but the son of Joseph, But what 
is still more preposterous is the assertion that the Scroll 
in question, which none of them had seen, dates from the 
second half of the fourteenth century. I have seen it, and 
I possess portions of a scroll dated 544 Heg. (1149); I have 
also minutely examined and partly photographed the dated 
scroll of 562 Heg. (1166); and I state that the Abisha is 
at least some centuries older than either of these, or of 
any other scroll which I have seen in Nablus. 

Dr. Tahuda, and after him Mr. Adler, refer to 
Juynboll, and say that the letters which passed between 
the Samaritans, Scaliger, Huntington, and Marshall are 
reprinted there. It is passing strange that Yahuda^ who 
avers in his paper mentioned by Mr. Adler that hB^«could 
not obtain the book of Juynboll, should no^ suddenly be 
able to refer to it. He may have since discovered Hie 
book, which is not so scarce at all But thmi he ought to 
have owned that he had committed a grave error m hie 
assertionB, ahd to have pointed out the fundamentid htt. 
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which governs the whole problem, viz. that the author of 
this Arabic chronicle, known also as the Book of Joshua, 
states clearly that he “ had translated this Book from the 
Hebrew into Arabic J* Why is this not mentioned ? The 
answer is obvious. It would have destroyed at once the 
whole edifice erected by the disingenuousness of Yahuda. 
But let this pass. Juynboll has not “published that 
correspondence ” at all ; he merely refers to two or three 
points in that correspondence. It is incomprehensible, 
not to use a stronger expression, to find that Yahuda, 
with whom Mr. Adler evidently identifies himself, should 
have suppressed the se^juel of that sending on*, of a Book 
of Joshua. Juynboll gives the passage in full, both in 
Arabic and in Latin translation, p. 7, in the note over- 
flowing from p. G. They write in reply that they have 
compared the book sent to them, and it appears not to 
be a Samaritan book at all, but that it must be one of 
the Jews*. It contained the passage that the twelve 
stones taken out of the Jordan were placed on Mount 
Ebal, and they write — “ Nos enim in nostra Lege legimus, 
his (lapidibus) illos (Patres) eedificasse (aram) in monte 
Gerizim.** As they speak of the twelve stones having 
been bmlt upon Mount Gerizim, they evidently refer to 
the Book of Joshua, and not to the Pentateuch. They 
evidently rejected it as spurious. It must be pointed out, 
what hae hitherto been overlooked or quite misunderstood, 
that they had asked for the Book of Joshua not because 
they had none, as Yahuda and his spokesman here seem 
to imply. They had asked also in every letter sent from 
the East for a copy of the PeTUateuoh, Surely they did 
not stand in need of another copy from Europe. They 
asked for such books as would he a proof positive, an 
irrefutable evidence, and a token from their tarothers 
beyond the seas with whom they entered into corre- 
qpondence that they were real Samaritans, and not 
members of any other sect, Jews or Karaites. If they 
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did not poHsoss a Book of Joshua distinctive and different 
from that of the Jews, representing their own dogmatic 
views and favouring their claims, they would not have 
asked for a similar copy a token of recognition of 
religious unity. Tlie Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
were the only Biblical books which would carry more or 
less weight, and these alone would be considered as valid 
tokens. Hence the d(*mand for a copy of the Book of 
Joshua in addition to the Pentateuch. 

I fail to understand tlie repeated reference by Mr. Adler 
to the Yuhasain and the Shobach legend inserted there 
by the Constantinople editor Shalluin. Since Scaliger 
no scholar has written on the Book of Joshua without 
referring to it. The reference is therefore somewhat stale. 
But why does Mr. Adler harp on it ^ It was not I who 
wished to prove that it wiis not of a Jewish origin^ 
On the contrary, all my arguments tended in the direction 
to prove that all the interpolations into the old text 
were of a purely Jewish -Aggadic or legendary origin, 
and that I had found in the Aramaic Targum a striking 
parallel to it. It is Yahuda, on the contrary, who asserts 
that this legend is of a late Arabic origin. Beland, whose 
knowledge of Arabic literature was unrivalled, and even 
greater than that of Yahuda, places it in the third century, 
long before any Arabic literature existed. The words 
of Shallum fully bear out my contention even more 
than my opponents imagine. I contend that the Book 
of Joshua has been incorporated at an early period into 
the * Chronicle ’ of the Samaritans (vide my letter in 
the Times and the paper read before the Boyal Asiatic 
Society), that ancient Jewish materials had been 
used by the old compiler, and that these legends had 
been inserted into the text like the other legends known 
ae Apocrypha into the books of Daniel, Esther, etc. 
Shallum says exactly the same thing: found this 

legend in ^ Ch/ronide of the Samarilmis** And what 
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is more valuable still: “that the Samaritans stated that 
they had seen it also in a Jewish Midrash.” So it must 
have existed in a Jewish book of Biblical legends. I have 
not the slightest doubt of the accuracy of that statement, 
for I have found not only in the Targum mentioned above 
another episode of the Shobach legend missing in the 
Hebrew recension of the Samaritan Book of Joshua, but 
also in other old Jewish books of Biblical legends, one 
going as far back as to the Chronicle of Jerabmeel and 
the Latin Pseudo-Philo. When 1 published the Chronicles 
of Jerabmeel (1899) I intuitively referred to them as 
Hebrew Samaritan legends. I refer notably to^ the Kenaz 
legend, ch. Ivii, § 35, p. 171, and Introd. p. xcviii. 
Yahuda concludes from Shallum’s note that the Samaritan 
Book of Josliua must have been originally composed in 
Arabic and not Hebrew, for Shallum does not know the 
Hebrew (where does he say so ?), which therefore could 
not have yet existed in 1666. Accordingly the Samaritan 
author of the Arabic original of the Book of Joshua copied 
a Jewish Midrash, consequently also written in Arabic. 
This is certainly a startling discovery. It would be unique 
in Hebrew literature. It is for the first time that we 
hear of the Jews writing their legends in Arabic. No 
such Arabic Hebrew Midrash has hitherto been known. 
Equally serious is the other argument advanced by 
Mr. Tellin and endorsed by Mr. Adler. Mr. Yellin maintains 
that the book is not a forgery, but “ simply the Hebrew 
version of Abul-Fath’s Chronicle which he composed in 
both Arabic amd Hebrew in 856 Heg. (1355), but that 
where borrowed from the Biblical Joshua the Arabic 
version greatly condenses the narrative." The Hebrew 
Samaritan Book of Joshua is then, no longer a modem 
composition, but dates back to the middle of the fourteenth 
century^ 1355 being the date of the Arabic Chronicle. 
It is somewhat fatal to the theory that Abtil*Fa^ b 
the autiior of the Aralnc and Hebrew vetmoa, that in 
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giving the list of his authorities Abul-Fath should mention 
expressly the Book of Joshua as one among them. 
A comparison with the Chronicle ed. Juynbcdl proves 
beyond doubt his absolute dependence upon that source. 
De Sacy already has noticed this literal dependence. It is 
a vicious circle in which my critics move. They start 
with Abul-Fath. Nothing anterior could have existed, 
and here we find Abul-Fath copying calmly an older 
Chronicle and the author of that Chronicle affirming at 
the very beginning of his work that he had translated 
it from tlie Hebrew. He lived at least 160-200 years 
before Abul-Fath, the reputed author of the Arabic and 
Hebrew versions of the Book of Joshua. 

I must stop now. Mr. Adler has succeeded in condenmug 
into his short note so many of the ‘ striking ' proofs 
against the antiquity of the Book of Joshua that I might 
feel tempted to follow him into all the dark nooks and 
corners and to show up all the contradictions and 
impossibilities which he has gathered unto himself. But 
the day has not yet set on the Book of Joshua, and 
opportunity will still present itself to supplement these 
very brief remarks by which I hope to have gauged 
properly the standard of Yahuda's erudition and the 
fiimsiness of his boasted arguments. They rest on 
a complete ignorance of Samaritan language and literature 
and on the suppression of facts fatal to his theories. 
I greatly regret that my friend Mr. Adler should have 
placed confidence in the superficiality of those who have 
hitherto not yet proved worthy of that confidence. 
In one respect Mr. Adler has changed his opinion since 
he spoke on the occasion of my paper. He believes now 
in the scholarship of the modem Samaritans. 1 do not. 
I have not changed my opinion. I differentiate between 
the persons and the books. My faith rests only on 
inter^ evidence, and whether the Samaritans would 
bave declared the book to be old or to be new, 1 would 
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not have taken their word for it. It is difficult to fathom 
the workings of the Samaritan mind. 

I reserve to myself the discussion of the so-called 
Arabisms and the linguistic proofs, which, as I may state 
already now, do not stand on a higher scientific level 
than the literary proofs and historical evidences adduced 
hitherto. Other arguments will have to bo advanced and 
stronger proofs shown if the true character of the' Book of 
Joshua and the claim for its antiquity are to be successfully 
assailed. 

M. Gaster. 

September 227i<2, 1908. 


Dhamek at Saknath. 

In the Annual Report of the Archieological Survey of 
India for 1904~5, Mr. Oertel informs us, on p. 60, that in 
a Jain manuscript of the seventeenth century “ Benares 
is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage, and, near it, at 
a locality called Dharmeksa, is said to have been a famous 
Bodhisattva sanctuary. This can only refer to the 
locality of Sarnath, where the groat Buddhist stapa is still 
known as Dhamek. Mr. A. Venis, who kindly verified 
this reference for me, renders the Dlvarmeksd as ‘ the 
pondering of the law,’ a very appropriate name for the 
place where the wheel of the law was first turned.” 

I am not in a position to state what were the 
components into which Mr. Venis resolved the compound 
Dharmeh^d when he rendered it ‘ the pondering of the 
law.’ The words used to translate it do not correspond 
in meaning to any technical expression adopted in 
Buddhist terminology, as far as I can at present 
remember; and it is in terms of Buddhist metaphor 
that a figurative expression of special significance, and 
obviously Buddhist, should, where possible, be explamed* 

As students of Buddhism are aware, the term 
oaJckhih is frequently used to denote the eye which 
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apprehends the dliamma, Skt. dhamui, the fundamental 
truth of Buddha’s system summed up in the formula 
{manto or mantra): Ye dlutmma hetuppabbravd, etc. 
This suggests the obvious derivation of the word 
dhxirTrieh^d—dliarmja + Hcifd, ' beholding or seeing the 
dharihu' the state of one possessed of the dha/mma- 
oakkhd. When we turn to the narrative of the First 
Sermon delivered by Buddha at Benares, we find that^ 
when he had propounded the Four Truths, he announced 
to his hearers that, when he had understood these Truths, 
his eyes were opened, llis heaicrs were by the sermon 
enabled to apprehend the dhamm/i. This gives a clear 
and plausible explanation of the name Dhamek as applied 
to the stupa erected on the spot where Buddha’s ' first 
disciples, the five young men who had preceded him to 
Benares, heard and apprehended the Truth, becoming 
possessed of the dhamniacakkh a. 

The Sanscrit dharmek^d (dkarnia + llcsd) would in 
Pali be represented by dhamma + Jkkha = dhararaekkhxii 
and this would by normal detrition become DJwi/tneh 

W. Hoey. 


September l^th, 1908. 
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The Ancient Histoky of China to the end of the 
Chou Dynasty. By Friedrich Hirth, Ph. D., 
Professor of Chinese, Columbia University in the 
City of New York. The Columbia University 
Press, 1908. 

The appearance of this well-piinted and attractive little 
volume, in which Professor Hirth has published a course 
of lectures, “ addressed,” he tells us in the Preface, “ to 
such university students as did not intend to become 
specialists in the language and literature of China,” is an 
encouraging sign of the interest taken by the United States 
in the ancient history of the Far East, which recent 
political events have brought so much to the front. The 
author gives two quotations from Goethe on the flyleaf, 
desciibing how, in 1813^ about the time of the battle of 
Leipzig, when patriotic cares preyed upon his soul, 
Germany s great poet took refuge in the history of China, 
and suggests that the novelty of the study and the very 
diversity of the subject may have a like salutary effect on 
the minds of some of his readers. Should this appeal be 
successful, we have before us an ideal sketch of its early 
history and development, based more or less on modem 
lines of research, and generally free from the vagaries that 
have attracted other writers on the subject. f 

The human mind seems to work much alike all over the 
world, and the earliest mythological speculations of the 
Chinese extend from the creation of the world out of chaoc 
through a long fabulous period, during which the usefu] 
aa:ts of life were severally discovered, till at last we oomc 
to historical times. The Chinese themselves have m 
traditions 6i any immigration from abroad, and they 
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appear, from native accounts, to have been living in the 
north-western part of what is now called China from the 
earliest times, and to have gradually evolved their peculiar 
civilisation as an agricultural Gt)mmunity. The various 
stages are marked by them, as with us, by a Palseolithic 
time, when beams were shaped for houses and boats were 
hollowed out by rough stone axes ; and a Neolithic time, 
when tools and weapons wore more carefully fashioned 
out of jade and other hard stones ; until copper, bronze, 
and iron in their turn replaced stone in the usual order. 

Professor Hirth sagely concludes that the wisest view 
we can, therefore, take of the origin of the Chinese is the 
agnostic. He criticises the ingenious, but hopeless, attempts 
of Terrien de Lacouperie to explain the early cultural 
developments as offshoots of Babylonian civilisation, and 
dooms his bulky tome on the subject to share the fate of 
De Quignes' attempt, before the French Academy in 1758, 
to prove that the Chinese had grown out of an Egyptian 
colony. 

Having cleared the ground so fgr, and adopting for the 
nonce the dates of the native sclieme of chronology, he 
proceeds to divide the period covered by his lectures under 
the following four headings : — 

1. Mythological and Legendary (2852-2358 B.C.). 

2. The Confucian Legends (2357-1766 B.C.). 

^^*3. The Shang, or Yin, Dynasty (1766-1122 B.C.). 

4. The Chou Dynasty (1122-249 B.C.). 

The Chou Dynasty is further subdivided into five 
characteristic and well-defined periods : — 

1. Period of Imperial Authority (1122-1058 B.C.). 

fi. Decline of Central Power (1052-697 B.C.). 

8. Century of the Five Leaders (696-586 B.C.). 

4. Age of Lau-Tzi and Confucius (585-476 B.C.). 

6. Contending States (475-221 B.C.). 

Reference must be made to the pages of the book to 
follow the pleasing way in which the outlines of tiio 
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sketch are filled in. The latest and |»est authorities are 
constantly consulted, such as Professor Chavannes in his 
translation of the Shi-ki annals, and Professor Legge in 
his edition of the Chinese classics ; a lecture of the latter^ 
indeed, is transferred bodily from the China Review into 
the present book, occupying over ten pages (207-217) in 
small type. Many interesting (jiiestions crop up incidentally ; 
that of the Hiung-nu, for example, whom Professor Hirth 
thinks identical witli the Huns of Europe and of Turkiidi 
extraction, and fairly proves his case , and that of the 
fairy divinity Si-wang-inu, whost' recent identification, by 
Professor Forke of Berlin, with the Queen of Sheba is not, 
by the way, accepted , while the arts of writing and 
painting, of bronze -casting, pottery, and silk -weavings the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, and of its forerunner^ 
the geoinancer’s south-pointing needle, all these come in 
for an illuminating word of notice. 

It is the fashion nowadays to decry Confucius, and 
Professor Hirth is not (juitt* free from the tendency when 
he cites (p. 41) a missionary’s gibe against the sage, 
suggesting that he may have altered the cyclical date of 
an eclipse — to bring it into conformity with his imperfect 
astronomical knowledge, and especially with his prejudices 
against the possible reading of his original, caused by his 
ignorance of the precession of the eciuinoxes” — a gratuitous 
supposition, which is as unlikely as it is cumbersome.^ It 
seems rather a pity that Professor Hirth should have been 
moved to propose a new system of transliteration for 
Chinese words, when we are just getting used to the Wade 
orthography followed in Giles’s and Goodrich’s dictionaiies, 
but there is no time to labour the field here. It is explained 
at length in the introduction of the book, and there is 
besides an appendix full of chronological tables, and a 
useful outline map of China during the Chou dynasty at 
t^e end. The miae en seine is, in fact, unusually complete^ 
and tl^ story is well worthy of perusal. S, 3^ 
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Anglo-Chinese C6mmerce and Diplomacy (mainly in 
the Nineteenth Century). By A. J. Sargent (M.A, 
Oxon.), appointed Teacher of Foreign Trade in the 
University of London, at" the London School of 
Economies. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1907. 

This is a preliminary sketch of the history of our 
relations with China in their bearing on the interests of 
commerce by a skilled statistician, who has taken the 
trouble to study the subject thoroughly, and presents it 
to his readers in a masterly and instructive manner. 
Originally intended as a historical intrcMuction, and 
delivered in the form of a few lectures some years ago 
in Manchester, it has, as not infrequently happens, we 
are told in the Preface, expanded into a volume, so 
that the ultimate aim of the history — the analysis and 
explanation of the commercial conditions of the present — 
is necessarily postponed. We shall look for its appearance, 
as the subject is of no small interest at the present 
moment. 

The present volume is generally based on first-hand 
authorities, a list of which is given in an annotated 
bibliography, including treaties, British and foreign, official 
accounts of embassies, British consular reports, and reports 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. A long string 
of "!^rliamentary papers is cited, and reference is made to 
parliamentary debates, but in the last case with a notable 
proviso^*' China bulks considerably in Hansard, but the 
debates are not worth the expenditure of much time ; 
with a few exceptions, the qualifications of the q;>eakers 
seem tq consist in a sufficient ignorance of the real nature 
of the problems with which they jsttempt to deal.” 

Mr. Sargent opens his account of the course of trade 
with a passage from a letter of Queen Elusabeth to the 
Emperor of China, dated July 16th, 1596, the sentiments 
exprijssed in which, he says, trou}4 not be entSral^ out 
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of place in a diplomatic communicatian to Peking in the 
twentieth century. But this letter was not fated to reach 
its destination : the bearers, her feitbful subjects^ Bichard 
Allen and Thomas Bro^eld, met an unknojlm end on 
their long journey through hostile seas. Next come the 
difficulties of the early efforts to open up trade relations 
through the Dutch and Portuguese, until the East India 
Company succeeded in establishing a privileged monopo|y 
at Canton with tlie Hong merchants, which last^ 
until 1834. The succeeding chapters develop the trade 
from the Treaty of Nanking to the Treaty of Tientsin, 
and s(3 onwards, with an account of the massacre at 
Tientsin and its causes, the Taiping rebellion and its 
bearings, and the development of * Spheres of Influence/ 
until we come, Anally, to the renewal of the anti-foreign 
movement, and recent economic changes. 

The author is gifted with the power of seeing both sides 
of a (question, and writes with fair impartiality, indicating 
the Chinese as well as the British point of view in the 
tnany difficulties that have arisen at different times to 
obstruct tlie flow of commodities. He seems to deprecate 
too much diplomatic interference with the natural course 
of trade, and rallies the merchant, as well as the missionary, 
for their too frequent appeals to the gunboat. He 
emphasizes the fact that China is economically self- 
sufficient, but sees signs that, like Japan, she is realiHng 
the necessity of moving with the times, the result of which 
would be a vast increase in material power by China 
becoming a nation instead of a loose federation of 
provinces. 

'*At present,’’ he concludes, **she is in tutelage^ with 
her financial and economic policy laid down in treaties 
forced on her by foreign Powers ; such conditions would 
not be tolerated for a moment by a sovereign State 
possessing the power to remove them. The Chinese may 
be coerced into restraining their resentment for ; 

J.E.A.B. 1908. 75 
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the history of their relations with European Powers proves 
amply that they neither forgive nor forget. Once they 
obtain sufficient material force, they are likely to assert, 
in no uncertain fashion, the ctaim to that right enjoyed 
even by minor Western nations, the right to determine for 
themselves the conditions of intercourse with foreigners.” 

S. W. B. 


The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. Abridged Official 
Account. London: John Murray, 190^. 

This book is a valuable record, and is a very creditable 
production of the Intelligence Department of the Indian 
Army. It is especially noteworthy on account of the plans 
and photographs which it contains. Originally compiled 
under the direction of Sir Charles Macgregor,^ it has been 
revised and completed by Major Cardew of the 10th 
Bengal Lancers. The style of the book is simple and 
straightforward, and it is only here and there that we 
meet with an awkward expression. The meaning of the 
word ' consistently ' at p. 2 in the clause which says that 
the Amir consistently denied to the British the sign of 
intimate friendship (viz. the reception of an embassy), is 
obscure, and perhaps it is a misprint for 'constantly.' 
Thftre is little or no trace of animus in the booky though 
perhaps the remark at p. 467 that the independence of the 
political officer was possibly a contributory cause to the 
disaster of Maiwand, and the remarks at p. 183, etc., about 
Sir Louis Cavagnari's mistaken belief in Ya^qub Sb&n are 
indications that the old antagonism between politicals and 
soldiers has not died out. Prpbably Sir Charles Macgregor’s 

^ Moogregor’s exploit of reeovariiig the guns abandoned at Cbarddi ie 
only br^y referred to at p. 257 , and his personal share in the matter is 
veiled under the vague expression of “ under the direction Oolocel 
Mangmgor.” 
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notes eontarined much more on the auligect and have bt^en 
severely edited. 

No account of a campaign can be altogether peasant 
reading, and several paixiful incidents are recorded kl this 
volume. Even those who approve of Lord Lyttoii’s policy, 
and think that his resolution to despatch a Mission to 
Kabul “ at all costs ” was right, must regret the appalling 
losses of men and animals At p. 88 we have a vivid 
account by Surgeon-General Ker-Iunes of the sufferings of 
the men on the inarch fiom Gandamuk to India. Their 
countenances betokened great ner\ ous exhaustion, combined 
with a wild expression difficult to describe ; the eyes 
injected, and even sunken , a burning skin, black with the 
effects of sun and dirt ; dry tongue , a weak voice, ahd a 
thirst which no amount of fluids seemed to relieve. Many 
of the men staggered rather than marched into their tents, 
and threw themselves down, utterly incapable of further 
exertion until refreshed by sleep and food. This was very 
marked in the 51st Light Infantry. Nor did the officers 
appear to be in any better plight. But if there was one 
class worse than another, it was certainly the medical 
officers and subordinates.” At p. 165 we are told in a note 
that during the advance of the Southern Afghan Field 
Force, 11,912 dead camels were counted on the road 
between Chaman and Qandahar. At p. 183 there is a very 
striking account by Basaldar-Major Naqshband Kb&n^'of 
the attack on the Residency, though he only witnessed the 
beginning of the fray* At p. 244 we are told that 89 men 
were tried for their share in the attack, and that 49 of 
these Were executed. But if Ya‘qub Kb&n were really 
responsible it would have been more to the purpose to have 
hanged him, and to have spared his soldiers, who perhi^ 
only obeyed orders. At p. 468 we have an account of the 
gaUant defence of his post by Major Wa^dby and his 
garrison of five men — a feat which is now eommemorated 
at Bombay by an inscription, etc. There was an insldesit 
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in this affair which was a sort of parallel to the release 
of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse who could recite 
Euripides. The only person uninjured was a servant of 
Major Waudby, who could speak Pushtu, and saved him- 
self by reciting the Kalma. 

There is a very full account of the Maiwand disaster, 
and it is accompanied by a plan. Here the reticence 
observed in the rest of the book is to some extent 
abandoned, and the misbehaviour of the Bombay Grenadiers 
is not slurred over, though no allusion is made to the 
subsequent court-martials. 

H. EK^veridge. 


Historic Landmarks of the Deccan. By Major T. W. 

Haig. Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 1907. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the history of 
the Deccan. Major Haig has studied the native authorities 
in the original, and he has resided in Haidarabad, so that 
he has local knowledge which enables him to give many 
interesting details about buildings and battlefields. Most 
part of the book has already appeared in the Pioneer and 
in East and Weat, and it is a pity that when Major Haig 
republished the articles he did not strike out or alter some 
passages, for there are occasional repetitions. Though the 
work only contains 231 pages, it covers a great deal of 
ground, and is crammed full of dates and other facts. The 
necessary brevity of the narrative detracts from its charm, 
for pieturesqueneas largely consists, as someone has said, 
in the accumulation of minute touches, and Major Haig’s 
did not allow of the use of much detail. As he truly 
says in his preface, the history of the Deccan is not liseless 
or tedious, but is full of interest and romance. But th^ 
the romance has to be brought out, as Meadonm^Taylor 
brou^t it out in the one pr two epilodes touchy on by 
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him. Perhaps Major Haig will some day give Os a larger 
book, and make fuller use of the advances in epigraphy 
and numismatics, and of the manuscript histories, which, 
according to him, furnish ample materials lor a detailed 
and critical history of the Deccan. The most valuable part 
of the book seems to me to be the descriptions of the cities 
and forts, such as Daulatabad, Golconda, Haidarabad, and 
Mahur. In the historical part there are one or two slips 
whicli it may be useful to point out. Thus at p. 40 
mention is made of Klian A‘zam as holding the obtef 
command, and as being slothful. But Kli&n A'zam is the 
title of 'Aziz Koka, the foster-bi’other of Akbar, and the 
pei-son meant is the Khankhanftn 'Abdu-r-RahIm, the son 
of Bairam ]£hau At p. 43 reference is made to the death 
of Malik 'Ambar, and it is stated that Jahangir, who never 
inentioned him when living without undignified abuse, did 
justice to his memory, and then follows what purports to 
be a quotation of Jahangir’s words. The statement is 
repeated at p. *58, but we are sorry to say that the words 
quoted are not Jahangir’s, and there is no evidence that he 
ever hod the magnanimity to acknowledge Malik 'Ambar’s 
merits. Indeed, it was hardly to be expected that he 
should, seeing that he not only abused Malik 'Ambar while 
living, but that he also seems to have plotted to have him 
assassinated, and expressed in the Tuzuk his chagrin at the 
failure of the attempt. It is true that the passage which 
Major Haig has translated occurs in Saiyid Ahmad's edition 
of the Tfizuk, p. 409, but this is in the continuation by 
Muhammad Hadi, and it has been borrowed by that author 
foom the Iqbfilnama, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 271. See also the 
translation of the passage of the Iqb&ln&ma in Elliot's 
Histoxy of India," vol. vi, p. 428. At p. 215 it is stated 
that Muhammad Sultan, the eldest son of Aurangeeb, 
{^deceased 'Abdullah Qutb Shah, but this was not so, for 
'Abdullah died in 1672 and Muhammad Sultan in 1670. 
Hw had# however, been civilly dead for seveiul yeom^ 
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having been imprisoned by his father in Gwalior. At p. 44 
there is a reference to Jah&n Lodi, and he is 

described as being henceforward known as Pira the Afghan, 
and as having been captured and executed. This is an 
incorrect description of the fate of Jahangir’s farzand. 
But mistakes such as these are almost inevitable in a work 
extending over a period from 1294 to 1803. In no other 
book that I am acquainted with is there such a full and 
accurate account of Aurangzeb’s siege of Golconda. But 
I would deprecate the praise given to Abul Hasan at p. 206. 
Major Haig here seems to be following the view taken by 
the Shiah author of the Siyar-Mutakhariii.’^ But surely 
Abnl Hasan was “ a captive void of noble rage,” and his 
taking his breakfast at the crisis of his fate was of a piece 
with his abandonment of his people and his flight from 
Haidarabad to Golconda. The only hero of the siege was 
*Abdur Razzaii Lari, and in his conduct towards this man 
Aurangzeb showed himself in his best light. 

H. Beveridge. 


Laukikanvayanjauh. Prathamo bhaqah. a Handful 
of Popular Maxims current in Sanskrit literature. 
Collected by Col. G. A. Jacob. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Bombay, 1907. 

It is gratifying that Col. Jacob has been able to bring 
out a second edition of his LauHhanydyMjali, The 
field of work he has made his own is one of great value to 
students of Indian literature. No uninstructed diligence 
can pierce through the obstacle raised by such a phrase as 
ka^^i/iaka bhcxJe^a^yz, or kaph4)i!jkiffu4a, or perceive that 
the cancel eating thorns may illustrate *^what is one 
man's meat is another man's poison/' or that treacle on 
the elbow" suggests the trials of Tantalus ; and it is 
through such help as 06L Jacob gives that many a 
of pUlcMiophy and poetiy shows its fuB besAttyandineMiaif* 
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These phrases belong to the inner life of the nation, and 
only one familiar with that can bring out their significance. 
The maxims are of three kinds, though one often melts 
into the other. There is the purely popular allusioni 
common in different forms to all lands, sometimes merely 
depending on common experience, such as astram avtre^ 
4dmyate] sometimes on a familiar tale or idea, such as 
kdkdhft golaha, which, on tlie supposition that a crow lias 
only one eye, and lias therefore to move it on occasion 
from one cavity to another, illustratt^s a word or a thing 
or person appearing once, but serving a double purpose. 
The “ frog in the well,” representing the purely homebred 
man, is a fable in itself. Besides these there is the more 
artificial appeal to natural objects, made by the philosopher 
or the poet, such as ku/rmavr/a, the limbs of the tortoise, 
which in their appearing and retiring illustrate production 
and destruction which are not real, as the non-existent 
cannot be produced, nor the existent destroyed ; and the 
rose on the crystal, used to show that consciousness only 
appears to colour the Atma, but does not really affect 
it. The krtvd cintdy which Mr. Venis takes to mean 
granting your adversary a point you will afterwaixls 
disprove, belongs to the third or purely technical kind of 
nydya. Col. Jacob in his first edition did not include 
technical maxims, but in the second edition he admits 
them, as equally needing explanation. Avery characteristic 
maxim is Paiika-prak^lana, ** the washing off of mud/' 
which is used to point out that it is better not to desire 
riches, even for a good purpose, since better than the 
washing off of mud is the keeping clear of it, even for 
a good end, The maxim of ** the pots attached to^the 
water-wheel” represents the varieties of fortune, but 
T&rftnatha's explanation does not seem to me so nonsenBiosl 
m it does to Col. Jacob, le. that it teaches that by 
inetroetion the essence of S&straS| deep as it is, is litovi|^t 
up for hue ^an use. All will reihember how the image 

itr' 
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used by S. Teresa to represent the growth of prayer, which 
was compared to watering a garden by the man’s own toil, 
then by the water-wheel, then by a stream, and, lastly, by 
rain from heaven, the human -effort being lessened and 
finally ceasing as the man trusts himself more completely 
to the grace of God. 

The collection is like a gallery of miniatures, and 
Col. Jacob is to be congratulated on having triumphed 
over difficulties, not only to make, but to increase and 
perfect it, as he is now doing. May he be spared to shed 
for long on these dark paths the light of his learning ! 

C. EinDiNG. 


The Essence of Buddhism, with an Introduction by 
A. H. DharmapIla. By P. L. Nabasu. Madras, 1907. 

Professor Narasu, in this short book, aims at bringing 
together within a small compass the leading ideas of 
Buddhism, and interpreting them in the light of modem 
knowledge,” and follows ** the dictum accepted in all 
schools of Buddhism as the sole regulative principle, that 
nothing can be the teaching of the master which is not in 
strict accord with reason, or with what is known to be 
true.” Professor Narasu is, as Mr. Dharmap&la tells us, 
a product of Western culture and a professor of science. 
What reason tells him to be true is, therefore, probably 
somewhat different from what reason would sanction in 
the eyes of a Buddhist of the older times. The book is 
simply and clearly written, and its chapters deal with the 
historic Buddha, the rationality and morality of Bi^iddhism, 
the relation of Buddhism, to caste, woman, asceticism, 
pessimism, the riddle of the irorld, personality, the 
mimmum bomtm, and other topics. The Bodhicaryavatftra 
is the Eastern work most often quoted. Frequent refimnoe 
is made to Professor James, Mrs. Bl^s l^vids, Herbert 
Spenemr, and other WestefU psychologists. 
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The chief interest of the book is in seeing whet in 
Buddhism appeals to the scientific mind trained in the 
West. The very quick adaptation to Western points of 
view of some of the modern Oriental teachers of religion 
who have been in the West suggests some doubt whether 
the Eastern mind is so stationary as it is often supposed to 
be. Probably, if we knew more, we should see under its 
apparent stillness that theit‘ had been many currents of 
alien thought. The slight and eclectic, but intelligent and 
sincere, treatment of Buddhism in this book will appeal 
to those who desire to know, but have not the gifts or 
oppoitunities for study. 

C. M. Eidding. 


The JanakIharanam of Kumauadasa (I~X), edited with 
notes . . . readings . . . introduction ... a literal 
English translation, and with appendices, etc., by 
G. R. Nandargikar. Bombay, 1907. 

In J,R.A.S. 1901 Mr. F. W. Thomas has given an 
interesting account of the reconstruction during the 
nineteenth century of this poem from the Siiphalese 
sa'tma or word-for-word gloss of the first fourteen cantos 
and part of the fifteenth. The present edition is made 
from four South Indian MSS., to which Mr. Nandargikar 
assigns dates varying from a hundred years to recent 
times. Unfortunately, the introduction concerning the date 
of the poet, promised on the title-page, is relegated to a 
separate pamphlet which is to follow, and till that comes 
a detailed review would be out of place. The poem is 
artificial but pleasant, and deals with the events which led 
to the carrying off of Sita by BAvai^a, and Mr. Nandargikat, 
as editor of the Raghuvaipfo, is well qualified for ediiitig 
it. The notes are clear, full, and simple, and the 
grammatical references are useful A literal traaslatioii 
IB jgiven. It is impossible to agree with the tiieory /Of 
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Dr. Nandargikar that Sanskrit should not be translated 
into idiomatic English. It is only by seeking out the real 
values of words and expressions and the thought underlying 
them, and by trying to find their adequate equivalents in 
another language, that the training of great literature is 
given, and a slipshod translator himself misses many of the 
beauties of his author. Sanskrit poetry is not harder to 
translate than the choruses of iEschylus and Sophocles 
Happily Dr. Nandargikars practice is better than his 
theory. A good feature of the book is an index of verses 
arranged alphabetically, but an English edition of the same 
size would also have an index of the more important notes, 
and a list of rare words, such as Mr. Thomas has already 
given in the Journal for 1901. 

C. M. Riddino. 


The English Factories in India, 1622-1628. A Calendar 
of Documents in the India Office and British Museum. 
By William Foster. Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1908. 

Whereas the previous volume of this series (noticed in 
the Journal for 1907, pp. 442-9) dealt with the events of 
four years (1618-1621), the present volume deals with 
those of only two years, the number of documents extant 
for that period being, fortunately, exceptionally large. 
The occurrences here chronicled are also of considerable 
importance in connection with the history of the English 
settlements in the East, including (as Mr. Foster points out 
in his preface) the capture of Ormus from the Portuguese, 
the Anglo-Dutch blockade of Qoa, the temporary abandon^ 
ment of the English factories in Northern Indian the 
rupture with the Mogul authorities at Surat, followed by 
the conclusioii of a fresh agreement (an incident, strsiKgely 
enough,' hitherto unnoticed by historians), and, on the east 
coast, the dissolution of partnership between the Datoh 
jsnd English at Pulioat We hay^ also in the Itstors" 
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letters a large amount of valuable information (mixed with 
bazar gossip) regarding the death of Prince Bkhnerll, the 
rebellion of Prince Khurram (Sh&h JahlUi), his utter rout, 
and the gradual recon<[U6st of Giijar&t by the imperial 
forces. These and other matters are adequately dealt witti 
by Mr. Foster in his admirable intioduction to the letters, 
which latter, arranged, as they ai^, chronologically, form 
rather ‘ confused feeding,* though none the less enjoyable 
for that. 

The action of the commanders of the English fleet in 
assisting the Persians to capture Kishm and Ormus from 
the Portuguese was regarded with anything but favour 
by the factors at Surat, and the English certainly gained 
little pecuniarily from the very dubious transaction.' It 
is pleasant to read of Ruy Freire's refusal to sacriflce his 
Persian allies at Kishm, and his answer to the English 
besiegers that rather than wee will doe that wee will 
ende our lives togeather.’* This reply alone would make 
one rejoice at the Portuguese commander’s escape from the 
English at Surat. The story about the drugged wine, 
referred to by Mr. Foster in a footnote on p. xi, appears 
to have undergone considerable alteration in course of 
years, if the incident narrated by Manucci in vol. iii, 
pp. 222—3, of Mr. Irvine’s translation be the same, the 
locus there being Maskat and the captors Arabs. 

We have also in this volume several accounts, from 
the pens of English participants, of the action near 
Mozambique between the Anglo>Dutch 'fleet of defence’ 
and the Portuguese outward-bound fleet carrying the 
new viceroy, Dom Francisco da Oama, in which all tiie 
Pbrtugtiese vessels were sunk or wrecked, the vicmtiy 
narrowly escaping capture. How the allies loved oab 
is shown by the mutual recriminatioaiis that 
loUowed. The fact is that the two great Protestemt 
maritime powers had too many rival interests to make 
friendship possible, and we re^ of the elosing of the 
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English establishment at Pulicat, after vain attempts on 
the part o£ the Company’s servants there to get on with 
their Dutch partners. At Surat, Agra, etc., in like manner 
we hnd c^mutual bickerings, aggravated by the fact that 
the Mogul authorities visited the sins of each nation upon 
the other, the unfortunate English and Dutch factors being 
clapped into prison and kept in durance vile until they 
had paid through the nose for their release. 

As in the previous volume, so in this, we find many of 
the writers expressing their opinions of those they disliked 
in unvarnished language. Thus the Ahmadab&d factors 
speak of “ our infemall foe, the mischeefous ^lovernour of 
this place, . . . this late retourned extortinge curr,” and 
later of “ our hellhound Govemour ” ; while the Caml)ay 
factors write of ''this tyrannous tigar,” and the Masulipataui 
factors of " this damned Govemour.*' Khurram is " thatt 
villonous Prynce,” and Nur Mahal is politely termed "that 
vealinous strompitt.” The native authorities at Surat are 
" these viperous rougues ” and " lyinge, slanderouse rogues.*' 
The Dutch, we are told, " are growne a moste cruell and 
bloudy people " ; and they are spoken of as " the arch- 
theeves Hollanders,” " borish unbred ubstartts, whoe 
abound in all pryde and insolenceey,” " this base nacion,” 
etc. On the other hand, we find Matthew Duke at 
Masulipatam writing to the Company — " My desire is to 
retoume for my countrie. I am wearie of India for the 
intollerable vices of the English. Your servantes are 
vearie wicked.” That the English in India at that time 
were fond of their liquor is proved by the many requests 
for and acknowledgments of wine, beer, and aSck on the 
part of the writers of these letters ; and the statement of 
William Hill and John Olanvill at.Variao that they had no 
drink but water as suggestive* We read of no less than 
eighty Englishmen "straggling drunck in Swally,l>ainpkina» 
and the like places,” all on one day, and elaawbm* of 
" toddey pott eompanyons,*’ evidently English aailoiat ' 
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Thsre is much in this volume on which one might 
comment) but I can refer to only a point here imd there. 
John Johnson, whose letter is printed on pp. Sl-2, must) 
from what he himself says, have come out in tht Danish 
ship Christian, which was wrecked in Kottiy&r Ba3|rk 
This is cori'oborated by Giedde’s journal, In which he is 
described at first as master {sh'ihher) and then as under- 
pilot of the Christian, and is called Jan Janssen and 
Jens Jensseii. 

Robert Young, writing from Agra to Surat, says 
(pp, 75-6): “Eighteen ruppfecH] at once given in pane 
|j>au=: betel] to certayne banyans at the feast of Wholy. 
Whollie in Indiston is sastilye, but luethinks it is a litle to 
hastely given.” To the word ‘ sastilye’ Mr. Foster appends 
the footnote : “ This is probably the Surat copyist’s mis- 
reading of ‘ festival.’ ” I think, however, that Young intends 
a play upon words, and that ' sastilye ’ is a mislection for 

* softely.’ Thus the sentence would read, with the spelling 
corrected : “ Haute in Hindustani is ' softly,' but methinks ^ 
it is a little too hastily given.” (It is a curious coincidence 
that the English word ' hooly ’ has exactly the same 
meaning as the Hindustani haute, viz. ‘ gently, slowljf'^ 
softly, quietly.’) The cloths called ‘ ramboetyns * were not 
so called owing to “ some resemblance in the pattern to 
the red hairy fruit of the Malay ‘ rambutan ’ tree,” as 
Mr. Foster suggests in a footnote on p. 107. The fruit in 
question obtains its name from the Malay word ra/mbut, 

‘ hair,* and from the same word is derived ravibuti, 

* woollen cloth,’ which, with the Portuguese nasal added, 
gives us ramboetyn. 

The man referred *to by the Fulicat factors as their 

good friend Mullay ” (p. 122), " Mallaja, our priucipall 
morchante ” <p. 141), and “ Mallayo ” (p. 28S), Was a person 
who figures largely in the Dutch records. Hts muno 
was A^appa Chetty (Malaya being an honorific title)^ 
and in ldS8r-4 he was succeeded by his broths,. 
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Chinnanna Chetty (see Heeres, Corp, Dipl, N,I,y p. 281, 
ii. 1), whom we hnd spoken of in the Batavia Dagh- 
Begister for 1640-1 as “ S' [Sinjeur =» Senhor] Chinanna'’ 
and “ S' Maleye.” The name of the Dutch ship mentioned 
on pp. 129, 179, 182, 184 as the TortoUe, Tortowle, Tortola^ 
and Tortoll, wa^ not, I think, Tortel, as Mr. Foster supposes, 
but Ter Tholen, At any rate, a ship of that name, with 
two others, sailed for Holland from Batavia under the 
command of Frederik Houtman on Slst January, 1625, 
‘ Caranbrode,’ the erstwhile Dutch chief at Achin (p. 129), 
is probably Nicolaes Casembroot. Perhaps ‘ Chemenique ’ 
(p. 133), ‘ Cemenique * (p. 139) represent Leblfhaman Naik 
(cf. Corp. Dipl, N,I,, pp. 427, 428, et al,). On p. 141, 1. 7, 
* domine ’ should be *domimc8,* (In the Dutch records the 
ministers are always designated ‘ 1)“ ' so-and-so.) 

The derivation of the word ‘ cooly ’ from Koli, the name 
of a tribe in Gujarat, referred to in a footnote on p. 163, 
I consider quite untenable. There is not the least doubt, 
I think, that ‘ cooly ’ is a contracted form of the Tamil 
kuHkk^ran, * hired labourer* (from kuli, ‘hire, wage’). 
The quotations in Hobson- Jiibson under this word are very 
unsatisfactory, the greater number having nothing to do 
with ‘ cooly.* The word ‘ Indaba,* in the last line on p. 171, 
to which Mr. Foster appends in brackets ‘ Mecca ? * may 
perhaps represent ' Judda * (cf. p. 253). 

^Ou p. 228, in a letter from President Fursland and council 
at Batavia to the Surat factory, dated 17th April, 1628, the 
writer^ say: “Wee knowe of noe shipps sente this yeare by 
the Dutch Company from hence for the Redd Sea, but 
certaine freemen of this place [it] is supposed are gone 
.leather with three small phinises, the oomander whereof 
is on Brustons, sometimes Bailive 4of this place. These wee 
make account will make noe scruple to take all they meste 
and can master, be they Quzeratts ot otbeva*' Agatiii 
p« 228, in a letter from' Fremeis Futter at Masuhpataiti to 
Presidcsit Bastell at Surat, dated > 29th Apxil> 1Q28| we 
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read^^^ In the be>^niage of March here arived three 
frigatts under the coinand of Signor Bnisell^ a freeman»Who 
tooke near Tannaearee a Portingall frigatt of St Thoniajr, 
worth by their owne reporte 50,000 ryalls of eight, and sente 
the goodes for Battavia/’ Ah Mr, Foster has not identified 
the commander of thin freebooting expedition, I may point 
out that in the Batavia Dagh-Register for 1624 are 
several references to the subject. Thus we read : — 16 d® 
[January] Tuesday arrived here in the roads Conimandeur 
Bruystens with the yachts of the free burghers named the 
D^mnant and the Rend^vom, [which] had on the way 
in returning from Bengale captured near Tanassery 
a Portuguese navett of 100 lasts coming from S. Thomee, 
going to Tanassery laden with salt and with some 70 to 
80 packages of cloths.’* ‘*18 d®. Thursday came into the 
roads hero the aforesaid prize of Bruystens." Again, under 
12th February : — “ On this date also to the officers and the 
common seamen of the yachts Batavia^ the Diamante the 
Robyn, the Peerl and the frigat the Brook, equipped by 
some burghers of this town under the flag and command of 
S*" Hendrick Bruystens in the years 1622 and 1623 with 
commission against the common enemy, was made tb4 
donation granted per resolution of 5 February 1624, 
which was accepted with great gratitude and contentment 
by both the leaders and the common folk." Under 
25th June Bruystens is referred to as “late bailiff 
\haUioww] and president of the aldermen of this town." 

One of the most curious episodes to be found in this 
volume is that recorded in letters of August to October, 
1628, from which we learn that a baker was employed at 
Broach baking a huge quantity of bread biscuits ' it is 
oaUed later), which, with a corresponding supply of butter, 
was sent down to Surat. This provision was evidently 
mkmdei for the sustenance of the Company's agents when 
they had (as was intended if the Mogul authmdtiee did not 
aepedc to thh English demands) abandoned all the factariei 
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in north-#ijStern India and put to sea. The Dutch 
misunderstood the object of this bread-baking, for in the 
Batavia Dagh-Register for 1624, under date 3rd March, 
among other items of intelligence brought by Dutch ships 
from Surat, we find — “ Further it is understood from the 
advices of vanden Broecke that the English in Suratte gave 
out openly that all their ships would come there from the 
south this year, to which end they had caused to be baked 
in Brotchia over 5,000,000 mamoden [mahmudis* worth] 
of bread, and that they further had bought up all other 
provisions that they could get ; the which appears to agree 
with the rumour that had long ere this beeif current here, 
to wit, that the English would depart with all their people 
and ships for Surat.” By ' the south ' here is meant the 
Malaysian archipelago, in which the Dutch were doing 
their best to make the position of their English rivals 
intolerable. 

The ** Danish shipp which arrived att Plymouth,” spoken 
of on p. 336, was Ove Giedde’s ship, the Elephant, which 
put into Pljrmouth in January, 1622, on her homeward 
voyage. In some of the la^t letters in this volume we 
4*ead of the sale, by Captain Hall, of a small English 
ship, the Prim/roae (which had proved “ a verey bauble,” 
and had nearly been abandoned as unseaworthy), to the 
Khan of Ormus, who was very desirous to have her, for 
a sum which Captain Hall estimates as £1,000 more than 
she was worth ! So the English were in some measure 
revenged on their quondam allies. What the kh&n thought 
of his bargain perhaps the next volume will tell US. 

These letters contain many quaint expressions, such as 
(p. 302), '*At that instant entred upon the stage Achitophell 
Pincbgutt (Sied Alee Ca8see» 1 mean)’’ ; and here and there 
we find a proverb quoted. Of course, there is a rich fund 
of Hobson^Jobscmisms, one of the best being ^^John 
Collebeoke” for Jam Quli Beg (the governor of Surat 
castle). Other interesting words t and expresrions aim 
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< paddy ’ (a very early instance with tia spelling), 

* gyllboate ' (for Arab, jalba), * cowha/ ' coha/ and ' coho 
seeds ’ (coffee), and ' keptt chuckey ’ (kept guard). 

Mr. Foster has in nearly every case succeeded in 
interpreting the extraordinary words that occur here and 
there, some of them due to copyists’ blunders. In a few 
instances, however, I think he is at fault. Thus, the word 
‘ inkist ’ (p. 66) is, I would suggest, a variety of ‘ inquest,* 
with the meaning * in(piir> to fix price * (see New Eng. 
L>ict. 8,v.). Again, ' ransadoes ’ (p 73) is Portuguese 
arnt'iicftadofi, * associates ’ or ‘ messmates.’ And surely 
‘ bout dooa ’ (p. 273) repiesents hahnt dud, and not 
biii dud, as stated in a footnote. 

In the footnote on p. 210 the name of the Portuguese 
ship is given as St. John in place of Sdo Jodo. The bay 
in which she was wrecked, moreover, was not Uelagoa 
Bay, but Algoa Bay, as is evident from the details given 
by Faria y Sousa. 

Under the able editorship of Mr. Foster these volumes 
should prove of the utmost value to the student of the 
history of India in the seventeenth century. 

Donald FERonsoN. \ 


Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylil Norman, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E. By Sir William Lee- 
Warner, K.C.S.I. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

The author himself furnishes the best review of the life 
of the subject of his biography. “ The reader who would 
follow the career of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Norman 
from cradle ip grave must not expect to have his 
imagination kindled by the fiery zeal of a Nicholson, or 
the dominating personality of a Marquis of Dalhousie, or 
of a John Lawrence. Norman was neither a man of 
eftraordinary genius nor a 'born king/ as the citisens 
J.R.A.8. 1968. 76 
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of Calcutta styled their great proconsul, Lord Dalhousie. 
Nor, again, did he draw to himself the hearts of men with 
the tenderness and love which Henry Lawrence inspired. 
No burning controversy surrounds his name, fanning into 
flame the party conflicts and jealousies of a past generation, 
which current literature will not allow to die out. His 
career was very remarkable rather than brilliant. He was 
endowed with a combination of many of the qualities 
which led the great men mentioned above to eminence. 
He possessed the nerve of Nicholson, the industry of 
Dalhousie, the high purpose of John Lawrence, and a 
gentleness which won the hearts of men if it did not 
succeed in attracting the full measure of love given to 
Henry Lawrence. But all his qualities and capacities 
were tempered by modesty. His claim upon the attention 
of his fellow-countrymen rests upon his achievement of 
the highest honors gained by the force of moral charactei 
without those advantages of wealth interest, and social 
position by which others mount to exalted places , . . 
The son of an enterprising but not too fortunate a 
merchant, with no powerful relatives to advance his 
interests, without any special equipment as regards a liberal 
education — for he had not even the opportunities of study 
which Addiscombe College afforded — Norman at the age 
of seventeen, was appointed on March 1, 1844, an officer 
of infantry on the Bengal Establishment of the East India 
Company, and almost immediately began to attract the 
notice of his superiors and the affection of his comrades. 
A passionate desire to serve the Crown either in the Navy, 
for which he was in many ways well adapted, or in the 
Army, for whidx it was feared that his slight build luig^t 
prove a diaqualifleation, a taste i^r reading and aequiriug 
knowledge which compensated for the lack of scholarly 
training, a remarkable memoiy, a winning mode^ end 
cheerful courage that earned for him the nick>*name of 
Hhe Smiler* on the exposed and shot«riddled ridg^ 
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Delhi, an unflinching devotion to duty, and a rtrong belief 
in spiritual power — ^these were the moral qualities which 
overcame all obstacles, and in the long run gave him 
assured claim to the highest offices in the gift of the 
Crown/’ 

General A. Roberts^ the father of Lord Roberts, under 
whom Norman held his first high staff office, wrote thus to 
him : Your great local knowh^dge and talent for detail 
and all office duties, combined with your suavity of 
manner, so essential in a public officer, rendered my 
command one of comparative ease and confidence even in 
times of excitement/’ 

And now, fifty-four years afterwards, the son, Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, furnishes an estimate of his lifelong 
friend — “ Henry Norman possessed in a remarkable degree 
three great qualities. The first of these, which is commonly 
found in eminent men of all professions, was a natural 
liking and aptitude for work . . . His next peculiar gift 
was an extraordinary memory . . . Norman possessed 
sound soldierly instincts. He never spared any trouble, 
and mastered thoroughly whatever he had to do. When- 
ever there was fighting or alarm [he is referring to the 
siege of Delhi] he was at once on the spot.” Lord Roberts 
expresses his regret that after the Mutiny Norman’s 
career took him to the Military Secretariat, and the Army 
lost one who had given every promise of military capacity,” 
and states his belief in Norman’s possession of many 
of the qualities needed in a great soldier.” It is a poor 
business criticising, and the warmth of friendship is better 
than the coldness of the critical spirit. But the critic hae 
to criticifle, and to do so honestly. There is nothing tp 
settle discussionB of the might have been. Thei« is 
nothing to be said about the undone but that it was not 
dcme. There is nothing certain about the mute, inglorious 
Miltons but the two epithets. They people the churchyards 
very thsekly. But we have honeetly to state that neiHier 
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this book nor any former knowledge induces in us the 
belief that Norman could ever ha^e become a great 
commander, a great soldier. He had not the powers 
needed. He had a nature the reverse of that needed. He 
was not made of stern enough stuff. He does not kindle 
the imagination like Nicholson and John Lawrence, nor 
had he any of their qualities in the same measure as they. 
He was not so fierce and terrible. He was cast in a gentler 
mould. He was of a different order. He was not of their 
stature. Norman himself knew exactly what he wanted : 
he strove for it and got it and kept it. It is said that 
“ his qualities and capacities were tempered ty modesty,” 
that is, we presume, lessened of their full force by its 
action. One had occasion to think a good deal about this 
quality of modesty in connection with public life in India. 
We found it of three kinds — the natural, the enforced, the 
assumed. Under our system of education great numbers 
of boys and young men are gathered together in our 
schools and universities, and among them any display of 
personal superiority, of boaatfulness or hauteur, of brag or 
‘ side * is strongly resented and forcibly repressed ; modesty 
is enforced. Or it may be assumed as a useful and admired 
grace, to win good-will, to ward off the resentment ever 
ready to strike, the malignity ever eager for exercise. 
There were circumstances in the beginning of Norman’s 
career, his entry into the service through what those who 
had come into it through the gate of Addiscombe would 
term “the back door,” his lack of “social position,” as 
pointed out by bis biographer, which it might seem would 
make the assumption of this quality needful to him. Bat 
it continued to be Norman's most conspicuous quality uU 
through ‘ his life, that and his gentleness. In 1859 
Sir William Mansfield wrote of him — ** he is as unassuming 
and agreeable as he is intelligent and distinguished With 
reference to his Governorship of Jamaica (1883^» it was 
written of him — ** In Sir Hexuy Nf>niian 1 was impireesed 
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by hift wide practical knowledge, his great memory for 
details, his modesty, and his never-failing good tamper/* 
With regard to his Governorship of Queensland (1889-95), 
it is remarked that his " modesty was that which served 
him best in Queensland/' The grace was native in him. 
We may be permitted, because of the importance of 
recognition of the fact, to stc]) aside for a moment to point 
out that in India, native India, tlie attitude towards this 
(|uality is the very reverse of our own There in all things, 
in literature, ai-t, religion, bt‘lia\ iour, prevails the immodesty 
of the savage state, of the lowei* grades of civilisation. 
There is displayed a monstrous self-esteem, an egregious 
vanity, a self-sufficiency colossal, gigantic, titanic. We^who 
were in a position to know, hold that among the causes of 
the Indian Mutiny no minor place should be given to the 
self-sufficiency, the sense of self-importance, the braggadocio 
spirit of the sepoys of the Army of Bengal. In the 
Brahmin sepoy the arrogance of the priest and the soldier 
were combined and carried to a supreme height. Vanity 
is a chief moving force in the present unrest in India, 
vanity has large display in all associations for assassination 
and murder — there is no superiority like that of killing. 

We think all biographers have a tendency not to let 
their thoughts dwell so much on the earliest periods in 
the lives of men w^ho have risen to eminence as on the 
subsequent more swelling periods ; the first are held 
derogatory. Thus we have never seen mention of the fact 
that Lotd Wolseley began life as a civil engineer. And 
yet the practical knowledge. he so acquired stood him in 
good stead in the Quarter-Master General's Deportment 
of the Army. Civil-engineering is held of no account 
socially. 

So here. Sir William Lee-Womer says, as above, theA 
Kerman's claim upon the attention of his fello#- 
Countxymen " is that he achieved high honours without 
uhy advantages of wealth, interest, social position^ Oi 
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education ; it was to his credit that he did so well without 
**any special equipment as regards a liberal education.” 
But a thoughtful consideration of the facts registered in 
the book itself show that his education in small private 
schools, and no doubt of the kind termed commercial, the 
association with his father, the trader, the man of business 
in Calcutta, the work done in his office, were of essential 
help to Norman in his career — determined the course of it. 

General Roberts, in his commendation given above, 
makes mention of his talent for detail and all office 
duties,” as well as of his “ suavity of manner.” It was that 
early training, together with natural aptiti^de* which 
enabled Norman after no long experience in the depart- 
ment to hold with marked success the high position of 
Adjutant-General in the camp before Delhi. He was 
essentially an office man, a man of business. When he 
was appointed a member of the Council of India he, “ with 
his usual accuracy of detail,” recorded in his ‘ log ' or 
diary that in the year he had “attended forty-one meetings 
of Council, 137 meetings of Committees, and spent 244 
days in the office.” 

The biography consists of 310 pages: of these 50 contain 
the record of his services outside India, covering the period 
frmn 1878 to 1904, the year of his death ; the period from 
1862 to 1878, which was the time in which he occupied his 
highest posts in India and took a share in the administration 
of ihe land, occupies but 23 pages ; the first period of his 
servioe, of lower-grade service, extending from 1844, the 
year of his joining the service, to 1857, occupies, roundiy, 
50 pagesw The above divisions contain 128 pages and 
56 years of service, and the whole service being 80 yearSi 
the total of pages 810, we have 5 yeafs occupying 187 pages, 
more than half the book : that was the Indian Mutiny* 
And of those 187 pages 120 are ooeuined witili the taeofd 
of the events of 8^ months only : that was the aiag^ of 
Delhi. The laigenesa of the record reflets the lavgeeeaa of 
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ths oceurrence. The siege of Delhi was the supieme event 
in the life of Norman. Its long-drawn three months and 
a half» that time of dire anxiety and hardship and peril, 
formed the refulgent period of his existence, which he 
looked back to on his deathbed as his time of best service. 

The reorganisation of the army broken by the Mutiny, 
the amalgamation of the forces of the vanished King- 
Company with those of the Crown, was the task which 
mainly occupied Norman during the time — 1862 to 
1878 — of his connection with the supreme (Government 
in India. It is the administrative measure with which 
his name is chiefly connected — advantageously or dis- 
advantageously. Lord Roberts declared, in an eulogium, 
that to Norman it was due '' that that army was put upon 
its present satisfactory footing.'* But the result of his 
measures has not been considered satisfactory by less 
friendly critics. Their wisdom is being challenged at this 
day, their evil results pointed out. They provoked the 
most bitter animosity and hostility. Letters, piteous or 
furious, from his own brother-officers poured in upon 
Norman. His measures and his motives were denounced 
in the public press. There could not but be injury to the 
officers and men of the derelict army, injury to their 
interests, injury to their feelings, never sufficiently taken 
into account. The working of the new system produced 
a clogging of the machine, and Sir William Lee-Womer 
himself tells us that many of those first arrangements 
“ have been swept away." He deals with the matter in 
his usual calm, judicial way. He accepts and makes much 
of Lord Roberts' eulogy, but in view of the many proved 
imperfections of the scheme of reconstruction he associates 
others with Norman in it. Norman was a worker of great 
schemes, not a constructor. 

His quite unrivalled memory," ** his astonishing mastmy 
id detail/’ his modesty, his ** cautions judgmenV' his 
^^dndefatii^ble industry/’ these were the qualities dwelt Ofi 
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by the supreme officer of State, by the Viceroy, on the 
occasion of his departure from India in 1877. And one 
who was closely associated with him in an enquiry among 
the West India islands twenty years afterwards speaks of 
him as “ high-minded, unselfish, kind-hearted.” 

The life of Sir Henry Norman was one of continued 
service, and ever as in the great task-master’s eye.” 

The memoir is a very good one, both in scope and 
construction. Both as regards what it puts in and what it 
keeps out it is a work of art. It is written with a high 
appreciation and admiration of the subject of it, and yet 
honestly, in a calm, judicial spirit. The style is excellent. 
Sir William Lee- Warner has done his work \ ery well. 

R. E. P. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Vols. II and III, By H. Nelson Wright. Oxford, 
1907-8. 

A notice of the first volume of this Catalogue, comprising 
the coins other than the Musalrnan series, was given in the 
Journal of last year (p. 472). These two volumes have 
appeared since then, and the Trustees of the Museum are 
to be again congratulated on the excellencjf of the work 
done by the author they were fortunate enough to secure 
for editing the Musalrnan series, and Mr. Nelson Wright 
himself, as well as his readers, must be pleased with the 
way the books have been produced. 

VoL ii deals in part 1 with the coins of the Sultans of 
Behli, and in part 2 with coins of other Musalrnan rulers 
in India contemporary with them. 

Pmt 1 begins with an IntxoduatiOn containing a concise 
account of the coinage of the Sultans from Muhammad 
bin Sam (a.h. 589) to Sikandar Shah Sun (aH 
followed by genealogical trees of the six dynasttes of tha 
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Sultans. The catalogue of the collection in th«i Museum 
follows, the coins, 899 specimens, being well deriijiibed, with 
references given to former accounts of them by Thomas,' 
Rodgers, and others, with in some cases revised readilMS^ 
and attributions, as, for example, it may be noted that 
Nos. 112-15 on p. 28, attributed by Thomas to Aram 
Sliah, are now shown to belong to Bahram Shah, a reading 
which has since been confirmed by Mr. Longworth Dames, 
who published a coin of Aram Shah in his article on the 
mint of Kuraman in tlie Journal of this year (p. 406). 
Nos. 817, 818 have the coiTection made in the description 
of them whicli was proposed by Colonel Shepherd in the 
J.A.S.B. with regard to what was taken to be a blundered 
LyjJl, now accepted as as it undoubtedly should be, 

for tht* same word is on one of the Balimani series, and 
unmistakable there. The mint name on No. 82 was read 
by Tliomas as for in this Catalogue as 

for and by Mr. Longworth Dames in the above - 

quoted article as Comparison with later coins of 

Multan corroborates the reading here given. No. 106 rw,, 
read Rodgers (J,A.S.B., 1894) as ^lai, and attributed 
by him to Qutbu-d-din Ailmk, is now read by Mr. Wright 
as in inverted letters. The mint town of the coin 

No. 38 of Altamsh is still left uncertain. Rodgers read it 
as Qhor, Hoernle suggested Lakhnauti, Mr. Wright has 
(0 , By the figure on plate i it seems rather 

with a dot over the first letter, and perhaps, as Von 
Zambaur proposes in his careful review of this volume in 
the NvmismatiBche Zeitachrift, 1908, Band i, Nagor in 
Bajputana is the place intended. 

Part 2, sec;, i, gives an excellent account of the kings 
d! Bengal and their coinage by Sir James Bourdillon. The 
xles^ption of the 240 specimens in the Museum is the beet 
and fuUest account we have yet had of this remaritaUe 
attieei curious as it is in pattern, lettering, and titles^ 
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it are comprised nearly, if not all, the coins previonsly 
described in the B.M. Catalogue, and in papers in the 
J.A.S.B. and Jov/mal Asiatique. Sec. ii, contemporaries 
of the early Sultans ; sec. iii, Kashmir ; sec. iv, Bahmani ; 
sec. V, Jaunpur ; sec. vi, Gujarat ; sec. vii, Malwa, present 
nothing remarkable. Most of these series have been lately 
more fully described by other writers. Appendices of 
Hijra dates, mint towns, glossary of titles, and a good map 
of India illustrating the mints of the Muhammadan rulers, 
complete the volume, which is illustrated by 25 plates. 

Vol. iii, a book of 360 pages and 22 plates, is entirely 
taken up with the coinage of the Mughal elnperors of 
Dehli. 

The introduction of 82 pages is an especial and com- 
mendable feature of the book, as it gives under the heading 
of each mint town its situation, the periods during which 
the mints were used, the number of coins in the collection 
struck at it by each emperor, the honorific epithets of the 
town and the peculiarities of the pieces issued at it, and 
the couplets upon the coins. Some additions to and 
variations in the list of mint towns given in ** The Manual 
of Musalman Numismatics ” are made. Ausa in Bidar 
district, Bahraich in Oudh, Burhanabad, probably near 
Ahmadnagar in the Dekhan, Bairath in Bajputana, and 
Furbandar in Kathiawar are added. Mirath, the author 
thinks, should be rather read Mirtha, a fortress near Ajmir. 
Mustafabad is identified as Rampur, Nusratabad as 
Dharwar, Qokulgarh is located in Mewar on the borders of 
Bikanir, Zafarabad is considered to be Bidar rather than 
the town of that name in the North-West Provinees, and 
Zafamagar a town south of Ahmadnagar, and not a name 
for FatbabadL Good reasons are given for these changes. 
Of the couplets ; the one attributed in the Catalogue 
to Nikuriyar, in error, as was pointed out Hr« Jrrine 
in 1899« is righUy altered to be one oi Muhammad Shiph* 
The couplet on the interesting coin of iShah AlAm Bahadur 
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Shah, struck at Tatta with the name of Muassam on it, 
should be noticed — 

2fL&jlj ^UxLrf ^\j iLmi 

and also the ones on the half-rupee of Jahangir from the 
Kabul mint — 

jLuiJl j j jU Amm^ 

and on the Akbarnagar rupee of the same emperor — 

JlLiiil ^ ^ -tT 

and an improved and probably correct rendering of 
Ibrahim’s couplet — 

^*dAi A^ 

It may be observed that throughout the book the author 
gives Shah Alam I as the short title of the successor of 
Aurangzib instead of Bahadur Shah, as he is usually styled 
in numismatic and other books. It may be correct to do 
so, but it is inconvenient, and a change which is liable to 
cause confusion. 

Regarding the coins of Akbar, the author gives reasons 
for thinking that the 'Alif ’ coins were issued before the 
year 1000 of the Hijra, and began to be so about the year 
987, when Akbar probably promulgated his designs for 
a new era. 

It is often a question whether a coin struck in a native 
State of India during the reigns of the last three or four 
emperors should be included in the Imperial coinage, for 
mauy were struck of the patterns of Shah Alam and 
Ifohammad Shah by local Bigas,both during the life of the 
emperor and after his death, without, in smne caaea, much 
regard to ihe date and regnal yeara The rule uamlly 
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followed is that mentioned in the B.M. Catalogue, Mughal 
Emperors, p. cviii, viz. to class under Imperial all those 
coins having the emperor’s name, which have also legible 
mints and consistent dates (i.e. dates in which the regnal 
and Hijra years are in accord). But there are always 
doubtful cases, such, for instance, as coins issued from the 
many mints under Mahratta rule, named in Mr. Banade’s 
paper “ Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule ” 
(Journal Bombay Branch R.A.S., vol. xx). 

It may be useful to add a few notes on some of the later 
coins in this Catalogue, made partly from an old notebook 
of J. Prinsep and partly from information gathered in 
Western India. No. 2080 is the Nagpur rupee of Prinsep, 
known in the bazars as ‘Bhonsle,’ and was a common 
currency in Nagpur and Kampti fifty years ago, but the 
word ‘ Surat ’ in full on this specimen is a surprise. 
No. 2122 is the ‘New Nagpur’ of Prinsep’s list, but the 
name ‘ Katak ’ on it contradicts that so far as regards the 
mint tori’ll, but the coin was probably issued during the time 
when Katak was held by the Bhonsle Rajah after capture 
by the Mahrattas. No. 2257 appears to be a Bikanir 
State coin, the top line of rev, being the coiled snake with 
raised head, and ^ of instead of ? U.^ (Webb, 

plate vi) ; the mint mark confirms this. It is marked 
‘ Sardhana * by Prinsep. No. 2449 is figured in Webb 
(plate vii) as a coin of Khetri, but without the lin€^ 
containing the mint name. Was the name Muzaffagarh 
given to Khetri at any time ? No. 2485 is marked by 
Prinsep as ‘ Fursee,’ presumably from ^ , Hind. ; the place 
of mintage is not known. No. 2486 Prinsep figures as 
k coin of Kishangarh ; it is probably the coin of that 
State described by Webb (tfa li p. 68), but not figured 
by him. No. 2487 is attributed by Prinsep and also by 
Hoemle (J.A-S.B., 1897, p. 267) to the Orcha or Tehri 
State in Bandelkhand; bas been reid on one 

specimen. 
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There are good appendices of chronological index, note 
on the Ilahi era of Akbar, tables of ornaments or mint 
marks, and map. 

The arrangement of the matter in the Catalogues is 
admirable, and the editing has been most carefully done. 
A word of praise should be added of the printing, the 
plates, and especially the Arabic type. 

(). CODRINOTON. 


Ausoewahlte Erzahlungen aus Hemacandra’s Pari- 
si‘?TAPARVAN. Translated into German by JOHANNES 
Hertel Leipzig, 1 908. (Bibliothek morgenlandischef 
Erzahler, Band i ) 

In this interesting book Di Hertel, whose numerous 
writings on the Paiicatantia have established his position 
as one of the highest authorities on the Indian fable 
literature, translates the fables found in the Paridista- 
parvan of the Jaina, Hemacandra, an appendix to that 
remarkably dreary work, the TrisaBtifialak&puruBacarita. 
He is to be congratulated on the choice of subject, for 
the fables are quite worth being made known to the 
student of literature. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Dr. Hertel has accomplished very satisfactorily the work 
of translation. He apologises for the inevitable inability 
of a translator of an Indian Kavya to do justice to the 
form of the original, but the apology is not in plane. ^ 
The simplicity of his prose version is really much more ’ 
appropriate to the subject-matter of the poem than the 
elaborate plays on words and the similes of the orthodox 
EAvya style, which in the original are incongruously 
blended with proverbial phrases and popular expreasioUa 
Semacandra cannot be compared as a literary artist with 
Phaedrus or Babrius ; he does not even tak^ trouble to 
retnove the most obvious inconsistencies in the Uarrai^vei 
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On one or two points exception may perhaps be taken to 
the renderings adopted by Dr. Hertel. In iii, 78, he sees^ 
(p. 236) a reference ^ the crow which dressed itself up in 
a peacock’s feathers, a fable known to Phiedrus^ and 
Babrius,^ and Dr. R. Schmidt^ has accepted this view. 
The suggestion would be very interesting if correct, as the 
Yiord mayuravya7)t8aJca, which Dr. Hertel renders as ‘false 
peacock,* occurs in Panini, ii, 1, 72, and thus we would have 
a striking instance of the importation into Greece of an 
Indian fable. But Professor Jacobi ^ has conclusively shown 
that this cannot be the sense, and that the real meaning is 
a ‘ peacock used as a decoy,* or more generally ‘ traitor,* 
the sense known to Patafljali, for Hemacandra, in the 
commentary to his Kavytou^asana, recognises that the 
compound means Tnayura eva vyarfimkaht ‘ the peacock is 
the betrayer,* and Vardhamana (a.d. 1140) expressly 
explains the expression as it occurs in the Gai^a in 
this sense. 

Again, in ii, 317, Dr. Hertel renders" arthamdteva as 
‘ like the mother of Artha,* and refers to the fact that in 
the Bhagavata Furana, iv, 1, 51, Artha is personified as the 
son of Dharma and Buddhi. The suggestion is ingenious, 
but hardly convincing; in fact, the reference is rather 
far-fetched, and, at any rate, the objection he advances to 
BOhtlingk’s rendering, ‘eine Mutter mit Eutreffendem 
Namen/ viz. that the following iva renders it impossible, 
is clearly inadequate,^ for the use of iva to qualify any 
quasi-metaphorical expression is common from the Vedic 
literature onwards, iva and eva being hardly distinguishable 

> Ct Wi. 118-18. » i, 8. 

* hcxii. 

« ixu, lie. 

* m, 85M0. 

* Of. also txii, 362. 

In any oase, St in ol^iotts that no stress can fee laid on a dktinOtiiHi of 

and Sn MSS. 
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in this sense.' Or, again, the suggested reading in iii, 124 
(p. 267) of tilaudaTiadibhilf for Hlodanildibhi^ ignores 
the fact that the Sandhi o in tlie case^^of odana is regularly 
used in the later literature, and occurs even in some 
Sutra texts.2 

In connection with his translation Dr. Hertel has 
published in the Z. JD.il/. (?., Ixii, 861-9, contributions to 
the lexica from the Pari^istaparvan. He points out rightly 
that the use of doluida in i, 246, and elsewhere, is not fully 
covered by the definition in Bohtlingk’s Dictionary. The 
word, indeed, has hardly received satisfactory treatment 
even in the new edition of Monier-Williams* Dictionary. 
The sense mriiskdradnivya attributed to it by the 
S^abdariiava may well be recognised in the Meghadfitai 77 ; 
and in the Ratnavali (p. 297, 1. 32, ed. Cappeller), in the 
words adlaktL8vnimaiiijanaHadoJialo7ii ttikkJiia, dohala 
cannot well mean anything but ' the mode of satisfying the 
craving,* which may also be the sense in the Meghad&ta* 

Dr. Hertel has increased the practical value of his 
translation by a short introduction on the Jaina religion, 
based on Blihler and Jacobi’s writings, and by a large 
number of literary references to parallel versions of the 
fables related. It may be convenient to note that on 
pp. 242 seq. he gives a translation of the first of the two 
tales of Sakuni and Hakatara, which are found in two 
MSS. of the Hitopade^a — one in the Bodleian (MS. Wilson, 
841)— and which have been published by himself in the 
ZMM.O., Iv, 489 seq. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 

> For 9gvedio examples of the use, wrongly called * late ’ by Schefte- 
lowita (2)^8 ApeJcryphen des Rgvtda^ p. 79), cf. Oldenberg, Z»D*M,0,t Ixi, 
92S. The use is very common in the ^tapatha Brfthmaia, and the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, iii, 2, 6, has vo^^kmanain ivopoikUttmUi, while 
t||e parallel SftAkhftyana Aranyaka, viii, 10, has wodAharatl 

Both the Pet. Lexx. and Monier-Williams recognise this use. 

• See WaokemageL AMnd, Chramm,, i, 820. 
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The Rise of Man. By Colonel C. R. Conder, LL.D., 
M.R.A.S. London : John Murray, 1908. 

If we were to characterise this work in ‘a single 
sentence, we should say that it is an impressionists view 
of general history, and that many of the writer’s 
impressions are not ours. Colonel Conder claims to treat 
his subject in a scientific manner ; he is never tired of 
saying that modern views of history are entirely different 
from the ancient ; and yet, if we omit those portions 
of the work which deal with philology or recent archsBo- 
logical explorations, we are more reminded Bossuet’s 
Hiatoire Univeraelle and similar works than of anything 
recent. Colonel Conder has had a scientific training ; 
he is an explorer, a philologist, and an archaeologist ; and 
when he talks of Syria and Mesopotamia, of the Accadians 
Babylonians and Jews, or of the Bedouin or the Turkish 
Empire, he is always instructive, and usually at his best. 
Not that he is entirely ‘ according to Cocker ’ even here ; 
his transliterations and his dates are not always those 
which Mr. King has accustomed us to; witness the date he 
assigns to ^lammurabi (2139-2094 B.C., p. 90) ; but he is 
entitled to speak on such subjects with tlie authority 
of a master, and we must respect his opinion even if 
we do not agree with it. So also in his dealings with 
the Moslem world. His picture of the Palestinian peasants 
haunted by the dread of ghosts and jinns is drawn from 
the life (pp. 3 and 4), and his account of Islam as 
a religion is full of the sympathy bom of aetual contact. 

On the other hand, Colonel Conder has many prejudices. 
,He has a great objection to philosophy ; the man who 
invented ffce lens did more for the world than Plafo has 
done, and the Idealists " confuse th® existence of realities 
with the existence of our perception of realities.” He is 
a good Bible Christian and a hater of priertoraft 
is a philologist, and philology supplits him with the hey 
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lies 


to the original habitat of man, whieh he locaites in the 
barren mountains of Armenia; he will have nothing to 
do with anthropology in determining questions o{ race 
or of primitive religion. Lastly, he is an Orientalist, 
and everywhere exalts the great Oriental empires at the 
expense of the Western ones. His predilections show 
themselves even in little things. Thus he depreciates 
S. Sophia, the ch^f d*a*uvre of Justinian, because it is 
Byzantine, and lauds the Dome of the Rock, a beautiful 
but minor Byzantine work, because it was erected by 
order of a Caliph. His utter failure to understand the 
work of Rome and of the Roman Empire would alone 
suffice in our opinion to put him out of court as a 
historian of mankind. 

The author states at the outset that his object is to 
trace the purpose which underlies the social history of 
man, in other words, despite his dislike of philosophy, 
he starts with a metaphysical conception, the belief in 
final causes. With this wc have no quarrel; but as 
Colonel Conder professes to be engaged in a scientific 
work, we demand that it should be treated scientifically. 
Many devout believers, like the late Bishop Stubbs and 
Professor Laurent, have held the same belief, and yet 
have denied that a science of history is possible. On 
the other hand, a recent scientific work, while discarding 
final causes altogether, professes to show that man is 
the half-way house between the perishing brute and 
immortality. Some men — ^for instance, members of the 
Royal Society, Professors, possibly literary men, and so 
forth — -have a fair chance of becoming immortals ; the 
savage eertainly has none. The poets are prophets, and 
in this matter Browning sixty years ago anticipated the 
However, to return. Colonel Conder, having 
started with his thesis, a thesis which we ourselves 
aocqit, ought at least to have referred to the difficulties 
whMi lie in the way of scientific proof ; the great part 
1908. 77 
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which personality and what we call chance play in the 
ordering of events, and the impossibility of verification 
or prediction. ^ A *^till greater defect is that we are 
nowhere told this purpose is. We are vaguely 

assured that natural causes — causes over which man 
had no control — brought about the great changes which 
resulted in the spread of knowledge and in the taming of 
wild tribes,” a statement which is only partially true 
We are further told that “ the Christianity fitted to 
'overcome the world* cannot be that of the dark ages 
or of the stormy days of Reformation. It cannot even be 
that of the Fathers or of the Apostles, thou^i it will be 
that of Saint Francis and of Penn,** a statement which 
the opponents of the Cowper-Temple clause would dispute. 
The Dean of Westminster once said that every historian 
was of necessity an optimist ; this is also Colonel Conder h 
opinion and the opinion of most Englishmen; but we 
have still to take into account the pessimism of French 
writers and of the jin dw sUcle literature. If we add two 
statements incidentally made, tt^e first that differentiation 
is the necessary antecedent of a liigher unity, an idea 
BO magnificently tieated by Hegel in his epoch-making 
Philosophy of History, the second that; the main duty 
of the individual is to transmit its experience (not its 
personality) to its offspring, a physiological idea, we have 
the sum-total, so far as we can gather, of Colonel Oonder*s 
teaching regarding the main object of his book. We 
hardly required 350 pages to prove such vague truifims 
and generalities. 

In truth the value of the work lies neither in its science 
AXK its phitoBophy. We have neither a study of institutions^ 
or demonsttation by Hhb comparaMve methods or mtiym 
of religious l^ychology, or a study of environment, or any 
of those ttungs to which recent writers have ancm^tomed 
us. We have a readaUe and lively, although partial^ 
sketch of genetid history, oeessionslly iUus^iillted by 
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special knowledge, but often disfigured by dogmatic 
pronouncements on very disputable matters. Colonel 
Conder*8 dogmatism is disconcerting* tvejf when we are 
inclined to agree with him, as we oitvm* are. Of course, 
the temptation to dogmatise must be great when one 
has to discuss everything in human history from neolithic 
skulls to Professor Cheyne’^t latest opinions, and that 
within the compass of 350 pages We are only thankful 
that he did not begin his history of mankind, like a good 
friend of ours, with the nebular theory. We grant all 
this, and still — and still — we could have wished that 
Colonel Conder’s statements were less rash, his pro- 
nouncements less dogmatic. 

The general reader, however, will find in the work much 
that is entertaining, and some things which are probably 
new to him. Excluding a brief introduction, the book falh 
into two parts. The first part, of about 150 pages, is 
devoted, half of it to a study of early man, his original 
habitat, the origin of race, and the prehistoric migrations, 
the other half to a general history of civilisation from the 
time of Qudea of Tell Loh, say 2800 B.C., down to the 
present time, special attention being paid to the history of 
the Asiatic mon^hies, ancient and mediaeval. The second 
part, of about 200 pages, is taken up with the histoiy of 
religion, commencing with animism and magic and 
culminating in a history of Christianity. In this part we 
have an elaborate argument for the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch, since Colonel Conder, like a good many 
archaeologists, belongs to the conservative school of Biblical 
critics. Banging over such a multitude of subjects, the 
specialist will cry halt at many a passage. For instance, 
since one«^qiiariber of the work is devoted to early man, wu 
fidiould^have thought that an account of the numerous 
centres of prehistoric civilisation would have formed a 
fitter introd^tion to the main business U the book thnn 
splecvilatit^e questipns about primitive man, df whbm me 
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know nothing, or questions of the origin of race, whioh^ 
pcLce Colonel Conder, cannot be settled by philology. Some 
such account shoiilil cei*tainly have been included, since the 
continuity of histoiy is the theme which Colonel Conder 
had to illustrate, and a study of the prehistoric civilisations 
is the obvious starting-point. He devotes a good deal of 
space, it is true, to the early migrations of men, but most 
of what he says is founded upon philological speculations, 
and therefore, in our opinion, upon a very insecure basis. 
On the other hand, there is a mass of archasological and 
ethnological evidence regarding the condition and distribu- 
tion of prehistoric men in Europe, Asia, and iCbrth Africa 
which should have been utilised. Colonel Conder’s account 
of the neolithic skulls and skeletons of France, Belgium, 
and Italy, excellent in its way, is the least part of the 
matter. Again, when we come to recorded history, we 
miss any clear conception of what civilisation means, and 
what we are to look for as proved. There is no attempt 
to show the exact value of each stage of civilisation, its 
special characteristics, or its contribution to the permanent 
possessions of mankind. Moreover, we doubt whether the 
religious aspect of any civilisation can be properly realised 
apart from its social stioicture in constructing any true 
conception of the past. But the field which Colonel 
Conder’s work opens up is so large that it is necessary to 
resist temptation. Only two little trifles we would note. 
Why does Colonel Conder say that Iberians from Spain 
were reptdaed by the Silures in Cornwall ” (p. 68) ? In 
his note he quotes Tacitus, and Tacitus says that the 
Silures settled in Cornwall. Iberos veteres tr^jecisse 
^easque sedes occupasse fidem faoiunt” Again, why does 
he make the English take ** Belhi^^during the seven years’ 
war ” (p. X49) ? We suppose that Colonel Oew^r is 
referring to the battle of Buxar, but it was a long step 
from Buxar to Delhi. A truce, however, to our oritarisniB 
and our questions. If we Were htteinpt{nig the satae task» 
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we would doubtless say much that is equally questionable. 
We therefore end where we began. The book is the work 
of an impressionist, but it is one which general reader 
can thoroughly enjoy. 

J. Kennedy. 


Semitisch UND Indogermanis(’h Von Hermann Moller, 
ordentlicher Professor an d<‘i Universitkt Kopenhagen. 
H. Hagerup, 1907. 

This is the work of one who has tried honestly to show, 
and not without success, not only tliat there is connection 
between the Semitic and Indogermanic languages, but 
also to giv’^e a detailed exposition of the laws which 
govern the phonology of these two groups. The present 
part deals with the consonants, and whatever may be 
the opinion of the reader with regard to tlie success of 
the comparisons, the author will doubtless receive the 
thanks of all those interested in the study for placing 
the matter so fully before them. Even if we eliminate 
those comparisons which are necessarily the result of 
chance, we get in this section of the work, which contains 
nearly 400 pages, an amount of material which proves 
an exceedingly close connection at some early period which 
it is now difficult to estimate. 

Under the examples for r (§ 3) we find the well-known 
oomparisons of the Heb. eresy Assyr, (r^iiUy with ‘ earth/ 
from an original Indogermanic er\ the Latin eomu with 
the Heb* qeren, as well as such things as the connection 
of the Arab, reduplicate tartaray the Assyr, tararv,, with 
the Gk. rmprapl^y Lat. terreo ; the Heb. qereb, Ajemyr. 
Mm (lov qirbu), the Gk. 'part oi the body/ 

‘young/ etc* It is also pointed out that there are rooto 
in which the Semitic r is represented by I in Indogenn*^ 
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especially after labials, as in p-r~, ‘to be full/ in which 
(^e Arab, u-f-r-, ‘to be or become full/ etc., as well as 
the Heb. panf, according to Barth, from p-r-^-, ' to be 
numerous’ (distinct from ‘to bring forth fruit/ 

which is the Indogerm. p-l-y,-, ‘much’), are compared. 

Another series is seen in d-r-, ‘vian tarere, treten,’ 
lengthened to d-r-kf, the Heb. derek, ‘ way, road,’ with 
which the author compares the Latin tero, ‘reibe’>‘ betrete.’ 
Lengthened with d, it is the English tread {trudge, if 
that be not a secondary formation, would be nearer). 
Connected with the original and pre-Indogermanjc p-r-g^-, 
the author quotes the Gk. ir^X.e«ws, ‘ ax,’ the AssJ^r. pilaqqu; 
and in g\-r-, ‘ to swallow/ ‘ throat/ he sees the Heb. guron, 
‘ throat, neck/ whilst the reduplicate Arab, gargara, ‘ he 
swaUowed,’ reminds one of ‘gargle,’ generally derived 
from the Fr. gorge, but possibly imitative, and connected 
with the Fr. gargariaer, Lat. gargarizare. As is to 
be expected, otlier comparisons are less obvious, as the 
Heb. qerali, ‘ice, hail, cold,’ which the author compares, 
by a change from r to I, with gla in the Latin glades 
(Lath, gil-mmis, ‘ violent cold '). The original root is 
described as being o*.r-it-, lengthened from ‘ to be 
cold, to freeze.’ 

Though here and there the etymologies may be regarded 
as uncertain, and by some as ‘even forced, there is no 
doubt that it adds much to our knowledge, and is in 
all probability as thorough a work as can at present 
be produced upcm an exceedingly interesting branch of 
philology. The author knows the literature of the nibject 
well, and often quotes his predecessor in the thp 
Assyriologist, Friedrich Helitasch. 


T. 0. PiMcam 
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A Plan for a Uniform Scientific Record or THE 
Languages of Savages. Applied to the Languages 
of the Andamanese and Nicobareae, By Sir RlCHARD 
C. Temple. Reprinted froni the Indian Antiqucury. 
Bombay : Bombay Education Society’s Press, 1908* 

The title of this work sufficiently explains its scope and 
contents . of the 106 pages wliicli it amounts to in aU| 
the first twenty-three are devoted to the exposition of 
the author’s plan for a systematic universal scheme of 
grammar ; the thirty-five following contain a grammar 
of Andamanese (with special leference to the speech of 
the Bea tribe) , and the remaining fdrty-eight comprise 
a grammar of Nicobarese (with special reference to' the 
Central dialect of that language), both on the lines of the 
projected plan. 

It would require a very intimate acquaintance with 
these two languages (such an ac(iuaiiitance as the author 
possesses, but very few other Europeans share) to give 
an adequate estimate of the succe.ss of the application of 
his principles. So far as a mere outsider can judg^* his 
exposition gives a very clear view of two difficult forms 
of speech, one of which (the Andamanese) is most peculiar 
and singularly unlike anything that we are accustomed to. 
So far as this goes, it would seem that the scheme has 
proved capable of being applied to such cases. It must 
also be pointed out that it was applied in outline by 
Mr. Sidney Ray in the Indian Antiquo/ry for 1902 to 
a short text in sixteen selected languages of various types^ 
and in that instance also (so far as the experiment wont) 
it met the requirements of the case. 

It seems tq me that this is the proper way of testing 
such a plan ; Bclvitur awbvicundo is the only practical 
line to follow. Sir Richard Temple starts a with 

the imnciple that as speech is a convention devised by 
the human brain for intercommunication between hsHOtan 
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beings, there must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of 
thOHse laws may be. ’I But is speech a ' convention ’ ? Is it 
not rather the outcome, to a great extent the unconscious 
and spontaneous outcome, of the mental nature of those 
who use it ? And are we entitled to assume an identity of 
such nature throughout the human race ? Unquestionably 
fir any speech to develop and maintain itself there must 
be in the mind of the hearer much the same kind of 
way of looking at things (whether that be natural or 
acquired) as in the mind of the speaker, if there is to be 
a perfect understanding between the two. But speech 
has not been * devised * (has not, I should prefer to say, 
developed) with an end to universal mutual intelligibility, 
but only for communication within a limited circle, 
originally probably in all cases very homogeneous from 
the psychological point of view. It seems to me that the 
principle from which the author statute is not quite a sure 
foundation for his system. 

Everyone is agreed that writing the grammar of one 
language on lines derived from another is a fundamental 
mistake; it would be superfluous at this time of day to 
insist on the way in which the teaching of Ekiglish 
grammar has been needlessly complicated and confused 
by following the principles of Latin. How much more 
has the grammar of uninflected, entirely alien languages 
been mangled by forcing them on to what some one has 
well styled the * Procrustean bed * of Indo - European 
accidence and nyntax. Any attempt to strike out a new 
and improved method of recording such fundamentally 
alien languages must be welcomed. The author, following 
a hint given by the late Mr. JL 3, Ellis, has thought 
it necessary to devise a set of entirely new technical 
giammatical terms for the parts of speech ; our old friends 
the noun, verb, etc., are repbieed by such new ones m 
indicator, predicator, and so forth. This, it la fo be 
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feared, will prove a stumbling-block to many ; nothing ja 
so much a matter of habit as the use of an old-established 
terminology, and it cannot be denied that the introduation 
of a completely different one puts a considerable strain 
on the attention and memory of the reader ; like ths 
suggested new phonetic spelling, it worries him. On the 
other hand, there is the advantage claimed for it that it 
is free from the misleading associations of the old 
ot tenns. 

Certainly that is true, so tar as matters of accidence 
are concerned ; the word ‘ predicator ’ conveys to us no 
suggestion of conjugation, with its complexities of voice, 
mood, tense, and so forth. From these it is entirely 
abstracted, which is no doubt a great point gained, 
assuming that the word ‘verb* was, in fact, by reason of 
early associations incapable of being freed from these 
ideas. But I am not sure that even this is the conclusion 
of the matter. What about syntax i Sir Richard Temple 
begins his analysis of speech with the sentence : rightly, 
as I conceive it, and, indeed, almost necessarily. A sentence, 
however, may, as he justly remarks, be composed of 
one word or more (in either case, to be a sentence 
it is necessary that it should be capable of conveying 
a complete meaning). It is when we come to analyse 
the sentence that the difficulties begin. For the very 
next step in the argument is that when a sentence 
consists of more than one word, it has two parts, the 
subject and the predicate, the matter to be discussed or 
communicated and the discussiem or communication of it. 
On the face of it, this proposition seems inconfcrovertiWe. 
But ai^ we not here already getting involved in our 
Eurepean (or Indo-European) system of logic, the proditet 
of our piurtioular mental idiosyncrasy arrived at by the 
analysis of our own languages, which th^neelvee litre 
products of our mental characteristics ? For it very soon 
becomes |dam that the new term ‘ predicator ' is but oUL 
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verb “ writ large/* But that assumes a system of s3mtaK 
fundamentally, in its broad outlines at least, resembling 
ours, with the noun (or its substitutes) as subject, the 
verb (or its substitutes and amplifications) as predicate, 
and so on into the further subdivisions of the analysis. 

Is this system, which is so familiar to us that we find it 
difficult to think at all outside the lines that it lays down, 
riSttilly of universal and exclusive validity ^ Is it not 
possible to conceive a language that should marshal its 
parts of speech (i.e. represent the mental relation of its 
ideas) in quite another way ^ Why should the verb 
necessarily fall into the predicative part of tfie sentence ^ 
Could it not just as well be the other way about ^ By 
this I do not mean anything analogous to the old Indo- 
European verb, in which the inflectional suffixes embody 
a pronominal subject ; here it is open to anyone to make 
the analysis into subject (represented by the pronominal 
termination) and predicate (being what is left of the verb 
shortened of its pronominal teimination). What I conceive 
as possible is the treatment of the verbal idea, the action, 
process, or (if one may so style it) the dynamic element of 
the sentence, as the subject, making the words that we 
should take as subject, object, etc., subordinate to it, while 
the real predicate (which in an affirmative sentence of this 
sort would be merely an affijrmation that the action 
expressed by the verb-subject is an actuality) would either 
be represented by a particle of affirmation or be already 
implicitly involved in the form of the verb-subject itself. 

To me such a syntactical system, strangely difibrent as 
it is from the normal form of our own, seems quite 
conceivable, nay more, I believe it to exist sofnetitii?es «s 
a fact. Tike a« an example the following Malay sentence 
(not made up \fy myself ad hoc, but extxaeted tmti Oerth 
van Wijjk's Spraakleer der Maleisehe Taal/* 3nd ed», 
and piresoin4bly derived from a genuine Miday pfose^^ivorit): 

dan di^tarngU^nya otoa 
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ci/nak*nya itu (I spell it in our English quasi-Huoteriaii 
fashion, not in the Dutch spelling of the original)* Now, 
of course, we can render this into English simply thus : 

the mother kissed and wept over her child*’’ No questidll 
here but that the mother is the subject of the setitenoe. 
But that is not the way in which the sentence presents 
itself to a Malay. The verbs dl-ckinm and di~tangie are 
passive in form, and the mother is the agent. Why nol^ 
then, render it (into less idiomatic English) “ the child was 
kissed and wept over by its mother ” i The objection to 
this is that it does not grammatically represent the original 
any more than the first rendering did. Ahm anak^nya 
itw cannot be the subject, grammatically, because aketn is 
a preposition used to connect a verb with its object If 
wc want to analyse the sentence literally os it stands, we 
must construe it thus : di-chinm, * was kissed ’ (impersonal, 
simply expressing the actuality of the fact that kissing 
occurred); nya, * by her’ (i.e. the mother); da/n, 'and’; 
di-tangis, * was wept * (impersonal, like the preceding 
verb) ; nya, ' by her ’ (i.e. the mother) ; oleh, * by ’ ; 
ho'iida, * mother * ; nya, * of it ’ (i.e. of the child) ; akan, 

* over ’ (literally ‘ to ’ ) ; anak, * child ’ ; nya, ' of her ’ 
(i.e. of the mother) ; itu, * that ’ (but it has not in this 
context much more force than our definite article 'the’)* 
If one would render it i|lto something like English as 
nearly as possible as it stands, it would be “ there was 
kissing and weeping by its mother over that her child.” 

In this rendering we have been forced by the structure 
of our own language to analyse the passive impersonal 
verbs cti^chium and dA^tangis into (1) the verbal nouna 
' kiaajTig ' ^n d * weeping,’ plus (2) a verb of affirmation, 
' there was ’ ; b^t then we see that in the original the 
kissing and weeping really embody the suli^eet, both 
gcaminatical and psychological, of the sentence, and tibat 
both the subject (which is further qualified by ^ W0|!iili< 
6X|ives8in£ the relations to it of the mother and 
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respectively) and the predicate (the affirmation of the 
actual occurrence asr a fact) are contained in the two verbs. 
1 confess that I am unable to 6t such a sentence into 
Sir Richard Temple’s scheme without doing violence to its 
naturpd structure, and I suspect that similar difficulties 
may occur in the case of othei^ languages, especially in 
such sentences as we are accustomed to call impersonal. 
Ko doubt all such expressions can, by the exercise of 
a certain amount of ingenuity, be twisted into any system 
of syntax; but does not this greatly resemble the old 
Procrustean treatment that we all want to have done 
with ? I confess that this seems to me almost 
inevitable consequence of any system of grammatical 
terminology arrived at a 'priori and aiming at universality 
of application. 

What, then, can one do to get over the difficulty ? Every 
language (or group of similar languages) has its own set 
of parts of speech, resembling to some extent no doubt but 
not exactly coinciding with those of other tongues, and 
uses them in its own way. The task of the student of 
any language is to discover what, in that particular 
language, the parts of speech are and how they are used. 
Wlifien he has collected his individual facts and tabulated 
them, then only can he draw up his final terminology for 
the parts of speech and his their use, arriving 

at them inductively from observation of the individual 
phenomena of the particular language. Such, it appears 
to me, is the really scientific order of proceeding. But 
it stands^ fo reason that while he is carrying on his 
mvestigations, the student must have some provisional 
genemd eejheme in his mind of what he is looking for, and 
that seems to me to be whele the utility of Sir Bidiard 
Ten^le’s plim comes in. As a provudonid formsl i^etem 
of verb^ categories I conceive thsit it may be of. great 
sforviee hi the nature of a general ground-^plan ; probaWy 
in the majority of ^mses it would be au^Ment m 
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though in some inBtances it might need to be supplemented 
or modified to meet special requirentents. It might^ be 
necessary in the case of some languages to give somewhat 
different definitions of his terms, or perhaps to add to them 
by subdividing some of them. But the general frfimework; 
of the terminology might^*temain. 

To what extent precisely the terminology as a whole 
will be conveniently applicable to any particular longuagi, 
can (I think) only be ascertained by experiment. No 
doubt it is true, as Sir Richard Temple remarks, that 
accidence arises properly out of syntax. But this really 
means that the accidence of a language arises out of its 
own syntax, and it is conceivable that forcing a language 
into a syntactical scheme that is not really its own may 
result in singularly complicating the rules we shall have to 
draw up when we come to the delineation of its accidence. 
Would it, to take an example given by Sir Richard 
Temple, be an advantage (either from the theoretical 
and systematic, or the practical point of view) to class 
the Latin form domino as an illustrator (adverb) ? One 
does not feel sure that it would conduce to easier 
comprehension ; the relations between form and function 
are so complex and irregular that it seems best to keep 
the two things as much as possible apart ; but, at any 
rate, one must not allow ^he study of the one to put 
difficulties into the study of the other. 

It is impossible, within the limited time and space 
available, to attempt to touch upon, let alone discuss, 
all the points which this highly suggestive scheme seems 
to raise. The reader should turn to it himself and 
study it with the attention it deserves and requires, for 
it is not by any means easy reading, as was inevitable 
irmn the nature of its subject, but it deals very thoroughly 
(if its initial postulates be granted) with tiie princi|d^ 
inwdved. There is in places a good deal of repetition^ 
but eveiy sepsrate proposition deserves to be 
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considered and practically tested. This, however, is really 
outride the competence of a mere reviewer, who must 
necessarily confine his remarks to a very limited number 
of salient points, whereas the work ought really to be 
exhaustively discussed by specialists from various points 
of view in articles of adequate ^length. 

I cannot part from this work without saying a few 
words about the two languages which are discussed in it 
Both are of very special interest. The Andamanese 
because it is the speech of one of the most primitive, 
perhaps really quite the most primitive, of the races of 
man. The Negritos, both in their physioaf and mental 
characteristics, in their social condition and in their beliefs, 
have a strong claim to represent primitive man more 
closely and correctly than any other surviving race. It 
so happens that most of the Negrito communities, even 
such as have preserved a relative (though not unmixed) 
purity of blood, in other parts of their old domain 
have lost their own languages and adopted those of 
alien, more civilised neighbours. This is the case in the 
Malay Peninsula, where the SSinangs speak a substantially 
Mon-Khmer language, and also in the Philippines, vrh^m 
they speak a Malayo-Polynesian one. In the Andaman 
Islands, on the other hand, they have preserved their 
own tongue, and a very curious one it is. like most 
languages of ^simple savages,’ it is anything but simple 
in its etymological structure. But the most characteristic 
and interesting thing about it is its intensely anthropo- 
morphic point of view. The Ax^damanese rders everything 
(that is in anywise capable of such reference) to himself, 
^and not merely to himself as an individual but to the 
several parts of the hunfhn bbdy, divided into some 
half a doaen ebuBses, under such' lewling ideas as ^hcad,' 
‘ hand,' ' mmitb/ ' eye/ eta, with which moire or less elosely 
eannec^ ones ate grouped. Sadh sneh gjftdi^ is tepte- 
sented by a prefiX|Wrhioh has to be jheftmd lor 
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adjectives when used either with reference to any snoh 
part of the body or to other things which are conceited, 
by some remote analogy obscure to our modes of thought, 
as being connected with one or other of the groups. The 
result is a kind of 'concord' far more elaborate than 
that which results from' our Indo-European genders and 
numbers. But what makes it so peculiarly interesting 
is the glimpse that it affords into the point of view of 
the Andamanese, if primitive man shared it with them, 
jt would seem that to him his body and its parts were 
the real centre of his ' kosmos ’ , a somewhat more than 
Ptolemaic attitude of mind, one might style it. 

Nicobarese is the speech of a much more advanced race. 
Its chief importance lies in the fact that having (like 
Andamanese) developed on its own ground, relatively 
free from disturbing foreign influences, it is a very archaic 
representative of the family of languages from which it 
sprang, and ought to be made the starting-point for 
a comparative study of all the allied groups, particularly 
the Mon-Khmer and Munda groups, Khasi, and the Sakai 
and SSmang dialects of the Malay Peninsula. Some 
beginning has already been made in this comparative 
study by Professor W. Schmidt, and it is to be regretted 
that Sir Richard Temple has not availed himself of it 
to revise the Table of Comparative Roots and Words 
(of Nicobarese, the Malay Peninsula dialects, and Mon* 
Khmer) on pp. 96—7 of his work. This is based on 
tentative comparisons made by myself a good many years 
ago, and though some of them have turned out to be 
right, others have been upset by newer data, and the 
list is by no means up to date. Subsequent invesUgatioiis 
have added considerably to the number of words that 
are known to be common to these different languiigea. 


MjodMurese haa, however, some points apparentiiy peculiar 
t(^taelf md not found in the aUiefl languages of 
ilwisarked characteristics is an extensive use of wmpMi tc 
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di^Sarentiate roots and 'stems with reference to differences 
of ^Mirection, such as northwards, downwards, inwards, 
towards self, towards the landing-place, and so forth 
These seem to play a great part in the formation of the 
language. 

Another point which strikes one in looking through 
Sir Richard Temple’s grammar of the language is the 
section dealing with the particles which he styles ‘con- 
nectors of intimate relation.’ These, it must be confessed, 
remain somewhat of a mystery; apparently they partake 
of the nature of prepositions, yet in their use they 
sometimes perform (it seems) the functionFT what we 
should call the copula. I am not sure that Sir Richard 
Temple’s account of them, which is necessarily involved 
with his analysis of the sentences in which they oceui, 
can always be accepted as satisfactory. For instance, 
he says that one of the functions of the ‘connector of 
intimate relation,’ ta, is to connect the indicator (noun) 
with its explicator (adjective), and gives as an example, 
inter aim, the sentence mdat ta ahong 6t, literally ‘ knife 
c.i.r. sharp is’ = <the knife is sharp,’ which he analyses 
thus : iTidat ta ahong » subject, 6t (‘ is ’) = predicate. 
I should have thought that ahong, * sharp,’ was an essential 
part of the predicate here; if not, surely the sentence 
would have to mean ‘the shai^^ knife exists’ or ‘there 
is a sharp knife ’ ? Similarly, in the sentence kenyHi/m ta% 
an ta fvhowa, literally ‘ child by he c.i.r, beat ' « ‘ the 
child was beaten by him,’ I should have thought that 
ft/howa was performing the function of a predicator (verb), 
not {as Sir Richard Temple considers) ai ^ explicator 
(adjective); if it were the latter, it seems to me that 
the wordB could only mean ‘the child beaten by him* 
However that may be, it is plma that this aulgecfc of 
‘conxieetors of intimate relation’ calls for more detail 
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throw a flood of light on the inner syntactical stmetma of 
the language. In this i^espect they remind me of^he 
soHoalled * ligations ’ of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, 
the real nature of which was for a long time an absolute 
mystery, and is in fact still in course of being elucidated 
by patient comparative study. 

1 cannot here even allude to the other sections of the 
Nicobarese grammar; both in it and in the Andamanese 
there is a large amount of valuable matter, systematically 
arranged and clearly set forth. It whets one's appetite 
for more, for it must be borne in mind that only one 
out of the twelve forms of Andamanese and only one 
out of the six dialects of Nicobarese have as yet been 
at all adequately studied and made available as material 
for further studies.^ In view of the fact that these two 
languages occupy such a singularly important place and 
are of such special interest from the purely linguistic 
point of view (for, of course, as practical media of* 
intercourse or as vehicles of literature they do not 
count), does not the further and more comprehensive 
study of them present itself as one of the most immediate 
desiderata of linguistic science ? The urgency of the 
case is accentuated by the fact that the populations 
which speak them are not only falling more and more 
under foreign influent but actually dwindling in 
numbers and probably dying out, so that these langusges 
are in danger of becoming extinct. I venture to commend 
their cause to the Linguistic Survey of India (if it has 
not already ext^mjAed its sphere of operations so as to 
include them) |us being eminently deserving of its pvKWpt 
attention. 

C. O. Blagden. 


^ Wtieo this I had for the moment forgotten Portmetai^ anil 

Ai fi^petoriPe works on some of the other A ndsm e ne se and KhwhartBS 
MjMagte reepeotively. But even allowing lor theBOf nmoh i 
wKdone. 
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Qesq&ichte des OsBiANiSGHEN Beiches. Naoh deti 
^‘'K^ellen dargestellt von N. Jobqa, Professor in der 
Universit&t Bukarest. Erster Band (bis IMl). 
Gotha, 1908, (Thirty-sixth work in the series called 
Oeachichte der Etcropdiachen Staaten, edited by 
Heeren, Ukert, etc.) 

The nineteenth century produced two voluminous works 
on Ottoman history, based on extensive research, those of 
von Hammer and of Zinkeisen. The latter writer thought 
it unlikely that any other work on the same subject would 
enjoy the favour which was accorded to von Hammer’s 
history, and though its success could not be^ compared to 
that attained by Prescott’s or Motley’s masterpieces, it was 
translated into more than one language, and some volumes 
at least reached a second edition. The fate of this work 
suggests the consoling thought that all the books of the 
same author are not necessarily tarred with the same 
brush, for among Orientalists von Hammer’s name was 
proverbial (and indeed is still so) for bad scholarship and 
impossible renderings. Zinkeisen, whose work bears date 
1840-63, was not an Orientalist, and confines biins4lf to 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Being cautious, he makes 
few mistakes in Oriental matters, and displays many of 
the gifts which go to make a great historian. 

The author of the new history is an accomplished 
linguist, who not only writes in English, French, German, 
and Rumanian, but can quote books in Hungarian and 
other less known languages of Europe* Having access to 
materials which few Western writers can use, he has been 
able' to record many new details of the advance whereby 
the Ottoman conquerors became the terror of Ohristian 
states. iPor these, perhaps, ard in any case for bis 
bibliographical notes, students of the sul}j«ct have reason 
to be i^iateful. It seams desirable to indst on th^e 
mei^ because the f oUomng considerations render furtM*’ 
cominendation difflpult 
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The first complaint is that the author has not 
his own book with sufficient care, whence ** the ot 

spe^h called self-contradiction’* is exceedingly commogou 
Page 906, Soliman is Bayazid’s eldest son, tot p. 909 
his eldest son is Ertognil. who dies in that capacity'^ 
p. 319 ; Soliman figures in the subsequent history. 
Page 348, Fruzin is the sole offspring of Shishman, 
but another son is mentioned on p. 809, whose name 
we learn on p. 363 was Alexander. Page 38, Alp Anslan 
is the son of Togrul-Beg, but p. 44 he is his nephew. 
Page 342, Theodoros, the new despot,*' is the brother 
of the Emperor Manuel, but p. 374 the son. Page 279, 
John V is the grandfather of his nephew. Page ,828, 
Soliman, son of Bayazid, leaves his brother Urkhan and 
his sister Fatma Khatun as hostages in Constantinople, 
but on p. 361 Kassim is substituted for Urkhan without 
any explanation. Sometimes this inconsistency extends 
beyond questions of relationship : p. 183, ** as in the 
battle with the Servians the Unbelievers dismount from 
their horses " ; but in the description of that battle, 
p. 181, we are told that the 'Unbelievers' were mere 
infantry (laiUfter Fuaavolk), who had escaped from a fleet 
that had been ' annihilated ' (vemichtet), itself no ordinary 
achievement. 

A rather more serious charge concerns the author's 
treatment of the Mohammedan languages. Aequaintoice 
with these may not be necessary for a historian of the 
Ottoman Empire, but no writer should satisfy himself 
wifh guesswork when knowledge is obtainable. Mr. Jorga's 
renderings of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish words 
to be often pure divination, and his shots, thbtxgh 
ttoy oome near the mark, frequently fail to hit^ iL 
Page 58, the Kutbeha are rendered Hhe pulpits of 
mosques’ (die Kanzeln der Moackeen); thby mean 
eetmons.' Page 35, we are told that Imam 
'mbsquie't it means 'leader in V<» 
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Okazi three guesses are given.: ‘hero’ (p.l85), Triwmjphotltor 
(p. 808), tapfer (p. 162) ; it means ' one who raids the 
unbelievers.’ Page 162, we are twice told that Sehib 
means ‘martyr for the faith,’ and p. 264 the same sense 
is given the Word Sahib. The word intended is probably 
ehehid. If Mr. Jorga could be believed, the Turkish 
language must be very rich in synonyms for ‘ lame,’ 
kinkend, by which he renders not only lenk of Timurlenk, 
but kutz (p. 108), kotilrilm (p. 307), kvMuk (p. 142). 

In the sixth century of Islam, and perhaps earlier, titles 
compounded with d(n, ‘ religion,’ became common, e.g.. 
Shams al-din, Najm al-din. The statement, therefore 
(p. 69), that the Caliph gave ‘ Malekschach ’ the line Arabic 
name Dschelal-ed-dewlet ueddin contains no serious error, 
though the same cannot be said of the following clause, 
that he made him the first Emir-el-mumenin out of the 
hitherto despised Turkish race, for that name signifies 
Caliph, and Malikshah never was Caliph. [This statement 
is copied by Mr. Jorga from de Quignee, who took it from 
D’Herbelot, who appears to have carelessly read the real 
title of Malikshah ywmin amir al-Mu’m/vntn, ‘ right hand 
of the Commander of the Faithful.’] Presently Mr. Jorga 
changes his opinion as to the language to which these 
words belong : p. 146 Nasreddin is called a fine Persian 
name, and p. 308 someone, we are told, was called 
Buxehaneddin (stc) in peraiaoher gdehrter Sprache. The 
number of these compounds aj^pears to be augmented by 
the addition of ‘ Seinabeddin ’ (p. 309). 

It is a result of this procedure that the Oriental aaiues 
are written with no attempt at eonsuternyv and often 
mutilsted beyond recognition. Page 36 we are tcdd 
that the fbimital equivalent of Piasasirios is Kessaairi. 
Page 126 Dschingiz is WVitteh, p. 127 Tsehiogisi «od 
p. 180 IlMchdugia ; p. 26 Bochra and fibgra; -1^ 161 
Qhbjfseddin, and p. 184 Cmaaedditt ; p. 120 Aaaaddltt but 
p. 119 jlaed^n i the ri{^ form is laa edi^ 2^ name 
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Kftsim sj^ears as Eassim (p. 361), Kaasom (fi. 8te). 
Chasim (p. 77), Khasim (p. 79). A curiooB distisellton is 
made between the Turkish Saltan and the Sgsrptian 
Sudan ({^. 216, 406, etc.) or Soudan (pp. 815, 816, etc.). 
Perhaps the conjecture may be hazarded that the autiior 
confused the Mamluk ruler of Egypt with the countiy 
south of Egypt, where Lord Kitchener “ strake the field." 

The statements which deal with Moslem histcny and 
institutionB can scarcely be described in courteous language. 
That which “ takes the cake," to use Aristophanes’s phrase, 
occurs p. 64, where we are told that the Sunnism accepted 
by the Turks, which denied the legitimacy of the first 
Caliphs, who had set aside the right of Ali to the 
inheritance, appeared too coarse to the followers of the 
Emir Hassan (SabAh). Merely to indicate that tiiis 
extraordinary misconception is not isolated, we may 
comment on the statement of p. 44 that Togml-Beg " in 
his extreme old age enjoyed the great honour of giving 
his daughter in marriage to the Caliph Kaim." Now, 
since we are told on p. 36 that Togrul had already 
compelled the Caliph to marry his sister, the honour of 
giving tile Caliph his daughter also would have bem 
doubtful. Both statements are erroneous. The honour 
which Togrul coveted and finally obtained with difficulty 
was the hand of the Caliph’s daughter for himself ; 
Ibn al-Athir narrates the scene, in which the Caliph’s 
daughter treats her bridegroom with lofty contmnpt, in 
a way that engraves it on the memory. On the other 
hand, it was not Togml's daughter, but his niece, who 
wa» the Caliph's wife. On p. 26 Christian influence ki 
{(roved by the use of such common Motiem omnes as 
Musa and Junjs, the latter wrongly identified edth John. 

The errors which render tills book generally untmMx- 
worthy are due to several causes — ^the euqdayniffiSlt sf 
atit^sAstad uutiiorities, of unreliable autiiotSiisA' Sfirdtaal 
leSdiBig, SMI the practice of following difibeenb iio«|kiMa iuli 
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4ilfcrexit pages without examining their mutual relation. 
Several of the errors already noted are taken over from 
de Ouignes^^t whose work bears date 1756. To illustiate 
the latter practice we shall take an example from 
pp. 88 and 61. 

On the former page we read — 

“ Togrul was no ruler in the Byzantine style. Without 
reference to the head of the family, any of his relations could 
of his own initiatiye and on his own responsibility start military 
operations. Kutulmiz, his cousin, son of Israil, fights quite at 
the beginning against the Arab Eoraisch, the Kar^sios of the 
Byzantines. Then he leaves the service of Tog];u} and betakes 
himself as a rebel to the Kharezmian country, in th4( neighbour- 
hood of the ' black sand * of his fathers. The Emir has to 
make an expedition in order to attack him. At a later period 
we see the same Kutulmiz with his brother Abimelech again 
in the ranks of the soldiers of the Sultan. . . . Finally, during 
a fresh rebellion, Kutulmiz is killed by the soldiers of his young 
relative, Alp-Arslan, son of Togrul.” 

Page 61 gives the following information: — “In the 
neighbouring Syrian oasis, where rise the walls of 
Damascus, rules Kutulmiscli, a weighty factor in Turkish 
history, whom we shall soon meet in another place.” 

Surely the reader would not suspect that Kutulmiz, 
whose career is recounted on p. 88, is identical with 
Kutulmisoh, who is introduced* on p. 61. Yet the fact 
is that they are identical. 

Page 62 we are tdd that Soliman, founder of the 
Se^oldd dynasty of loonium, was the son of Kotalmisch 
of Uanascns. The father of Soliman is identified by the 
histociaas >((see e.g. Ibn Khallikan, tr. de fikae. in, 291) 
- with the peraoiMge who died i}i battle with Ai^ Arslan. 
And, indeed, Mr. Jorga identiies the two <n p- 74. 
Bnt how comes Xntnlmiach ^4o be con noo te d with 
Damaeone ? Here Mr. Joiga ie following .Vdmbd^ «od 
Btihciflht. The latter refers <2 m ersjaw #*>****^ 

fmgai, p 826) to Uefrtraeiy edr. 
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p. 458). The Persian chronicle which Defr4m^ 
states that Damascus was assigned to Kutuhnnsh } %q44he 
leaimed editor points out in his note on the sakne page 
that this is an obvious error in the Persian dmmicto, 
and to be corrected Tutush. Hence ** Kutulmisch 
Damascus” should not have tigured in a book bearing 
date 1908. 

The paragraph of p. *38 is taken from de Quignes and 
Cedrenus. Neither of these sources accounts for the 
form Kutulmiz, which should mean the opposite of the 
other. The purpose of the paragraph is to show that 
any of Togrul-Beg*s relations, without reference to the 
head of the family, could start military operations on 
his own account. The first example adduced is that of 
liis cousin Kutulmiz fighting against the Arab Koraish. 
We look up the passage in Cedrenus, and there find 
that Kutulmush was sent hy tlie Sultan to fight against 
Karbesius 1 “ Then he leaves the service of Togrul ” ; 
Cedrenus says that he Jled from it, fearing execution 
on the ground of his defeat. **At a later time we find 
him with his brother Abimelech again in the ranks of 
the Sultan’s soldiers.” This is attested neither by 
Cedrenus nor de Quignes ; what they both assert is 
that the brother of Kutulmush, Abumelek (an impossible 
name in this context), commanded the Sultan’s forces, 
not that K. was with his brother. 

The reader of p. 61 who trusts the promise that he is to 
meet K. in another place, and there find him a weighty 
factor In Turkish history, will be disappointed. Kutulmisch 
does not appear on the scene again For him ismubstitiirted 
his sou fidiman (p. 62), tailed there **the aforementioned 
son of K^/’ although he has not been mentioned before^ 

The work of tracing the author’s contradietcny eaeertiqi|n 
to their eources and discovering bow they axoee ie 
ii»faroetiire» but if the author intended thiafannof 
it^ ifl to he regretted that he did not pmid^. 
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with fuller and more accurate references. Thus for the 
statements on pp. 62, 63 reference is made to a publication 
cited as Notes et Esetraits; its correct title is Notices et 
Extraita,, Often, however, no references are given, and 
this seems to^be furnishing the reader with a problem 
somewhat like Daniel’s. 

Page 149 Soliman, grandfather of Osman, is called the 
modest captath of a fragment of the great Mongol army ” > 
in the preceding paragraph we learned that he with his 
some hundred dwellers in tents was uprooted from his 
Soil of Turkestan hard by the desert by the great Mongol 
invasion, and left behind on the Upper Euplfiates.” The 
only way in which these statements can be reconciled is 
the supposition that the Mongol army compelled Soliman 
to join with them in their invasion, in the style of an 
avalanche, but in the course of their march suffered him 
and his followers to remain behind. The German words 
are dieaen heacheidenen Hauptling eiTiea Ideinen Splitters 
dea groaaen mongoliacJien Heerea, and am oberen Evphrates 
zurilckgeUiaaen, The authority cited for these statements 
is the Turkish chronicle of Sa*d al-dtn, the same as already 
employed by Hammer and Zinkeisen. Of course, Sa^d 
al<-din does not bear these statements out. What he siljirs 
is that the ancestors of Osman, who lived in Mahan (a city 
in Kerman, not Turkestan), on the approach of Jingiz 
Khan, removed to Armenia and Khilat, and that Soliman, 
fearing lest country too should be conquered by 
the Mongols, fled to Bflm. Neshri, however, says that 
the family having been settled 160 years at Khilat, on 
the ajqproadi of Jlnghiz Khan, cme of its members^ Soliman 
Shah, fled to Endughan. It is difficult to see how a less 
accunlite fhfvresefltation of 8a^d sl^dln’s statements could 
have been gn^ea than that which Mr. Jbtga fornishea He 
mtait eitlker have sotsunderstood the Latiu of Leunrid^ius 
qr the Italian of BnatutH, or eke one of those authors must 
have misunderstood the Turkish <sf Bsfd al4lm 
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The following is the aoeonnt given of the ei|>e<llent 
whereby the dying emperor Manuel and John VIII caused 
Murad to raise the siege of Constantinople (p<. 381) 

« Manuel end John knew of a safe expedient for getfing tld 
of the enemy. The dead Sultan had left a eeoend son, a frsih 
Mustafa, to whom the administration of the provinoe Hamid 
had been entrusted. Murad had not possessed the oeuiage or 
the cruelty to put him forcibly out of the way i^psiiaiii style 
at his accession. The young Mustafopulos of ^ l^hreeks was 
now brought to Constantinople. He arrived September 80th. 
Tlie following day he paid a ceremonial visit to his aged * father*, 
the Emperor, whom the Turks, owing to his great age, compared 
to their prophet Mohammed. Still, the new heir to the Ottoman 
empire came only as far as Selymbria. But, in fact, on the first 
intelligence that the young prince was on his way to Eun^pei 
Murad had withdrawn his forces to Adrianople.” 

What puzzled the reviewer in this passage was how 
a man could, owing to his great age, be compared to 
the Prophet Mohammed, when the latter died at the 
age of 63. Reference to the authorities not only explained 
this point, but (as elsewhere) showed that the j^ragraph 
was otherwise infelicitous. Phrantzes, from whom the 
comparison to the Prophet is taken, says the likenesfir 
W4IS in majesty, not age. The meaning of the next 
sentence, still, the new heir came only as far as Selymbria/* 
cannot be easily ascertained. If it means that he did 
not get to Constantinople, then it contradicts what has 
preceded; if it means that, having left C/onstantinople, 
he got no further than Selymbria, it is contradicted by 
p. 384, where we learn that he got as far as Nicaoa, which 
he took. Apparently, however, this sentence was wzitiHUl 
by tile author before he had read Phrantzes's senteaga 
to the enuL The second sentence of the paragraph should 
have been modified somewhat in eonsidevation ^ the 
attested by all the sources that this Mustafia wsa a uMId# 
6 wr who acted under gipidians^ 

MStence is against the statement of Duosa that 
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hud killed another child-brother, and this Mustafa had 
been stealthily rescued. For the rest of the story the 
critical historian is von Hammer, who omits this visit 
to Coui^iantinople as a fiction. For what purpose could 
this Mustafa’a advisers have had in sending him into 
the thick of danger, when the chance of success lay in 
seizing Asia when Murad was absent ? Moreover, the 
notion of Moslems comparing the dying Greek to their 
Prophet in any respect whatever does not commend itself 
to students of Moslem ways. The story of Sa*d al-din, 
who makes no allusion to Greek intrigue in this abortive 
insurrection, reads very much more like the l^uth. 

One more example and the reviewer will have finished. 
Page we are told that Andronikos, making a naval 
expedition in order to restore Chios and Phoceea (two 
possessions of a disobedient Genoese) to the empire, was 
met by the Emir of Miletus, who, as he on his side 
declared himself eMairoi/So^ to the Emperor and ofiered 
tribute, was made to participate in the same honour by 
imperial gifts."' Since eKairapSo^ means ^ out of treaty with ’ 
in classical Greek, it seemed ^ worth while looking tk/id 
passage up in Cantacuzenus (i, S86) to see what it llpUM 
mean in Byzantine. Reference to the original showedhttiat 
the word used was not but ; that the 

Emir was declared by the Emperor, and not by 

himself, and that there was nothing about offering tribute. 
Furth^, the same page showed that these were not 
poBseesious of one Genoese, but of two. * 

It is evidently unnecessaxy to discuss the author’s 
oMtensible preference for Greek to Turkish authorities on 
Ottoman histoiy, or to examine his general opmiims on 
the latter, wUch exhibit the^saiM degree of eonstobetoF as 
1)^ statementa about rektionsbipB. bribed, k k not quite 
dear why lie ealk his work a History of the Qtteinaii 
Enqdire^ so small k tbf qiaee which he devotes to Ottoman 
««km; thetitie Hu(»i 7 t of tlio Bilk^ ^ 
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Byzantine Empire would have been equally a fq pwprinte. 
On the important institoticm ci the Janiaeamea he baa 
two lines (p. 209), the purpose of which seems to be to 
give the word an impossible spelling, Jent-zSiUM for 
with an improbable interpretatien, nette eif^nlU 
lich auch im Sinne von jungen Soldaten. Perhaps this, 
too, is from Leunclavius, and a fresh illustration Of this 
historian’s method of going to “original sounm" 

D. S. M. 


Archaeological Survey of India. Annual Beport 
FOR 1904-6 , pp. 169 ; 40 plates. Boynl 4ta 
(Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Ooverur 
ment Printing, India; 1908.) 

Owing to some delay for which Mr. Marshall at any 
rate is not responsible, this Beport has come to hand so 
near the time for making up this number of our Journal 
that it can only be noticed very briefly, 
e Except for a statement of general progress, written 
by fhe Government Epigraphist, Dr. Eonow, the epigmphie 
poriHon of the volilme (pp. 126-46) is confined to two 
inscriptions of the time of the Chola king Parintaka I. 
(about A.D. 907-47), edited and translated by Bao 
Bahadur V. Venkayya, from Utta ram allhr in the 
Chingleput district, Madras. These records w«re stieeted 
for publication because of the light which they throw 
on certain details of village-administration in Southern 
India in the tenth century A.D. They deal with thr 
svdgeot of village-committees ; defining the qualffinstwlp 
for niewhenlhip, and {ueaorilnng tire method cf ahotion. 
Five eoBunittees are named ; the ‘ aaonMl oaRimsttiBe,’|||lp 
' garden committee,’ the ' tank committee/ the * PnfltihefiilB 
eosnonttee' ^haps a committee pf geneeil siqpeiv|dan 
neur tim othemX.end the 'jgcdd oommittee’ (whidh'^ 
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supposed to bove been oonoemed with the regulation of 
the eurrenc^): and there is an incidental reference to 
a sixth, the ^committee for supervision of justice.’ For 
the purposes of nomination for election, the village was 
divided into wards and streets ; and the election was 
managed on the ballot - system, by written tickets, 
deposited in a pot, and drawn therefrom by a boy unable 
to read, — so that he could not possibly influence the 
election. The committees — at any rate the flrst three — 
were appointed annually. And the conditions attending 
the selection of members seem decidedly interesting: 
some of them were as follows. Except ifl the case of 
the * annual committee,’ membership of which seems to 
have been confined to persons advanced in years and 
wisdom and of tried service, people who had served 
during the preceding three years on any of the committees 
were not eligible for immediate re-election to either the 
same or any other committee : and it appears that, with 
the same exception, no one was eligible for re-election 
to any committee on which he had already once served. 
Close relations of retiring members were disqualified from 
standing for election. So, also, persons of general bad 
behaviour, and those committing certain stated offence 
and even (what we might call) mere peccadilloes. Any 
member of a committee found guilty of any ofiTenoe, was 
to be removed at once. And, not only was a defaulting 
lumber of a committee -^one who had failed to submit 
his accounts — excluded from standing for re-election, but 
also his misoonduot barred even his father^ his son, his 
father-in-law, his son-in-law, and a large circle of oth^ 
spedfled leUrives and connections. In the light of oextain 
leceirir diddosur^ might sometifhes prove difficult, under 
audh rules^ |to arrange for carrying on our own lantern of 
local sdf ^govemment t 

hk the part the vcflume^ tbs most atteaetive 

artides me those by Dr* Vogel oil the axmtadoiis M Xssb 
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48-58 ; plates 6-14), Mr. Oeitel oa the ezoevatlOQS 
at S&m&th (pp. 59-104; plates 15-32), and by Mr. Marshall 
himself on a new type of pottery from Baluchistan (p. 105 1; 
plates 33, coloured, and 34). For the substance of these, 
we must refer our readers to the volume itkelf : we condne 
ourselves to an incidental comment. Dr. Vbgel has spoken 
(p. 52), and so has Mr. Oertel (p. 87), of coins of Sanishka 
which shew “ the four-armed Ugra-Siva " : is there any 
basis for their use of this appellation beyond an influence 
of the old mistaken belief tliat the name Okro (supposed 
to represent Ugra) is to be found on coins of the Eanishka 
series which present, along with both the four-armed and 
the two-armed ^iva, a name, in Greek characters, of whidi 
the real transliteration is OSsho, OSsha, Ofizo ? 

The volume is well illustrated throughout, by numerous 
‘ text illustrations ’ in addition to the forty Plates. And it 
fully maintains the high standard of excellence reached 
by its two predecessors. 


J. F. Flebt. 
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(July, August, September, 1908. )i, 


I. — General Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Presentation of the Public School Medal. 

July lat, 1908. 

Lord Beay . Lord George Hamilton, ladies, and 
gentlemen, — We are again assembled for this extremely 
pleasant function of presenting the Society’s Public 
School Medal to the boy who has come out first 'in the 
annual competition. You are aware that the medal has 
been won for Harrow by Mr. H. K. Lunn for his essay 
on Lord Clive. We are all extremely pleased that it 
has been won by this great public school, and, as showing 
the seriousness of the competition, I need only remind you 
that the medal has never been won twice by the same 
school. I hope that by and by all the competing schoola 
will have in their records the name of the winner of 
this medalf 

I should like to congratulate most heartily the 
of the medal to-day, Mr. H. K. Lunn. I have read his 
essay, and I am bound to say that it shows not cmly 
great merit with regard to historical facts-— facts which 
are of the greatest interest and to which the essay does 
full justice — ^but I am also struck, as I think those who 
sat in judgment upon the competing essays have beeiit 
struck, by the literary skill it shows. I tmak our young 
friend will continue his studies both with regard to 
history and to the development of his literary gifts whhAk 
are so conspkuous. 

The study of history, as I have said many times hjtgmni 
and may i^peat to-day, has unfortunately been too mmb 
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neglected for many years in the cumculum of English 
education, but there^^ has been of late a satisfactory 
development in this important matter. Both England 
and Scotland in recent years have shown a litrong desire 
to remedy the great omission. Both in elementary and 
secondary schools, in public schools, too, and last, but 
not least, at our universities, there has been a remarkable 
development of historical study. Those who have read 
the scholarly and interesting debate yesterday in the 
House of Lords — one of the most interesting to which it 
has been my good fortune to listen — will have noticed 
that all who spoke were unanimous in declaring that 
the education system of India ought to be reformed. 
In any reform of our education system in India greater 
attention will have to be paid to the study of history. 
The neglect of it in high schools and in universities in 
India has been lamentable in many ways, and I hope 
that in India that fatal error will be corrected as soon 
as possible. 

The Royal Asiatic Society has been fully alive to the 
.importance of encouraging as far as it could the study 
of Indian history. We have been fortunate enough to 
obtain, through the good offices of Sir Arthur Wollaston, 
an endowment fund, generously contributed by the Baja 
of Cochin and other Chiefs and gentlemen of the Madras 
Presidency, for the promotion of a knowledge of Indian 
history among the educated classes of England by means 
of this competition among public schools* We have every 
reason to acknowledige that the results of the competition 
have been moat oatisfactoiy ; not only has tiiie competition 
given many boys an insight into the great and dxamatioi — 
they arO nothing le8s-*-events*rof Indian history, but it 
Oan^vinces the public of the neoesaity of Englidi 
and women, who lay any claim to the titla ‘ edneatad,' 
beii^ made accjuainted with the great events of bdia's 
paah Ko history is aoore hiter^ating> more vaiM than 
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the history of ESii^aiid, Scotlaiid^ and IndiAi and tiiie 
treasures it contains should be nude more and more 
accessible* At the present moment, in the ^adual 
democratic growth of our institutions, we eannoti without 
peril, afford to neglect the lessons of history. 1 look 
upon it as absolutely fatal to the pi^peiity of the 
Empire if our subjects at home, in India, and in the 
Colonies grow up without any knowledge of its great 
past, and without realising how the Empire has been 
built up. I am sure you will all agree with me when 
1 put in a strong claim for the further development of 
historical teaching in our schools and universities. 

We have always had great historians, men who have 
increased our knowledge of the course of events, bf the 
causes and effects of great crises, but we have not 
sufficiently undertaken to disseminate a general knowledge 
of history. 1 am persuaded that some of the criticismi 
which our institutions in India are now receiving at the 
hands of some of our fellow-subjects are often rash atid 
ignorant, and I am sure that the best restraining influence 
will be to give those who pose as our critics fullex 
information about the past and its lessons. 

We are fortunate on this occasion in having the presenci^ 
of a most distinguished old Harrow boy, Lord Qeorg||| 
Hamilton, who will present the medal, and as 1 sha^ 
presently have an opportunity of thanking Lord George 
Hamilton for his kindness in coming here to^diiy> I will 
say no more now, but ask him to hand the medal to 
Mr. Lunn. 

l^BO George Hamilton : Lord Beay, ladies, and 
gentlemen , — 1 a49smted most readily when the request 
made to me to present the medal to the fortunate recipieui 
to-day for hia essay on Lord Clive. X have q^ent so 
of my life at the India Office that 1 attach the i^Euateei 
importance to a knowledge of Indian history and geoginph^ 
L can eonoeive of no better way of dissemmatiiig 

j.aftA.0. 1908. 79 
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kno'vrledge than by encouraging public schools to compete 
for this medal. 

As an old Harro^w} t)oy and a present Harrow governor, 
I am most pleased to present the medal to Mr. Lunn, and 
I notice from reports which I have read of previous 
meetings that those representing the successful schools 
have generally indulged in a little self-advertisement. 
So I think I may blow the trumpet and beat the big drum 
on behalf of Harrow. Last year the Headmaster of 
Westminster, in justifying the fact that the medal went to 
Westminster, gave as his reason that Westminster was 
Warren Hastings* old school. Harrow, thcftigh it cannot 
boast of having educated Clive, has contributed to the 
building of the Empire by sending great men to India. 
During the last century Harrow gave to India thi*ee of 
its most remarkable and successful Qovernors-Oeneral— 
Lord Hastings, Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Lytton, each 
of whom was connected with a particular phase of Indian 
history. Lord Hastings consummated the work of his 
predecessors, Clive and Hastings, by putting down the 
plundering of the Pindaris and establishing the pax 
Britannica, which has prevailed ever since. Lord 
Dalhousie was a remarkable man. I had the honour of 
being Under Secretary at the India Office thirty-five 
years ago, when,, there were on the Council men who 
had served during the Mutiny — Sir George Clerk, Lord 
Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Henry BawlinsoxL They 
W^re all distinguished men, too, and all told me that 
4;hey placed Lord Dalhousie first among the men with 
whom they had come in contact, General Outram, one 
, of the best soldiers in India at the time, Wellin^n» 
Peeh and others, spoke of the magnetic influence of 
balhousie — ^the man who finished the work of the 
flkst India Company. 

With regard to Lord Lytton, I do not think that 
adequate justice has hom done to his idministiMt^ in 
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India, largely because his policy iHMSi thrown iBto the 
vortex of political strife in this opjoiatry by Miing made 
part of Mr. Gladstone's indrstaCaent ef the Consextative 
Ministry of 1874-80, Lord L}rtton having been appOmted' 
by Mr, Disraeli. When Mr. Gladstone sucoeedMil Lord-’ 
Lytton resigned ; his frontier policy was reversed, also his 
internal policy, especially with regard to the Press, but, 
despite the severe criticism it then received. Lord Lytton's 
policy has been thoroughly vindicated by history. The 
principles for which he contended now regulate our 
frontier policy, and only a few days ago Lord Morley, to 
whose courage, sapience, moderation, and firmness I wish 
to pay the highest tribute, sanctioned the re-enactment of 
some of the leading features of the Press Act pass^ by 
Lord Lytton’s Government thirty years ago, and rescinded 
soon after by Lord Ripon. Lord Morley’s speech gaVC 
conclusive reasons for the re-enactment, but these reasons 
were equally conclusive against it ever having been 
abolished. I was a friend of Lord Lytton's, and I know 
that he had the courage to act upon the opinion that a fi’ee 
Press was almost impossible in a country more or less 
arebecratically governed. While I was at the India Office 
I had the opportunity every week, as my successors no 
doubt also have, of wading through many thousands of 
extracts from the Indian Press, and know no more 
Repressing task. The extraordiniu^y ingenuity and 
perversity with which every act of the Indian Govern^ 
ment was twisted and distorted was little short 
miraculouB, and unfortunately there was no satisfaetony < 
method of answering these allegations. Towards the 
expiration of my term of office I saw these aUegatSone ' 
becoming wilder and wilder, and the impunity wMoh 
authors enjoyed led to an increasing tendency, 
openly or covertly, to suggest sedition and oubra|p£4 
Twenty-eight years have passed since the repeal of Leed' 
and I can only say that if thsit errors hid 
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been avoided the task before the Indian Government 
to-day woul^ have been much easier than it is. 

I have had th^ * pleasure of readings the essay of 
Mr. Lunn, and 1 entirely endorse what my friend Lord 
Beay has said; it possesses considerable literary ability 
and a pungent sense of human character. Mr. Lunn 
draws a parallel between Clive and Napoleon. He 
died at the age of 49, and it is wonderful how, with 
nothing to help him, he fought his way to the very 
top. Clive had the practical British intellect ; big as 
were his schemes, he did not begin a fresh one until 
he had finished the one in hand. 

I do not know what Mr. Lunn’s future may be — perhaps 
the public service. If so, I hope he will select the Indian 
Civil Service. I would ask this audience what it is that 
makes this little island exercise so great, so successful, 
and so just an authority over other races ? It is not 
because we are stronger or cleverer or braver than other 
people. I attribute it to the fact that nearly all English 
administrators have undergone the training of an English 
public school. The essential value of that training is that 
it teaches fair play between boy and boy. The young 
Englishman is imbued with the notion that if he wants 
to succeed he must play the game. When in a position 
of authority he knows that he must^^old the balance even; 
he scorns to take an unfair advantage of his position or 
opportunities. This is the secret of the extraordinary 
success that Englishmen have achieved in the administra- 
of the affairs of other nations. I hope Mr. Lotm will 
turn his thoughts towards the Oriental subjects of His 
JW^yesty^ and that he will write upon them. I woidd beg 
him to try to be impartial and not exaggerate or let bis 
pen run a^ray with him. Lord Mamiulay was a man of 
highest intelleotual gifts ascoeiated with India ; he wielded 
a brffliant pen; ]be loved antithesis; but it must be 
oonfesned that his essaya cm CSive and Warren Hastings 
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cannot be accepted as perfect epeciipens of judidial or 
historical accuracy. Such driticiam of tneiL placed in 
exceptional circumstances has had*'d''^rnieidtis effect in 
India, and must be considered one of the contributoiy 
causes of the present unrest. The eBsa3rs ‘on Clive and 
Hastings and James Miirs history have been the pabulum 
for tens of thousands of young spirits who wonder how 
one Englishman can thus speak of another. 

1 would urge historians and writers on Indian subjects 
to try to make allowances for the difficulties which 
a European placed in a high position of trust has daily to 
encounter. If you talk to an intelligent Indian who has 
visited any part of Europe and ask him what is the 
impression he has received, he will answer that he sees we 
are all alike, we eat the same food, wear the same clothes, 
and worship the same God We, in India, on the other 
hand, he will tell you, will show in one town a greater 
variety of caste, creed, and habit than can be found in all 
Europe. So I would urge that this fact be borne in mind. 
Try to depict the feelings and aspirations of the loyal and 
educated Indian ; do not be impatient if he wishes to 
weaken or throw off the parental Government. Making 
all allowance for the aspirations of the people, try to 
realise the difficulties of the young Englishman in a position 
of tremendous responsibility, overworked in an unsuitable 
climate, and if he fail, as occasionally he will, make full 
allowance for him. 

I have great pleasure, Mr. Lunn, in presenting you with 
this medal, and I am sure that if you continue to prosecett^ 
your studies, and to regulate your daily actions by tbw 
shrewd common-sense which is shown in your eesay^ yUvtir 
future career will not only he advantageous to 
but a credit to your old schocd. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Beadmaster of 
Mr J. E. WiixiAMs, Histoiy HMtor at iMcf 
FmpaMtc^ School, who coached Iauui Imt Sih 
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SbitraAce History Scholarship he won ik Harrow, was 
asked to speak. In the reminiscences he gave of his 
pupil*lB early work, special stress was laid on the boy’s keen 
love foir history and his joy in reading the best in English 
literature. It was under the inspiring teaching of Mr. Q. 
Townsend Warner, Head of the Harrow Modern Side, that 
later on Hugh Lunn’s discriminating faculty was trained, 
and the clear style formed that, in the judgment of Lord 
Beay and Lord George Hamilton, had so conspicuously 
marked the essay on Clive. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lord George Hamilton, 
Lord Reay said : Lord George has given ]!3[r, Lunn some 
advice ; I have noticed that these occasions are always 
fruitful in advice ; but I hope Mr. Lunn will allow me to 
express the hope that he will choose the Indian Civil 
Service, a most distinguished Service, for his career. My 
advice to him is to take up, in addition to history, the 
study of Oriental languages and literature at an early date. 
I am betraying no secret if I go so far as to say that much 
evidence has been submitted to the Committee over which 
I have the honour to preside to the effect that members of 
the Civil Service, since the probationary period has been 
altered from two years to one, have little time to give to 
the study of Oriental languages and literature. The only 
way to overcome this difficulty is for those who propose to 
join the Indian Civil Service to take up these studies 
during their University career. 

There is one other thing I should like to say, The 
Indian Civil Service has «ii important feature which 
^fferentiates it from the conditions of the English Service. 
The most impoirtant duty of tiie Indiaa dviiian is 
intereoufae with His Majesty’s ^Indian aulgects. I attseh 
greater importance to the personal intereouvse and influenee 
of the Indian dvihan than to the most hrilliaiit, minutes 
evm* written. The great success of our rule in fonner days 
was due to the fact Idmt intereourse and friendly odadons 
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were eBtablished between the officials and the people of the 
country. Unfortunately, such are demands made by 
the bureaucratic mechanism to-day, that little tima is left 
for the establishment of such relations Mr* Lun!|i» I hope, 
will remember that the advice we give him is a sign of our 
interest in him, and 1 may assure him that we shall watch 
his career with special interest. ' . 

I now tender our sincere thanks to Lord George Hamilton 
for his kindness in coming hero to-day. He is certainly 
one of the most distinguished of Harrovians, and a states*^ 
man who thoroughly understands what is involved by our 
rule in the East. Loixi George had the good fortune to be 
many years at the India Office, but before he reached the 
position of Head he had served his apprenticeship as 
Under Secretary. He has, too, a special gift, which is not 
at all common, namely, the power to understand the 
Oriental character. He always did justice to those over 
whom he ruled. His remarks to-day have shown that he 
has the precious gift of sympathy with those over whom it 
is our duty to rule. You all know that Lord George 
Hamilton and I do not belong to the same party in the 
State, but as regards India this exercises no influence, and 
I hope will exercise ever less and less. It is extremely 
desirable that Indian questions should not drift into the 
arena of party passion and political divergence. It is 
kecessary that we should understand the complexity and 
magnitude of the problems of India, and that we should 
assist each other more and more in unravelling them. 
I think this fact is being realised more than ever to-day. , 

Lord George has alluded to the great question as to how 
it is we have been more successful than other nations in 
our rule over alim races. He attributes it to the influence 
of public school education. I would add that I believe jjh 
is also largely due to the innate sense of justiee whiw 
eharacterises Englishmen when the prejudices of other races 
have to respected. I have recently had most remarkehle 
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testimony as to the feeling abroad with n^ardi Sritish 
rule. I was speaking to an eminent French statesman, 
who told me that he belonged to the advanced schod of 
politicians, and he said, “ What your Government has done 
in granting self-government to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony no French Government could have 
done ; Parliament would not have allowed it.” At the 
same time, I am convinced of the truth of what was stated 
yesterday in both sides of the House of Lords, that 
Government should not be diverted from the course of 
reform in India by any untoward circumstances, but that 
it should continuously and persistently folWw the course 
thought to be just. No other European nation would have 
had the courage to do this. I do not say this because 
I would desire to exalt ourselves, but because we have 
every reason to pei'sist in making education the main 
feature in building up the character of those who will 
some day be the successors of Lord George Hamilton at 
the India Office, or administer with success the affaiis 
of India. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Sir Raymond West 
and carried unanimously. 

Lord George Hamilton, replying to the vote of 
thanks, said : Lord Reay, ladies, and gentlemen, — ^I thank 
you very sincerely for your kind vote, and I assure you 
that it has given me genuine pleasure to be present 
here to-day, and I shall always be glad to do anything 
to co-operate in any way in spreading a better knowledge 
of the Indian classes and masses. I consider that we 
are passing through a risky phase of our Indian 
administration^, such an empire as India is always 
^ attended with some difficulty* I hope it may be possible 
to make beneficial changee and alterations Which will 
satisfy the aspirations of the intelligent and Ic^al people 
in India. The present period is oaoe requiring exceptional 
cate and consideration. Our cUffioulties do not eome from 
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the Eaiitt we ouTBelves have created them. We have 
endeavoured, prematurely, I think. 14 some caaee, to plant 
Western principles and ideas in a soil not congenial to 
them. We must bear that fact in mind and shape our 
course accordingly. 

1 endorse all that has been said about Mr. lAum, and 
I hope that his happy, youthful disposition will enable 
him to feel that the advice given has not been too 
burdensome, but he will come to understand later that 
those who have advised him have done so out of kindly 
interest in his present and future welfare. 


II. — Principal Contents of Oriental Joubnaus. 

I. Zeitschbift der Deutsohen MoRGBirLAVDiscHEN Oesellsokavt. 

Bd. Ixii, Heft 2 . 

Gaster (M.). Das Buch Josua in hebraisch-samaritanischer 
Hezension. 

Fischer (A.). Zu Musils zwei arabischen Inschriften aus 
Arabia Petraea. 

Praetorius (Fr.). Zum semitisch-griechischen Alphabet. 

Jacobi (H.). Ruyyaka’s Alaipkarasarvasva. 

Blau (A.). Puranische Streifen. 

Hertel (J.). Beitrage zum Sanskritwtirterbuch aus Hema* 
candra’s Pari^istaparvan. 

Bloch (T.). Einfluss der altbuddhistischen Kunst auf die 
Buddhalegende. 

II. ViESVA OaixNTAL JouBEAL. Yol. zxii, No. 2. 

Sakhfcankar (V. A.). Teachings of Yed&nta according to 
BftmBnuja. 

Ij5w (L). SdsannB. 

Hofmeier (BL W,). Die Verleihung des Titels " Ptirst der 
MusUmen an Yftsuf ibn TMfln. 

III. JovBEAZ. Asiatzquk. 84rie x, Tome xi, Vo. 2. . 

Fossey (CX), Etudes sum^riennes. 

Etudes assyriennes. 
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DeoourdemaxlGho (J. A.). Note sur Iwssyro- 

babyloniens. 

Coed^s (G.). La stfele de Tip Praiiam. 

Labourt (J.). Note sur les schismes de T^glise nestorienne 
du xvi® au xix® sifecle. 

Amar (E.). Sur une identification de deux manuBcrits 
arabes de la Bib. Nationale. 

Revillout (E.). Le papyrus moral de Loide. 

IV. T^ouxo Pao. 86rie ii, Vol. ix, No. 2. 

Cordier (H.). Bibliotheca Indo-Sinica. 

Revon (M.). Le ritual du feu dans I’ancien ,Shinnt6. 

Chavannes (E.). Les monuments de Tancien royaume 
Cor4en de Kao-keou-li. 

Vol. ix, No. 3. 

Chavannes (E.). Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie 
chinoises de T^poque mongole. 

Laufer (B.). Die Sage von den goldgrabeneden Ameisen. 

L6vi (S.). ^original chinois du Sutra tibetain sur la 
Grande-Ourse. 

Saussure (L. de). Le cycle de Jupiter. 

V. Ritista DEOLi Studi Oaientali. Vol. i, Faw. 4. 

Kugener (M. A.). Nouvelle note sur Tinscription trilingue 
de Z^bed. 

Une inscription syriaque de Biredjik. 

Griffini (E.). Una nuova qasida attribuita ad Imru'l Qais. 

Pavolini (P. E.). Cenni sulla Dhammaniti pali-birmana 
e suUe s^e f onte. 

Nocentini (L.). Specchio prezioso del cuor pure. 

VI. JoUBHAL OP THE StBAJIS BeANOH OP THE RoTAZ. ASIATIC 

SociETT. No. idix. 1907. 

Douglas (B. E.). Visit to the Kalabit IWbes in the Interior 
of Borneo* 

Maxwell (W* a). Mantra Qajah. 

Elcntn (T. B.). Malay Chess. < ^ 
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Hellier Malay Game ‘ JongkaJc.' ‘ 

Kem (H.). Old Sanskrit Inscriptions in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Hanitsch (R). Tin and Lead Coins from Brunei. 

YU. JOVBRAL OF TBS NoBTH CrINA BbaHOB OF IBB BOTAl 
Asiatic Socim. Yol. zxzix. 

Moule (A. C.). Chinese Musical Instruments. 

YIIl. Tbabsactions of tbe Asiatic Sociktt of Jafab. Yol. xxzr, 

Fort 2. 

Anesaki (Dr. M.). Some Problems of the Textual History 
of the Buddhist Scriptures. 

Lloyd (Prof. A.). Notes on the Japanese Drama. 

Kirby (R. J.). Dazai on Food and Wealth. 

Lloyd (Prof. A.). The Foniiative Elements of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

IX. Boiletib be l’Ecole Feabcaioe b’Extb£kb Oxibbt. 
Tome Tii, Nob. 3-4. 

Schmidt (P. W.). Les Peuples Mon Khmer. 

Beauyais (J.). Les Coutumes des Indigenes de la region 
de Long-tcheou. 

Aucourt (P.). Journal d’un Bourgeois de Yang>Tcheou 
(1645). 

Durand (E. M.). Notes sur les Chams. 

X. SmCBOBBEKICBIE DEB KoBISL. PBXBBeiSOBEB AXADXnB SBE 

Wibbbbbcbafteb. No. xxxii. 1908. 

Mbller (Dr. Q.). Bericht ttber die Aufnahme der hiero* 
glyphisohen und hieratischen Felseninschriften im 
Alabasterbruch von Hatnub in Mittelftgypten. 

No. xxxix. 

Yahuda (A. S.). Uber die XJnechtheit des sunaritanischen 
Joeuabnches. 
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M. ADRIEN BARRIER DE MEYNARD. 

Bork FBRRtART 6, 1826. Died at the rnx> of Mabor, 1908. 

M, Barbier DE Meynard, who was for forty-five years 
one of the best known Orientalists of France, alike by 
reason of his numerous and valuable contributions to 
Oriental learning, his close connection with the Soci6t4 
Asiatic^ue, the Academic fran^aise, the College de France, 
and the Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivaiites, and his 
unfailing kindness and hospitality to all who sought his 
help, was born at sea, between Constantinople and 
Marseilles, on February 6, 1826. His family had long 
been domiciled in the East, and for service in the East 
he was destined from childhood. He was educated at 
the Lyc6e Louis-le-Qrand, where he held a scholarsltip 
from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as one of the 
' Jeunes de langues,’ as the French student-interpreters 
for the Near East were then called, and was one of the 
favourite pupils of the eminent Jules Mohl, whose chair 
he subsequently held at the College de France. 

His first consular appointment was at Jerusalem, 
whither he was sent about 1852, and one of his earliest 
communications to the Jourriol Aaiatique (an account toC 
Muhammad b. Hasan ash-ShaybAni, an Arabian author 
of the iifth century of the Hijra) was published about 
the same time. In 1854 he accompanied the Comte de 
OoUneau to Persia, and remained for two years attached 
to the French Legation at Tihrdh in the capacity of 
Dragoman, or Oriental Secretary. His first important 
pUbUcation, the IHctiowmire g4ographique, ^ 
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litUraire de la Perse et dea contries ac^j^entes, Miliich is 
essentially a translation of that portion of Ydqiit’s gi’eat 
geography, the Mu^jamu^l-BvZddn, which refers to Persia, 
supplemented from other sources, appeared in 1861, and 
was followed during the two succeeding years by the text 
and translation (in two vols.) of part of Mu‘inu*d-Din 
Muliammad’s history of Herdt. 

In December, 1863, on the death of Dubeux, Barbier 
de Meynard was elected Professor of Turkish at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, with which, during the 
remaining forty-five years of his life, he was so closely 
connected, and of which, on the death of “the admirable 
M. Ch. Schefer, he became the Director. These two great 
scholars, who added so much to the lustre of Frencli 
Orientalism, were both elected Members of the Academ}" 
on the same day — November 29, 1878 — and thenceforth 
collaborated with Dofr6mery in the publication of the 
Oriental historians of the Crusades, of which series the 
fourth volume, containing the text and translation of the 
Kitdbu*r~Itawddtayn, was Barbier de Meynard’s work. 

it is impossible here to give a complete list of the 
many and varied papers, all interesting and suggestive, 
Qpmmunicated by Barbier de Meynard to the Journal 
Asiatique during his long and active career, but there 
is hardly a volume of that periodical which does not 
contain something of note^ from Bis Of his 

independent works mention must especially be made of 
his translation of the Bdeidm of Sa*di (1880) ; his great 
tv/rc-^frangais (1881-6) ; his edition and 
translation of the MvArdju'dli-DhaJiah of al-Mas*ddi 
(1861--87), in which Pavet de Courteille collaborated with 
him; \x\b^ Trois C(ymAd4^ ,persam (1886-9), published 
in collaboration with the talented and unfortunate 
Stanislas Quyard ; and the last volume (vol. vii) of the 
splendid edition and translation of Firdawsf s 
which Jules Mohl did not live to complete. 
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Julclb^ Mohl ini Januavy, 1876, and Barbier de 
Meynafd was nominated to succeed him as Professor of 
Persian at the College de France on May 9 of the same 
year. He opened his course with a very interestim and 
instructive Etude sui^ la Podsie en Pe7*se, which was 
published at the end of the same year, and during the 
next eight or nine years lectured on such books as the 
the 8hdh-7Kiifnct, Ways u Rdmin, the ulnicdr-i- 
Suhayli, etc. On the death of Stanislas Guyard (who 
held the chair of Arabic at the Colli^ge de France) in 1884, 
Barbier de Meynard was nominated to replace him, and 
was transferred from the Persian to the Arabic professor*^ 
ship. As Arabic professor ho lectured on such works as 
the K%tdhu'l-Agluimiy the Mu^allaqdt, the Diwdn of 
Muslim, the MaqdTudt of NAsif al-Ydziji, etc. 

Barbier de Meynard’s life, from the time when he left 
the Consular Service to take up his work at the Ekole 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes in 1863 until its close, 
was the quiet but active life of a teacher, scholar, and 
man of letters. He was the soul of the Soci^t6 Asiatique ; 
and his love for the Ecole was such that when on Ids 
deathbed he was informed that his appointment m 
Director, of which the period had come to an end, had 
been renewed, he exclaimed with satisfaction, ” Then 
I shall die at the Ecole » " I cannot better conclude this 
brief anc^f inadequate noti<$e than with the words of 

M. Levasseur, Administrateur du College de France 

“ On calomnie souvent lo caract&re fran 9 aiB hors de France 
en le traitant de frivole et de dissip6, et il arrive pari^pfs 
j[Ue des Fran^ais contribuent k accr^diter cette calomiua 
A des strangers superficiellement inform^s de nos mcpups 
j*ai souvent dit: ‘ Essayez d*entrer chez nous dans TintuniM 
des hommes d'^tude et vous jugerez mieux la FraPce/ 
On aur»it pu les envoyer dana le «abiuet da Barbier de 
lleynard.” 

Edwabd G. BBovnrs. 
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PEOFESSOK EBSEHABSi SGHtUDEB. 
Professor Eberhard Schrader waa bom on the 
5th of January, 1836, at Brunswick, and educated at the 
High School or Oymnaaium there. He then took up 
Protestant theology, and, studying Oriental languages 
under Heinrich Ewald, gained an academical prize in 
1868. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
on him in 1860.^ After filling the position of professor 
at Zurich (1862), he passed on to Giessen (Hesse) in 1869, 
Jena in 1872, and finally Berlin in 1876. Though he 
began his career as a specialist in Biblical criticism and 
history, it is as an Assyriologist that he is best known, 
and his works in that field will be quoted for many years 
to come. In 1872 he published an important work, Die 
Aasyrisch-Babylonischen Keilinschriften (Leipzig), and 
his oft-quoted KeiliTischriften und das Alte Testament, 
of which a second edition was issued ten years later, 
and an English translation, by Professor Owen C. 
Whitehouse, of Cheshunt College, in 1885. In this work 
the author traversed the whole Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, quoting and commenting upon all the wedge- 
ixiBcriptions of Babylonia and Assyria which bore upon it. 
In 1874 appeared Die HMenfahrt der Istar (Giessen), 
which was also well received. 

In 1876 a criticism of the results of Assyriological 
research was publii^ed by Alfred!^ von <^utsohmid. 
Professor of Classical Philology at Jena, under the title 
of ^eue Beitrdge zv/r Oeschichte dea cdten Oriento- — Die 
Amyiiiclogie i/a DeutschUmdi which attracted considerable 
notice, and called forth Sdirader's most important work, 
KeUinsch/riften und Oeschichteforsehung^ which was 
considered to be a complete i^indicatioa of the position 
taken up by Aasyriologists in general, whose 
he thus became. 

« iAtwotthetxM>ktli6degree of Divinity, asd ako>oame 

n Privy Oonnomor. ^ 
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PrKlilesBor Schrader Wais also an industrious contributor 
to the learned journals of Germany, especial^ the 
Transactions of the Prussian Boyal Academy of Science, 
of which he was a member. In 1869 appeared the first 
volume of a series of texts of which he was editor, 
namely, the KeilinachirifUiche Bibliothek, to the earlier 
portion of which he contributed. This series, which 
contains translations by all the most known German 
Assyriologists, is a work of considerable value, and it is 
a matter of regret that something similar does not exist 
in English. “ The Records of the Past,” under the able 
editorship of Professor Sayce, would have supplied, in 
a measure, something analogous, but the work was said 
not to pay, and the second series stopped at the sixth 
volume. 

Of all the German Assyriologists, Professor Schrader 
was not only the most liberal-minded, but also the gentlest. 
Enthusiastic to defend the study which he had founded in 
his native land, as his replies to A. von Gutschmid show, 
he was never hasty to attack, and in that respect was in 
marked contrast to certain of the younger school of 
Assyriologists, and also to one older than himself, of whom 
it was facetiously said that, ** when a new head popped up, 
he gave it a tap to send it down again.” Schrader, who 
considered that he had reason to be offended with this 
scholar’s treatmenif of him, happened on one occasion to be 
in Dr. S. Birch’s room at the British Museum when he 
entered, and, seeing the Berlin Assyriologist, advanced 
with e^ctended hand, all confident that he would take it. 
Schrader^ it is laid, was at the moment in the act of 
taking off his overcoat, and, instead of graaping the 
profi||^ hand, he simply bowed politely, for how could 
he d||Je6 hands with another when his own arms were 
beh^li^llim in the sleeves of the^ garment? Tall and 
brotftol frame, and with a face expressing detenninarion 
ah4Dit to severity, it nevertheless did not take the 
im. SO 
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stranger a moment to see that he had be^re him of 
great kindness of heart, combined with integrity, common- 
sense, and a faculty for taking pains. At the same time, 
it was the face of a simple-minded man, hence his great 
popularity and the respect in which he was held. 

Though history and chronology were the things which 
he studied most, 'he also devoted himself to other branches 
of Assyriology. His Hdllenfahrt der Istar contains 
specimens of Assyrian poetry, and in all his books 
philology occupies an important place. In addition to 
the sibilants and the question of the pronunciation of aa 
and id, Schrader also discussed whether Al^fcadian (now 
called Sumerian) was really a language or not (Zeitschr. 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Qesellschaft, xxix, 1876), 
and wrote upon the origin of Babylonian culture (Royal 
Academy of Berlin, 1883). But a hard trial, not long 
after he had founded the Keilinschriftliche BihliotUek, 
clouded the last years of this worthy scholar, and, though 
he CQj^tinued to edit that work, the days of his activity 
weretwer long before the end came. For thirteen years 
he might have described himself, like NabA-balatsu-iqbi 
of old, as being "'as the men who are dead and at 
rest” (ummandtu Sa mttu-ma and though 

wheeled out from his home in the Kronprinzen-Ufer to 
take the air in the Sieges- Allee, his life must have become 
as a burden to him, when, on the 3#d of July last, he 
passed away, and, as the family-announcement of his death 
says, he fell softly asleep after long and severe sufferings, 
b^e with great patience and resignation,” Assyriologists 
are sorry to lose the Father of Assyriology in Germany, 
but rejoice for his own sake that he is gone. 

T. G. Pinches* 

‘ Letter of Nabn-balatei^bl in rol. iv of the Otmiform <^f 

Watem A$ia, pL 4C (dS), od. U, L IS* 
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Adler, E. N. Auto de Fe and Jew. Bvo. London^ 1908. 

Prmnted hy the Author, 

Aiyer, V. Gopala. The Date of Buddha. Pamphlet. Svo. s.L, a.a. 

Froeented hy the Author, 

Alte Orient, Der. Gemeinverstandlichc Darstellungen. Jahrgang i 
to date. Svo. Leipzig^ 1900-7. 

Furehaeed, 

Armbrnster, G. H. Initia Amharica, pt. i : Grammar. 8to. 
Cambridge^ 1908. 

From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 

Auohinoloii, W. S. The Book of Daniel Unlocked. 8ro. New 
York, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author, 

Chronology of the Holy Bible, with Introduotion by 

A. H. Sayce. Svo. New York, 1908. ^ 

Presented hy the Author, 

Azoo, R. F. Annotated Glossaiy* to the Ar-Rawzatu’z-zakiyyar. 
8to. Calcutta, 1908. 

Presented hy Lieut, ~ Colonel D, C, Phillott, 

Baluokxstan District Gazetteer Series. Vols. ii and viii : Texts. 
Svo. Allahabad, 1907. 

Presented hy the Government of In>dia, 

BaruohA, Er^ad Sheriarji Dadabhai. 

Lessons in Avest^, pts. i and ii. Svo. Bombay, 1907-8. 
Lessons m PaUavi-P&zend, pt. i. Svo. Bombay, 1908. 
PreunM hy the TVustees of the Paersee Panehayet 

Funds and Propertiee, 

Seal, 8« Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. Svo. 
^ 1871. 


PwreKaned^ 
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Bbn«a£ District GAzsTTEBBiK Yol. zii, Sgrtoi, by L. S. S. O^Hitlley. 
8^0. Calcutta, 1908. 

Presented by the Bengal QcvemmenL 

Boaoh6-Leolereq, A. L’Astrologie Grecque. 8 yo. Paris^ 1899. 

Purehaeed. 

Brookelmann, Carl. Grundriss der yerglciclionden Grammatik 
der semitisoben Sprachen. Bd. i. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. 

From the Publishers, 

Eurzgefasate vergleichende Grammatik der semitiachen 

Sprachen. 8 to. Berlin, 1908. 

From the Publishers, 

A 

Cambbidgs Anthbopolooical Expedition to the Tobbes Straits. 
Beports. Yol. vi : Sociology, Magic, and Eeligion of the 
Eastern Islanders. 4to. Cambridge, 1908. 

From the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. Ananda E. The Aims of Indian Art. 4to. 
Broad Campden, 1908. 

Presented by the Author, 

Cunningham, Captain J. D. History of the Sikhs. 8vo. London, 
1849. 

Purchased, 

DeniBMii P. Geschichte der Fhilosophie. Bd. i, Abt. iii. 8vo. 
Leip/sig, 1908. 

Purchased, 

Bdmonds, Albert J. Buddhist and Christian Gospelsp 4th ed. 
Ed. by Prof. H. Anesaki. Yol. i. 8 to. Philadelphiaf 1908^ 

From the Publishers, 

Flaet^ J. F. Indian Epigraphy. 8vo. Oxford, 1907. 

^ftted from the Imperial Oauetieer of India, toI. ii.) 

^ ' Presented by ihe Anther, 

OardnoTt Percy. The Gold Coinage <d Asia before Alexander, 
the Greatt {From the Ptoeeemnge of the Britieh Academy, 
tol. iii.) 

thg^ Delegates of the Oaford Uniieersiiy Press, 
OhiMdiy Wopendranaih. Bohtas Garh. 8vo. OnUtahf 1908^ 

Presented by 
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HodfiSg T. G. The Meftheist With an Introduction by Sir 0. 7. 
Lyall, 8to. Zondbn, 1^8. 

the FubKihsrs. 

Hommel, Fr. Aufsiitze und Abhandlungeni ii and iii, 1. 8vo. 
Munich, 1900-1. 

Purchased, 


India, Goybbnuekt of. 

Concise Manual of Sylviculture. 8vo. Calcutta, 1906. 
Manual of Forest Lav. 8vo. Calcutta, 1906. 

Presented hy the Gocemment of India, 

India, Imperial Gazetteer of. Yols. v-xviii. Abazai-Nay&garh. 
New edition. Svo. Oxford, 1908. 

Presented hy the India Office, 

Provincial Series. AfghUnistun and Nepal ; Baluchist&n ; 

Burma, 2 vols. ; Central India ; Central Provinces ; Madras, 
2vol8. ; Panjab, 2 vols. ; Bajputana. Svo. Calcutta, 1908. 

Presented hy the India Office, 

Iqbal, Shaikh Muhammad. Development of Metaphysics in Persia. 
Svo. London, 1908. 

From the Publishers, 

Johm, Bev. C. H. W. Cuneiform Inscriptions — Chaldean, 
Babylonian and Assyrian : Collections contained in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Sm. 4to. Mew York, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author, 

— — Ur-Engur, a Bronze of the Fourth Millennium in the 
Library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Sm. 4to. New York, 1908. 

Presented hy Stanley A, Cook, Esq,, M,R,A,8, 

Johnitona, J. W. D. Gwalior, 1905. 4to. London, s.a. 
Presented hy M,R, the Maharaja, 

Colonel Sir Madko Eao Scindia, G,&8,I. 

Xarabaeifk, J, von. Die Arabischen PapyrusprotokoUe. Svo, 
* IPtiit, 1908. 

^ Presented hy the Author, 

^ndl Tir >lbUd. Qawanlna’B-^ayyod. Edited from 

tin cffigiiial Persian by Lieut. -Colonel D. C« Phillott 
Svou Oaicuttat 1908. {Bibliotheca Indica,) 

Presented hy the Miter. 
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Kuo, BbitragA 2UB ALIEN Qesosichte. Bditod F. Lehnuinii- 
Haupt und £. Komemann. Bd. i to date and Beiheft i to date. 
8yo. Leipzig^ 1902-8. 

Furoha9$d, 

Lalita VisTABA. Toxtaufigabe mit Yarienten-, Metren- und 
Wdrterrerzeichuiss von Dr. 8. Lefmann. Teil ii. 8vo. 
EalU, 1908. 

From th$ Fuhlisher$, 

Le Oao, Y. Lea Inscriptions d’Assur-Nasir-Aplu 111. Nouvelle 
Edition. 8vo. Faris^ 1908. 

From the FublUher. 


MoCl3rmont, J R. First Expedition of the Portuo^uese to Banda. 
8 VO. Hobart^ 1905. 


Problematical Features in Maps designed by Mercator 

and Desceliers. 8vo. s.l. 1907. 

Fresented hy the Author, 

MaUer, £d. l^tudes sur le Calendrier £)gyptien, traduit par 
Alex. Moret. 8vo. -Paris, 1908. 

From the Mueie Ouimetf Farie* 

Xasaliira, Marquis de la. Le Japon. Yols. i-iii. 8vo. 
Paris, 1907. 

Furehased, 

Hanainiliieiigar, M. T. (Ed.). Subhashitanivi of Sriman Yedanta 
Desika ; and Supplement. 8vo. Srirangam, 1908. 

Presented by ike Editor* 

Phillott, Lieut. - Colonel D. C. Hindustani Stepping-stones. 
Sro. Svo. Allahabad, 1908. 

Presented by the Author, 


Bonuuidd, S. Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Oaon. 8vo. 

London, 1908. ^ 

From the Pullukers, 

il-Ailftakii Ibn. History of Daioitsous, 863-555 a.k. Bd. by 

' H. F. Amtitot. . . 

iy 0* JSMoT' 

B*dait,Hago. Bdl, the Ohridt of AnciMt Timei. 8v». OhiMyt, 
1908* 

PrttmUd ty 0* 
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Eangtoharjra, Descriptm Catalogue of Sanskrit HSS. in the 
Government Oriental MSS. Libraiy, Madras. Vol. iv< pt. ii. ^ 
8to. MadraBy 1908. 

FreBBnUd hy the MadraB Oovemment. 

Saigana, Darab Dastur Peshotan. The Dinkard. Yol. x. Svo. 
leiptigy 1907. 

PrBBented hy the TruBte$ifif the Parsee Panchayet 

Funde and Propertiee, 

Savidge, F. W. Grammar and Dictionary of ihe Lakher Language. 
Svo. Allahahady 1908. 

Preeented hy the Qoiernment of Pasicm Bengal and ABBam. 

Shamaaaatry, R. Gavam Ayano, tho Vedic Era. 1st ed. 8yo. 
Mysore, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Stack, £., and LyaU, Sir G. Tho Mikirs. Svo. London, 1908. 

From the Puhltshers. 


Stabbing, £. P. Manual of Elementary Forest Zoology for India. 
Svo. Calcutta, 1908. 

Presented hy the Government of India. 

Stein, M. Aurel. Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs and 
Ewen Lun. Fol. London, 1908. 

Presented by the India Office. 

Sdriyagoda Sumafigala Thera. The Mulapariyaya Sutta. Trans- 
lated from the original Pali. Svo. Colombo, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Troup, R. S. Indian Forest XJtiliaation. Svo. Calcutta, 1907. 

Presented hy the Government of India. 

Ukitbu Pkovinces Distbict Gazetteebb. Ed. by H. B. Nevill. 
Vol. xxx: Ballia. Svo. Allahabad, 1907. 

Presented hy the United Provinces Government. 

▼ai4ya| C. V. Epic India. Svo. Bombay, 1907. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Viceaijet, F. K. Kotes on the Hond-minting of Coins of India. 
Svo. e.l., s.a. 

Presented hy ihe AuSm. 
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VoRDSRASiATisckB Bibuothibk. 8ttt6k i imd Stuck ii. Lief. i-x. 
8 VO. Zeipnigj 1907-8. 

Purchatsd, 

Waokernagely Frofossor J. Pranz Kielhorn. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
O6tttnp0n, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Wooda, H. C. Washed hy Pour Sehs. 8vo. London, 1908. 

Presented hy the Author. 

Wright, A., and Cartwright, H. A. (editors). Twentieth Century 
Impressions of British Malaya. 4 to. London, 1908. 

Presented hy the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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A. 

Abhaya, 6. 

Abulja Khan, mythical Turkish hero, 
649; his residence, 649. 

Abul’Fat^, Chronicle of, 804. 

AnLBB, £. X., Samaritan Book of 
Joshua, 1143< 

Agnivefo, author of ancient Indian 
medical work, 997. 

Agra, Exploration at, 1907-8, 1119. 

Abmad b. Tulun in “ Tadhkira,’* 439. 

Ai Khan, 666. 

Ajatasattu, 6, 7. 

Ak]^bar&t-i-Darbar Ma’all Aj^bars, 
Account of, 1123. 

^Alau*d-din l^warizmi, Undesoribed 
coins of, 399. 

Alkhisuwa, Hittite deity, 989. 

Altan Topohi, Mongol chronicle, 646. 

Along Goa, Mongol, 667* 

Amaravatl, Explorations at, 1907-8, 
1114. 

Ambdroz, H. F., Tales of Official Life 
trom the ^'Ta^kira'’ of Ibn ^amdhn, 
etc., 409. 

Ani4u-Tannan, Coins of, 680, 719. 

Afljana, grandfather of the Buddha, 8 ; 
identical with Eetzana, 8; possible 
confusion with Ujjenf, 9. 

AnniTersary meeting, 988. 

Antagada-Das&o and Krishna legends, 
609. 

Anuruddholca, 6. 

Aram 8h6M Coin of, 406. 

Archnologioal exploration in India, 
1907-8, mo. 

Arg&pa, Hittite deity, 989. 

medical commentator, 1016. 

A«6ka, The ]|uit edict of, 8U. 

Aao^, SinheleM date of, approximates 
with that of Qieek hictorians, 2 ; his 
•comiicn, 7; loyal eonaeoration, 7; 
fhvonithle to BnddhiaU, 7; issued 


pn>c]amation8, 7 ; his third Council, 
7 ; list of his missionaries, 8. 

Atoka and the Rummindfil inscription, 
471 ; appellations of, in the inscription, 
480; oonTcrsion to Buddhism, 486, 
406; proclamations as a Buddhist, 
492 ; Bhabra edict, 494 ; Samith, 
494 ; Safichi, 494 ; Kosambf, 496 ; 
Sahasram, etc., 495. 

Atoka inscription at R&mpurva, 1086. 

Aftaiiga Hrdaya, medical work by 
Vugbhata II, 1017. 

Aftauga Saihgraba of Vagbhata'1, 1024. 

Atvamedha, Avabhrtha ritual, 845. 

Atreya, teacher of medicine in ancient 
Indio, 997. ' 

Aufrecht collection, 1027. 

B. 

Babarnuma, 73 et seq. ; wording of 
Haydarabad and Elphinstone MSB., 
73-6 ; St. Petersburg and foreign 
MSS., 76-84 ; Dr. Kehr’s Tolnme, 
86-96 ; results of examination of 
Babar-nama MSS., 97,98 ; Dr. Kehr’s 
version and a new letter of Babur, 828. 

Babylonian universe newly interpreted, 
977. 

BanUn mint established, 390. 

Barlaam and Josaphat, Greek version, 
1079. 

Battle between P&pd<^TaB and KanraTEi, 
831, 837. , 

Bede people, 663* 

Berlin Historical Congress, annouiice* 
ment, 563. 

Bbviridoi, A. S., B&bar-nAma, 78. 

Dr* Kehr’s Latin Terskmimd^liev 

letter by B&bar, 828. 

BivRupan, H.,Sult6im«ii-Ki8i Begem, 
164. 

The Attthonhip of the Dahtitdft, 

166. 
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Bbvkkidob, H., Obituary of J. F. 
Hewitt, 962. 

Colonel Tod’s Newsletters of the 

Delhi Court, 1121. 

FSiabra edict of Adoka, 494. 

Bhagavant and Kf^^a, 847. 

Bhagavat, Tabrobhavat, and Ddvanam- 
priya, 602. 

Bhakti, Doctrine of, 337 ; originated in» 
6. India, 163 ; in Veda, 839. 
Bhamaha, not a Buddhist* 543 ; age of, 
545 ; and Dapdin, 543. 

Bhatgaon, history of kingdom, 695 ; 

Malla coinage of, 722. 

BhattiprOlu insdription No. 1, A, 99 ; 
records of, when published, 99 ; text, 

101, 106; peculiarities in spelling, i 

102. ; translation, 105 ; metrical, 105. ' 
Bheda, medical author of ancient India, 

998. 

Bhojapura, near Kanauj, 1132. 

Bigandet as an authority, 14. 

Bindusara, 6, 7. 

Bodh-Gaya, Explorations at, 1007-8, 
1095. 

Bodimer, Tibetan work, 645. 

Bogbaa Keui, Hittite Cuneiform tablets 
from, 548, 985. 

Borochi; M6. 

Bbownb, E. G., Suggestions for a Com- 
plete Edition of the Jknii*u’t-Tawkrikh 
of Raahidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah, 17. 

— Obituary of Professor Barbier de 
Meynard, 1289. 

Buddhist inscription on 
stOpa, 99. 

Burkhan, old Chinese geographical work, 
662. 

Burkhan Mountains, 663. 

Burteohino, 646, 662. 

C. 

Oandtigupta^ 6, 7; Sinhalese date of, 
afij^Mteuiies with that of Greek 
hdeierians, 

CmkB SMhhitft, Indian medical work, 
997 ; study of section on * gohna,’ 
1002 . ^ 

Ceylon epigraphy, 526. 


ChakiUTartindro Malla, king of Eath- 
mapdd, 695. 

Chakrftyudha of Kanauj, 789. 

Charaka, joint au^or of Caraka Samhita, 
997. 

Charter and Rules, published in July 
Journal. 

Child Krishna and his critics, 505. 

Chronicles of the Southern Buddhists, a 
defence, 1. 

Cikitsita Sthana, Therapeutic Section of 
Charaka’s Compendium, 1017. 

Coin ot Huvishka, 55 ; various readings 
of name, 55-9 ; figure identified as 
Bru, 62. 

Coinage of Nepa^ 609 ; supplementary 
note, 1132. 

Coins, Nasik hoard of Nahapano, 550. 

Coins of Kuramau mint, 389 et seq. ; 
Saifu’d-diu Hasan, 395 ; *Alau’d-diii 
^warizmi, 399 Arum Shah, 406 ; 
Hamidi, 407. 

Congress of Religions at Oxford, 191. 

Cuneiform (Hittite) tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, 548, 985. 

Cursive characters introduced into India, 
177 ; origin of their being used by 
Kamshka, 181. 

D. 

Dabistan. its authorship, 165. 

Dala Mardana 6&ba, Coin of, 739. 

Dambs, M. L., The Mint of Kuramsn, 
389. 

Damodar Pa^dc, Gorkb& minister, 712. 

Dapdlu and Bhamaha, 648 ; date of, 546. 

Diaaka, epitome of life, 5. 

Dayavatf, queen regent of KathmindA* 
696. 

Defence of the Chronicles of the Southern 
Buddhists, 1. 

Ddhi, Explerations at, 1907-8, 1118* 

Pevadaha, 8. 

ttovlBfiinpiya Titia, king of Ceylon, 6. 

Dhamek at Sftm&th, 1156. 

Dhama-nifthi and dooteine works. 

880 . 

Dice. The ganm of, 823. 

Did^, Queen, 689. 
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Doa &<>ehoTf Turkish chief, 067> 

Dobo Mergen, Mongol ancestor, 666; 

identified with Topo Khan, 66S. 
Dfidhabala, joint a»thor of Garaka 
Sarhhitil, 097. 

Dsanbo Dalai Suwin Am Altan Shire- 
ghetu, Tibetan ruler, 646. 
Durabfaifara, Aaoka’s missionary, 8. 
Durand, Sit H. M., Nadir Shah, 286. 
Duttbaganuni, 3. 

E. 

Eetranii era, 3, 8 ; list oi events dated 
by, 0. 

Eet/ana identical with Anjana, 8. 
Epigraphy of Cejlou, 620. 

6ru identified as USro, 177. 

F. 

Factitious genealogies of the Mongol 
lulers, 045 ; invented by Lamaist 
monks, 645. 

Pent ON, F., Obituary ot Mr. H. 
Borgstrom, 636. 

Fleet, J. F., A Coin ot Uuvishka, 56. 
Bhattiprolu Inscription No. 1 , A, 99. 

— Introduction of the Greek Uncial 
and Cursive Characters into India, 177* 

— Inscription on the Sohgaura Plate, 

187, 822. 

Rummindei Inscription and Con- 
version of AiOka to Buddhism, 471. 

The Last Edict of Afidka, 811. 

RummindSi Inscription, 823. 

Obituary of Professor Kielhom, 

066. 

Fbancxe, a. H., Note on Mo-lo-so, 

188. 

G. 

Gastib^ M., Hebrew Version of the 
** SeciOliiBi Seoretorum," Translation, 
111; Introdnetion, 1666. 

-~The Ifewly Discovered Samaritan 
Book oUoehnn, 706, 1148. 

Gf&ttil l^bieetingt, 286, 208, 601, 083, 


Girv&oa Tuddha Viknmt SAha, Ooiits 
of, 746. 

Goa Maxat, 662. 

Oorkha coins, 670, 700 ; I’kob 0a«d6 
eystem, 694; $ohra Gtodn ey«t6pi0» 
604. 

Gorkha dynasty, history, 700. 

GOTinda, G5p6ndra, UpSndra, 168. 

Grahavarman of Kanauj, 771. 

Greek uncial and ouraive characters 
iatroduoed^into India, 177 ; origin of 
Kanishka using them, 181. 

GntKusoN, G. A., Govinda, G0p6ndm, 
Upendra, 163. 

Vethadfpa, 164. ‘ 

Modem Hindu Doctrine of Works, 

337. 

P. C. Ray’s English Translation of 

the Malmbharata, 640. ' 

Nations of India at Battle between 

Pandavas and Kauravas, 602. 

Obituary of Dr. Atkinson, 620. . 

— Battle between And 

Kauravas, reply to Mr. Kdth, 837. 

Report on the Linguistic Survey ot 

India, presented to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress ot Orientalists, 1127. 

Kysv^'datta Mi6ra, K64avaHttsa, 

and the Prabfidha-candrddaya, 1186. 

Pandavas and Kauravas, U88, 

1143. 

Gii^a Deva, Coins of, 718. 

Gunanka, coin bearing name, 678 ; 
coins ot, 718. 

H. 

If amidi, Coins of, 407. 

ILiriraihta, Date of, 626. 

Harsha and his conquests, 773. 

HArfin al-Ra^Id in ** Ti#kira,*’ 412. 

Hebrew version of the '* Seofetmn 
Secretorum,” translation. 111 ; jatfO- 
duction, 2066. 

Bertel’s SiidUohe Pefioatani^kr^MII. 

Al-Hhariri, JTndah, repnted tsmitiiMf ef 
the Seeratum,” 1071 ; attUiar 
Hebrew translation ef tbe maxiaw of 
the Philosopbeti, t072. 

Hindu doctrine of works, 887. 
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Hispalflniig, Joh., tmivlated ** Saeretom 
Saoretornm *' into Jjatin, 1069. 

Hiatorical Congress in Berlin, announce- 
ment, 653. 

Hittite CuDflifonn tablets from fioghaz 
Keui, 548, 985 ; names of deities, 989. 

HoEftKTLK, A. F. B., Studies in Ancient 
Indian Medicine, IV, 997. 

Hoey, W., Dhamek at Samith, 1156. 

Howqbth, Sir H., FactitiousOenealogies 
of the Mongol Bulers, 645. 

Hrdi Narasiibha, king of Patan, 698. 

HuTishka, A coin of, 55 ; various readings 
of name, 55-9; flgure identified as 
£rtt, 62. 


I. 


Ibn al-Maqli, 449. 

Ibn ^amdfin, tales of official life from 
**Ta^kira,” 409 ; life of, 409. 
Indian archsDology, exploration in 
1907-8, 1085. 

Indian medicine, publishers* offer of, 
176. 

Indian medicine (ancient). Studies in, 997. 
Indifiyudha of Kanauj, 788. 

Inscriptioa on the Sohgaura plate, 187, 
892 ; the last edict of Atdka, 811 ; 
Bumming, 471, 823. 

at BOlhl, 638. 

at ^aPah-i-Sang, 547. 

— of Mihira Bhoja, 768. 

Inscriptions, Bhattiprolu No. 1, A, 99. 

A4oka pillar at Rampurv&, 1086. 

Pehera in Kamal district, 1132. 
^Irgene Kun, 657. 


^'Aosaoiri A. M. T., Date of the Hari- 
Yafhla, 529. 

BIjaSa, BAjanya, Bijinaka, 532. 
— f* Vedie Religion, 538. 

Child K|i(ihpa, 583. 

JtmpM iuiu, Coin of, 732. 
JfiH fbgh sti^ at SAinith, 1994. 

suginetioiis for a 
hcM^lele edition, 17 ; dfooriptton of 
oonleiiti, 19 ; plan of edlkiett, 82 ; 
theV8t,of,38. 


JananI, /aya Lakyml Devi, Coin of, 696, 
732. 

Jaya Bh&sk&ra Malla, Coins of, 727. 
Jaya Bhfip&tindra Malla, 722 ; ooins of, 
726. 

Jaya Cakravartindra Malla, Coin of, 725. 
Jaya Indra Malla, Coins of, 735. 

Jaya Jagajjaya, o/ias Mabipatendra 
Siniha, Coins of, 728. 

Jaya Jitamitra Malla, Coin of, 722. 
Jaya Mahipendra, king of Kathmapdu, 
695. 

Jaya Nfpendra Malla, Coin of, 725. 
Jaya Parthivendra, king of K&thmapdfi* 
695 ; coins of, 726. 

Jaya Praka4a, Oonp^ge oi, 683, 729. 
Jaya Rajya Prakfcia Mella, Coins of, 738. 
Jaya Bapajita, Coins of, 693, 723. 

Jaya Srinivasa Malla, Coins of, 733. 
Jaya Yfra Mahfndra, king of PAtan, 697. 
Jaya Vira Mahindra Malla, Coins of, 727. 
Jaya Yispu Malla, Coins of, 737. 

Jaya Yiivajita Malla, Coins of, 739. 
Jaya Yoga Prakaia Malla, Coin of, 787. 
Jinendrahuddhi, 499. 

Jifpu Gupta, Coins of, 681, 719. 
Joshua, newly discovered Samaritan 
book, 795, 1148, 1148. 

Jumbaka, offering tu, 845. 

Jyoti PrakAia, Coin oi, 696. 

Jyoti PrakAia Malla of BAthmsp4&> 996 ; 
coins of, 731. 


K. 


Kaian the Mongol, 657. 

||[al*ah-i-Sang, Inieription at, 547. 
KAlAsoki, 6, 7. 

Kaqiea, Myth of, 508 ; Greek pmeUel, 
509. 


Saaagota, possibly Eananj* 766. 

Bananj identifled with Kanagoca and 
Kanogiza, 766; varioui fomii of name, 
767; •idF*-lilen,7(l9;icooiin*6f.in 
OMha-eliaiiia* 770 ; nfid Blag Taio- 


rvrniiHi, 775 ; not menwmed oy 
Naimr, rrsi 

77; mOtr TMoMimm, TH-W: 
«M br !'•»! 2 

fbbmU «( (ami, TWi mM v7 



IKDBX. 




Chaii4nd«va, 1090 a.d., 791 ; taoked 
by 6hih&b-ud.dia, 791. 

Kanb, F.Ym Bhimaha and Bardin, 648. 

Eaaishka, coin dug up at Kfttkm&pdui 
677. 

Kamshka an founder of the 58 b.c. era, 
177 ; and Greek paleeography on hia 
ooins, 177; ongin of non* Indian 
deities on coins, 180 et seq. 

Kaiikhayana, medical author of ancient 
India, 008. 

Kanogiza not Kanauj, 766. 

Kaseapagotta, Asoka’s missionary, 8. 

Katiki Vritti, 400. 

KasQr, 634 ; local tradition as to founda- 
tion, 634 ; not the site ot Alexander’s 
twelve altars, 634. 

Kathmandu, history of kingdom, 695 ; 
coinage of, 724. 

Kaudra era, 0. 

Kauratas, List of peoples flghting for, 
313 et seq. ; reasons for fighting lor, 

314. 

Kavadi ceremony among the Hindus, 848. 

Kaviraja, Bate of, 526. 

Keith, A. B., The Child Krfpa, 169. 

S&Akhayana Arapyaka, 363. 

Date of Udayanioarya and Vaoos- 

pati lfi4ra, 622. 

Game of Dice, 823. 

Battle between Fapdavas and 

Kauravas, 831. 

Vedic Religion, 844. 

— Bhagavant and Krepa, 847. 

— An Unusual Use of the Nominative, 
1124. 

FAnduvas and Kauravas, 1138, 1143. 

Kinkxdy, J., Child Kpshpa and his 
Crities, 606. 

K54ava.d9sa» Hindi poet, 1136. 

Khwirizm «dhahs, Coins of, 839 et seq. 

£»LH<av, F., On SilupilaTadha 11, 
m,460, 

MmgaTat, Tatrabhavat, and I)6v&- 
n&npi&ya, 692. 

KdsambS ediot of Aloka, 496. 

The oUld, 6i)2, 633 ; and his 
eritfes, 696« of |)wirak&, his history, 
696 ; legends in Antagada-Baaio, 699; 
cWitianeleiwnntin Mathnri sk^of. 


611 ; original charaeter of, 616; idlar 
here, 619; age of Mathmt legends* 
621 ; older than the Gnjcn, 684. 

Knna, theories relative to resemblaiiees 
to life of Christ, 1 70 ; late recognition 
as Viepu, 170; and Devakl, 178; 
his enmity with Koqisa, 173; eon* 
oeptiou as pastoral deity not dne to 
Gujars, 176. 

Knea-dattaMilra, K64ava-dfisa, and the 
Prabddha-oandr5daya, 1136. 

Kuraman, The mint of, 889; geographioal 
position ot mint, 390; pronimdatiott 
I of, 390 , establishment of mint, 390. 

Eurulas, Turkish race, 669. 

Kurus and Paflcalas, relation Brih- 
mapical and anti-Brahmapioal, 831 ; 
idea negatived by Vedic literature, 836. 

L. 

Lak^m! Bevi, Goins of, 748, 749. 

Lak^mlnara SiAiha, Coin of, 724. 

Lalit&ditya attacks Kanauj, 777. 

Iznt edict of Ai6ka, 811. 

Licchavi dynasty, coinage, 716. 

Licchavi SOryavaihdt kings, 674. 

Linguistic Survey of 
1127. ^ 

Longnam, Tibetan usurper, 646. 

Lyall, C. J., Ubalike » XJb&rl, 660* 

M. 

Midhava, sobriquet of Vrlnda, 998. 

Madhukosa, commentary on Midhava^a 
Nidana, 1016. 

Madhura-VapI, the Sanskrit poetess of 
tanjore, 168. 

Uagadha and Videba, 861; meeiing- 
plaoe of many ethnic elements, 868. 

Mftghs, Bate ol, 499, 

Hahabharata, P. 0. £ay*« Bn|flish 
translation of, 649. 

HahAbhishya, dale adopted as 
second century a.c., 176^ ' ^ 

KobAdeva, Aioka*i mMuMay, |L 
MahAdbaasiiiaraUKldta» Aiokai^ ,iajkif 
sionary, 8, « 

KahArakkbita, Aacka^a 



UfDSX. 


me 


Maheudct Malla, Coinage of, 684 ; riilt 
to EmpOfor of Delhi, 664 treaty with 
Tibet, 684 ; supplied coinage of Tibet, 
684. 

Mahima-Bbatta, the Vyakti-viv^ka, 63 ; 
his full name, 63 ; native oi Kashmir, 
65 ; his date, 66 ; bis rhetoric, 70. 

Mabinda, 1-3 ; account of, 0 ; Anoka’s 
missionary, 8. 

Mahindra Simha Deva of Sathmau^u, 
697. 

Majjhantika, Anoka’s missionary, 8. 

Majjhima, Asoka’s missionary, H. 

Malla coins/ 669 et seq. 

MoUa dynasty, coinage, 722. 

Mammata, theories as to his* date, 
67, 68. 

M&nadeva, Coins of, 716. 

Mfinfl&ka, coin bearing name, 678 ; coins 
of, 716. 

MSS., Aufrecht collection of Sanskrit, 
1027. 

MSS. Cedi Bendall, 45; Northern 
Qupta, 45. 

Mabooliovtr, Di S., Zaiddn’s Umay- 
yids and"*AbbftsidB, 541. , 

Mamhaia, J. H., Archteological £\- 
luiiia, 1907-8, MSS. 

MUBMr, S. Andiiuok, The Ktviidi 
Geremony among the Hindus in Ceylqn, 
848. 

Medal, Public School Presentation, 1225. 

Medicine, Studios in ancient Indian, 
997. 

Mengli Khan, 657. 

Mihira-Bhoja, Inscription of, 768. 

MilIiS, L., Pahlaii Texts of iTasna LXX, 
39, 

— ^ Pahlavi Text of Yasna LXXI, 
761. 

Mint of Xu|mm£ii| 389. 

Mirrw of the King,” 1079. 

Ijliteif Aebka’s ttiseionary, 8. 

1 Modflxn BQndn doctrine of works, 337. 

McggalllpUltat^ ejdtomeof ]ife,6. 

Hohaddn^, 683^ 657. ^ 

Hoolo^sop Intubation of, 189. 

Mongol lulerft, Faedtioas genealogiee of, 
645. P 

Mongols^ tludr dedTation gccoidhlg to 


Rashid-ud-din, 647 ; according to 
Ulugh Beg Mirza, 650; according 
to Mirkhavend, 650; according to 
Abulghazi, 651; genealogy of the 
early Khans, 652 ; derivation from 
wolf ancestry, 659. 

Mughal Khan, 653. 

Miidakadeva, Asokab missionary, 8, 
Multan captured by Saifu’d-din, 392 
Muuda, 6. 

Mufiidara, 4.38. 

Mutasha, king of Ceylon, C 


N. 

Nadir Shah, 286 et seq.'' 

Ndgabhnta attacks Kanau], 789. 

Niigadusa, 6, 7. 

Nigas, 331, 336. 

Nahapana's coins, Nasik hoard, 550 

Nanni, Hittito deity, 989. 

Narahimhixxgar, M. T., Vyakti-vheka 
of Mahima-Bhatta, 63. 

Madhura-Ydni, 168. 

Narindra Lak^ml Devi, Coin of, 742 

Nasik hoard of Nahapana’s coins, 550. 

Nations of India at the battle between 
the Paudavas and Kanravas, 309. 

Navasahasankacharita of Padmagupta, 
558. 

Nepal coinage, 669 ; derived from 
Kufanas, 077 ; sym^ls, 700 , supple- 
mentary note, 1132. 

Nepal kii^om came into existence, 671 , 
histor}', 673. 

Nepal supidies Tibet coinage, 685. 

Nepal-Tibet coinage commenced 1556, 
685. 

Nestorian Katholikos appointed at Bagh- 
dad, 447. 

Nestorian tablet from Bianfu, 176. 

Newir coinage, 683. 

Newir era aba^otted in Oorfchft coinage, 
714. 

Nidiaa SthAna el OhaXaka, 1018, 

Nokuz the Mongid, 657. 

Nomiiiative, An imnnial nee of, 1124. 

NomcAir, H. 0. , Belineeol theOhroaiclea 

^of tile fioutiiexn BudiOiiitl, 1. 
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IMcicsb ov Booxa— 

Allen, Herbert S.i Early Chinese 
History, 196. 

AnAnda Banga PiUii, Frigate Diary 
of, Tol. ii, 668. 

AroKwologieal Surrey of India : 
Annual Report, 1904-5, 1221. 

Becker, C. H., %pyri Sohott-Reiu- 
hardt 597. 

Berjot, J.f Le Japonais parl4, 214. 

Bezold, Carl, Ethioplc Grammar by 
Aug. Dillmann, 2nd ed., translated 
by J. A. Cnchbm, 276. 

Bloomfield, Maurice, A Vodic Con- 
cordance, 200 ; The Religion ot the 
Veda, 883. 

Brandstetter, R., Mata-Hari, 021. 

Chapman, F. R. H., Hoir to loam 
HindOstani, 5.57. 

Condor, Col. G. R., Rise of Man, 1104. 

Cowell, £. B., and Rouse, W. E. D., 
The Jfitaka, vol. vi, 503. 

Dames, M. Longworth, Popular Poetry 
ot the Bal5ohei, 193. 

David, Alexandra, 1,6 Philosophe 
Meh-Ti et ri<15e de Solidarit4,497. 

Drage, Captain G., A Few Notes on 
Wa, 260. 

Faitlovitch, J., Proverbes Abyssins, 
280 

Foster, William, English Factories in 
India, 1622-3, 1173. 

Gaibe, R., Beitikge aur indisohen 
Eulturgesohichte, 868. 

de Goeje, M. J., The Travels of Ibn 
Jubair, 264. 

Ooldaiher, I., Kil&b Ma*ani al-Nafs, 
264. 

Gudaennec, F., Cours pratique de 
Japonids, 214. 

Haig, Major T. W., Hiatoiio Land- 
mArks of the Deccan, 1166. 

Hertalf J., Anagewihite Braahlangen 
ans Heinaeaiidri^e PkriRetoparvui, 
U91. 

Herded, E., SdpaiTi, 

J. F., PrimitiTa Traditional 

History, 

piftt, Sir iraRet« The (Mam 
langmtnnnd hew to leant it, 215 . 


Hinka, Wiim t, Hew HtpiHT 
Stone ^ ftoboehadneiel 1 
Klj[)par, 878. » 

Hirth, Fn, Ancieni Histery of China, 
1159. 

Hoemle, A. F. Rudolf, Studies in the 
Medijrine of Ancient India, pi i, 
228. 

Hoffmann, J., Mundaii Grammar, 

222 . • 


Horn, P., and others. Die Litteratuven 
des Ostens in EinMldarstellungiM, 
270. 


Horrwitz, £., Short Histoity of Indian 
Literature, 574. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, Catalogue 
of Coins in the, vols. ii and lii, 


by H. Nelson Weight, 1186. 

Irvine, William, Storia do ^ogor, by 
Niocolao Manucoi, vcd. IR, 252. 
Jacob, Colonel G. A,, Laidiikany#' 

y&ftjalib, 1168. 

Jorga, N., Gesebichtedes Qpnnanliaheii 
Reiches, 1212. 


King, L. W., Chronicles eoneartung 
Early Babylonian Kiqgli 578., 
Kurth, jisRus, Htainaro,| 

Lee- Warper, Sir Wil 
Field-Marshal Sir 
Norman, 1179. 

Lethbridge, Sir 
Labiri, 235. 

Littmann, E., Abetoinisehe 
281. 



Roper, 


Macdonald, D. , The Oceanic lAngWagea, 

894. 

Margoliouth, D. S., Irshhd al-arib Rh 
ma^rifat fd-adib, or Diotioniry of 
Learned Men of Ylum 865 ; 
Umayyads and ‘Abbfcsids, 26L 
MeUsner, B., Kurggelasete AasyaMie 
Grammatik, 272; Seltene Aiqn^ 
Idaogtamme, Ud» Mt, 56i ^ 

Mittwool^ S., Preben 

Tplknmad,, 2M, 


MBlWr, a., 

Smwbbh, llMt. , 4 . > 
UuUgmetj, IfeiiHiiiMH. 

ZTS. 
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Nsndargikttr, G. E., Jinaklhira^sm 
of KomlgnidftM (I-X), 1171. 
Naxasimhitfiigar, M. T., The Vftflava- 
datta-Kath&ara, 282. 

Narasn, P. L., Etsenoe of Baddhum, 
1170. 


Ojha Gaurishaiikar Hirachand, Early 
History of the Solankis, pt. i, 283. 

Phillott, Major D. C., The Adven- 
tures of Haji Baba of Irpahan, 249. , 

Poussin, L. de la Yall^, Bodhicarya- 
vatara, 588. 

Rabbath, Antoine, S.J., DooumentM 
in5dils pour servir k Phistoire du 
Obristianisme en Orient (x\i-xi\ 
sibole), 205. 

Ranking, G. S. A., A Primer ot 
Persian, 248. 

Ray, B« Bep<prta ef the Cambridge 
Anth|*qpologioalExpedi^onte Torres 
StraitSf vol. iii, 559. 

Robinson, D. H., Ancient Binope, 
256. 


Sainshury, Eihd B., Calendar of Court 
Mimics, etc., of the East India 
Pompakiy* 1635-9, 915. 

* J. L., Thn^ Chrkian 

J., Anglo^Chinsia Com- 
Biplomaoy, 1162. 

^BiVtinr, B* C., The Cloud Mepsenger, ' 


^ iMhhd Afghan^m:, 1878-80, 1164. 

Senart, E., Original bouddhiquai, 288. 

Bhand, W. J. 8., Japanese Self- 
taught, 214. 

Sbaataram Anant Desai, A Study of 
the Indian Philosophy, 283. 

Smith, V. A., Early History of India, 
2iided., 876. 

8p^, J. S., Stodies about the 
XathhMritsigiia, 907. 

Stein, M. AuiM, Apoient Khotaa, 240. 

BusnkL J>. T., OutUnesof Mah&yina 

Bpdwnn, 885. 

A. 0., PatiaambhidAinagga, 
vul.4i,^589. 

Temple, Bar R. a, Han lor the 
tThHenn BdantiBn Ranoid of IhA 
^ Bavagei, ij^Ol. 


Thibaut, G., and Gangaaatha Jha, 
Indian Thought, 282. 

Westoott, G. H., Xabir and the 
Xabbl^th, 245. 

Winckler, Hugo, VorUludge Kaoh- 
riohten iiber die Awgrabungen in 
Boghaz-koi im Sommer l807 : Die 
Tontafelkunde^, 578. 

Yusuf -All, A., Life and Labour of the 
People of India, 555. 

Nrga and Visaladeva, Identification of, 
questioned, 525. 

Krpendra Malla, king oi Kathmftnd&, 
695, 725. 


0 . 


Obituary Noticxs — 

Atkinson, Dr. R., 629. 

Borgstrdm, H. E. H., 635. 
Brandreth, E. L., 613. 

Goldsmid, Major-General Sir F.,619. 
Hewitt, J. F., 963. 

Kielhom, F., 960. 

Meynard, Barbier de, 1239. 

8|)inader, Eberbard, 1248. 

Oghuz Khan, 654. 

Olana Ergiikdeksen, 645. 

Onon River represented as Lake Baikal, 
663. 

Oriental Congress at Copenhagen, 190. 


P. 

Pads Gaode aystem of Gorkha coinage, 

694. 

Padmagupta, the Kavasahasankaoharita, 
553. 

Pahlari Texts of Taana Ixx, 89 ; Tasna 

hcri, 761. 

FaknoMa* king of CtoyJongp*^ ^ 

PAodnvaa, Aseouni of tbo, 888; lista 
of pee^ fighting lor, 812 >et aoq. ; 
reasons lor figUlki^ lor, 814 ; oon^ 
contention of alUos around Mah^fn* 885. 

Pfinfam tad XammM, 1188, U48i 
bitelie botMn, 081 : nattoni Of India 
ntflmbattlAiif,808^l^ 

rudnMildOT., «. 

nagwai, m. 





tm 


ftaaam, W. B.* ^ !■** •* 

(lie B«M« betwm (be ead^ 

SMmvaer lot. 

IftgadluiMKlindihaidHl. 

’ Ociae of, 681, 72<L‘ 

PUea, birtnjr of kingdom, 488; eoinege 
of, 783. 

Peheva. ]nseriptiong4l32. 

PiKOHM, T. G., Obituary o( Pr«f«8or 
Sobradar, 1243. *1 

Poetess M adhura - V&^l at court of 
Tanjore, 168. 

Poussin, L. di la VallAi, MSS. Cecil 
Bendall, 4A. 

Prabodha^icaiidrGdaya and Krfpa-datta 
Mi6ra, 1136. 

JpratApa Malltf, Coinage of, 688, 724. 

l^ratapa Simha 6&ha, 711 ; coins of, 742. 

Prome, Excavations at, 1907-8, 1116. 

rrthvl Narayapa, 710 ; corns of, 740. 

Prthv! VlraVilmma Saha, Coins of, 762. 

Q. 

Qarlughs, arrival in India, 301 ; never 
rulers in Sindh, 394; coins a|||i 369 
et seq. 

B. 

Btlghunatha Bhftpa of Tanjore, 168. 

" Bija B&jeiiyarf Dev!, Coin of, 746. 

Bajcndia Lakem! D^l, Coins of, 744, 
746. 

Bajendra Yikrattta Sfiha, Coins of, 748. 

Bajyair!, sister of Hanha, 771. 

Bakkhita, Asoka*s nii yto na r y, 8. 

Blnptirvi, Eiq^m^ptiotis at, 1907-8, 
10866. 

i/m Siha, Coins of, 744. 

Bapal^ llilla d| fih&tgisS, ruler of 

PMl, 008 , 7 l 0 e ^ 

BlOlASf the Fanjib HiBs, 686. 

/WviMa'^degU Stvdi Oriantali, newly 
yitMMied, 

■*a:— ’*T— ■ 

S,MjnB|iSWilia, 48 e. « 


I «f AMk« to 
<.x.4.s. IMM. 


' 478; mqHaeitoto mplrt u d , ifMHi 
t^pBslalion, 486* 

Bftpiinatl Detf, OcirelrlfSO* 

Be 

Sahadeva, Asoka’s missionnry, 8. 

Sahasram, etc., edict of A4oka, 406. 

Sahet-Mabet, Exploraiiotie at, 1007-8, 
1098. • 

Salfu’d-dln Vasan, S02 ; capteM 
Multin, 392 ; death of, 898 ; ooiae of, 
396. * 

Salh! ineoiiptioB, 688. 

Samaritan Book of Joshua, 706, 1143, 
1148; the finding, 797 ; not a modern 
compilation, 709H«80X; contents, 801**d ; 
supposed CMkiMo eeihs^fatb, 834. 

SSiSStfv-'a 
“S"’ J 

fSukhiyone 
titie, 866 ; 



Sfa^,' 6 d|i;t;| 
tions at, 10 
stfipa at, 1094. 

8 ato% A. H.,Hittlte< 
from Boghaa ] 

A Hittite^ 

Boghas Eeui, 98(KSft ^ 

«* Seoretnm Seereteniin,^^BEtif b few 
111 ; Latin translatloDs, 1069; 
original, 1070 ; age of Hdbrewirette, 
1071 ; part of a larger slinUaf cydOi 
1082 ; MBS. of Hebrew tegt, lOpO, • 
Seven.lioBdod dragon in the ICanm^ 
tair, 662. ^ 

Sbivaghochi, 646. 

Siddhayoga, medieal %erk by 
908. 

Siddhi Lak«m! Dayl, Coin ^ 
BiddMBMifiba^ldWrf 
eoine cf , 7124 " 

Siggava,«iibmefllfs,S. ^ 


, mi im, r 8 itoof«riitaiii^m«ii 6 <^ 


litBOL 


fl60 


dioni, y. Hutetjr ^ of 
Kaneuj itad of Xing TaAovarmaA, 766, 

BhojapskcEt war Eanauj, 1132. 

Sobgaura plate inaoription, 187. 

$obra Gaiid^ eystem of Gerkha coinage, 
694. 


Soma-varman of Ohamba, Copper-plate 
of, 638. 

Sona, ABoka*«'inissioni67, 8. 

Sonaka, 4 ; epitome of life, 5 
fiouthem Buddhists, a defence oi their 

€ roniole8, U 

tsti. The site of, 971 , located by 
nningham at Sahdt-Mahet, 971 « 
located by Mr. V. A. Smith at Ball* 
pur, 972, Cunningham's identiflcation 
vindicate^ 974> 

Ssanang MMf mmt(a <dironicle, 
«4S,6«LK 

> UpHNnt 

S47. , 

Btgtm’.oenol^h, 

m, 74». 

^ cqida» 669 ; 




lor, 1020.^ ^ 

at of Tatar 

Syinoila, of Mahinia«Bhatta, 66. 
Stmas, F. M., Inscription at Xal'ah-i- 
Sang, 647. 


*^Ta^kira** of Itm Hamdftn, tales of 
oAcial life, 499 ; contents) 410 et saq« 
tifianOnm rt, 1907-4, 

iiS^ 

diMiiyi 074 : tdMM, 7l0i 

apae 6MM, 4. 

x|ii|fapiiaiii98ti|i »« 

Xhathiy 


Thoius, F. Ht.) Mettera* Bhdttc^ 
Paficatantra,” 17^. 

— Aiifreoht ColleetioU) 1027. 

THORNTodav^. H.» Obituary of Ilk £. L, 
Brandish, 613 ; MajornGe^al Sir 
F. GoWflaid, 619. 
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